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Thx  following  work  has  been  prepared  at  iDtenrals  pf  ;ime 
anid  the  supervision  of  a  farm ;  of  moderate  size,  indeed,  but 
tti  first  destitute  of  everything  deserving  the  name  of  culture ; 
^  Ulenliy,  a  waste,  without  buildings  or  fences.  Possessing  some 
natural  capabilities  for  a  desirable  residence,  his  attention  was 
directed  to  it.  Having  had  little  or  no  practical  knowledge  of 
agriddtore  unce  he  was  a  small  boy,  he  had  comparatively  to 
learn  everything  as  he  progressed.  His  habits  and  pursuits  of 
life  had  prepared  him  to  look  beyond  the  mere  improvement  of 
his  own  premises ;  to  the  subject  of  agriculture  generally,  and 
especially  to  the  social  and  intellectual  interests  of  rural  life. 
Hence,  he  very  soon  abandoned  the  prosecution  of  some  labors 
on  general  literature  that  had  been  begun,  in  order  that  the 
time  appropriated  to  them  might  be  directed  to  subjects  sug- 
gested by  objects  with  which  he  had  now  become  more  imme- 
diately surrounded. 

Another  work  simply  embracing  the  elements  of  agriculture 
may  not  be  needed.  Works  of  that  description  are  already 
niimerotts ;  and  some  of  them  from  individuals  far  more. compe- 
tent than  the  author.  We  experience  no  want  of  good  agri- 
cnltural  books,  but  of  a  disposition  in  the  agricultural  commu- 
nity to  use  them.  There  is  an  inexplicable  prejudice  against 
book'farmti^,  as  it  is  called;  and,  the  presumption  is,  that 
there  is  in  our  country  not  one  farmer  in  ten,  if  there  is  one  in 
twenty,  possessing  a  book  of  any  sort  on  the  subject.  The 
design  of  the  author,  b  to  overcome  this  prejudice ;  to  induce 
sgricalturists  to  avail  themseliws  of  the  experience  of  others ;  I 

Sdcoee  most  be  combined  with  prsctiee,  to  make  a  good  Iknner. 
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PREFACE. 


to  stadj  the  best  books  on  the  subject ;  to  read  the  best  peri- 
odicals that  relate  to  it,  and  to  give  their  sons  an  education  fit- 
ting them  for  the  occupation.  The  other  portions  of  his  work 
are  incidental  to  this. 

For  a  long  period  it  was  found  that  Christian  Missionaries 
were  unable  to  reach  the  heathen  to  whose  country  they  were 
sent,  any  more  than  agricultural  books  reach  the  class  of  per- 
sons for  whom  they  were  designed,  and  who  are  most  in  need  of 
them.  Hence,  in  sending  out  a  colony  of  missionary  laborers, 
it  has  been  fovnd  expedient  that  they  should  carry  with  them 
a  knowledge  of  the  healing  art,  of  surgery,  of  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  of  agpicultftre.  These  were  matters,  in  their  applica- 
tion, readily  understood  and  appreciated.  By  this  means  heathen 
prejudices  and  superstitions  were  subdued  or  mitigated.  An 
intercourse  between  the  parties  was  the  natural  result.  The 
latter  ceased  to  be  afraid  of  the  former ;  and  the  inference  fol- 
lowed, that  if  these  strangers  knew  more  than  themselves  about 
medicine  and  the  useful  occupations  of  life,  they  might  also  be 
in  possession  of  a  better  religion.  Thua  by  degrees  they  would 
begin  to  listen  to  their  teachings  on  the  great  subject  for  which 
they  had  mainly  been  sent.  This  has  been  the  best  way  to  con- 
vert the  heathen. 

The  author  availed  himself  pf  the  policy  descril»ed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  present  work.  Instead  of  offering  the  rural 
community  a  large  volume,  consisting  of  the  didactics  of  agri- 
culture, he  is  disposed  to  treat  them  with  the  titbits  of  domestic 
economy,  with  hints  on  education,  with  prescriptions  for  health, 
and  especially  with  instructions  for  the  better  maintaining  \he 
social  relations  of  life.  These  are  subjects  which  all  more  or 
less  understand ;  in  which  all  feel  a  deep  interest ;  on  which 
they  are  always  prompt  to  receive  instruction.  With  these 
matters  he  has  indeed  mixed  up  fragments  of  scientific  and 
practical  agriculture,  designed  to  create  a  taste  for  the  subject, 
and  to  induce  the  reader  to  procure  other  works  more  elaboraie 
and  complete  upon  it  If  they  can  in  tliis  way  have  their  pre- 
judices against  books  of  the  class  described  removed,  a  new  era 
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will  be  formed  in  the  historj  of  otir  country.  Then  farmers 
will  no  more  think  of  living  without  these  handmaids  of  profit* 
able  bttsbandry,  than  tbej  would  think  of  spading  up  their 

g. '  groand,  instead  of  procuring  a  plough  for  its  culture.     Hence, 

^  I  the  expectation  is  cherished,  that  wherever  the  present  volume 
finds  ffiends,  other  works  on  agriculture  will  follow ;  and,  espe- 
cially, that  thousands  in  this  way  will  be  induced  habitually  to 
read  the  periodical  literature  relating  to  it. 

Id  calling  the  attention  of  persons  to  subjects  with  which  they 
are  not  lamiliary  particularly  if  those  subjeots  have  repulsive  at- 
tribntes,  there  is  danger  of  presenting  too  mueh  in  connection 

I  with  each ;  that  is,  of  giving  too  Uirge  doses.  It  is  analogous 
to  furnishing  unpleasant  food  or  medicine  in  large  quantities.  A 
itttk  only  at  a  time  should  be  given  till  aversioa  to  the  subject 
ii  overcome,  and  a  relish  for  it  is  ei^;endered.  On  this  account 
are  read  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  little  tracte  on  religion, 
where  a  lai^  volume  on  a  single  religious  topic  would  not  be 
opened.  And  it  is  believed,  that  if  every  State  in  the  Union, 
eontainmg  half  a  mOlion  of  inhabitants,  and  in  the  same  propor- 
tion for  more  or  less,  would  annually  spend  five  thousand 
dollars  in  publishing  and  distributing  to  every  family  prime 
AgficttUural  tracts,  got  up  under  a  board  of  agriculture,  the 
increased  products  would  pay  the  expense  five  times  over. 

The  author  has  made  no  efibrt  at  originality  in  this  work. 
His  own  thoughts  are  indeed  in  his  own  language ;  but  wherever 
he  found  the  thoughts  of  others  well  expressed,  he  copied  them  *| 
as  he  found  them,  and  usually  without  giving  credit,  preferring,  2 
for  convenience,  to  make  a  general  acknowledgment  Besides,  3 
in  many  instances,  the  style  was  so  altered,  where  he  borrowed 
thoughts,  it  might  be  considered  a  greater  injustice  to  ascribe 
the  whole  to  others  than  to  give  no  credit  at  all.  Frequently, 
too,  the  same  things  are  found  in  different  works,  and  it  was 
more  than  he  could  do,  if  credit  were  given,  to  tell  to  whom  it 

^  was  due.  From  the  following  he  borrowed  in  this  way  all  he 
could :  Encyclopedia  Americana ;  Loundon ;  Thadr ;  Johnson ; 
Featherstonhangh ;   Petsholdt;    Low;    Buel;   Dana;   Nichol- 
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son;  Butst;  Fessenden;  Cole;  Skinner;  Balfour;  Gardner; 
Allen ;  Tucker ;  De  Bow ;  Davy  ;  Tull ;  Sprenghel ;  Wilson  ; 
New  England  Farmer ;  Maine  Farmer ;  United  States  Farmer ; 
Agriculturiat ;  Albany  Cultivator ;  Prairie  Farmer ;  Ohio 
Cultivator ;  American  Tanner ;  Merchants*  Magasine ;  and  from 
more  miscellaneous  sources  too. numerous  to  be  named  even 
in  this  summary  process. 

What  is  found  on  the  social  relations  of  rural  life  is  exempt 
from  the  admissions  in  the  above  paragraph.  Here  was  a  path 
but  little  trodden.  Here  was  a  field  rich  in  resources,  but  little 
touched,  and  susceptible  of  yielding  mental  food  beyond  what 
is  now  collected.  Had  its  resources  been  duly  estimated,  the 
labor  bestowed  upon  it  would  have  been  more  ample.  The 
prescribed  limits  of  the  work  have  been  more  than  filled ;  and 
he  hopes  in  a  manner  that  will  justify,  in  some  other  form,  a 
renewed  effort  farther  to  promote  some  of  the  most  hallowed 
interests  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  his  proud  destiny  to  live. 


A  bad  workman  is  aeciutoiued  to  qoarrel  with  Us  tools. 


8iady,  then,  to  be  cheerM  and  ooDtented  with  thy  lot; 
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DESIGN  AND  PLAN  OF  THE  WORK.      ^ 


tpeed  the  flougk  I    Fair  Katore's  Bhattle  true  1 
The  fanner  is  Iter  weaver,  and  tlie  field 
Her  web  and  woof!    Long  ages  bat  renew 

Proofii  of  her  power,  while  rots  the  warrior^B  shield. 


The  title  of  this  book  is  designed  to  denote  its  general,  rather 
than  its  speciBc  character.     An  inference  is  not,  therefore,  to  be 
drawn  from  it,  that  directions  are  given  for  the  labor  of  each 
diiy  in  the  year  in  chronological  succession ;  or  that  particular 
portions  of  it  are  to  be  read  in  tbat  order.     This  could  not  be 
done.     Rules  must  always  be  general.     There  may  and  should 
be  a  formal  scheme  or  programme  of  labor  in  the  culture  of  a 
farm.     For  this  there  may  be  prescribed  rules,  no  matter  how 
comprehensive.     Yet,  the  development  of  this  programme  and 
the  application  of  these  rules,  in  certain  respects,  must  be 
adapted  to  varying  circumstances.     For  instance,  the  well- 
instructed  farmer  may  calculate  to  accomplish  some  specified 
object  on  a  particular  day,  but  that  day  may  be  stormy,  so  that 
he  most  delay  the  labor  till  fair  weather.     He  may  be  suddenly 
affected  with  bodily  indisposition.     Hence,  he  must  wait  till  the 
leturn  of  good  health.     He  may,  too,  calculate  to  accomplish  a 
soccesuon  of  specified  operations  in  a  particular  week ;  but  the 
'season  may  be  a  week  earlier  or  a  week  later  than  anticipated, 
so  that  he  will  find  it  expedient  to  vary  the  time  for  tbese 
operations.     Hence,  the  reader  is  to  expect  in  this  work  such 
an  abstract  of  the  philosophy  of  agriculture,  analytically  ar- 
ranged, as  will  answer  for  the  entire  year,  or  for  every  day  in 
the  year ;  to  be  read,  and  studied,  and  applied,  in  accordance 
with  tbe  varying  circumstances  which  may  be  presented  in  suc- 
cessive years. 

Again,  this  work  is  not  designed  to  give  everything,  or  even 
a  moiety  of  the  science  applicable  to  agriculture,  or  of  its  prac- 
tical details.  This  would  require  volumes  in  folio,  instead  of  a 
single  one  of  humble  dimensions.  A  complete  system  of  agri- 
cultural knowledge,  got  up  in  a  style  ancL  form  consonant  to 
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prevailing  taste,  would  involve  an  expense  inconvenient,  if  not 
incompatible  with  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  mass  of  agri- 
culturists. Nor  would  they  have  sufficient  leisure  at  their  con- 
trol to  peruse  and  study  it.  And  it  would  embrace  an  elabora- 
tion of  scientific  technicality  and^  of  practical  delini'ation,  to 
which  their  mental  culture  has  not  been  adapted.  The  edu- 
cation of  farmers,  generally,  has  been  limited,  and  is  conse- 
quently defective ;  only  sufficient  to  meet  the  prominent  exigen- 
ces of  persons  in  that  sphere  of  society.  Of  course,  voluminous 
treatises  on  chemical,  mechanical,  and  physiological  agriculture, 
filled  with  scientific  terms  and  extended  practical  operations, 
would  not  be  suited  to  the  taste  and  the  apprehension  of  indi- 
viduals who  have  received  the  elements  only  of  a  common  edu- 
cation. 

Accordingly,  this  work  is  designed  to  embrace  the  popular 
elements  of  agriculture  generally,  so  condensed  as  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  persons  possessing  only  limited  pecuniary  means ; 
so  perspicuous  as  to  be  understood  and  applied  by  individuals 
of  the  most  common  education;  and,  etpeciallv,  so  analysed 
and  arranged,  that  an  examination  of  its  several  parts  may  be 
made  in  the  short  intervals  of  leisure  under  the  control  of  every 
farmer,  without  intrusion  upon  bis  hours  appropriated  to  ordi- 
nary manual  labor.  If  he  wish  to  find  in  an  agricultural  book 
a  few  facts  only,  that  may  be  contained  in  tea  lines,  how 
repulsive  it  would  be  to  him,  if  he  had  to  read  over  a  dozen 
pages  before  he  found  what  he  wanted  1  To  wit :  suppose  he 
were  upon  the  point  of  planting  his  Indian  com,  and  wanted 
instructions  as  to  the  best  mode  of  preparing  the  seed — to  pro- 
duce speedy  and  vigorous  germs,  and  to  prevent  the  depreda- 
tions of  mischievous  birds — how  inconvenient,  to  say  the  least, 
it  would  be  to  him,  if  he  had  to  ransack  a  whole  chapter  on  the 
history  and  the  constituent  attributes  of  the  article,  before  he 
found  what  he  then  desired !  Long  chapters  of  science  or  litera- 
ture in  a  book  are  like  long  roads  without  guide-boards  or  mile- 
stones: they  bewilder  the  eye;  they  prevent  quick  and  clear 
perception;  and  the  sojourner  in  either  is  often  perplexed  in 
ascertaining  where  he  is.  The  author,  therefore,  in  this  work, 
endeavors  not  only  to  divest  its  pages  of  whatever  would  be 
avoided  by  the  class  of  persons  for  whom  it  is  especially  de- 
signed, but  to  place  each  article  and  each  fact  in  a  position  to 
catch  a  glance  of  the  eye  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  or  the 
motion  of  the  printer's  hand  in  setting  type.  And,  instead  of 
encumbering  the  volume  with  matter  to  which,  perhaps,  nine- 
tenths  of  these  persons  are  indisposed,  from  habit  or  necessity, 
he  aims  to  collect  a  variety  of  facts,  not  ordinarily  found  in  a  I 

A  good  word  for  a  bad  one  is  worth  much,  and  costs  little. 
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book  00  iigricatture  or  domestic  economy,  and  scatiered,  usually, 
throughout  whole  volumes  appropriated  to  that  department  of 
literaiure.  Thus  a  materbd  reduction  of  expense  is  effected,  io 
additioa  to  the  convenience  of  having  the  whole  in  a  single  one 
instead  of  a  mulU plication  of  volumes. 

It  is  not  presumed  that  everything  in  this  volunie  will  be 
alike  useful  to  each  individual  who  may  purchase  it.  That 
would  be  an  extravagant  expectation.  A  single  article  or  class 
of  articles  may  be  found  appropriate  to  -the  occupatioa  of  one 
dasa  of  readers,  while  other  portions  of  the  work  will  be  equally 
appropriate  and  serviceable  to  those  respectively  making  in- 
qiiiriea  on  other  subjects.  The  following  illustration  is  sug- 
gested. Directions  for  the  culture  of  strawberries  might  be  of 
no  use  to  persons  not  engaged  in  it ;  or  for  the  culture  of  bees 
to  those  who  do  not  keep  them;  or  for  the  making  of  cheese 
to  those  wEo  do  not  keep  cows ;  or  for  the  reclaiming  and  fruc- 
tifying waste  lands  to  those  who  have  none  of  the  kind  to  be 
cultivated.  Each  will  be  interested  and  benefited  in  finding 
what  relates  to  his  own  occupation  or  interests,  while  all  will 
have  also  a  vast  amount  of  facts,  and  hints,  and  directions,  bene- 
ficial to  the  general  interests  of  society. 

No  family  should  be  without  a  book  of  the  character  of  the 
one  here  presented  to  the  public.  It  would  be  jnost  extra- 
ordinary, if  the  cost  of  it  were  not  saved  many  tiroes  over  to 
the  possessor  of  it.  Suppose  the  farmer  should  find  in  it  a 
description  for  making  or  preserving  manures,  more  valuable 
than  his  own  previous  knowledge ;  suppose  the  gardener  should 
be  led,  by  the  use  of  it,  to  some  new  fertilizing  agent— or  an 
effectual  antidote  for  bugs  or  insects,  so  destructive  to  vines 
and  fruits ;  suppose  the  keeper  of  poultry  should  discover  some 
new  hint  for  the  better  production  of  eggs  and  chicks ;  suppose 
the  housewife  should  find  a  receipt  for  making  bread,  or  cake, 
or  pudding,  better  than  she  had  before  made ;  or  suppose  the 
groom  should  find  directions  for  the  better  training  of  a  horse, 
or  the  preservation  of  the  leather  of  the  harness  and  carnage ; 
how  much  would  the  commui^ity  be  benefited  by  such  counsels  ? 
A  hundred  similar  suppositions  might  be  made  in  the  various 
departments  of  domestic  and  rural  economy,  and  all  tending  to 
the  same  result.  What  farmer  has  not  spent  weeks  of  labor,  year 
after  year,  without  profit,  because  he  did  not  know  all  the  best 
modes  of  applying  it?  What  fruit  culturwt  does  not  annu- 
ally fiiil  of  results,  on  the  same  account,  more  than  equal  to 
the  cost  of  a  dozen  copies  of  this  book  ?  What  housekeeper 
does  not  now  and  then  lose  a  piece  of  fresh  meat,  or  a  basket 
of  eggSt  or  a  pot  of  butter ;  or  oblige  her  husband  to  eat  a  poor 
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The  best  snuff  IB  the  world  is  a  snuff  of  the  moniing  air. 


to  the  fallow  ground,  the  pruoing-knlfe  to  the  vine,  and  the  faraace 
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DESIGN   AND    PLAN    OF   THE    WORK. 


dinner  instead  of  a  good  one,  against  which  she  would  be 
guarded  by  the  use  of  the  Receipts  with  whicli  she  is  here  pre- 
sented ? 

It  is  well  known  that  many  object  to  book-farming — ^book- 
gardening — book- housekeeping— <ind  book -stock-rearing.  If 
the  objection  were  good,  there  should  be  no  books  in  school ; 
there  should  be  no  printed  treatises  on  Navigation— or  Me- 
chanics— or  Medicine^-or  Law.  Then  each  youth  would  limit 
his  school  attainments  by  the  dimensions  of  his  own  peda- 
gogue's pericranium ;  each  mariner  would  be  able  to  consult 
the  stars  only,  and  not  Bowd itch's  Tables ;  the  mechanic  would 
have  no  resource  but  his  own  brains ;  the  physician  none  but 
his  saddle-bags;  and  the  lawyer  none  but  his  empty  green 
satchel.  Now,  this  is  all  nonse'nse !  What  are  books  ?  They 
are,  or  they  should  be,  the  presentation,  in  a  lucid  form,  of  the 
wisdom  of  experience — of  practical  men  under  different  circum- 
stances. For  instance,  law-books  consist  of  abstract  principles, 
modified  and  explained  in  their  application  to  the  business  of 
society.  Medical  books  give  a  detail  of  the  most  successful 
modes  of  treating  disease.  And  equally  so  are  agricultural 
books — they  are  the  practical  results  of  experiments  in  culti- 
vating the  ground,  by  the  most  intelligent  and  successful 
farmers.  So  that,  in  reality,  when  an  author  gives  a  book  like 
the  present  to  the  public,  the  reader  is  expected  to  find — ^not 
theories,  simply — not  vagaries  of  the  imagination — not  the 
abstractions  of  metaphysicians — ^not  the  moonshine  of  love-sick 
poets;  but  plain  matters  of  fact — what  one  person  has  done, 
and  what  another  person  has  done ; — ^how  one  farmer  makes 
his  cows  yield  milk  and  butter  every  year,  equal  to  the  sura 
paid  for  them,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  their  feed ;  how  another 
causes  his  swine  to  earn  their  living  in  the  production  of  ma- 
nure ;  how  another  converts  worthless  land  into  productive 
soils ;  how  another  gets  a  hundred  bushels  of  corn  and  forty 
bushels  of  wheat  from  the  acre ; — and  how  another  causes  Ins 
meadows  to  produce  hi^m  an  income  equal  to  the  interest  of 
five  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  Or,  if  you  please,  how  the  gar- 
dener or  the  horticulturist  will  support  his  family*  and  become 
thrifty  and  independent,  by  the  cultivation  oT  land  in  extent 
only  sufficient  to  pasture  one  cow.  Or,  in  fine,  how  the  good 
housewife,  with  small  means,  can  enable  her  household  to  have 
as  good  breakfasts,  as  good  dinners,  and  as  good  suppers,  as 
can  be  had  for  two  dollars  per  day  at  the  best  hotels. 

No  one  can  deny  that  one  farmer  will  work  hard,  and  be 
miserably  poor  all  his  life.  His  hogs  will  be  only  half  fed,  and 
never  attain  their  proper  dimensions.     His  cows  will  be  poor, 
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The  more  business  a  man  ha*  to  do,  the  more  he  can  accomplish. 


living  objects  under  his  care  must  render  hid  labor  the  most  satittfactor/. 
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and  not  yield  half  milk  enough  <o  pay  even  for  their  scanty 
feed.  His  garden  will  be  ruined  by  his  fowls,  and  overgrown 
with  weeds.  His  fences  will  be  in  rains.  All  his  crops  will  be 
meagre,  and  not  half  equal  in  value  to  pay  (or  the  labor  be- 
stowed on  them.  In  addition  to  all  this,  his  family  are  poorly 
clad — ^is  withoat  money,  and  in  debt  for  whatever  he  purchases. 
While  another  one;  close  by  him,  is  prosperous  in  all  he  does. 
His  crops  are  good.  His  fences  are  in  prime  order.  His  gJir- 
den  abounds  with  the  best  esculents  for  the  table.  His  hogs 
are  fat.  His  caUle  and  horses  are  plump  and  sleek.  His  gntn- 
ary  and  larder  give  evidence  of  abundance.  Besides,  he  is  in 
debt  to  no  one  beyond  his  ability  to  pay,  and  always  has  at 
command  cash  for  all  needful  purposes:  Such  exhibitions  are 
about  us  in  every  direction.  Why  is  there  such  a  difference  ? 
Both  of  these  persons  had  similar  local  and  physical  advantages. 
Neither  had  obstacles  beyond  the  other  to  overcome.  Why, 
then,  in  the  p.vKess  of  a  few  years,  have  such  different  results 
been  wrought  out  ?  Evidently,  because  the  latter  understood 
his  business,  and  the  former  did  not.  No  other  reason  can  be 
assigned. 

The  aim  of  the  author  is  not  to  supersede  the  works  already 
before  the  public.  Many  of  them  are  excellent.  Where  there 
is  one  of  them  in  use,  he  wishes  there  were  a  hundred.  Nor 
ia  it  his  design  to  compete  with  them  in  the  extent  of  the  in- 
vestigations with  which  they  are  characterized.  Some  of  them 
are  exclusively  on  the  chemical  nature  of  soils ;  some  on  fertiliz- 
ing agents ;  and  others  on  the  physiology  of  vegetable  nature. 
These  are  all  exceedingly  necessary  in  advancing  the  ends  for 
which  they  are  designed.  As  Text- Books  in  our  Academies  and 
Colleges  they  are  indispensable.  To  men  of  education  generally » 
likewise,  they  are  of  great  importance.  But  to  young  persons — 
or  others — who  have  not  had  the  intellectual  culture  previously 
requisite,  they  are  uninteresting  and  comparatively  of  littlt; 
value.  Before  one  can  read  a  book  on  History  or  Political 
Economy,  he  must  learn  the  names  of  the  alphabet,  and  the 
rules  for  their  combination  into  words  and  sentences.  Before 
he  can  understand  the  canons  of  Rhetoric  and  Criticism,  he 
most  learn  the  principles  of  Grammar.  And  before  he  can 
fathom  the  higher  regions  of  Mathematics,  he  must  study  com- 
mon Arithmetic.  So  likewise  it  is  in  agricultural  science.  The 
simple  elements  are  first  to  be  presented  to  the  attention.  When 
these  are  understood,  preparation  has  been  made  for  higher 
grades  of  improvement.  It  is  the  design  of  the  author  to  fur- 
nish this  elementary  instruction  ;  to  remove  popular  prejudices 
and  errors  prevailing  on  the  subject ;  and  to  place  agriculture 
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Drinking  water  neither  makes  a  man  sick,  nor  in  debt,  nur  his  wife  a  widow. 
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XU  DESION   AND   PLA9f    OP   THE    WORK. 

in  the  lofty  position,  among  the  various  occapations  of  society, 
it  is  designea  to  hold.  The  yeomanry  of  a  country  are  its  vital 
energy — ^its  meat — its  drink — its  raiment ;  and»  by  their  intelli- 
gence and  consequent  controlling  power,  should  be  its  chief 
glory.  And  the  scientific  farmer,  too,  may  daily  feel,  that 
through  the  laws  of  material  nature,  he  is  holding  special  com- 
munion with  the  Great  Source  of  wisdom  and  goodness.  It  is 
he  that,  in  his  ordinary  avocations,  investigates,  analyses,  and 
applies  the  mysteiious  laws  which  govern  the  world.  In  none 
of  his  labors  is  there  the  least  occasion  for  the  legerdemain,  tlie 
quackery,  or  the  knavery  that  so  much,  in  other  spheres  of 
action,  enter  into  the  business  of  life. 

Another  object  of  the  author  is,  to  oonibine  with  matter  al- 
ready alluded  to,  subjects  usually  treated  of  in  separate  volumes. 
All  of  these  need  not  here  be  enumerated.  In  the  number  and 
among  the  more  prominent,  are  Hints  on  the  proper  education 
for  persons  in  rural  life ;  a  list  of  Books  most  suitable  for  the 
Utile  Family  Library  of  every  agriculturist ;  the  importance  of 
Newspapers  and  other  periodicals  for  constant  use ;  the  agri- 
cultural influences  that  should  be  manifested  in  our  general  and 
local  governments ;  and  also  various  Tabular  Compends  of  per- 
manent character.  If  these  and  other  miscellaneous  articles,  to 
be  included  in  the  volume,  may  be  found  elsewhere,  they  add 
more  value  to  the  work  than  they  do  to  its  cost.  Besides,  in  a 
book,  to  be  an  Every-day  Household  Compend — a  kind  of 
Vade-mecum  for  hours  of  leisun^-Hill  its  contents  in  time  will 
become  familiar  as  household  words,  and  its  teachings  will  be- 
come so  identified  with  all  the  mental  associations  of  its  mem- 
bers, as  to  appear  like  intuitive  knowledge,  and,  of  course,  to 
have  an  every-day  influence  more  ready  and  powerful  than 
arises  from  the  exhibition  of  the  same  truths  in  any  other  form. 


NoCliing  circuIatCB  so  rapidly  as  a  secret 
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into  aetkiii.     It  is  eftleuUitioo  realiied.    It  u  the  doctrine  of 


POPULiLB  ERRORS  ABOUT  AGRICULTURE. 


Princw  uid  lords  miij  floari«ih  or  maj  fade ; 
A  breath  can  make  them,  a«  a  breath  has  made ; 
But  a  bold  yeomanry,  their  oountry^s  pride. 
When  oooe  destrujred,  can  never  be  supplied. 


It  has  been  a  popular  error  in  our  country,  that  tlie  exercise 
of  talents  is  not  nece«»ary  in  the  bu;>ine8s  of  agriculture  ;  that  a 
person,  naturally  stupid,  will  make  a  decent  farmer ;  and  that 
educaUon,  in  its  common  acceptation,  i^  of  no  advantage  to  him, 
and,  perhap:!.  an  injury.     Acting  on  this  ridiculous  assumpiton, 
how  often  has  it  happened,  that  if  in  a  family  one  son  was  sup- 
posed to  have  a  little  more  intellect  than  the  others,  he  alone 
was  favored  with  the  advantages  of  education ;  perhaps  sent  to 
college ;  then  devoted  to  one  of  the  learned  professions,  or  to 
merchandise;  while  the  others,  without  education  essentially 
superior  to  that  of  the  cattle  and  horses,  were  kept  at  home  to 
till  the  ground.     The  con:tequence  h?is  been  a  natural  one :  the 
business  of  agriculture  has  been  degraded,  and  farmers  have 
been  looked  upon  as  a  class  infetior  to  those  in  other  occupa- 
tions.   Society,  in  acting  on  such  false  premises,  in  the  course  of 
time  has  converted  mere  fiction  into  a  renlity.     For,  if  you  treat 
a  class  of  persons  as  inferior  to  all  others,  they  soon  feel  and 
act  as  if  they  were  inferior — more  and  more  so  with  the  lipse 
of  time.     By  this  process,  the  serfs  of  Russia  have  •been  re- 
duced to  their  present  degraded  condition, ^scarcely  indicating 
that  they  belong  to  the  same  species  of  other  men.     And  miy 
it  not  be  supposed,  that  much  of  the  inferiority  of  the  African 
race  may  be  referred  to  a  similar  cause?    The  cause  is  un- 
doubtedly sufficient  to  produce  such  a  result. 

However,  we  deny  altogether  the  truth  of  the  assumption, 
thsa  the  business  of  agriculture  will  ordinarily  be  followed  ad- 
vantageously by  persons  of  no  mental  capacity.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  affirm  that  the  highest  grade  of  talents  will  as  much 
lirad  to  superior  results  as  in  other  business  and  other  occu- 
pitions.  The  or,  and  the  mule,  and  the  horse,  perform  valu- 
able service ;  without  them  we  should  not  be  able  to  carry  on 


The  misrr  starves  him^lf  ihit  his  heirii  may  feast 


are  wddosi;  and  wheo  the  soul  is  weary,  aod  longs  to  pass  away, 
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14         POPULAR    ERRORS    ABOUT    AGRICULTURE. 


the  business  of  life ;  especially  on  the  farm.  But,  if  they  bad 
the  reason  of  their  owners,  would  they  not  labor  much  more 
advantageously — without  the* cost  and  the  delay  of  drivers? 
So,  likewise,  with  labonng  men.  If,  for  a  long  period,  or 
generation  after  generation,  they  are  placed  in  positions  to  feel 
as  if  they  had  not  mental  endowments  above  the  brutes — to  do 
only  what  is  prescribed  for  them — and  they  will  become,  as  it 
were,  incapacitated  for  reflection  and  reason — will  present  a 
spectacle  oT  beings  without  soul — without  mind — without  am- 
bition— ^and  almost  without  self-respect.  Even  machinery,  re- 
maining a  long  season  unemployed,  if  wood,  becomes  stiff  and 
unyielding,  and,  if  metal,  rusty  and  wholly  unfit  for  use.  Ani- 
mal mechanism,  likewise,  in  time,  from  perfect  inactivity,  will 
lose  much  of  its  locomotive  power.  If  the  child  were  never 
taught  to  walk,  would  it  know  how  to  use  its  feet  and  legs  in 
their  appropriate  functions?  Surely  not.  Would  the  hands 
and  fingers  ever  present  such  wonderful  exhibitions  of  skill  in 
embraidery,  in  painting,  and  in  music,  without  previous  instruc- 
tion? Surely  not!  It  is  the  sanie  with  the  mind.  It  must 
be  exercised — it  must  be  kept  active — it  must  be  taught  how 
to  put  forth  its  powers,  or  it  will  resemble  the  untaught,  the 
unused  physical  organs  of  man,  and  be  even  more  inapt  for  its 
legitimate  offices  than  the  rusty,  and  the  stiff,  and  unyielding 
machinery. 

Persons  in  other  occupations  adopt  a  different  process  of 
labor.  Tlie  shoem^l^er,  the  blacksmith,  the  carpenter,  the 
wheelwright,  the  mason,  and  even  the  tailor,  is  ordinarily  obliged 
to  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  years,  before  they  are  judged 
capable  of  laboring  in  their  respective  trades.  A  man  may  be 
a  shrewd  and  even  a  profound  merchant ;  but  who  would  trust 
him,  before  he  had  been  taught,  to  build  a  steam-engine  ?  A 
man  may  be  a  first-rate  physician  or  lawyer,  but  who  would 
think  of  ^oing  to  him  for  the  manufacture  of  a  case  of  mathe- 
matical instruments?  Or  who  would  think  of  going  to  the 
shoemaker  for  the  repairing  of  his  watch ;  or  to  the  tailor  to  get 
his  horse  shod  ?  Yet  while,  by  common  consent— even,  as  it 
were,  by  the  instincts  of  society — an  individual  in  other  trades 
is  looked  upon  as  a  fool  or  a  knave,  if  he  advertise  to  do  things 
before  he  has  learnt  how  to  do  them ;  yet  it  is  constructively 
supposed  that  the  merchant  may  leave  his  ledger ;  the  black- 
smith his  anvil  and  bellows ;  the  physician  his  nostrums ;  the 
sailor  his  quadrant  and  log-book ;  and  the  tailor  his  press-board 
and  shears,  and  become  a  first-rate  farmer,  without  instruction 
Hud  without  books,  in  less  time  than  is  required  to  raise  a  pair 
of  whiskers. 
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Repentance  without  Amendment  m  like  pumping  without  Ktitpping  the  leak. 


olber  day.    We  meekly  replied,  that  we  had  nothing  to  oJer  but  our 
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The  whole  of  this  popular  prejudice,  or  popular  error,  or 
whatever  you  please  to  call  it,  arises  from  a  false  eslinoate  of 
the  very  principles  on  which  agriculture  is  based.     If  this  e^irth 
were  a  simple  substance,  not  subject  to  chemical  change ;  if  ihis 
substance,  under  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  the  sun,  and 
the  rain,  when  furnished  with  a  particular  seed,  would  produce 
a  psirticular  vegetable  in  all  its  perfection,  with  the  uniformity 
and  regularity  of  the  formation  of  shot  in  the  tower,  from  the 
descent  of  melted  lead ;  or,  if  animals  were  the  eertnin  product, 
in  full  and  unvaried  stature  and  perfection,  of  a  single  involun- 
tary agent,  those  false  assumptions  might  pass  for  realities ;  and 
first-rate  farmers  might  spring  up  in  profusion,  and  with  the 
rapidity  of  miishrooms  in  the  nights  of  autunin.     Instead  of 
this,  the  earth  is  a  wide  and  deep  laboratory  of  agents,  com- 
plex, and,  to  the  unlearned,  mysterious,  which,  by  certain  pro- 
cesses of  analysis  and  combination,  under  self-operating  laws, 
or  ihe  hand  of  well- taught  man,  will  yield  all  the  formations  of 
beauty  and  beneflcence  on  which  we  gaze  with  wonder,  and  on 
which  it  is  ordained  that  we  shall  subsist.     Why  should  it  be 
thought  that  it  requires  more  talent  and  skill  to  convert  iron  ore, 
one  of  these  imbedded  substances,  into  pure  iron,  then  steel,  and 
then  fine  cutlery,  than  to  convert  others  into  wheat,  or  broccoli, 
or  rich  fruit?    The  untutored  and  unskilled  Indian  may,  indeed,     ^ 
by  rubbing  the  former  on  a  stone,  produce  a  coarse  cutting  in-     | 
ttrument ;  but  this  bears  about  the  same  resemblance  to  well-    • , 
polished  cutlery,  that  the  agricultural  products  of  the  unskilled     < 
operator  bear  to  those  prtxiucts  under  the  supervision  of  the     * 
fdirmer  who  is  skilled  in  Nature's  mysteries.  % 

It  is  by  no  means  asserted  that  all  agricultural  knowledge  "^ 
must  be  the  result  of  manwd  labor.  The  professional  man,  the  | 
mechanic,  and  the  merchant,  by  reading  and  study,  may  under-  "^ 
stand  more  of  its  principles  than  is  acquired  by  the  unlearned  S 
and  unthinking  farmer  in  his  lifetime.  Ordinarily,  principles  ^ 
are  learnt  by  reading  and  study,  but,  from  the  application,  be-  « 
come  the  reliable  instruments  used  in  all  the  departments  of  ^ 
labor.  And  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence,  that  persons  retir-  3 
ing  from  other  occupations,  especially  merchants  and  profi'Ssional  "S 
gentlemen,  and  devoting  themselves  to  agriculture,  ultimately  $ 
become  the  very  best  farmers.  Their  past  habits  of  life  pre- 
pare them  for  systematic  and  appropriate  labor.  They  have 
been  accustomed  to  trace  effects  to  enures  and  causes  to  effects ; 
to  investii^ate  and  comprehend  the  reason  of  whatever  process 
presents  itself  to  their  consideration.  If  any  process  fails  to 
yield  the  desired  consummation,  their  business  has  been,  in 
Subsequent  efiorts,  to  remedy  the  evil ;  to  vary  the  process  so 

Ue  who  knows  himself  Ue^t^  esteems  himself  least 


the  woiiteJ  elasticity  and  streDgth.    If  yoa  eaa  live  fhw  frt>in  want^ 
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as  to  meet  every  possible  exigency  in  the  case.  A  shrewd  and 
well-informed  merchant  is  vigilant  not  to  overstock  the  market* 
ever  turning  his  attention  to  articles  of  trade  that  will  afli^rd, 
at  least*  a  fair  business  profit.  He  tntsts  nothing  unneceasarilj 
to  blind  chance ;  to  contingences  that  are  unnatural ;  or  to  reck- 
less  impetuosity,  which  oft«n  guides  the  unthinking  masses. 

This  mercantile  discipline  is  the  very  thing  wanted  in  agri- 
culture, where  everything  should  be  done  systematically,  with 
comprehensive  regard  to  results;  to  philosophical  principles — 
that  is — the  connection  between  cause  and  effect ;  which  guides 
the  skilful  physician  in  administering  medicine,  or  the  chemist 
in   making  complex  and   difficult  experiments.      Disastrous, 
indeed,  would  it  be  to  human  life,  if  the  physician  were  as  ig- 
norant or  as  heedless  in  his  prescriptions  for  the  maladies  of 
the  human  body  as  the  farmer  often  is  in  applications  to  the 
soil.     And,  let  the  merchant  be  as  negligent,  in  reference  to 
financial  results  in  his  business,  as  the  farmer  often  is  to  rational 
and  scientific  calculations  for  gnod  harvests,  and  seldom,  indeed, 
would  he  rise  to  affluence,  or  even  obtain  a  competence.  Hence, 
if  •  merchants  generally,  on  relinquishing  business — professional 
men,  from  failing  health  or  any  other  cause — and  especially 
politicians,  who  have  completed  their  career  in  public  life — 
would  uniformly  devote  themselves  t6  rural  occupations,  a  green 
and  vigorous  old  age  might  be  the  reward  to  themselves,  and 
their  wisely-directed  labors  in  farming  would  be  of  immense 
value  to  the  great  interests  of  the  ptx)ducing  classes.     Let  this 
be  done,  and  the  most  prominent  physical  and  mental  attri- 
butes of  old  age  would  not  be  seen ;  the  wane  of  human  exist- 
ence would  frequently  exhibit  the  cheerful  buoyancy  of  man- 
hood in  its  prime ;  and,  what  is  equally  desirable,  there  would 
be  no  waste  portions  of  human  life ;  the  whole  of  it,  to  its  finsl 
verge,  as  God  ordained,  would  be  crowned  with  deeds  of  useful 
occupation,  and  with  a  full  measure  of  social  bliss ;  and,  hence, 
at  no  period  subsequent  to  childhood,  would  persons  be  debtors 
to  the  world  for  a  subsistence,  but  always  casting  upon  her 
bosom  a  full  equivalent  for  everything  drawn  therefrom. 

A  sparkling  eye  beneath  a  wrinkled  front 
Tlie  veteran  shows,  and.  gracing  a  gray  beard 
With  youthful  smiles,  d(*(ioend8  toward  the  grave 
Sprightly,  and  old  almost  without  decay. 

In  such  a  case,  to  whom  would  old  age  be  burdensome,  or  an 
uncomely  excrescence  on  society  ?  To  whom  would  it  not  he 
honorable?  What,  in  dignity,  could  compare  with  it?  Who 
would  not  strive  to  obtain  it  ? 
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He  thatbelieves  his  own  relatives  his  best  friends  i^  frequently  mistaken. 


D(»  jcm  doubt  it  I    Fur  onoe,  exert  thw  iiiflueDce ;  give  it  « ings. 
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Asi  intiaiMied,  some  persons  have  inagined,  or  affected  to 
im  igine,  tluU  the  agricullunil  profe8.4ioa  \a  leas  honorable  than 
<iiher  purKuita  of  business.  It  is  difficult  to  devise  how  such 
«ji  idesi  shouUl  ever  have  been  indulged ;  bj  what  process  of 
niHMiiing  such  a  conclusion  should  ever  have  been  reached! 
If  iiidi%'iduHU  in  it,  by  circumstances  for  which  they  were  no( 
n^ponsible,  luive  been  apparently  degiiuled ;  have  been  without 
educaiiun  and  social  accumplibhments,  surely  there  is  nothing 
in  tlie  occupntion  itself  to  lead  to  degradation.  Far  from  it. 
This  c«>uld  be  easily  demonsti*ated.  If  a  comparison  were  care- 
fully iiibtituted  between  the  husb.indman  and  those  of  other 
pn>fessions  and  occupations,  it  would  be  found  tliHt  important 
Hdvuntages,  on  many  accounts,  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  tlie 
foimer.     Let  us  glance  at  some  of  these  advantages. 

Fir$t.  None  cun  deny  that  the  advantages  for  health  ai*e  in- 
calculably in  favor  of  rural  life.  If  this  be  not  an  honorable 
incident  to  the  husbandman,  it  is  near  akin  to  it ;  a  circumstance 
ihcU  ever  enters  iato  our  calculations  in  selecting  an  occupation. 
Without  hi'alth,  of  what  value  would  be  riches  or  honors,  or 
even  life  itself?  Then,  let  us  look  at  boys,  of  corresponding 
R)ri*s,  from  the  city  and  the  country.  Are  they  both  alike 
flushed  with  healtli,  and  sound  with  the  elements  of  poweiful 
manhood  ?  No.  The  former  are  puny  and  pale,  and  without 
mosc'ular  capacity,  while  the  latter  are  large,  and  floiid,  and 
Mihlfiic,  almost  like  men.  The  former,  t(K>,  are  timid,  while  the 
letter  are  venturesome,  and  even  courageous.  Look  at  men, 
mU),  from  the  city  and  the  country.  Are  they  alike  in  st;(ture, 
in  viatiml  iispect,  or  in  strength  ?  The  very  suggezition  almost 
leads  to  a  smile.  It  is  made  simply  to  remove  eiTorfeous  im- 
prtssions,  and  not  in  a  tone  of  ill.berality.  This  is  the  only  ob- 
j'-ct.  Btill,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  one  is  ifyspeptic  and 
feeble,  scarcely  knowing  what  he  can  eat  without  injury,  while 
the  other  has  an  appetite  and  digestive  powe^^  that  enable  him 
til  sustain  miture  fiom  whatever  ftKxl  i^  placed  before  him,  even 
thiiugh  C4Kir8e  and  unsavory.  And,  let  there  be  occasions  for 
grcHt  physical  exertion  and  exposure,  as  in  conflagrations  or 
.•^hipwricks,  or  other  unusual  perils,  which  of  the  two  will  be 
miist  efficient  or  the  least  injured  from  his  efforts  ?  Let  there 
be  opposing  armies  from  the  twa  classes,  aad»  almost  literally, 
one  would  chase  a  thousand. 

Agsiin,  let  us  look  at  women  in  the  middle  of  life,  from  the 
city  and  the  country,  and  a  similar  variance  will  appear.  At 
this  era  of  Ufe  in  woman,  health  is  the  essential  attribute  to  her. 
Without  it  the  purposes  of  her  being  aie  nearly  lost,  both  to 
henielf  and  to  the  world.     We  will  say  nothing  of  muscular 
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abilily  fw  the  ordmary  kbow  uppropriate  to  women  in  ll»e 
tlomestic  t^plYtfre.  But  kiok  al  them  in  Mnother  point  of  view. 
The  latter  ia  surrouiKled  by  a  heHliby  offspring,  vftryi ng,  hc- 
ci)rding  to  Age  and  other  circumstances,  in  number  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  forty-eighth  part  of  a  gross,  while  the  other  has, 
perhaps,  the  fourth  part  as  m;my,  and  liiey  resembling  so  many 
representations  in  wax,  or  phister,  or  porcelain.  Does  this 
prove  nothing  of  the  advantiges  for  heakh  in  the  country  ? 
And,  above  all,  look  at  girls,  at  an  age  to  bud  into  womanh«>od,* 
from  the  city  and  the  country,  L^ft  the  picture  be  drawn  fit>m 
real  life ;  or  let  each  stand  up  before  you.  Of  the  former  we 
make  no  assevenitions.  But  look  at  the  latter ;  see  their  ehistie 
steps — their  bright  eyes — their  ruddy  cheeks — and,  especially, 
their  full  feminine  developments,  which  embody,  according  to 
Edmund  Burke,  the  most  perfect  principles  of  natural  beaoty. 
Their  hearty  laugh  denotes  sound  lungs.  Their  bewitching 
smiles  tell  you  that  they  are  guileless,  and  at  peace  with  the 
world ;  and  they  will  exhibit  no  artificial  coloring  from  rouge,  or 
breastworks  of  cotton,  for  they  need  not  either.  Nature,  in 
these  respects  has  completed  her  own  work;  has  made  them 
as  God  intended  they  should  be. 

Second.  Although  individuals  may  be  found  in  the  city  pos- 
sessing more  wealth  than  is  possessed  in  the  country,  yet  a 
hundred  thousand  persons,  being  the  entire  population  of  a  city> 
do  not  possess,  it  is  believed,  the  aggregate  amount  of  property 
possessed  by  the  same  number  of  persons  in  rural  life.  And, 
if  it  were  not  so,  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  are  by  far  more 
independent  than  those  of  the  city.  Farmers  usuiilly  own  what 
they  possess.  This  is  not  so  in  the  city.  And,  if  what  we 
usually  term  mdependence  does  not  consist  in  owning  what  we 
possess,  and  in  eating,  and  drinking,  and  wearing,  and  enjoying 
what  we  absolutely  do  own,  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  in  what 
it  does  consist.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  in  a  v:ist  majr>rity 
of  cases  in  the  city,  even  among  those  with  all  the  externals  of 
abundance,  persons  do  not  absolutely  own  any  matenal  thing 
wanted  for  pei*sonal  comfort  used  by  them.  Tliey  may  not,  in- 
deed, owe  the  butcher  for  the  meat  on  their  dinner-table ;  the 
grocer  fo«'  their  tea  and  coffee ;  the  tailor  for  the  clothes  Uiey 
wear ;  or  the  mechanic  for  their  furnitui-e ;  ^*et,  may  not  the 
money  with  which  they  paid  for  these  things  have  been  derived 
from  the  banks  to  which  they  are  indebted  ?  Nor  does  it  es- 
seniially  alter  the  case,  if  it  be  s;iid,  that  tliese  persons  severally 
are  loss  indebted  to  banks  and  indixidunU  than  other  individuals 
are  indebted  to  them.  This  may,  and  often  does,  piove  a  de- 
lusion.   Suppose  B  owes  A  fifty  ihous^md  dollars ;  that  C  owes 


While  tlie  earth  reniiiineth,  HaaJtime  aihI  h<irvtf.4t  Khali  mit  cea^. 


with  polileiwss  m  retviti;  an  J  if  jou  do  tt  t,  you  will  sHU  have 
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B  the  same  8um  ;  that  D  owes  as  mach  to  C,  nnd  so  on  through 
t!ie  aiphafoel;  and,  (iinilly»  thnt  the  twenty-fourth  on  the  docket 
faiU  lo  tiie  twenty-third  man,  where  will  tlie  money  be  lind  to 
pay  these  several  liabilities?  Thu8  it  will  be  seen  that  this  en- 
tire range  of  persons  were  neither  living  on  their  own  means,  nor 

c    o;i  esich  other,  but  on  the  means  of  some  other  parties,  to  be 
made  known  in  the  day  of  ti  ial. 
If  such  persons  fancy  themselves  independent,  and  can  feel 

I    any  comphicency  and  self- respect  arising  from  real  independ- 
ence, they   must  use  a  difl'eient  kind  of  logic  from  that  with 

i  which  W4S  nra  acquainted.  Now  look  at  the  independence  of 
the  farmer.  True,  be  may  work  hard ;  rise  early  and  i  eli.  e 
late;  have  brnway  arms  and  a  sunburnt  face;  and  may  wear 
clothes  of  a  coarse  texture;  but,  fis  the  labor  of  the  day  is  com- 
pleted, he  is  literally  at  rest,  and  becomes  refreshed  bv  a  night 
uf  sound  sleep — not  interrupted  by  dreams  of  bJwruptcy 
among  his  debtors,  or  of  solicitude  for  means  to  make  his  cash 
balance  good  the  following  day.  It  is  a  wise  providence  that 
tlie  bread,  and  the  meat,  and  the  vegetables,  of  our  own  pro- 
ducing, are  peculiarly  sweet.  This  is  an  inducement  for  cheer- 
ful labor,  ns  well  as  a  rich  reward  for  labor  already  performed. 
And,  while  hi  boring,  with  what  admiration  does  the  husband- 
man g;tze  U(K>n  his  waving  corn  ;  his  blestting  flocks;  his  cluster* 
ing  trees  ;  his  neat  cottage ;  and  a  thousand  other  tilings  that 
fill  his  soul  with  gratitude  and  praise !  That  man  may  be  the 
envy  of  kings,  with  a  landed  tide  securer  than  the  thrones  on 
which  they  sit.  In  the  language  of  Shakspeare,  he  wiiy  truly 
say, — '« 1  am  a  true  laborer.  I  earn  that  I  eAt,  get  tlMt  I  wear, 
owe  no  man  hale,  envy  no  man's  happiness,  glad  with  every 
roan's  good,  and  content  with  my  own  farm."  Such  a  man  s 
fuoi  is  wet  wi:h  no  teai-s,  is  cankeied  with  no  fraud,  is  stained 
with  no  blood.  And  he  may  rationally  add,  I  love  the  country 
— the  green,  open  country;  and  would  rather  go  forth,  with 
!<pade  in  hand,  and  "  earn  that  I  eat,"  than  "  chew  the  food  of 
idleneis,"  or  bask  in  the  smiles  of  f^ishion.  My  theatre  is  the 
country ;  my  dome  is  the  heavens ;  my  curtain  the  dark  blue 
»ky ;  the  sweet-scented  honeysuckle  and  the  green  gross  are  the 
carpet  on  which  I  tread. 

With  such  varied  associations,  with  such  hallowed  sympa- 
thies who  would*  not  live  in  the  country!  The  mariner  may 
teir  himself  from  the  endearments  of  his  family,  and  encounter 
the  perils  of  the  sea,  for  the  sake  of  a  livelihood  ;  but  constantly 
aniicipites  when  he  shall  be  relieved  from  such  a  dire  neci^sity. 
Anrl,  upon  the  same  principle,  the  enterprising  and  the  nmbi- 
lious  may  for  a  season  dwell  in  the  pent  city ;  but,  if  taste  do 
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Hie  ezceMefl  of  youth  are  drafts  upon  old  age,  payable  with  interest. 
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not  become  vitiated,  nnd  tl)e  affi^ctiona  defiled,  asinraiion^  for  a 
return  to  the  pure  delights  of  rustic  fiimplicity  and  beauty  will 
never  cease  to  ttwell  the  bosom. 
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Read  mture ;  aature  is  a  friend  of  truth ; 
W      Kature  is  Christian,  preaches  to  mankind. 
And  bids  dead  matter  aid  us  in  our  creed. 


Ir  a  man  apply  to  a  tailor  to  make  him  a  suit  of  clothes,  his 
firat  care  will  be,  to  furni:»h  the  aeveml  materiHis  needed  in 
their  production.  If  he  know  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the.^^e 
materials,  the  business  is  quickly  arranged ;  but,  if  he  does  not 
know,  he  makes  the  requisite  inquiries,  aware  that,  if  one  of  the 
articles  is  not  provided,  or  that,  if  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the 
quantity  of  the  others,  his  clothes  cannot  be  completed.  So,  if 
be  is  to  conbtruct  a  house,  iu  the  first  instance  he  provides  him- 
self with  a  cataloj^ue  of  the  materials  required  in  its  constru^;- 
tion.  If  he  were  not  to  furnish  lime,  the  nuison  could  not 
make  the  bricks  and  the  stones  hold  together.  If  he  were  not 
to  furnish  niiils,  the  carpenter  would  have  the  same  trouble  in 
regard  to  the  portion  of  it  to  be  constructed  of  wood.  Or,  if 
he  were  not  to  furnish  glass,  it  is  apparent  he  could  have  no 
windows.  This  may  appeiir  simple,  and  almost  childish.  It  is 
indeed  so.  But  let  it  be  applied  to  one  of  the  first  processes 
of  agricultural  life,  and  its  pertinency  will  be  evident.  We  will 
suppose  a  case,  to  illustrate  the  subject.  A  merchant  frum  the 
city,  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  chemical  nature  of  soils  and 
Vegetables,  moves  mto  the  country  and  purchases  a  farm.  His 
first  essay  is  to  rai;ie  a  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  and  five 
tliousand  bushels  of  potatoes.  He  then  ascertains  that  forty 
acres  of  land  will  probably  be  required  in  the  culture  of  each. 
He  accordingly  measures  off  hi^  land ;  but,  unfortunately,  he 
plants  hia  potatoes  upon  the  plat  best  suited  to  the  growth  of 
wheat,  and  sows  his  wheat  on  that  which  would  answer  for 


Proeperitj  is  no  just  scale ;  adverHity  is  the  only  true  balance  tu  weigh  fri«nJs. 


What  delight  ia  thmt  mind  able  to  rcomTe  and  impart,  which- 
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his  poUloea.  The  result  to  the  scientific  fanner  would  be  meet 
obvMus.  Again,  he  makes  another  mistake,  tie  is  advised  to 
mrinure  his  lioidd.  He  promptly  does  so ;  but  he  applies  the 
fertilizing  agents  designed  for  his  wheat  to  the  growth  of  his 
potatoes ;  and  those  adapted  to  their  production  are  used  on 
his  wheat  land.  By  this  means,  his  first  mistake  is  made  ad* 
ditioiMlly  ruinous  to  his  expected  profits. 

In  a  subsequent  chapter,  it  will  be  shown  that  vegetables  re- 
quire food  as  Well  as  animals ;  that  vrithout  it,  the  former  will 

<  no  more  live  and  flouriaih  than  the  latter.  In  the  present  place, 
sllasion  b  simply  made  to  that  fact.     Now,  further  to  illus- 

.  iTAte  the  case  of  the  novitiate  in  agriculture,  another  supposi- 
tion is  made.  True,  it  is  an  improbable  one ;  but  it  will  serve 
oar  purpose  equally  well.  Upon  a  well-cultivated  farm  in  one 
of  our  fertile  country  districts,  there  suddenly  locates  himself  a 

-  rare  genius  of  a  gentleman,  no  matter  whether  from  one  of  the 
hitherto  unknown  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  or  direct  from  the 
clouds.  Our  hero  is  wholly  ignorant  of  animal  physiology. 
Oar  farm  animals  he  had  never  seen.  Yet  he  was  enraptured 
with  the  horse,  and  bought  one  forthwith.  With  the  rich  flavor 
of  fresh  butter  he  was  delighted,  and  lost  no  time  in  providing 
s  stock  of  cows.  And,  although  not  pvticularly  smitten  with 
the  grunting  brotherhood,  yet,  as  they  were  seen  about  every 
fsmily  establishment,  he  got  up  a  full-stocked  piggery.  Like  a 
wise  man,  he  made  ample  provision  for  their  sustenance.  For 
his  horse  he  purchased  a  chest  of  tea,  a  bag  of  coffee,  and  a 
barrel  of  whisky;  and  for  his  cows  an  abundance  of  salted 
mackerel  and  smoked  herring.  Now  all  this  would  be  no  more 
preposterous  and  ridiculous  than  to  provide  food  for  vegetables 
which  their  natures  do  not  require ;  than  to  give  potatoes  the 

!  particular  elements  of  subsistence  and  growth  indispensable  in 
the  production  of  a  good  crop  of  wheat.  A  person  can  no 
more  obtain  a  good  growth  of  this  grain  from  soils  destitute  of 
the  vegetable  constituents  or  food  required  in  its  formation,  than 
a  woman  can  obtain  good  butter  from  churning  a  barrel  of  beer. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  production  of  all  vegetables. 

There  is  a  wonderful  analogy  between  the  animal  and  the 
vegetable  world.  This  analogy  is  so  conspicuously  developed, 
that  the  same  general  laws  must  prevail' in  both.  Indeed,  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  vegetable  world  are  removed  at  so  short  a 
distance  from  the  lowest  portions  of  the  animal  world,  one 
might  almost  presume  that  both  are  parts  of  the  same  system ; 
the  same,  as  asserted  in  the  hypothesis,  that  the  highest  grade 
in  what  is  called  the  irrational  animal  creation  approaches  so 
near  to  the  lowest  grade  of  the  human  species,  they  both  must 
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have  been  designed  for  a  single  chain — the  numerous  grada- 
tioos  being  links  in  thb  chain.  No  one  can  denj  that  much 
might  be  said  of  the  plausibility  of  such  a  theory — a  multitude 
of  facts  might  be  reached,  interesting  to  the  speculitive  mind, 
and  piusling.  in  the  extreme,  to  tho^e  who  adhere  with  tenacious 
jealoasy  to  the  systems  and  dogmas  embraced  in  cliildhood 
and  youth.  Without  entering  into  philosophical  speculations 
of  this  sort,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  u»e  well- 
established  facts  in  animal  economy,  to  establibh  corresponding 
ones  in  the  vegetable  world.  The  latter,  to  the  unlearned,  may 
not  be  apparent ;  but,  to  the  man  of  science,  they  are  as  well 
aiithenticated  as  the  former. 

The  position  has  been  assumed,  that  vegetables  require  food 
as  well  as  animals.     But  this  is  not  all.     We  well  know,  that 
the  same  kind  of  food  is  not  suited  to  the  constitution,  and  the 
taste,  and  organs  of  all  kinds  of  animals.     By  their  distinclive 
organs,  one  class  is  carnivorous  and  another  granivorous.    Those 
of  the  ocean  generally  require  different  food  from  those  on  ihe 
land.    And,  among  the  latter,  the  instincta  of  hunger  are  neatly 
innumerable.    The  tioble  horse  and  the  enduring  ox  are  disposed 
to  feed  on  the  verdant  grass.    Grain  and  insect^i  aie  particularly 
suited  to  the  tenants  i>f  the  poultry -yard.     Tlie  dog  wiH  con- 
tentedly gnaw  his  bone  for  hours.     The  hog  gloats  on  the  ref- 
use of  his  owner's  table,  while  even  carrion  is  adapted  to  the 
appetite  of  the  vulture.     The  food  that  some  would  devour 
with  instinctive  rapacity,  others  would  instinctively  avoid  as 
they  would  poison.     And  that  which  would  nourish  one  spe- 
cies impoverishea  another,  even  to  death.     The  vegettible  in- 
stincts for  food  are  alike  various.     Think  you,  that  the  dainty 
celery  would  flourish  in  company  with  the  moss,  in  the  barren 
regions  of  the  poles  ?  or,  that  upon  the  farm,  the  sevei-al  articles 
of  culture  require  precisely  the  same  elements  to  produce  a 
luxurious  growth  ?    True,  certain  elements  may  be  needed  by 
all  in  common,  only  in  different  quantities;  while  one  will  be 
nourished  mainly  by  one  elementary  principle,  a  second  by  a 
different  elementary  principle,  and  so  on  through  the  whole 
ransre  of  vegetable  nature. 

The  philosophy  of  what  is  called  a  rotation  of  crops  is  based 
on  these  characteristics  of  vegetable  formations.  EaaU  crop,  in 
its  turn,  draws  from  the  earth  much  of  the  elementary  principle 
required  for  its  growth.  A  second  succeeds,  and,  requiring  a 
different  elementary  principle,  does  the  same.  So  do  the  third 
and  the  fourth ;  each  taking  from  the  soil  what  is  needed  in  its 
own  production.  And  hence,  if  Indian  com,  for  instance,  were 
planted  year  after  year,  till  all  the  element  essential  in  its  forlha- 
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iioM  w«re  exhnusted,  the  farmer  could  no  more  obtain  anotiier 
crop  of  it  than  the  dairy  woman  could  obtain  butter  from  churn- 
ing buttermilk.  8he  might,  indeed,  mix  more  creao)  with  her 
buttermilk,  and  ranew  the  process  of  churning  with  success; 
bui,  otherwise,  she  could  not.  The  farmer,  in  like  manner,  if 
deCermined  on  having  still  another  crop  of  Indian  corn,  must 
cast  upon  the  soil  manurt*,  containing  the  exhausted  element,  to 
supply  the  deficiency  occasioned  by  previous  crops.  Then,  he 
May  bucoeed ;  but,  if  he  neglect  thus  to  replenish  the  soil,  he 
will  not  succeed.  He  may  plough  his  land ;  he  may  plant  the 
seed  ;  be  may  dig  about  tt ;  but,  in  the  season  of  harvest,  will 
&nd  himself  disappointed  of  uu  adequate  compensation  for  his- 
hibor. 

The  subject  may  be  farther  elucidated.  Tlie  farmer  takes  a 
sack  of  corn  to  the  gri^-mill,  and  the  miller  gives  him  in  return 
a  s»ack  filled  with  raeaL  This  is  a  commonplace  transaction. 
it  is  done  time  after  time,  the  year  thtx)ugh.  Whenever  the 
sack  of  corn  is  curried,  a  sack  of  meal  may  be  brought  back. 
But,  let  him  go  without  his  sack  of  corn,  and  the  miller  would 
promptly  decline  to  deliver  him  the  me<il,  saying,  bring  your 
corn,  and  you  may  expect  mejd  in  return,  but,  otherwise,  you 
cannot  ex(>ect  it.  The  farmer  has  no  more  right  to  expect  good 
crops  of  graiu  from  his  fields,  without  manuring  them,  than  to 
expect  meal  from  tlie  miller  not  furnished  with  the  grain  of 
which  it  is  to  be  made.  Or,  suppose  the  farmer  Uike  a  sack  of 
oats  to  the  grist-mill,  and  requests  the  miller  to  gtind  it  into 
cora-meal;  but  the  miller  replies  to  him.  This  I  cannot  do;  I 
cannot  make  corn-m.eal  of  oats ;  if  you  desire  the  corn-meal,  you 
must  bring  me  a  sack  of  Indian  corn.  Nor  is  this  any  more 
uoreasonable  in  tlie  farmer,  than  to  expect  a  piirticular  crop 
from  a  particular  lot  of  land — for  instance,  a  crop  of  wheat, 
when  the  land  is  only  in  a  condition  to  produce  potatoes,  or 
lodian  com,  or  buckwheat. 

From  tliese  palpable  cjises,  and  others  that  might  be  given, 
it  is  apparent  that  a  farmer  should  be  skilled  in  the  nature  of 
soils,  and  the  physiology  of  vegetation.  He  must  know  the 
coasiituents  of  soils,  and  the  constituents  of  difforent  vegetable 
substances.  Or,  he  must  pursue  his  agricultural  hibors  as  if  he 
knew  them.  It  is  not,  indeed,  essential  that  he  learn  them 
from  b'K>ks.  He  may  be  ignorant  of  the  scientific  terms  used 
in  their  description.  He  may  cultivate  the  earth  as  the  parrot 
talks  or  the  mocking*bird  sings,  in  simple  imitsttion  of  others. 
He  may  bountifully  manure  his  land,  because  his  father  always 
dill  it  before  him ;  or  because  his  neighbors  do  it.  He  may 
mike  and  preserve  manures  on  the  most  approved  principht). 
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in  the  whj  of  imitating  others,  till  the  Imbit  has  l)ecome  a  kind 
'  of  instinct.  And  in  the  same  manner  he  may  pursue,  in  Ins 
process  of  farming,  a  rotation  of  crops,  without  the  leiist  con- 
ception of  the  philosophy  of  it.  This  may  answer  a  tolerable 
purpose.  It  is  far  better  than  not  to  do  it  at  all.  The  hou>«e- 
keeper  may  never  have  seen  a  book  on  chemistry ;  she  may  not 
imagine  that  she  understands  an  atom  of  tl^e  science ;  yet,  she 
duly  proportions  the  materials  for  making  bread — sh'^  mixes 
th^'m — she  kneads  the  compound  ;  she  allows  a  suitable  periml 
fxr  fermentation;  all  being  a  chemical  process;  and  hen,  prop- 
erly regulating  the  temperature  of  her  oven,  produces  a  better 
article  than  could  be  produced  by  the  most  learned  college*  pro- 
fessors. This  is  all  well ;  and  it  is  hoped  we  shall  not  be  obKged 
to  eat  poor  bread  till  our  wives  and  daughters  l)ecome  ablts  to 
deliver  a  pr6found  Iccrture  on  the  science  so  well  developed  in 
many  of  the  operations  of  cookery !  And,  if  we  were  to  have 
no  good  crops  from  our  farms  till  all  our  farmers  and  laborers 
become  adepts  ill  chemical  agriculture,  it  is  apprehended  the 
population  of  the  world  would  ere  long  be  reduced,  by  famhie, 
to  a  point  that  would  prevent  the  sale  of  wild  lands. 

Nevertheless,  the  science  is  equally  important,  whether  the 
asrriculturist  adopts  it  understandingly,  or  only  in  the  manner 
suggested.  It  is  most  evident  that  such  a  process  is  a  grovel- 
ing and  degraded  one.  He  takes  no  more  plesisure  in  it  than 
the  parmt  in  uttering  the  words  heard  from  those  around  her, 
without  knowing  their  signification ;  or  than  the  mocking-bird 
feels  in  rehearsing  the  notes  of  other  songsters,  without  feeling 
the  power  of  the  melody ;  or  than  the  young  linguist  in  repeat- 
ing the  words  and  sentences  of  an  unknown  language.  The  ox 
labor's  patiently  ;  but  does  he  experience  the  pleasure  in  hjs  toils 
that  he  would  if  he  understood  that  they  were  designed  to  pro- 
duce future  supplies  of  sustenance?  It  cannot  be  presumed. 
So  the  agriculturist,  who  understands  the  retisons  for  all  the 
operations  necessary  for  successful  results,  fe<*ls  a  peculiar  satis- 
faction ;  he  sympathizes  with  the  man  of  science;  holds  commu- 
nion with  him  in  word  and  thought ;  and,  especi  'lly,  he  rises 
by  ecstatic  impulses  to  fellowship  with  the<6reat  Being  who  h 
over  us ;  feeling  a  conscious  dignity,  felt  by  no  one  else,  in  betn<r 
able  to  coroprebend  a  measure  of  the  laws  by  which  lie  governs 
the  world. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  FARMERS. 


IHiat  great  effects  from  little  caimes  upringl 
What  wealth  dues  well-directed  labor  bring  I 


Prettous  to  going  upon  what  might  be  viewed  the  mab 
portion  of  our  work,  I  will  introduce  a  chapter  on  education. 
Thin  may  be  judged  an  incident  suitable  for  an  appendix,  rather 
than  a  leading  article  for  so  prominent  a  place.     But  it  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  most  farmers  have  families  of  children, 
whone  mentiil  culture  may  properly  take  precedence  over  the 
culture  of  the  farm.     It  is  not  less  important  that  a  man  pro- 
vide intellectual   food  for  his  children,  than  that  he  provide 
wholesome  aliment  for  the  nourishment  and  growth  of  their 
bodiRs.    There  should  be  no  delay  in  providing  it ;  and  it  should 
iilsn  be  of  the  best  kind.     If  they  have  not  a  sufficient  quantitv 
f)f  food  for  animal  sustenance,  and  of  proper  quality,  they  will 
become  stinted,  and  their  physical  powers  will  not  be  developed  ; 
the  same  as  calves  and  young  swine,  in  a  manner,  are  never  able 
to  recover  from  it,  if  not  properly  fed.     If  you  desire  that  your 
son  become  a   man  of  g«)od   stature,   lieaUhy,  athletic,  and 
powerful,  nourish  him  prudently  and  freely  with  invigorating 
fiKNl,  give  him  habitual  exercise,  judiciously  adiipted  to  his  in- 
creasing strength  ;  let  him  gradually  become  exposed  to  the  air, 
the  we^ither,  and  whatever  surrounding  influences  attend  the 
liibors  of  manhood.     There  may  be  instamces  where  all  this  will 
be  insufficient ;  where  naturally  feeble  constitution,  sickness*  or 
^ome  unlooked  for  opposing  circumstances,  will  prevent  the  an- 
ticipated result.    These,  however,  are  exceptions  to  a  general 
rule,  and  furnish  no  argument  against  the  practice  recom- 
mended. 

But,  it  is  even  more  important  that  the  parent,  if  he  desire 
his  children  to  become  distinguislied  in  society  for  respectability 
and  usefulness — his  sons  capable  of  filling  the  high  stations  of 
the  repubKc,  as  magistrates,  as  legislators,  as  merchants,  as  pro- 
fessional men — and  his  daughters  to  become  the  wives  of  such, 
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or,  in  all  cases,  as  mothers,  at  the  head  of  the  household,  capa- 
ble of  educating  their  own  children,  to  exhibit  the  characteristics 
of  an  accomplished  lady — as  feasible  and  attractive  on  the  farm 
as  in  the  city  drawing -room ; — if  the  parent  desire  this,  let  him 
give  his  children  the  proper  intellectual  food.  On  a  farm  there 
is  but  little  danger  but  what  children  will  be  amply  provided 
in  regard  to  their  physical  powers ;  but,  in  regard  to  mental 
culture,  it  is  not  so.  In  another  clmpter  it  has  already  been 
intimated,  that  among  agriculturists  the  tendency  is  to  neglect 
education.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  errors,  and  in  its  conse- 
quences the  most  ruinous,  prevailing  in  our  country.  In  our 
country  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  agricultural 
portion  of  the  community  be  well  educated.  Here  we  have  no 
privileged  orders ;  no  hereditary  distinctions  of  rank.  The  ad- 
ministration of  our  government  is  open  to  all.  lui  czcellence 
and  its  perpetuity  will  depend  on  the  purity  and  the  wisdom  of 
those  who  are  to  control  it.  If,  in  coming  time,^he  honest  sons 
of  our  honest  yeomanry,  with  a  sufficiency  of  natural  and  ac- 
quired talents,  are  placed  in  our  Halls  of  Legislation — in  our 
Cabinet  Councils — and  on  our  Benches  of  Justice — we  need  not 
apprehend  but  what  the  glory  of  our  republic,  to  generations 
far  in  the  future,  will  be  the  admiration  of  the  civilized  world. 
We  should  have  nothing  to  fear  from  such  men ;  they  and  their 
families  are  identified  with  the  great  interests  of  the  country  ; 
Ihey  would  consider  it  their  duty  to  preserve  and  advance  these 
interests ;  and  they  could  have  no  motive  or  temptation  to  neg- 
lect them.  But,  when  our  yeomanry,  our  mechanics,  and  the 
other  producing  classes  of  our  country,  are  sufliciently  wanting 
in  wisdom  and  patriotism  to  allow  political  paupers,  dema- 
gogues, and  political  gamblers,  to  occufiy  the  administration  of 
our  government  for  a  protracted  period  of  years,  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  inscribe  upon  the  arch  of  our  Politictil  Temple,  in 
the  sublime  language  of  .the  prophet  Daniel — Mene,  Mene,  Tekel, 
Upharsin, 

This  is  no  wild  revery  of  the  imagination;  it  is  no  high- 
wrought  dream  of  the  hypochondriac.  Who  are  now  the  truly, 
good  and  great  men,  as  politicians,  of  our  country  ?  Who  were 
they  in  the  generation  gone  by  ?  Who,  in  our  conflicts  for  in- 
dependence, and  national  honor,  and  national  rights,  have 
caused  their  names  to  be  written  on  the  scroll  of  fame  ?  Mostly 
the  sons  of  working-men.  So  it  must  be  hereafter.  Hitherto, 
moreover,  these  persons,  generally  wiihoat  the  advantages  of 
early  education,  by  the  foice  of  native  talents,  and  the  propi- 
tious influences  of  concurring  circumstances,  veached  their  high 
destination.     They  iwd  bot  the  powerful  obstacles  to  be  en- 
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coantered,  liereHfter  to  be  in  the  way  of  MtniUr  men.  Politicnl 
speculators  are  of  more  recent  dale  in  our  country.  Then  ihey 
wvr^  few  in  number,  and  timid  in  their  movements.  Poliiicai 
liceDtJousness  had  not  then  become  a  tree  so  large,  with  vooU 
ao  deep  and  firm,  >is  to  withstand  human  power  to  caat  it  down ; 
and  with  spreading  branches  »o  wide  as  to  shelter  and  protect 
tbum^sands  of  unprincipled  traiiocs  to  national  integrity.  Hence, 
hensafter^iithere  must  be  far  more  attention  paid  to  education — 
to  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  especially  among  the  yeo- 
munry — to  enable  good  men  the  better  to  expose  the  sophisms 
atid  the  heresies  of  poliiicai  knavery ;  or  we  shall  be  surpri>ed, 
on  awaking  from  a  bewildering  reveiy,  to  find  some  cunning 
Delilah  ha»  removed  our  hoary  locks,  and  made  us  as  powerless 
as  wA'i  the  ancient  giant. 

We  have  our  L;iw  Schools,  our  Medical  Schools,  and  our  Di- 
vinity Schools ;  but  where  are  our  AgricuUumI  Schools  ?  Per- 
haps, ia  the  whole  country,  we  have  half  a  dozen  schools,  p^r- 
tictthii'ly  adapted  to  the  circumstances  and  the  interests  of  the 
yeomanry.  Is  it  not  a  moat  inexplicible  fact,  that  notwith- 
standing abo«t  two-tliirds  of  all  the  Common  Sch(M>Is  of  the 
Ctiuniry  are  supported  by  farmers,  and  are  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  larmers,  there  is  hoarcely  an  atom  of  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  them  liaving  reference  to  the  duties,  or  the  inter- 
«>t>,  or  the  conventional  usages  of  agricultural  society?  At- 
tend one  of  thrir  anuual  or  quarterly  exhibitions,  and  you  would 
not  sUApeet,  from  the  examinations  or  the  rehearsals,  that  these  | 
children  knew  that  they  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers  ; 
that  all  their  interests  and  all  their^  anticipations  are  blended 
with  liie  lampUcity — the  picturesque  scenery — unpolished  re- 
aliiies  of  rural  life.  Save  the  elements  of  education,  which  are 
and  should  be  common  to  all  classes,  they  are  no  more  instruct- 
ed in  the  arts  and  mysteries  of  their  own  particular  sphere  of 
life  than  though  they  were  the  children  of  Red  Men  in  our 
Western  wilderness.  If  the  fact  were  not  incontrovertible,  it 
would  be  incredible.  All  this  is  fundamentally  wrong ;  and  it 
is  the  consequence  of  a  want  of  interest  on  the  subject.  It  is 
not  known  that  more  than  one  Agricultural  School-book  has 
ever  been  published  in  this  country ;  and  that,  although  pos- 
sessing great  meiit,  was  never  much  used>  such  was  the  public 
apathy  on  the  subject. 

Again,  it  is  known  that  in  the  State  of  New  York  large  ap- 
propriations of  money  hare  been  made  for  esttiblishing  in  every 
niche  and  comer  District  School-Libraries.  The  act  was  a  noble 
iastunce  of  wisdom  and  liberality.  Such  a  territory  deserves  the 
name  of  Empire  State.     With  such  Hberal  provision  for  increas- 
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ing  the  diffus^ion  of  useful  Icnowledge,  her  farmen  and  her  me- 
ch  inics  mt^  become  i\9  much  disliiigulshed  as  her  merchantii — 
models  to  ihu  jeomnnry  and  the  ciiizens  of  the  whole  couiftry. 
The  naml)er  of  these  libraries  is  far  greater  than  any  one  Woyld 
imagine  not  familiar  with  the  topography  and  statistics  of  ^e 
Stale.  And  the  number  of  volumes  m  thero  all  Is  surpasajAg 
calculation,  the  libraries  varying  generally  froip»  two  to  four 
hundred  each  ;  mukinfr,  it  may  be,  at  the  present «time,  five 
millions  of  volumes.  Yet,  strange  to  tell,  how  few  of  them  are 
parucularly  suited  to  the  interests  of  an  agricultural  community  I 
True,  there  are  no  certain  data  at  command  td  settle  the  ques* 
tion  ;  but  from  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  American  bibliography, 
and  with  the  names  of  those  got  up  by  the  principal  publishing 
houses  that  furnished  these  libraries,  it  is  believed  tliere  is  not 
one  volume  in  fifty  belonging  to  them  p«irticularly  adapted  to 
the  use  of  farmers.  You  may  probably  find  in  them  twenty 
volumes  of  Scott's  Novels,  Cooper's  Novels,  lfa)*FyattV,  and 
even  Bulwer*s  Novels,  the  Mysteiiea  of  Paris,  and  the  like  stuff, 
where  you  can  find  a  single  volume  of  the  class  most  needed. 
This  is  more  absurd  than  to  fill  up  a  library  for  the  especial  use 
of  Medical  students  with  Ruch  books  as  Tillotaon'a  Sermons, 
Qill's  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  Mather's  Maffnalia,  NeaKs  His- 
tory of  the  Puritans,  Hopkins's  System  of  Diviuity,  Salem 
Witchcraft,  and  the  Memoirs  of  Jemima  Wilkiason. 

On  no  account  should  the  attention  to  elementary  education 
in  our  country  schools  be  diminished.  Let  all  the  members  of 
the  household  be  not  only  correct,  but  elegant  readers;  and 
reading,  in  the  long  evenings  of  winter,  becomes  a  pleasure. 
If,  for  a  succession  of  years,  they  be  habitually  employed  ta  thia 
delightful  exercise,  a  fund  of  knowledge  in  history,  in  biogra- 
phy, and  in  genend  literature,  will  be  acquired  of  unspeakable 
value.  Correct  spelling,  too,  should  never  be  disregarded  or 
neglected — it  is  one  of  the  very  decencies  of  elementary  educa- 
tion ;  and  in  time  may  be  effected  by  reading.  So  will  the 
correct  use  of  language  or  practical  grammar.  All,  too,  ahould 
be  familiar  with  the  philosophy  of  figures,  or  common  Arith- 
metic ;  farmers  and  mechanics,  as  well  as  merchants.  But  this 
is  quickly  accomplished.  With  a  very  little  instruction  at 
school,  boys  on  a  farm  will  perfect  themselves  in  it,  by  counting 
the  cows,  the  poultry,  and  the  hills  and  rows  of  com— with  the 
inductions  that  will  necessarily  follow,  called  inductive  arithme- 
tic. Then  there  is  Geography  and  the  elements  of  Astronomy, 
that  should  make  a  part  of  common  school  education.  With 
the  former,  at  the  present  day,  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  coun- 
try should   be  well  acquainted.     If  ignorant  of  its  principal 
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f«iitiireH.  Ihej  will  MppeHr  ridiculous.  Yet  an  iniimnte  knowl- 
edg«*  of  it  is  Hcquirnd  id  a  lihort  time,  froiu  the  lut^iaitince  de- 
rived from  tht»  superior  mapn  and  treatises  now  in  use. 

All  %km  above  brancheH,  with  good  teach  era,  in  country  towns 
▼here  there  ta  opportjinity.  for  attending  f^chool  from  three  to 
sii  moiiihA  annually,  m^y  be  acquired  by  the  time  children  are 
ten  win  old  ;  leaiviiig  <fi<rht  or  ten  years  more  to  be  occupied 
mahily  in  acquiring  some  of  the  general  higher  branches  of  ed- 
ttCHlion,  and  tlie  branches  particularly  appropriate  to  particular 
oecupAtions.  If  nil  thi^  period  in  school,  with  the  long  winter 
eveiiin:;!*.  and  the  other  leisure  to  be  gleaned  up  in  rural  life, 
lie  devoted  to  aseful  studies,  our  farmers  will  not  only  become 
ihtiriHighly  versed  in.  the  mysteries  of  agriculture,  but  would  be 
able  to  converse  advant^ifj^eouslv  with  men  of  science  and  liter- 
ature ;  t4)  discuss  questions  in  philosophy  and  metaphysics  ;  and 
to  eiigiige  in  hU  the  details  of  legislation  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  They  will  become  the  lei^ing  men  of  the  country ; 
men  of  sound  judgment ;  men  proire  to  habits  of  rigid  investi- 
gation ;  and,  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  not  abbtmctionists, 
bttt  thorough,  persevering,  practical  men. 

In  the  succeeding  depaitments  of  agricultural  education  I 
would  have  Book-keeping  by  Single  Entry  at  least,  needed  by 
every  farmer  in  keeping  his  common  accounts — ^a  labor,  by  the 
bve,  which  may  be  done  properly  by  his  wife  and  daughters ; 
Cheini^iry.  so  far,  certainly,  as  its  principles  are  involved  in  cul- 
tivating his  Kinds ;  Geology,  likewise,  to  the  same  extent ;  and 
then  Natural  Philosopliy,  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  a  source  of 
amusement,  or  be  rendered  subservient  to  agricultural  opera- 
tions.    Ifechanic3«l  Philosophy,  in  sundry  labors  on  a  farm,  is  of 
great  use.     Yet  all  this  only  curries  the  farmer  to  the  threshold 
of  the  great  8t4)re-hous6  of  Knowledge  adapted  to  his  inter- 
ests and  his  daily  necessities.     Where  is  liortioulture,  with  all 
its  enchantment  of  flowers  and  fruit?     Children  be  taught  to 
learn  the  names  of  the  stars  and  their  constellaiirms,  and  remnin 
ignorant  of  the  orgstns  in  that  countless  multitude  of  blooming 
nature,  from  which  they  inhale  the  most  fnigrant  odors,  and  on 
which  the  eye  revels  in  ecstactic  admiration  I     Be  taught  to 
I  leant  the  magnitudes  and  the  motions  of  those  far  distant  orbs, 
I  Md  Mill  remain  ignorant  of  the  distinctive  attributes  of  the 
difl^rent  kinds  of  fruit  with  which  their  tables  are  loaded,  and 
f.tnn  which,  if  properly  regarded,  may  become  to  the  farmer  a 
■ovrce  of  important  revenue  ! 

Yet  even  more  important  to  the  farmer  do  I  ef^teem  animal 
(ihy^tiilogv.  Ti>  me  it  appears  absurd  that  childien  should  be 
taaght  to  remember  the  name^of  the  different  capes  and  bays. 
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nnd  the  different  penks  of  mountains,  in  the  most  distant  parts    ^ 
of  the  ^lob«^,  and  siill  remain  ignorant  of  the  namea  of  the  »ev-     g 
enii  bonea  in  their  own  bodies ;  of  the  organs  through  which 
the  blood  so  wonderfully  pursues  its  rapid  movement;  and,  in- 
deed, of  the  several  functions  incident  to  animal  life  and  mo- 
tion  !     What  is  there  in  the  wide  universe  so  marvelous  as  the     « 
formation  of  the  human  structure  ?     What  knowledire  to  us  fto 
important  as  this  wonderful  machine — to  comprehend  its  com- 
plicated action,  so  that,  if  one  of  its  nicely-constructed  wheels     o 
is  marred  and  moved  from  its  proper  place,  we  may  apply  all     g 
suitable  aid  to  restore  it?     In  addition  to  the  use  of  appropri- 
ate compends  on  the  subject,  let  the  town  physician  deliver  a 
lecture  or  two  every  year  in  each  one  of  our  District  achofil- 
houses,  for  the  benefit  of  parents  and  children ;  and  who  can 
estimate  the  advantage  of  the  pnictice?     it  would  do   more 
good   than  a  cart-lond  of  medicine  dealt  out  where  it  is  not 
needed,  as  it  often    happens.      And  to  the   agriculturist  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  farm  animals  is,  as  it  were,  of  greater 
importance.  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  particular  points  in  these 
animals,  well  understood  by  the  stock  amateur,  we  cannot  dulj 
estimate  their  value,  one  would  think,  indispensable  in  the  rais- 
ing or  purchaising  of  them.   Without  a  knowledge  of  their  physio- 
logical habits,  we  cannot*  most  surely,  be  enabled  in  the  best 
manner  to  promote  th«ir  health  and  their  growth.     And  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  their  anatomical  orgiinization,  we  cannot 
duly  provide  for  them  if  lame  or  sick. 

There  should  be,  therefore,  at  least  in  every  town,  a  cabinet  of 
farm  animal  skeletons ;  and,  as  often  as  once  a  year,  there  should 
be  lectures  on  them.     These  lectures  should  be  delivered  by  one 
or  more  of  the  District  school  masters,  who  should  be  chosen 
partly  in  reference  to  their  competency  for  that  service ;  unless 
some  farmer,  or  the  son  of  a  farmer,  in  the  town  were  able  nnd 
disposed  to  dio  it.     But,  at  all  events,  every  boy  in  these  schools 
of  a  competent  age  should  be  instructed  in  the  science.     On 
sundry  kindred  subjects,  lectures  in  a  similar  way  should  be 
maintained  :  on  geology,  on  agricultural  chemistry,  on  budding 
and  grafting  fruit-trees,  on  compost  m^viures,  and,  indeed,  on  an 
almost  innumerable   number  of  subjects.     In   that  case,  our 
country  District  schoolmasters  would  be  men  of  character  and 
sufficiency  of  learning ;  tliey  would  have  in  society  a  reput»ible 
position  ;  and  the  schools  themselves  would  be  the  founUiins 
from  which  would  nnnunlly  go  forth  young  men  of  talent  and 
genius  to  enrich  the  producing  capital  of  the  country. 

]h  it  said  that  teachers  then  would  be  required  of  a  his/her 
gnide  of  competency  to  instruct  than  those  now  employed  ? 
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That  is  the  very  point  at  which  we  aim.  Only  employ  such 
tiachers  thmu«:;hout  the  country,  ami  the  elevation  of  fHrmers 
will  be  speedily  efi'ected ;  not  simpty  in  competency  for  their 
own  appropriate  sphere  of  labor,  but  as  men  of  distinguished 
e  intelligence  in  political  economy,  in  polilic:^,  and  in  whatever 
«  el^se  i;i  connecteit  with  the  fundamental  interests  of  socie'y.  It 
ft  may  be  said,  too,  that  such  teachers  would  cost  more  than  the 
people  can  aflfurd  to  pay.  That  is  all  flummery.  ]«  it  not 
cheaper  to  pay  thirty  dollars  for  a  cow  that  will  give  fi IWen 
(|uarts  of  milk  a  day,  than  to  give  twenty  dollars  for  one  that 
^  will  yield  only  ten  quarts  a  day  ?  If  one  schoolmaster  will 
t-nable  children  to  learn  as  much  by  the  time  they  are  fourteen 
years  of  age,  as  another  will  teach  them  by  the  time  they  are 
eighteen,  is  not  the  former  one  cheapest,  if  ten  dollars  more  in 
ptid  for  him  than  is  paid  for  the  latter?  The  question  is  t<>o 
pUin  to  require  an  answer.  Let  these  views  on  common  school 
education  be  carried  into  practice,  and  the  agricultural  commu- 
1^  niiy  will  readily  appreciate  the  results.  As  much  as  their  edu- 
cation has  heretofoie  been  neglected,  and  as  much  as  they  have, 
f>f  course,  been  depressed  below  their  proper  level,  there  is  no 
deficiency  in  them  to  comprehend  any  subject  whatever,  when 
\'   properly  placed  before  them. 

?  The  author  will  here  make  reference  to  an  incident  in  the 
e  history  of  his  own  life.  Such  allusions  are  not  usually  in  good 
tisie;  but  the  one  referred  to  is  so  well  fitted  to  com iborate 
the  cot  rectness  of  those  views,  he  is  unwilling  to  permit  the 
occasion  to  pass  unimproved.  It  may  be  still  known  to  a  po> 
(fon  of  the  community,  as  readily  as  such  th'ngn  are  ordin:itily 
forgotten,  that  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  piid  not  a  litdi' 
•itieiition  to  education  and  school  literatute.  He  Wfis  in  advance 
of  the  age.  Then  scarcely  an  Ame  ican  8ch(K>l-book  had  been 
published.  Several  of  tl)e  prevailing  features  of  the  school- 
books  now  in  use  originated  with  himself,  although  he  is  con 
strained  to  admit,  that  in  the  same  sphere  of  labor  others  have 
irisen,  and  so  far  outstripped  him,  th;tt  in  his  advanci'd  age  he 
is  as  much  behind  the  times  as  he  was  then  in  advance  of  them. 
With  this  prehminary  he  will  state  his  incident. 

When  a  sophomore  in  college,  forty  years  hince,  he  was  applied 
to,  by  a  thiid  pirty,  to  teach  a  district  schfK)!  in  a  disumi  .Mic- 
tion of  the  country  durin<;  his  winter  vacation,  a  thinj;  then 
very  common  with  collegiate  students.  The  terms  were  unJcr- 
i»lood  to  be  twenty  dollars  a  mtmlh  and  bofud.  The  >cene  of 
his  labors  was  to  be  in  a  locality  of  ivealthy,  plai:i,  ill  tenite, 
but  common-sense  farmers.  On  his  arrival  thev  were  all  stran 
«;ers  to  him;  and  they,  on  the  other  hnnd,  pl.ntiful,  like  mos* 
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quitoes,  as  the  Blakes  are  in  the  country,  had  never  before 
heard  his  name,  having  expected  one  of  his  clussroates,  who  whs 
prevented  by  sickness  from  fulfilling  his  engagement.  It  took 
them  not  a  lillie  time  to  become  familiar  with  his  cognomen, 
consisting,  as  it  did,  of  five  letters  only,  combined  in  a  monos\  I- 
lable.  Different  ones  would  pronounce  it  over  and  o\  er,  .so  as 
to  lie  sure  to  get  it  correct,  that  they  might  not  insult  the 
schoolmaster  by  addressing  him  with  a  misnomer.  Fortunately, 
on  another  tack,  he  was  less  repulsive.  Although  a  student  of 
college,  in  manners  and  dress  he  retained  much  of  the  fn^shness 
of  the  hard  hills  of  his  native  granite  state.  This  was  common 
ground,  on  which  his  patrons  could  meet  him  in  full  fellowship. 
Never  will  he  forget  the  gushing  sympathies,  from  old  and 
young,  mule  and  female,  like  a  mantle,  soon  spread  over  him. 
Never,  nevi-r,  will  he  forget  the  kindness  he  here  experienced. 
Plain  in  manners  and  in  dress — illiterate,  too,  as  these  people 
were,  not  a  few  of  them  had  souls  big  as  the  souls  of  piia- 
ces. 

Yef,  with  all  this  fair  opening  to  him,  a  mistake  of  sad  and 
deep  interest  had  been  made.  Instead  of  allowing  twenty  dol- 
lars a  month  and  board,  this  sum  i^as  what  had  always  been 
paid,  including  board.  Here  was  a  dilemma  of  no  ordinary 
difficulty  from  which  to  be  extricated.  What  was  he  to  do ! 
Sixty  dollars  he  needed  on  his  return  to  the  university  to  pay 
bis  college  bills.  This  sum  he  expected  to  receive  from  his 
three  months'  labor.  The  season  was  too  far  advanced  to  seek 
similar  occupation  elsewhere.  It  was  the  lesser  evil  to  go  to  woi  k 
where  he  was,  and  carry  back  with  him  to  his  classic  halls  only 
half  of  the  expected  amount  of  money.  He  knew  the  Presi- 
dent was  a  seuMble  and  kind-hearted  man,  having,  by  his  own 
exertions,  raised  himself  from  the  condition  of  a  poor  boy  to 
the  honorable  station  he  then  held ;  and  would  of  course  m.ike 
favorable  allowance  to  a  pupil,  perplexed  as  the  writer  was. 
Therefore,  he  resuU'ed  to  go  to  work  forthwith  in  his  school 
with  all  diligence  and  fidelity.  This  he  did  with  as  much  ear- 
nestness and  untiring  perseverance  as  though  he  were  to  have 
received  one  hundred  dollars  a  month.  He  took  his  oldest 
scholars  to  his  own  room  evenings,  where  he  lectured  them  and 
drilled  them  till  they  thought  of  nothing  else  but  the  business  of 
the  school;  the  spirit  spread  to  all  the  classes;  but  one  im- 
pulse animated  the  whole  of  this  juvenile  mass  of  mind.  Their 
improvement,  to  their  parents,  soon  became  a  matter  of  admira- 
tion and  conveiisatioD.  The  report,  as  news  usually  spreads  in 
a  country  town,  spread  like  prairie-fire  before  the  wind.  Chil- 
dren from  other  school  districts  crowded  in ;  the  committees 


Many  oonie  to  bring  their  cloUies  to  cbaroh  rathiir  than  themselves. 
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of  other  districto  came  to  witness  their  progress ;  and  before 
the  three  short  months  were  gone,  the  master  was  thought  to 
be  a  prodigy ! 

Now,  good  remder,  for  the  moral.  These  plain  farmers 
resolved  to  do  well  by  the  master.  From  private  sources  they 
raised  the  money,  and  permitted  him  to  return  with  his  sixty 
dollars  in  his  pocket ;  and  also  engaged  him  at  twenty-five  dol- 
lars per  month,  and  board,  for  the  subsequent  winter.  And 
afterward,  when  broken  down  m  health,  and  expecting  an 
early  grave,  some  of  these  generous-minded  souls  furnished 
him  with  a  good  horse,  saddle,  hridle,  and  portmanteau,  with 
which  he  spent  a  season  in  traveling ;  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  regiUB  his  health,  and  again  to  pursue  his  own  studies.  So 
it  would  be,«geaera11y,  in  o«r  country  schools,  if  the  teachers 
wiMild  induce  the  children  to  learn  as  they  n^ight  learn,  and  ba 
they  ought  to  learn — to  learn  in  three  or  four  years,  what  usually 
oecnpiea  them  ten  or  twelve  years^^and  theti  not  well  learned — 
the  pttrenta  would  understand  the  difference,  and  would  govern 
themselveB  accordingly ;  they  would  understand  the  difference 
as  well  as  they  would  the  difference  between  two  laborers  on 
a  farm,  one  aceemplishing  double  the  work  of  the  other. 

And  it  b  designed  to  make  the  above  little  incident  the  basis 
of  a  little  moral  instmotion  to  the  young  reader.  In  school, 
generally,  the  inculcation  ef  good  mo^al  principle  is  as  neces- 
sary as  instruction  in  the  arts  and- sciences.  Without  moral 
principle  and  moral  courage,  the  genius  and  the  learning  of  Sir 
I  Isaac  Newton  and  of  Benjamin  Franklin  will  never  raise  an 
"  individual  to  the  height  of  real  greatness.  And  to  boy»,  and 
Toufig  men  especially,  I  would  say,  on  the  farm,  in  the  work- 
shop, and  in  the  counting-room,  be  faithful  to  your  employers — 
woi%  as  well  for  them  as  you  would  for  yourselves ;  not  less 
assiduous,  not  less  persevering,  if  laboring  for  small  wages,  than 
1  though  you  were  assured  of  the  highest  compensation.  This 
i  has  been  the  maxim  of  the  author  through  life.  This  should 
be  the  maxim  of  every  young  man  especially  ;  for  it  will,  in 
the  end,  always  secure  employment  for  him ;  and,  wluit  is  infi- 
«  nitely  better,  the  confidence  and  the  friendship  of  all  who 
know  him.  And  if  a  young  laboring  man  of  decent  appear- 
ance and  manners  has  become  wearied  and  almost  discouraged 
in  unsuccessfully  seeking  employment,  let  him  present  himself 
before  some  respectable  farmer,  offering  to  work  for  nothing 
rather  than  not  be  occupied  at  all — ^let  him  apply  himself  as 
above  suggested,  and  he  will,  assuredly,  in  a  short  period,  ac- 
quire in  the  neighborhood  a  reputation  worth  more  than  reeu- 
lar  wages,  and  which  ever  afterward  will  secure  him  a  desirable 
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station.    With -such  moral  principles  I  would  have  the  sons  of 
farmers  educated. 

It  is  not  easy  to  enumerate  all  the  branches  of  learning  ap- 
propriate to  the  wants  and  the  circumstances  of  a  farmer.  Ge- 
ometry, in  addition  to  the  branches  named,  will  certainly  be  of 
use  to  him;  he  cannot  measure  his  own  lands  without  it. 
Neariy  all  farming  implements  involve  in  then*  construction  the 
'principles  of  mechanical  philosophy.  Is  it  asked  how  geology 
can  be  used  by  the  farmer  ?  The  answer  is  simple.  The  first 
object  of  this  science  is  to  furnish  him  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
component  parts  of  this  earth,  and  of  course  of  the  nature  of 
soils.  A  volume  of  facts  could  be  given  to  show  this ;  but  a 
single  one  is  sufficient.  In  New  Jersey  there  are  tracts  ei  land 
now  worth  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  dollai^  an  acre,  which  a  few 
years  ago  were  not  worth  fencing.  The  application  of  marl 
has  effected  the  change.  Without  that  knowledge  the  knji 
would  have  oondnued  as  worthless  as  at  first.  And  cannot  en- 
tomology, or  a  knowledge  of  insects,  be  applied  to  farming? 
In  the  year  1887,  a  singfo  species  of  insect,  the  wheat  fly,  cost 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  several  millions  of  dolkurs.  The 
canker-worm,  the  grasehopper,  the  cut-worm,  the  rose-bug, 
and  numerous  other  insects,  frequently  ^present  themselves, 
though  smidl,  yet  powerAil  enemies  to  tne  farmer,  who,  of 
course,  has  occasion  to  understand  their  weakness,  while  he  has 
such  fatal  proofs  of  their  power. 
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Tie  edoeatioD  forms  the  youthful  mind ; 
Just  as  the  twig  is  beot,  the  tree's  inclined. 


It  is  b J  no  means  proposed  to  establish  colleges  for  the  ag- 
ncuUnral  ccmmunity  distinct  from  those  now  in  existence. 
Most  of  these  now  belong  to  it,,  inasmuch  as  they  were  institu- 
ted bj  it.  No  statistics  are  at  hand  to  determine  what  portion 
of  the  graduates  has  been  from  this  part  of  oar  population.  It 
is  believed,  nevertheless,  that  it  is  very  large ;  perhaps  three- 
fourths  or  seven-eighths.  If  so,  the  instniction  given  in  them 
should  be  substantially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  rural  life.  And 
it  is  believed,  that  not  only  a  very  large  portion  of  college  stu- 
dents are  from  the  country,  but  that,  on  the  completion  of 
their  education,  they  settle  in  the  country.  The  fact  seems  so 
evident,  it  is  unnecessary  to  spend  time  in  proving  it.  How 
imall  is  the  number  of  educated  clergymen  and  lawyers  in  the 
cities  of  New  England  to  that  in  the  country!  A  moment's 
reflecUon  will  enable  any  one  to  form  some  tolerably  correct 
idea  on  the  subject. 

The  mquiry,  therefore,  is  an  appropriate  one,  and  of  the  first 
importance.  Do  our  American  colleges,  established  and  mainly 
supported  by  our  yeomanry,  contain  Uiat  system  of  edacation 
required  by  their  sons  ?  To  a  certain  extent,  they  doubtless 
do.  The  elements  of  science  are  the  same  in  all  the  occupa- 
tions of  life.  These  elements  embrace  the  great  principles  of 
nature,  and  are  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge — to  the  fanner, 
to  the  professional  man,  and  to  the  mechanic.  There  cannot, 
therefore,  be  one  system  of  the  elements  of  science  for  one  class, 
and  another  system  for  another  class.  In  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  science  there  may  and  should  be  special  adaptations 
of  it  to  qualify  different  individuals  for  the  various  wants  of 
society.  It  is  not  needful  that  the  education  of  farmers  should 
embrace  the  higher  branches  of  mechanical  philosophy,  of  phi- 
lology, of  mathematics,  or  of  metaphysics.  Nor  that  the  edu- 
cstkm  of  the  clerical  profession  should  embrace  the  intricacies 
of  the  healing  art ;  or  that  the  education  of  the  legal  or  the 

^ ^ ■       

The  greatest  hlesaiog  is  a  pleasant  friend. 
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fifth  may  be  made  to  deposit  this  matter  in  the  form  of  drops  or 
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medical  profession  should  embrace  the  subtleties  or  the  illimita- 
ble labyrinths  in  philology.  Or  that  the  education  of  the  mer- 
chant should  embrace  the  peculiar  adaptations  of  science  to 
departments  of  knowledge  needful  to  either  of  the  above  classes 
of  persons.  Much  the  same  is  true  in  reference  to  different 
branches  of  literature.  Our  law  schools,  with  competent  pro- 
fessors at  tb€  head  of  them,  are  nacessary  to  prepare  young 
men  for  the  bar,  and  especially  for  the  bench.  Our  medical 
schools,  with  their  learned  professors,  are  alike  needful,  to  pre- 
pare students  for  the  profession  of  surgery  and  its  kindred  labors, 
in  the  art  of  preserving  health  and  life.  Our  theological  insti- 
tutions have  their  appropriate  programme  of  study,  to  prepare 
the  members  of  them  to  wield  with  eloquence  and  power  the 
didactics  of  the  pulpit.  The  merchant  also  should  have  a 
course  of  nnental  discipline  equHlly  distinctive  and  extensive, 
especially  in  history  and  political  economy,  to  qualify  him  for 
the  diversified  ramifications  of  trade.  And,  though  last  in  order, 
not  least  in  importance,  there  should  be  departments  in  our  col- 
leges to  impart  the  adaptations  of  science  to  agriculture.  In 
these  departments  geology  and  chemistry  will  display  their 
untold  mysteries.  To  make  them  complete,  there  should  be  in 
each  a  model  farm,  so  that  theory  and  practice  may  go  to- 
gether ;  the  latter  making  the  former  well  understood,  and  not 
forgotten. 

With  such  an  organization  in  our  colleges,  the  sons  of  farmers 
might  repair  thither  without  danger  of  being  spoiled  for  the 
honorable  and  useful  occupations  of  their  fathers.  And,  with- 
out returning  with  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  practice  of  ag- 
riculture, they  would  bring  with  them  a  description  of  learning 
that  would  be  useful  and  well  understood  in  their  paternal  man- 
sions. Here  their  fathers  and  their  uneducated  brpthers — here 
their  mothers  also,  and  their  sisters,  would  become  listeners  to 
their  evening  lectures ;  would  imbibe  from  these  familiar  domes- 
tic elucidations  a  knowledge  of  those  secrets  in  agricultural  and 
domestic  economy  of  which  they  had  seen  many  demonstrations 
without' comprehending  the  legitimate  source.  Hence,  every 
farmer's  house  to  which  belonged  one  who  had  been  favored 
with  collegiate  education,  would  become  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting schools ;  would  be  to  the  great  interests  of  agriculture 
what  every  Christian  family  is,  with  its  fireside  altar  and  high- 
priest,  to  the  great  interests  fit  religion  ;  the  polemics  and  prac- 
tice of  each  being  made  impressive  and  enective,  from  being 
made  familiar  by  an  every -day  presentation  of  them  to  the 
mind. 

Nor  would  this  be  a  termination  of  the  deFightful  reflectkm 
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of  light  receiyed  at  the  alma  mater.  No,  this  is  a  species  of 
light  not  to  be  confined  within  walls  of  brick  and  stone  or  en- 
closares  of  wood ;  there  are  no  elements  cf  the  cloister  apper- 
tiining  to  it ;  expansion  and  diffiiseness  are  its  very  essence  ;  its 
rays,  as  free  as  the  rays  of  the  material  sun,  ar^  east  in  rich 
and  varied  profusion  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  causing  vege- 
table life  and  beauty  to  spring  up  all  around  us  like  the  dense 
exhalations  of  a  summer  morning.  Our  young  family  lecturer 
ceases  not  bis  efforts  with  the  evening  discourse  or  the  break « 
fast-table  colloquy,  without  illustrative  experiments.  In  the 
morning  be  equips  himself  with  appropriate  habiliments  for 
manual  labor,  of  which  he  had  not  become  ashamed/  Other- 
wise, even  more  than  ever,  he  considers  it  an  honor  and  a  pleas- 
ure to  be  a  co-worker  with  nature;  using  his  own  hands  in 
those  processes  by  which  infinite  wisdoA  gives  ^perfection  and 
sustenance  to  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Thus  he  exhibits  to 
his  associates  in  daily  toil  what  he  saw  and  what  he  did 
on  the  model  farm  of  college ;  making  an  impression  as  dis- 
tinct and  complete  as  the  daguerreotype,  which  tells  with  un- 
bribed  accuracy  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth. 

Let  there  be  such  an  agricultural  department  in  each  of  our 
colleges,  and  it  will  no  longer  be  a  proverb  that  college  spoils 
the  sons  of  farmers,  unless  it  be  for  the  learned  professions,  in 
which  comparatively  but  few  recruits  are  required.  With  such 
a  mental  regime  for  our  veomanry,  we  shall  no  longer  be  dis- 
gusted with  a  long  period  of  indecision  in  our  sons,  with  their 
bachelor  diplomas  spread  before  them,  marveling  what  profes- 
sion and  occupation  they  shall  adopt,  yielding  them  the  means 
for  a  subsistence  suited  to  their  dignity ;  and,  at  last,  nine- 
tenths  of  them  probably  failing  in  this,  .become  literary  paupers 
for  life,  alike  disgracing  themselves  and  their  families.  Whereas, 
under  the  culture  we  prescribe  and  recommend,  they  would  be- 
come a  blessing  to  their  families  and  to  society,  and  at  last  yrould 
asquire  an  honorable  position  not  reached  by  one  in  a  thousand 
ia  the  learned  professions. 

On  the  plan  we  propose  a  farmer's  son  is  sent  to  college, 
ordinarily,  in  a  measure  to  become  a  teacher  to  the  members  of 
hii  own  family,  and  to  be  its  representative  ia  society.  Hence, 
what  would  be  expended  for  his  education  is  not  a  tax  on  the 
family  for  his  individual  benefit,  but  a  kind  of  family  invest- 
ment, by- which  the.  whole,  in  its  collective  capacity,  is  to  be 
improved  and  enriched  ;  which  also  is  the  fact  to  each  one  indi- 
vidually. Nor  are  the  advantages  of  his  education  confined  to 
his  own  family  ;  they  extend  more  or  less  to  the  Neighborhood, 
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and  even  to  the  town  in  which  he  resides.  The  light  of  the 
sun  miffht  as  well  be  shut  by  high  fences  and  walls  to  a  par- 
ticular Tarm,  as  the  light  of  science.  In  both  cases  ft  is  diffused 
freely  witHin  given  spheres.  Its  reflections  go  from  one  to 
another,  and  from  object  to  object^  till  all  become  cheered  by 
its  genial  Irradiations,  and  there  springs  up  a  vast  panorama  of 
living  splendor.  Our  social  habits,  moreover,  are  favorable  to 
the  most  enlarged  results.  The  example  of  one  individual  be- 
comes a  type  of  action  to  a  whole  mass  of  mind  and  physical 
power.  Does  the  agriculturist  stand  with  folded  arms,  de- 
murely gazing  upon  his  own  lands,  sterile  as  if  smitten  by  the 
everlasting  anathema  of  the  Almighty,  when  those  of  his  neigh- 
bor adjoining,  by  a  cheap  process  of  culture  and  manuring,  have 
been  made  fruitful  like  a  garden  ?  Does  he  cast  a  fiance  of 
proud  complacence  ca  his  own  farm  animals,  meagre  like  shad- 
ows, when  those  of  nis  neighbor  are  plump  and  sleek ;  made 
so,  simply  by  better  supervbion  ?  No.  He  will  blush  with 
shame.  He  will  resolve  to  be  wiser.  What  one  does,  a  whole 
community,  under  favorable  auspices,  will  do.  In  this  way  an 
entire  community  may  be  regenerated  and  made  bright  with 
deeds  of  beneficence  and  glory  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be 
degenerated,  as  often  seen,  and  made  a  moral  and  physical 
waste-place. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  orer-esttmate  the  importance  of  a 
healthful  example  in  the  yarious  details  of  agriculture  any  mere 
than,  in  morals  and  religion.  It  is  an  engine  of  power,  moving 
forward  with  increasing  velocity,  till  resistance  becomes  una- 
vailing. And  were  I  to  resolve  to  revolutionize  the  world  in 
some  one  of  its  great  features,  I  would  exhibit  an  individual  of 
commanding  influence,  in  bold  relief  on  abroad  picture,  and  others 
in  situations  to  receive,  severally,  impressions*  from  him  in  every 
possible  aspect.  These  impressions  I  would  ngam  and  again 
have  imparted  and  transmitted  from  one  to  another ;  from  mass 
to  mass,  till  the  whole  were  made  identical  in  all  the  attributes 
for  which  he  is  signalized.  Thus,  while  the  mere  declaimer  in 
axioms  and  syllogisms — in  doffroas  and  theories,  is  raising  his 
ramparts  and  his  engines  for  defence  and  for  assault,  I  would, 
taking  advantage  of  the  sympathetic  impulses  of  our  nature, 
carry  conquest  and  victory  with  irresistible  sway ;  and,  while 
he  would  be  establishing  allegiance  by  statutes  and  manacles,  I 
would,  as  before,  establish  it  by  a  spontaneous  and  universal 
gush  of  kind  affection  and  perpetual  fealty. 

But  a  model  farm,  of  the  character  named  in  connection  with 
each  of  our  country  colleges,  would  be  advantageous,  not  sim- 
ply to  boys  and  young  men  educated  in  particular  reference  to 
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practical  agriculture.     It  would  be  useful  to  others  also;   to 
those  designed  for  the  learned  professions,  and  even  to  such  as 

<  are  not  designed  for  any  regular  occupation  in  tke  way  of  labor. 
J  What  an  influence  it  would  have  upon  their  general  health ! 
i  Let  those  engaged  in  coll^^te  study,  especially  prior  to  the 

full  development  of  their  physical  energies,  spend  a  few  hours 
daily  in  manual  labor  suited  to  their  years  and  their  strength, 
and  the  effect  on  their  health  will  be  incalculably  great.  Were 
this  done  through  the  whole  period  of  elementary  education,  we 
'  should  not  have  so  many  dyspeptics  among  the  educated  classes 

<  as  we  now  have ;  so  many  would  not  have  all  their  worldly 
hopes  blasted  by  pulmonary  complaints ;  and  we  should  not  be 

I  compelled  in  sadness  and  sorrow  to  see  so  m»ny  eminent  scholars, 
I  with  genius  to  reach  the  highest  grades  of  fame,  going  down 
I  to  an  early  g^ve ! 

With  proper  physical  education,  to  be  h^d  on  a  farm  school 
thus  connected  with  college ;  and  then,  thus  connected  with  the 
professional  school — or,  in  the  absence  of  this,  something  else 
as  a  substitute  for  systematic  bodily  exercise — ^scholastic  life 
might  be  blessed,  even  to  old  age,  with  vigor  and  all  the  elastic 
attributes  of  youth.     Especially  as  a  taste  for  rural  occupation 
and  enjoyment,  thus  formed  and  rendered  a  kind  of  instinct  or 
sMond  nature,  would  lead  ever  afterward  to  a  due  measure  of 
active  labor  for  the  preservation,  in  its  full  integrity,  of  the  mus- 
I  cular  system.     Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  this  phy^cal 
'  exercise,  this  invigorating  of  the  animal  system,  conduces  equally 
.  to  the  strength  and  the  development  of  the  intellectual  man. 
If  the  feeble  mind  does  not  invariably  inhabit  the  feeble  bodv, 
it  frequently  does;  and  it  is  not  unphilosophical  to  conclude 
;  that  feebleness  in  the  latter  indisposes,  at  least,  to  gi'eat  strength 
in  the  former.     Or,  if  the  elements  of  mental  power  actually 
exist  in  a  frail  physical  structure,  they  exist,  like  latent  heat,  un- 
discovered till  the  application  of  external  agents  makes  it  man- 
ifest.    There  is  no  want  of  facts  to  render  certain  this  hypothe- 
sis.    They  exist  all  around  us.     Society  is  full  of  them. 

The  suggestions  here  made  would  be  found,  on  experiment, 
;  to  be  no  worthless  theories.    The  best  interests  of  society  would 
I  result  from  them.     Indeed,  society  would   then  present  some 
'  prominent  characteristics,  now  discoverable  only  as  exceptions 
to  its  general  contour.     What  a  desideratum  would  it  be,  to 
behold  a  generation  of  scholastic  and  professional  gentlemen 
enjoying,  during  the  course 'of  natural  life,  and  presenting  to  the 
world  all  the  internal  and  external  rich  attributes  of  hale  man- 
hood !    Now,  too  many  of  these  classes  of  our  brethren,  in 
appearance,  carry  about  with  them  the  pale  visages  and  the 
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Of  DO  day  ean  the  retriwpeet  cause  pnia  to  a  good  man. 


aod  riofalv,  too,  dark  days  of  weary  oonflict  and  toil,  and  long 
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feeble  footsteps  of  that  curse,  entailed  on  the  buman  speeies  in 
paradise ;  not,  indeed,  liteniHy  death  in  the  day  of  first  trans- 
gression; but»  from  that  day  a  gradual  wasting  of  animal 
strength,  till  nature  becomes  unable  to  sustain  itself.  This,  on 
some  accounts,  is  less  desirable  than  death  itself.  When  this 
takes  place  during  the  full  possession  of  mental  vigor,  the  soul 
seems  clad  in  all  its  glory,  to  wing  its  flight  to  another  and  a 
better  wotld. 

There  is  another  point  of  yiew  in  which  the  importance  of  a 
farm  school,  connected  with  a  college,  becomes  apparent.    It  is 
still  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  appropriate  instruction  for 
practical  agriculture  is  to  be  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of 
collegiate  study.     This  and   the  farm  should  go   together; 
either  alone  will  be  deficient  in  meeting  the  wants  of  young 
men.     The  primary,  ostensible  object    of  a  college  is  to  pre- 
pare men  for  the  learned  professions.     Formerly,  in  our  coun- 
try, nothing  else  was  thought  of  in  relation  to  it.     Since  the 
benefits  of  education  are. more  widely  diffused  in  society,  it  is 
found  necessary  to  adapt  the  instruction  of  colleges  to  other 
objects,  or  else  to  establish  separate  schools  for  them  ;  to  wit, 
Norman  schools,  so  denominated,  and  agricultural  schools.    To 
our  apprehension  it  is  far  preferable  to  have  such  establishments 
and  all  kindred  ones  coqnected  with  our  colleges,  and  made  dis- 
tinct departments  of  them,  with  distinctive  professorships.     Let 
there  be  a  profes^r  whose  special  duty  it  shall  be  to  give 
instructions  in  relation  to  agriculture ;  and  one,  if  needful  with 
his  appropriate  cognomen,  to  perform  the  offices  of  the  Norman 
school-teacher.    So,  if  the  circumstances  of  our  country  require 
the  behest  grade  of  instruction  in  other  departments  of  knowl- 
edge— for  instance,  civil  engineering — ^let  there  be  a  special 
professor  in  every  college  for  it. 

If  such  organizations  in  our  colleges  be  made,  they  will 
become  universities  furnishing  all  the  higher  grades  of  mental 
culture  demanded  by  the  age  in  which  we  live ;  and,  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people  and  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  whole 
country,  so  far  as  needed,  will  there  become  concentrated  and 
combined,  producing  an  elevated  standard  of  intellectual  endow- 
ment not  otherwbe  attained.  It  is  not  possible  in  separate 
establishments  to  effect  that  elevation  of  purpose  which  is  here 
attainable.  The  amount  of  funds  requirea  in  separate  establish- 
ments is  much  greater  than  is  requisite  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  same  end  in  one  large  institution.  With  large  means,  in 
education  as  well  as  in  business,  large  achievements  are  within 
our  reach.  With  small  means  the  results  will  be  proportionably 
small.     Besides,  where  a  very  large  number  of  young  men  are 
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Imitate  the  dove  in  innocenoe,  and  the  serpent  in  wisdom. 


whether  in  the  prolonged  eotmd  of  its  ripplei  or  the  stem  mosie  of  its 
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brooght  in  contact  with  each  other,  youthful  impulses  are  more 
readily  made  operative  than  where  only  a  few  act  in*  this  way 
on  each  other.  There  is  likewise  a  respectability,  a  nationality, 
and  conaequently  a  wide«spread  controlling  influence  in  one  case^ 
not  to  be  expected  in  the  other. 

As  already  intimated,  a  knowledge  of  agriculture,  as  it  may 
be  thus  acquired,  in  connection  with  other  collegiate  studies, 
will  be  found  in  our  professional  men  of  immense  value  to  the 
oomrnvBity.  There  b  scarcely  a  county  town  in  New  England 
or  the  Middle  States  but  what  has  within  its  limits  more  than 
one  professional  gentleman  who  has  been  graduated  at  college  ; 
ordinarily  from  four  to  six ;  and,  it  is  believed,  making  an  aver- 
age of  four  to  each  town.  These  are  clergymen,  lawyers,  and 
physicians.  Suppose,  as  it  often  happens,>  that  these  gentlemen 
shoidd  uniformly  spend  their  leisure  in  making  agricultural  im- 
provements, and  thereby  stimulating  their  fellow-citizens  to  do 
the  same.  What  a  change  thereby,  in  a  few  years,  would  be 
wrought !  A  new  aspect  would  be  given  wherever  this  was 
done.  Waste  lands  would  be  converted  into  fertile  fields. 
Small  crops  would  be  succeeded  by  large  ones.  Qood»  sub- 
stantial fences  would  take  the  place  of  those  which  had  for 
years  existed  in  ruins.  Tidy  and  well-painted  houses  would 
evety  where  greet  the  eye,  instead  of  those  which  had  previously 
exhibited  a  spectacle  of  neglect  and  decay.  The  farm  animals 
would  all  participate  in  this  marvelous  change  ;  and,  instead  of 
an  appearance  of  poverty,  there  would  be  the  most  gratifying 
evidence  of  plenty,  of  comfort,  and  of  thrift. 

If  the  clei^man,  in  making  his  pastoral  visitations,  were  to 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  introduce  casual  suggestions 
to  his  parishioners  on  all  matters  connected  with  this  subject ; 
to  point  out  defects  in  their  habits  of  husbandry ;  to  specify 
particulars  in  which  they  would  find  great  advantage  from 
change,  his  presence  would  be  doubly  acceptable :  he  would 
promote  tbmr  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  mterests ;  and,  in 
many  instances,  it  might  be  ascertained  that  his  counsels  in 
relation  to  the  former  had  yielded  to  them  a  pecuniary  advan- 
tage equal,  and  more  than  equal,  to  the  sum  they  annually  con- 
tributed to  his  support.  Indeed,  it  is  confidently  believed  that 
every  clergyman  in  a  country  town,  in  the  way  named,  and 
without  the  least  interference  with  his  appropriate  labors,  might 
benefit  the  farmers  of  his  flock,  in  the  aggregate,  more  than  his 
entire  salary ;  that  they  would  be  enriched,  though  never  attend- 
ing his  ministration,  to  an  amount  beyond  their  quota  of  minis- 
terial  tax  or  contribution,  by  his  residence  among  them.  It  is 
well  known  that  some  cleigymen  have  done  fax  more  than  this; 

It  were  no  virtue  to  hear  calamities,  if  we  did  not  feel  them. 
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that  their  infiueaoe  has  been  felt  beyond  the  limitB  of  a  parish 
or  a  town,  and  even  throughout  whole  counties. 

The  physician,  in  making  his  circuit  among  his  patients, 
might  ao  as  much  good  in  this  way  as  the  clergyman ;  and, 
even  more,  for  he  is  continually  upon  some  itinerancy,  giving 
him  the  very  best  opportunities  to  make  observation,  and  to 
administer  counsel.  And,  if  the  lawyer  of  the  town  has  not 
enough  of  leisure  from  his  profession  to  devote  an  equal  amount 
of  time  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  his  clients  and  neighbors, 
they  are  in  a  condition  to  require  moral  as  well  as  agricultural 
improvement.  This,  however,  lies  not  within  our  present  limits. 
The  subject  of  present  remark  is  the  feasibility  existing  in  most 
country  locations,  for  the  minister,  the  doctor,  and  the  lawyer, 
to  be  of  service  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  that  community, 
beyond  the  entire  sum  they  draw  from  it ;  so  that  their  own 
professional  services  become  in  reality  a  perfect  gratuity  to  it. 
The  subject  is  certainly  worthy  of  consideration ;  and  especially 
when  viewed  in  connection  with  a  department  in  each  one  of 
our  colleges  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  knowledge. 

Does  the  reader  ask,  What  can  be  done  ?  The  answer  is  a 
simple  one.  Let  the  subject  be  impressed  upon  the  attention 
of  state  legislators.  Let  public  grants  of  money  be  made  to 
endow  colleges  with  funds  for  carryingj>ut  this  theory.  Let 
the  minds  of  professional  gentlemen  in  the  country  especially  be 
directed  to  it ;  and  above  all,  let  gentlemen  of  wealth,  charita- 
bly disposed  to  advance  these  interests,  give  it  their  countenance 
and  pecuniary  aid.  It  is  by  such  combined  influences*  and  such 
well-directed  efforts  that  all  great  enterprises  are  matured  and 
carried  to  their  legitimate  consummation. 

There  are  other  considerations  on  the  subject  which  should 
be  presented.  If  there  were  in  each  of  our  colleges  an  agri- 
cultural department,  with  its  professor  and  model  farm,  on 
which  the  students  generally  might  labor  without  interference 
with  their  classical  studies — say  two  hours  each  day — ^tfaey 
would  not  only  become  scientific  and  practical  farmers,  at  the 
same  time  of  obtaining  a  classical  education,  but  the  profits  of 
this  labor  would  pay  no  trivial  portion  of  the  expenses  of  their 
education.  Some,  destitute  of  other  pecuniary  means,  might 
contrive  entirely  to  support  themselves  when  thus  at  college. 
Thus  a  way  would  be  opened  for  thousands  of  young  men,  now 
unable  to  obtain  a  classical  education  without  embarrassment  to 
their  fathers,  or  involving  themselves  in  a  debt  that  would  hang 
upon  them  for  years,  like  an  incubus,  possibly  paralyang  all 
their  best  energies.  Such  young  men,  in  conn/ection  with  keep- 
ing district  schools  during  their  winter  vacations,  might  deliver 


iDtentioQB,  as  well  as  actions,  most  be  good  to  be  acceptable. 


rbicb  shall  have  repose  till  the  reRurrection  morning.    But  who  ^hall 
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lectures  on  amculturtf^  doubling  the  amount  of  their  remunera- 
tion, in  addition  to  the  public  good  to  be  derived.  Let  there 
be,  for  instance,  in  connection  \vith  the  ten  thousand  district 
schools  in  the  State  of  New  Yorlc,  ten  thousand  different  courses 
of  agricultural  lectures  annually,  and  who  can  tell  the  benefits 
that  will  result  from  it !  Let  the  same  be  done  throughout  the 
country,  and  in  a  few  years  its  agricultural  features  will  be 
essentially  changed.  New  impulses  will  be  g^ven  to  our  yeo- 
manry in  every  nicho  and  comer  of  the  republic.  Increased 
profits  will  everywhere  be  realized.  And  an  eleyation  will  be 
imparted  to  moral  character  hitherto  unknown. 

Let  it  be  generally  known  that  our  young  men  may  thus 
labor  and  support  themselves  when  at  college,  and  thousands 
will  avail  themselves  of  this  facility  who  would  otherwise  grow 
up  in  comparative  ignorance.  This  would  also  render  labor 
more  reputable.  Instead  of  being  ashamed  of  it,  they  would 
exhibit  their  seared  hands  and  enlarged  muscles,  as  evidence  of 
their  own  eflSciency  of  character ;  deriving  from  it  an  independ- 
ence and  self-respect  never  experienced  when  relying  on  their 
parents  or  charitable  associations  for  maintenance.  Does  not 
the  statesman  and  the  scholar  in  the  wane  of  life  look  back  on 
such  a  preliminary  course  to  eminence  with  peculiar  pleasure  ? 
Is  it  not  proclaimed,  as  it  were,  on  the  house-top,  as  a  circum- 
stance demanding  universal  respect  and  homage?  Besides,  young 
men  tbus  supporting  themselves,  would  obtain  an  education  far 
better  than  if  supported  without  any  agency  of  their  own.  It  is  a 
fact  at  variance  with  experience  and  philosophy,  that  persons  ordi- 
narily of  any  age  do  not  profit  as  much  from  what  comes  to  them 
spontaneously  and  gratuitously  as  from  that  which  is  purchased 
by  their  own  toils.  If  young  men  labor  with  their  own  hands  to 
pay  teachers  for  instruction,  be  assured  they  will  lose  no  oppor- 
tvnity  to  profit  from  that  instruction.  No  time  will  be  wasted 
in  drowsy  indolence.  Every  hour  will  be  appropriately  conse- 
crated to  study.  Not  even  will  minutes  be  squandered  as  of  no 
value.  The  dawn  of  each  morning  and  the  midnight  will 
jointly  testify  to  their  vigilant  assiduity.  Each  day  will  add 
to  their  stock  of  knowledge ;  and  each  year  will  advance  them 
to  higher  grades  of  mental  vigor,  and  to  higher  positions  in  pub- 
lie  renown. 

Not  a  few  merchants  desire  to  make  farmers  of  a  portion 
of  their  sons..  As  the  mercantile  community  becomes  more 
crowded ;  as  the  profits  of  trade  become  less  certain-  and  more 
diminished;  and,  as  more  attention  is  given  to  agriculture, 
the  number  of  such  cases  will  be  increased.  Where  there  has 
been  a  single  son  of  a  merchant,  in  years  past,  removed  from 
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If  every  one  had  his  own  ends,  all  would  come  to  a  bad  end. 


life  of  a  crimiiud  for  tea  long  yean.    May  it  bring  him  to  deep 
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the  counting-room  to  the  plough,  the  time  is  in  prospect  when 
there  will  be  a  score  of  them.  To  meet  such  contingences,  how 
immensely  important  would  it  be  that  such  organizations  exist 
in  our  colleges,  where  these  young  men  might  become  farmers 
in  knowledge  while  pursuing  a  course  of  classical  culture  I  And 
a]],  if  on  leaving  college  they  become  disinclined  for  other  occu- 
pations, miffht  advantageously  devote  themselves  to  rural  avo- 
cations. Moreover,  how  convenient  for  merchants  themselves, 
having  been  unfortunate  in^  business,  or  from  other  causes, 
retiring  to  the  country  ;  also,  for  professional  men,  on  account 
of  bad  health,  or  otherwise  inclined  to  do  the  same,  to  be  able 
to  fall  back  for  aid  on  an  agricultural  education,  received  in 
early  life !  Indeed,  it  would  be  a  wise  policy  if  every  merchant 
and  every  professional  gentleman  were  to  have  had,  in  connec- 
tion with  early  education,  a  knowledge  of  some  mechanical 
trade  or  of  agriculture,  on  which  there  might  be  dependence  m 
a  period  of  necessity. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  higher  branches  of  agricultural 
education  should  be  given  at  our  colleges  rather  than  at  a  school 
especially  instituted  for  that  department  of  knowledge  only.  It 
is  more  economical,  as  already  suggested.  And  there  are  otheif 
reasons  for  it :  the  same  that  might  be  assigned  for  educating 
those  of  other  occupations  and  professions  at  a  general  institu-i 
tion  of  learning  rather  than  at  distinctive  schools,  each  giving 
instruction  particularly  adapted  for  a  ungle  profession  and 
nothing  else.  In  the  latter  case  it  must  be  apparent  that  those 
enlarged  views  would  not  be  acquired  that  are  attainable  in  the 
former.  If  those  designed  for  the  Christian  ministry  were  to 
pass  all  the  different  stages  of  their  mental  training  by  them- 
selves, it  is  evident  that  their  general  apprehensions  would  be 
very  limited  ;  shut  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  world,  they  would 
be  ignorant  of  human  nature ;  of  the  combined  mass  of  elements 
constituting  the  various  organizations  of  human  life  and  human 
society.  How  little  could  they  know  of  anything  save  what 
pertained  immediately  to  their  own  vocation !  And  even  here 
how  little  would  they  be  likely  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  men- 
tal habitudes  originating  with  those  trained  under  other  influ- 
ences, and  in  reference  to  other  spheres  of  action  1  They  would 
acquire  something  like  caste,  which  would  be  a  conventional 
barrier  against  that  universality  of  fellowship  and  sympathy 
which  is  the  charm  of  society  in  its  most  improved  condition. 
Where  this  fellowship  and  sympathy  exist,  all  of  the  various 
professions  and  occupations  cherish  each  other  like  brethren  of 
the  same  household ;  each  viewing  itself,  not  as  possessed  of 
any  superiority  or  pre-eminence,  but  as  a  co-ordinate  portion  of 


Idlenees  is  the  refuge  of  weak  miods,  and  the  holyday  of  foola. 


qualified  fur  the  arduous  office  of  a  critic    Materials  for  a  good 
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th«  whole  mass,  acting  in  a  distinct  sphere  for  the  general  good. 
What  is  true,  in  this  respect,  with  tne  education  of  candidates 
for  the  ChrisUan  ministry,  is  in  a  measure  true  of  those  ht'ing 
educated  for  the  other  learned  profesisions,  or  (br  the  several 
avocations  of  manual  lahor  and  trade  ;  and  not  less  with  those 
of  the  rural  community  than  others. 

At  the  present  era  of  human  society  there  is  happily  rising 
into  prominent  and  vi^rous  action  the  fraternal  hond  which 
encircles  the  human  family  as  one  kindred ;  the  lowest  duly 
recognized  by  the  highest ;  the  most  illiterate  by  the  most 
learned  ;  those  in  the  most  menial  stations/  as  having  joint  fel- 
lowship with  persons  of  the  highest  conventional  rank.  Our 
political  institutions  favor  this  enlarged  estimate  of  the  relations 
of  human  life.  Here,  we  have  no  hereditary  pre-eminences. 
All  are  bom  with  the  same  social  rights ;  rich  and  poor  on  one 
broad  level ;  citizens  of  the  same  republic ;  our  only  distinctions 
being  those  of  personal  superiority,  susUiined  by  virtue  and 
intellect.  Our  systems  of  common  education  are  ba^^ed  on 
this  hypothesis,  and  so  should  be  our  highest  schools.  In 
no  case  should  they  favor  caste,  to  the  weakening  the  great- 
est catholicity  of  feeling  among  all  the  members  of  our  social 
compact. 

Learning  and  uaeful  education  are  by  no  means  identical. 
They  may  exist  together,  or  seemingly  be  without  much  affinity 
or  resemblance.  When  separate,  one  may  resemble  the  other 
about  as  much  as  the  crude  mineral  lying  in  its  native  mass 
resembles  the  beautiful  implements  made  from  it,  so  beneficial 
io  artistic  labor.  The  greatest  human  learning  may  be  wmp- 
ped  up  in  enclosures  impervious  to,  and  having  no  affinity  with 
surrounding  elements.  The  sun  might  as  readily  warm  into 
life  and  beauty  the  whole  range  of  vegetable  nature,  whm 
2»hrouded  with  the  mantle  of  night,  as  learning,  in  such  enclo- 
sures, be  useful  to  the  world.  Human  learning,  to  be  useful, 
must  be  in  transparent  vessels ;  all  its  tints  as  manifest  as  the 
benutiful  colors  of  the  tainbow,  obscured  by  no  interveninif 
▼  ipirs.  And  even  here  it  must  be  so  analyzed  and  arranoeri 
as  to  occasion  no  confused  images  on  the  eye  of  the  bt^holdt^r ; 
all  its  angles  and  shades  must  be  adjusted  to  the  peculiar  apti- 
tudes, originating  in  the  various  grades  of  mental  culture,  to 
which  ditfereni  individuals  have  been  subjected.  When  learn- 
ing is  thus  embodied  and  presented  to  the  mind,  it  becomes 
useful  education;  and  in  its  costume  beau'iful  as  well  as  use- 
ful If  there  is  an  object  on  earth  more  lovely  and  more  con- 
trolling than  all  others,  it  is  science  without  ostentation  ;  meek. 

like  the  well-trained  child  ;  roseate  like  the  blushes  of  a  yoiin^ 

-  ■     -  — - — 

He  that  swells  in  prosperity  will  be  isure  to  shrink  in  adversity. 
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But  the  Grecians  and  Romans  are  as  much  chaiiged  as  their  goTemments. 
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maiden ;  and,  imparting  its  energies,  like  the  great  source  of  all 
wisdom  and  goodness,  to  every  object  within  the  sphere  of  its 
life-giving  contact  I 

As  now  organized,  there  is  apparently  no  general  sympathy 
in  rural  life  for  our  colleges.  The  more  enlightened  may  ven- 
erate them  as  adding  to  our  national  character ;  and  bence,  be 
willing  to  draw  from  the  public  treasury  for  their  support  In- 
dependent of  thb,  not  one  in  a  hundred  feels  any  particular 
interest  in  them.  But  let  them  become  the  nurseries  for  train- 
ing our  sons  for  the  labors  of  the  field,  and  for  the  increase  of 
our  agricultural  wealth,  and  we  shall  feel  completely  identified 
with  them.  We  shall  cherish  them  as  we  would  our  most  val- 
uable possessions.  We  shall  contribute  to  them  with  full  con- 
fidence of  being  reimbursed  in  an  increased  amount.  We  shall 
mark  their  progress  from  year  to  year,  as  we  do  the  growth  of 
our  most  esteemed  objects ;  and  their  commencement  days  will 
be  annually  hailed  with  joy,  as  the  birth-seasons  of  our  educa- 
ted sons  and  literary  almoners. 


8 


He  who  tayt  what  he  likes,  must  hear  what  he  does  not  like. 


or  Deunew  prereDts  tjuod,  too  great  prdudtj  or  brevitj  weakeos 
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RURAL  FELICITY. 

AKONTMOUS. 

O  lAFFT  ha  1  happiett  of  mortal  men  1 
Who,  £ur  remoT'd  firom  slavery  as  from  pride^ 
Fears  no  man's  power,  nor  cringing  waits  to  catch 
Tlie  gracious  nothing  of  a  great  man*s  nod ; 
Where  the  lacM  bennr  bustles  for  a  bribe, 
Hie  purdiftse  of  hb  uonor ;  where  deceit, 
And  fraud,  and  drenmvention,  drest  in  smiledy 
Hold  shameful  commerce ;  and,  beneath  the  mask 
Of  friandship  and  sincerity,  betray. 

Him,  nor  the  stately  mansion's  gilded  pride, 
Rich  with  whatever  the  imitative  arts, 
Plainting  or  sculpture,  yield  to  charm  the  ere ; 
Nor  shining  heape  of  massy  plate  enwroughl 
With  curious,  costly  workmanship,  allure. 
Tempted  nor  with  the  pride  nor  pomp  of  power, 
Vor  pageants  of  ambition,  nor  the  mines 
Of  grasping  avarice,  nor  the  poisoned  sweeto 
Of  pampered  luxniy,  he  plants  his  foot 
With  firmness  on  his  M  paternal  fields 
And  stands  unshaken. 

There  sweet  prospects  rise 
Of  ineadowB  smiling  m  their  flowery  pride^ 
Oreen  hills  and  dales,  and  cottages  embowered,  , 
Tlie  seenes  of  innooence  and  calm  delight, 
Where  the  wild  melody  of  warbling  birds, 
And  oool  refreshing  groves,  and  murm'rinff  springs^ 
Invito  to  sacred  thought,  and  lift  the  mind 
From  low  pursuits,  to  meditate  on  Gob. 

Tub,  then,  at  length,  0  turn,  ve  sons  of  wealth. 
And  ye  who  seek  through  life  0  bewildering  maaa 
To  tread  the  path  of  happiness,  O  turn ! 
And  trace  her  footsteps  in  the  rural  walk; 
In  those  lair  scenes  01  wonder  ttid  delight. 
Where,  to  the  human  eye.  Omnipotence 
Unfoldia  the  map  of  nature,  and  displays 
The  matchless  beauty  of  created  things. 

Tmn  to  the  arts,  the  useful,  pleasing  arte 
Of  eultivatioo ;  and  thsse  fields  improve 
Your  erring  fathers  have  too  long  despised ; 
Turn  to  that  science,  which  in  ancient  times 
Tlie  mind  of  sages  and  of  kings  employed. 
Solicitous  to  learn  the  ways  of  Ood, 
And  read  his  works  in  AoaiouLTUEa's  scbooL 


He  who  ipends  all  he  geta,  la  on  the  high  road  to  beggary. 


their  chtidreo.    Id  nine  gmm  out  of  t«a— perhaps  in  mnety-iuQe 
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Domestic  happineee,  thou  oalj  blias 
Of  Paradisie,  that  has  surrired  the  fall  1 
Though  few  now  taste  thee  unimpaired  and  pura^ 
Or,  tasting,  long  enjoj  thee  !  too  infirm, 
Or  too  incautious,  to  preserve  thy  sweets 
Unmixed  with  drops  of  bitter,  which  neglect 
Of  temper  sheds  into  the  crystal  cup ; 
Thou  art  the  nurse  of  virtue ;  in  thine  arms 
She  smiles,  appearing  as  in  truth  she  is, 
Heaven-bom,  and  destined  to  the  skies  again. 


Thb  habitation  of  a  bachelor  farmer  would  ordinarily  be  a 
dreary  place,  and  the  current  of  his  life  would  flow  with  the 
nionotony  of  a  prairie  river.     At  the  close  of  day  he  returns 
from  his  toils,  weary  and  almost  exhausted,  but  no  one  meets 
him  with  the  smiles  and  the  caresses  of  friendship  and  of  love. 
He  sits  down  to  his  repast  without  a  playful  word  to  beguile 
him,  of  sunburnt  reminiscences,  and  the  labors  under  which  fte 
has  been  oppressed.     He  eats  till  appetite  is  satisfied,  and  then 
drawing  back  from  the  table,  throws  himself  upon  the  sofa,  or 
it  may  be  upon  the  hard  floor,  feeling  as  if  he  were  the  last  on 
earih  of  Adam's  race.     Or,  if  it  were  autumn,  is  there  aught 
about  him  to  make  his  evening  fires  cheerful  ?    Does  any  female 
voice  or  female  step  hush  the  gnawing  of  the  timid  mouse  or 
the  notes  of  the  unwearied  cricket  ?    Save  the  one  and  the  other, 
no  sound  is  heard  but  that  of  the  tell-tale  clock,  at  last  remind- 
ing him  that  the  hour  for  repose  has  arrived.    Without  consult- 
ation with  any  one,  he  submits  to  the  summons,  sullenly  indeed, 
as  the  culprit  yields  his  neck  to  the  halter.     All  about  him  is 
quiet ;  but  the  darkness  of  midnight  to  him  is  no  more  dark  and 
gloomy  than  the  reveries,  of  his  own  imagination.    The  stars 
alone  look  down  upon  him  and  waWh  his  slumbers ;  and  from 
these  slumbers  there  b  naught  to  arouse  him  but  the  early 
crowing  of  the  barn -yard  fowl.    To  the  bewitching  prattle  of 
children,  at  daybreak,  he  is  a  stranger ;  and  there  is  at  his  side 
no  countenance,  redolent  with  health  and  youthful  freshness,  to 
reflect  upon  the  surrounding  walls  the  first  gleamings  of  morn- 
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Captious  people  create  trouble  for  themselves  by  troubling  others. 
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itig  Kght.  As  to  him  are  Ihe  evening  and  the  morning,  so  is  the 
full  day.  Thus  he  lives  day-  after  day  and  year  after  yenr,  with 
no  one  to  rejoice  in  his  prosperity  or  repine  in  his  adversity  ;  or 
even  to  catch  with  tender  emotion  the  iropnlses  of  a  soul,  find* 
ing,  in  its  own  sad  eiperienee,  the  assuFaaoe  it  is  not  good  for 
a  man  to  he  alone ! 

At!  this  is  so  generally  understood,  and  so  well  guarded 
against,  that  an  agrtcuttural  Ccslebs  is  abont  as  rare  as  a  her- 
mit—or a  son  of  Israel  in  preeincts  subject  to  the  severest  Ivgal 
penaltiea.  Even  before  he  purchases  bis  ploughs,  his  wagons, 
and  his  harrows*  he  is  wont  to  go  in  search  of  one  to  beoome  to 
him  a  help- meet  for  life.  Now  this  is  a  matter  so  important,  1 
cannot  refrain  from  offering  some  suggestions  on  the  subject. 
True,  it  is  repulsive.  I  have  an  instinctive  aversipn  to  giving 
advice  where  there  is  a  probability  it  will  not  be  heeded.  And 
it  i»  scarcely  to  he'  expected  that  young  persons  especially, 
whether  male  or  female,  wiH  follow  any  one  s  advice  relating  to 
matrimony.  They  will  scarcely  stop  to  consult  their  own  good 
common  sense ;  submitting  to  the  blind  impulses  of  the  moment 
to  rule  them  in  directing  the  passion  of  love.  A  farmer,  in  pur- 
chasing a  span  of  hordes,  a  yose  of  oxen,  a  stock  of  cows,  would 
critically  examine  all  their  distinctive  attributes ;  it  may  be,  pass- 
ing from  town  to  town,  that  a  good  selection  may  be  made.  Yet, 
does  he  not  sometimes,  in  selecting  a  wife,  Exercise  even  less 
caution  and  less  wisdom  than  in  the  above  mattor,  where  only  a 
few  hundreds  of  dollars  are  atjssue  ?  It  is  an  undeniable  fact, 
that  such  is  the  apparent  unfitness  for  each  other,  in  persons 
frequently  brought  together,  it  requires  no  small  share  of  mela- 
physicSy  or  even  of  faith,  to  believe  that  matches  are  made  in 
heaven.  Nevertheless,  with  all  these  repulsive  attendants,  I  still 
purpose  to  give  the  young  farmer  some  counsel  on  the  matter  of 
matrimony. 

In  the  choice  of  a  wife,  endeavor  to  fix  your  attention  on  an 
Individ  uaI  of  comely  personal  appearance.  There  is  no  inten- 
tion of  representing  this  as  the  most  impoitant  qualification,  from 
placing  it  first  in  the  list.  It  is  placed  first,  because  it  is  readily 
disposed  of,  and  is  frequently  what  first  makes  an  impressbn 
on  the  mind  of  the  adventurer.  I  do  not  mean  one  who  is  gen- 
erally called  a  decided  beauty — that  would  be  an  extreme  op- 
posite to  the  one  against  which  the  reader  is  cautioned.  .  If  she 
U  really  very  beautiful,  or  thinks  herself  so,  she  will  probably 
be  vaia,  neglect  the  improvement  of  her  mind,  and  be  more  fond 
of  fantastic  ornament  than  she  is  of  the  comely  order  of  her 
household  establisihment.  On  the  other  hand,  if  she  is  ex- 
tremely ugly  in  her  physical  proportions ;  has  deformed  limbs^ 
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Comply  with  no  Ticioui  deatrs,  however  secret  its  performance. 
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round  shoulders,  a  large  and  tU-fiiTared  mouih,  and  a  general) j 
refHilsK'e  countenance,  so  as  to  excite  unpleasant  senftatioos  in  a 
stranger,  the  pfrobabtlity'iiiyou  will  he  ashamed  oC  her  as  she 
grows  old.  We  J  are  constituted  with  inherent  prineiples  of 
taste — ^that  is,  an^  aptitude  to  gaxe  with  pleasure  on  a  beautiful 
object,  and  with  pain  on  the  exhibition  of  deformity  and  ugli- 
ness. If  we  disregard  theae*  principles,  we  do  violence  to  our 
nature.  And  there  is  no  reason  in  the^orld  why  a  farroer 
should  not  have  a  handsome  wife  as  well  as  otlier  men.  I  do 
not  mean  one  whose  sexual  developments  are  pressed  out  of 
tlieir  natural  position ;  whose  complexion  is  as  colorless  as  a 
winding-sheet ;  and  whose  fingers  are  as  fleshless  as  the  claws 
of  a  bird  :  tlus  I  do  not  call  beauty  ;  but  one  who  has  brig])t 
eyes,  regular  features,  well-formed  limbs,  and  whose  general 
appearance  denotes  her  familiarity  with  the  influences  of  rural 
nature  and  the  dilties  of  domestic  life.  This  is  the  most  (yenu- 
ine  beauty  in  woman,  having  an  impressive  moral  suasion  about 
it,  to  which  artificial  beauty  is  a  stranger. 

The  mind,  howevei;  is  far  more'  important  than  mere  person- 
al appearance.  On  no  account  marry  a  person  without  good 
natural  talents  and  education.  II  you  marry  a  simpleton,  do 
not  be  surprised  if  your  children  are  weak-minded.  It  may 
not  always  be  so,  but  ordinarily  the  intellect  of  the  oflfspring 
is  indelibly  impressed  with  the  mother^s  own  mental  vigor  or 
weakness.  This  is  a  settled  principle  of  physiological  science, 
and  it  might  be^  corroborated  hy  illustrations  without  number. 
Reference  mighit  be  made  to  a  long  catalogue  of  divines  and 
statesmen,  'who  assure  us  that  to  their  mothers  they  are  in- 
debted for  those  attributes  of  character  which  ^ave  them  prom- 
inence in  the  world.  The  idea  that  in  rural  life  education  in  a 
woman  is  unimpontant,  is  a  vile  and  ruinous  heresy.  It  is  of 
more  importance  in  the  wife  than  in  the  husband.  If  the 
mother  have  a  good  education,  the  children  will  be  more  in- 
debted to  her  than  to  the  schoolmaster  for  useful  gaming. 
They  are  with,  her,  and  under  her  perpetually  impressive  influ- 
ence, from  the  first  lispings  of  infancy,  and  at  all  hours  of  the 
day,  and  all  days  of  the  week.  Whoever  imagines  that  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  make  the  first  lesson  of  education — that 
the  spelling-book  and  the  arithmetic,  or  the  geography,  contain 
the  moat  important  elements  of  useful  knowledge,  is  an  ignorant 
dunce.  The  glance  of  the  mother's  expressive  and  piercing 
eye,  and  the  solemn  nod  of  the  father's  head,  may  be  among 
the  best  moral  lectures  upon  the  young  mind.  The  names  and 
the  uses  of  the  diflerent  articles  of  household  furniture;  the 
mother's  every-day  exegesis  of  the  common  articles  of  food  and 


Oonsalt  not  vith  a  ibol,  for  he  can  o«itber  give  nor  keep  comisel. 
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dpets — froin  wbenee  they  come,  nnd  how  they  are  prepared,  is 
a  fur  belter  j^repanition  of  her  offj^pring  for  MibsequeiH  nenU) 
«  cttltare  than  b  found  in  the  primary  school.  Ob  iliis  Aeeount,  it 
*  has  been  ^nd  by  the  voat  observing  teachers,  that  the  ebU- 
dren  of  weli-edaeated  mothers*  at  any  glTen  age,  are  far  ad- 
vanced beyond  Uiose  whose  mothers  are  ilHlerate  and  ignorant. 
In  selecting  a  wife,  the  young  farmer  is  cautioaed,  on  no 
account,  to  be  inattentive  to  her  disposition.  If  she  is  padent, 
arid  humble,  and  mild,  and  forbearing,  her  example  will  cast  on 
ail  aromsd  tiie  most  fragrant  odor.  There  will  be  no  discord, 
d6  strife,  to  NMir  the  beauty  of  the  family  fifeside,  or  to  quench 
the  rising  insanse  on  the  family  altar.  If  the  benign  rays  of 
prQ<iperity  only  fall  on  the  combMed  interests  ,of  those  compos- 
ing her  little  empire,  she  exhibits  no  unseemly  exultation ;  no 
pride,  no  disgusting  dogmatism.  Kindness  and  aflkbittty  are 
the  fasmners  floating  in  bewitching  beauty  oveT'  the  heads  of  all 
wlio  approach  tier.  Or  if,  in  the  mutations  of  woridly  bliss, 
adversity  is  permitted  to  send  over  her  dwellinflr  the  cold  winds 
of  pover^,  still,  there  is  no  murmuring,  no  repining,  no  discon- 
tent. Under  the  intf uence  of  her  resignation,  even  her  husband 
i»  almost  led  to  feel  that  no  loss  has  been  experienced— espe- 
cially of  tlie  reqoisites  for  real  happiness.  Or  if  crosses  and 
perplexities,  and  the  poisoned  errors  of  envy,  are  thrown  in  her 
pnth,  slie  still  continttes  the  same  patient  and  submissive  crea- 
ture ;  rendering,  in  return,  no  iingry  or  sarcastic  retorts,  no 
overwhelming  rejoinders.  With  such  a  presiding  spirit  over 
the  destinies  of  a  household,  how  can  its  members  fail  to  emu- 
Ute  her  example !  But  if  you  unfortunately  become  allied  to 
a  woman  of  pride,  of  self-conceit,  of  violent  impetuosity,  of 
ungoverned  passion,  you  must^  expect  a  life  of  bitterness,  and 
unavailing  regi*et,  and  mortification.  A  passionate  and  quarrel- 
some wife  is  sure  to  destroy  the  peace' and  quiet  of  her  husband ; 
to  ruin  the  dispositions  of  her  own  children  ;  to  scatter  the  ele- 
ments of  confusion  and  disorder  throughout  the  entire  house- 
li'old ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  to  diffuse  the  scandal,  if  not  the 
influence,  of  her  example  to  those  beyond  the  precincts  of  her 
own  polluted  sanctuary. 

la  anobfaer  respect  it  may  be  wise  to  exerciaa  a  degree  of  cau- 
tion when  selecting  a  wife:  It  is  truly  a  hard  fate  for  a  woman 
of  intrinsic  merit  to  be  neglected  on  account  of  relatives  less 
worthy  than  herself.  If,  however,  a  man  and  the  whole  of  his 
own  family  are  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  pernicious  influ- 
ences, whether  tending  to  extravagance  and  •wastefulness  in  the 
use  of  property ;  heretical  and  false  notions  in  politics,  religion, 
or  domestic  economy  ;  disreputable  associations,  when  children 
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THB   WIVES    OF   FARMERS. 


and  young  persons  are  to  he  ihe  sufferers ;  and,  above  all,  if 
the  eiid  is  to  be  vice  and  immorNlity,  on  no  condkion  can  a  prn- 
dent  and  wise  mav  consent  to  soeh  an  alliance.  Near  akin  to 
this,  caution  is  to  be  exerci^^ed  in  another  matter.  The  happi- 
ness and  jfood  order  of  a  family  depend  materially  on  its  wnity 
of  sentiment  and  action.  If  tliere  be  discord,  the  family  loses, 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  want  of  unity,  its  endearinir 
and  hallowed  associations  and  attraetions.  A  nmn  in,  by  tin' 
eivil  Ihw  and  the  institution  of  Christianity,  the  head  of  tl>e 
family,  with  a  corresponding  prerogative  in  all  its  rRrotficatirms. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  wife  is  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the 
development  and  application  of  this  prerogntive ;  and,  in  no 
exigency,  unless  there 'exist  on  his  part  an  undoubted  want  of 
capacity,  can  she  attempt  with  propriety  an  opposing  authority 
and  tntluence.  If  she  does,  the  moht  ruinous  consequences  are 
to  be  anticipated^  so  far  as  the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  family 
order  is  depending.  Ordinarily,  a  woman  may  be  expected  lo 
have  good  sense  enough i  and  to  be  suflidently  apprised  of  tho^e 
weK ^authenticated  maxims,  to  prevent,  apprehensions  of  such 
outbreaks  uf  disorder.  Nevertheless,  if  the  wife  have  brought 
with  her  a  brace  of  venerable  maiden  sisters,  or  an  impertinent 
ahd  self- conceited  mother,  or  an  antiquated  grandmother — or  if 
she  is  even  situated  so  near  them  as  to  full  under  their  mis- 
chievous influence,  woe  be  to  the  husband  and  all  that  belonsfs 
to  him !  Therefore,  in  making  a  matrimonial  alliance,  such 
hazards  should  not  be  permitted  to  have  existence. 

The  ordinarily  appropriate  duties  of  women  are  so  well 
understood — they  are  so  liable  to  modification  under  varying 
circumstances,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  devise  rules  ff>r 
them  thrit  will  be  of  any  material  use.  In  rural  life,  the  course 
of  domestic  arrangements  is  more  uniform  than  in  the  other  stat«n« 
of  society.  Here  ii  is  especially  the  duty,  and  should  be  the 
unoeasing  pleasure  of  the  wife  to  alleviate  the  fatigues  and  the 
burden  of  her  husband  as  much  as  possible,  especially  when 
engrossed  with  the  more  onerous  labors  of  the  year.  In  cer- 
tiin  seasons,  these  labors  are  apparently  sufficient  to  paralyse 
the  energies,  both  social  and  physical,  of  any  common  man 
And,  if  there  is  any  class  of  men  that  requires  reguhirly  good 
living — victuals  palatable,  nourishing,  and  well  cooked — it  is 
farmers.  They  need  it,  and  they  deserve  it ;  and,  if  the  woman 
to  whom  the  responsibility  of  this  preparation  belongs,  for  any 
trivial  cause,  is  negligent,  she  does  not  deserve  the  station  she 
holds.  The  detaib  and  the  specifications  are  here  too  numer- 
ous, and  individually  too  trifling  to  be  enumerated  or  commented 
upon ;  but,  as  a  whole,  they  are  paramount  in  importance  to 
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BiO«t  other  departments  of  good  hoimehold  order,  and  in  no 
small  degree  are  fuodameatiii  to  its  happy  and  prosperous  con- 
ditioa. 

Nor  is  it  of  less  importance  that  proper  attention  he  paid 
to  the  personal  comeliness  of  her  husband  and  children. 
If  their  etothes  are  dirty  or  ragged,  Uie  presumption  is,  that 
nht  is  ignorant  of  her  own  responsibilities;  or,  what  is  worse, 
has  not  sufficient  regard  to  the  respectable  appearance  of  the 
family.  Since  the  woman  is  essentially  relieved  from  habitual 
eiposure  to  the  weather,  and  the  laboss  and  hasards  requiring 
the  greatest  degree  of  physical  strength,  it  is  certainly  the  least 
thai  can  be  expected  that  she  oroit  no  .opportunity  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  watchful  assiduity  in  meeting  those  claims  upon  her, 
inrolring  toils  less  onerous  and  more  befittipg  her  sex,  and  the 
usages  of  well-r^idated  society.  Next  to  this,  if  she  have 
children,  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  in  improving  their  minds. 
Whenever  there  is  a  moment  which  can  be  used  for  a  little  exe- 
gesis  relating  to  common  things  and  common-occurring  events,  it 
should  be  promptly  improved.  Minutes,  in  the  aggregate, 
equal  to  hours  ditily,  may  thus  be  turned  to  the  best  account ; 
especially  at  the  table  for  meals,  and  in  the  evenings,  which,  in  the 
period  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  years,  will  be  worth  to  them  double 
of  all  the  education  obtained  at  school. 

While  the  time  and  the  energies  of  the  farmer's  wife  are  thus 
needed,  and  are  thus  valuable  in  those  more  appropriate  duties^ 
she  ought  noty  ordinarily,  t*  expend  either  on  labodr  better  per- 
formed by  men,  or  those  in  a  subordinate  statiQp.  If  needful^ 
she  can  exercise  a  supervision  over  the  dairy  and  its  incidental 
agencies,  the  poultry-house,  and  piggery ;  saving,  with  utmost 
vigilance,  whatever  may  be  of  use  for  food  in  those  apartments, 
that  can  be  gleaned  from  the  waste  of  the  kitchen ;  but  eTery 
decent  and  wise  man  will  consider  her  time  worth  more  in  the 
house  than  out  of  it,  in  the  performance  of  her  own  duties,  than 
in  services  properly  belonging  to  others.  Tlie  active  labors  in 
and  about  the  cow- bouse,  and  the  enclosures  of  the  swine,  do 
not  belong  to  her ;  and  the  man  who  is  willing  to  see  her  do 
them,  cannot  duly  estimate  her  proper  position,  or  the  Talue  of 
her  services  in  the  sphere  named. 

Public  opinion,  or  perhaps,  more  propei1y»  public  usage,  has 
ranch  changed  in  regard  to  the  occupation  of  women.  We 
need  not  go  far  back  to  see  the  most  elevated  classes  usefully 
engaged  in  labors  now  deemed  incompatible  with  the  position 
of  ladies.  How  recently  were  even  princes  disposed  to  make 
companions  of  the  distaff  and  the  loom  1  Who,  then,  imagined 
it  beneath  Uieir  dignity  to  manufacture  with  their  own  hands 
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the  articles  of  apparel  worn  by  themselves  or  the  merobers  of 
their  own  houseAiolds?  And  even  in  the  times  of  our  irome-  < 
diate  ancestors — within  half  a  century — it  was  esteemed  as  ^ 
much  a  matter  of  propriety  and  decent  reputation  for  women 
to  be  occupied  in  useful  labor,  as  for  men.  If  it>were  at  hand, 
1  wotthi  insert  a  few  paragraphs,  giving  account  of  the  usages 
appertaining  to  these  matters  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  g 
but  in  the  want  of  them,  this  chapter  will  be  closed  by  a  few  3 
didactics  from  the  counsels  of  a  pious  mother  to  her  royal  son 
in  ancient  times — possibly  some  of  them  may  have  been  seen 
by  a  portion  of  my  readers — if  so,  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  the 
insertion  of  them,  as  they  may  be  interesting  and  insmictire  to 
others  who  may  not  have  seen  them. 

Who  can  find  a  virtuous  woman  ?  for  her  price  is  far  above 
rubies.  The  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her,  so 
that  he  shall  have  no  need  of  spoil.  She  wiH  do  him  good, 
and  not  evH,  all  the  days  of  her  life.  She  seeketh  wool,  and 
flax,  and  worketh  willingly  with  her  hands.  She  is  like  the 
merchants*  ships  ;  she  brmgeth  her  food  from  afar.  She  riseth 
also  while  it  is  dark,  and  giveth  meat  to  her  household,  and  a 
portion  to  her  maidens.  She  considereth  a  ield  and  bnyeth  it ; 
with  the  fruit  of  her  hands  she  planteth  a  vineyard.  She  gird- 
eth  her  loins  with  strength,  and  strengtheneth  her  arras.  She 
perceiveth  that  her  merchandise  is  good ;  her  candle  goeth  not 
out  by  night.  She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her 
hands  hold  the  distaff.  She  ttretcheth  out  her  hand  to  the 
poor ;  yea,  she  reacheth  forth  her  hands  to  the  needy.  She  is 
not  afraid  of  the  snow  for  her  household  ;  for  all  her  househok) 
/ire  clothed  with  scarlet.  She  maketh  herself  coverings  of 
tapestry ;  her  clothing  is  «ilk  and  purple.  Her  husband  is 
known  in  the  gates,  when  he  sitteth  an»ong  the  elders  of  the 
l»nd.  She  maketh  fine  linen  and  sellelh  it ;  and  daiivereth  gir- 
dies  unto  the  merchant  Strength  and  hcmor  are  her  clothing ; 
and  she  shall  rejoice  in  time  to  come.  She  openeth  her  mouth 
with  wisdom;  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness.  She 
looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and  eateth  not  the 
bread  of  idleness.  Her  children  arise  up,  and  call  her  blessed  ; 
her  husband,  also^  and  he  praiseth  her.  Many  daughters  have 
done  virtuously,  but  thou  exc^llest  them  all.  Favor  is  deceit- 
ful, and  beauty  is  vain ;  but  the  woman  that  feareth  the  Lord, 
she  shall  be  praised.  Oive  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands ;  and 
let  her  own  works  praise  her  in  the  gates. 

The  language  here  used  is  indeed  quaint ;  but  it  is  in  no  way 
unintelligible.  It  pictures  the  character  of  a  good  wife  with 
impressive  perspicuity.     In  some  of  its  features,  it  is  rather 
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adapted  to  those  primitive  time^  tban  to  the  present  day. 
There  is,  nevertheless,  a  general  tone  in  it  that  is  capable  of  im- 
parting the  most  oseful  lessons  to  women  in  this  age,  and  in  the 
most  elevated  stations  of  life.  It  teaches  us  that  they  have  ap- 
propriate duties  to  perform  as  well  as  men;  that  even  in  the 
mansions  of  the  rich,  and  the  courts  of  princes,  there  is  no  ex- 
emption from  these  duties;  that  these  useful  labors  are  not 
incompatible  with  high  rank,  or  with  due  regard  to  the  refine- 
ments and  elegances  of  fashionable  society.  Happy,  indeed, 
would  it  be  for  the  present  generation,  if  the  rational  dUactics 
in  domestic  economy,  prevalent  in  ancient  periods,  were  now 
made  a  part  of  female  education  in  every  family  ;  in  the  houses 
of  the  nch  as  well  as  of  the  poor ;  in  the  drawing-rooms  of 
merchants,  as  well  as  in  the  farm-house  of  the  country.  This 
would  be  a  guaranty  for  a  more  general  thrift  and  prosperity 
than  is  now  visible ;  and  would  be  a  barrier  against  those  sud- 
den avalanches  of  bankruptcy  that  carry  away  in  pi-otiisciious 
niia  msaiy  of  the  fairest  portions  of  visible  wealth. 

A  soul  8h«  ahould  have  for  great  actions  fit ; 
PVodence  and  wisdom  to  diraot  her  wit : 
Courage  to  look  bold  danger  in  the  iaoe ; 
Ko  fear,  but  to  be  proud,  or  baee : 
Quiek  to  advipe,  by  an  emergence  prest, 
To  give  good  eounael,  or  to  take  tlie  be«t. 
Her  conduct  regular, -her  mirth  refined; 
Civil  to  strangers,  to  her  neigbbom  kind ; 
Averse  to  vanity,  revenge,  and  pride; 
In  all  the  methods  of  d«apit  untry'd: 
fio  faithful  to  her  friend,  and  good  to  all, 
ITo  oeasure  might  i^on  her  actions  fall 
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ADVICE  TO  THE  SONS  OF  FARMERS, 


jiftk  the  fwaia 
Wbo  jonni^jft  homeward  from  a  mimmcr-day't 
Ltmg  labor,  why,  forgetful  of  his  toila 
Jlnd  due  repoee,  he  loitera  to  beliold 
The  suDKliioe  gleaming,  as  through  amher  elomii^ 
0*er  all  the  m  ester*  shy  t .  Full  well,  I  ween. 
His  rude  expr^^sion  and  untutored  airs, 
Beyoud  (he  power  of  language,  will  unlbld 
Hie  fi>rm  of  beauty  smiling  in  bis  heail 


Mors  Ann  half — ^probably  more  than  two-thirds  of  our  wfio]« 
population — some  any  seven-efghths — and  of  course  of  our  male 
youth,  are  attached  to  agriculture.  Numericallj,  they  are  pro- 
portionably  of  more  importance  than  those  attached  to  all  other 
interests  in  the  country.  I'heir  physical  p«wer,  it  is  well  known, 
and  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  bears  a  greater  ratio  than  thvir 
numericu]  force.  And,  if  they  have  not  received  their  due 
share  of  mental  culture,  and  are,  in  too  many  cases,  like  the 
unpolished  marble  or  diamond,  they  have  an  innate  «tDentaI  en- 
ergy, which,  on  being  properly  developed,  will  giv«  them  a 
preponderance  in  this  resjsct,  equal  to  that  in  the  other  two. 
I  am  justified,  therefore,  in  devoting  one  chapter,  at  lenst,  of 
thie  volume  to  the  special  benefit  of  the  sons  of  ftirtters. 

It  has  been  intimated  in  a  previous  chapter  that  the  agricul- 
tural community  has  generally  fell  a  species  of  personal  degrada- 
tion. Probably  this  feeliijg  has  been  more  prevalent  and  deep 
with  the  sons  of  farmers — boys  and  young  men,  than  'with 
others.  They  have  obtained  some  imperfect  conceptions  of  the 
value  of  wealth  ;  of  the  supposed  eiemption  from  labor  in  the 
pursuits  of  literature;  and  of  the  special  advantages  arising 
from  the  mercantile  profession.  Hence,  they  natunwy  and  im- 
pulsively feel  desirous  of  some  course  of  life  where  the  road  is 
less  rugged,  and  where  the  rewards  of  labor  are  more  consonant 
with  their  feelings  than  in  tilling  the  ground.  With  the  wonted 
ardor  of  youth  they  picture  to  themselves  scenes  of  perpetually 
verdant  pleasure  in  tlio  possession  of  great  riches — of  literary 
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fame— of  release  from  ^il  and  anniety — and,  above  all,  in  th<' 
liomage  supposed  to  be  paid  to  all  in  the  elevated  stations  of 
Kociely.  Thi«is  all  natural,  1)ut  it  is,  after  alt,  rather  a  delusion 
than  a  reality.  All  these  scenes  are  presented  to  their  young 
and  ardent  imaginations  tlirough  glasses  of  the  highest  m^igni- 
fying  power.  Their  ecstiitic  visions  have  been  solely  engrossed 
with  the  bright,  and  not  at  all  with  the  dark  spots  in  the  pin- 
tare.  They  simply  glanced  at  the  gilded  trappings  of  wealth, 
without  stopping  to  consider  the  multitudes  constantly  sinking 
in  the  agonies  of  despair,  before  half  reaching  the  object  of  their 
ss|HrHtion8.  *  They  simply  heard  the  shouts  and  the  buzziis  float- 
ing over  their  heads,  to  the  conquerors  of  fleets  and  armies, 
without  inquiring  how  many  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
perished  in  the  conflicts,  their  names  now  forgotten,  and  as  lit- 
tle regarded  as  the  dust  under  our  feet. 

Now,  my  young  friends,  when  brooding  with  seeming  dis- 
content over  the  monotonous  destinies  of  rural  life,  and  aspiring 
after  something  more  stirring — more  dazzling — more  satir^fying, 
Wt  me  entreat  you  to  look  upon  the  hitherto  neglected  portions 
of  the  picture  you  have  drawn.  Among  the  aspirants  for  politi- 
cal elevation,  only  a  few  reach  the  summit  which  they  desired ; 
and,  when  reached,  it  was  so  encumbered  with  the  jealousy  and 
the  envy  of  disappointed  rivals,  it^was  barely  worth  having,  and 
certainly  not  worth  the  cost  paid  for  it.  Among  the  votaries 
of  literary  distinction,  only  %  few  become  known,  and  are  recog- 
oiied  in  the  republic  of  letters ;  and  of  these,  not  one,  perhaps, 
io  a, thousand  will  be  remembered  by  posterity.  And  also, 
among  the  adventurers  for  fortune,  where  one  obtains  a  perma- 
nent competency,  a  hundred,  it  has  been  calculated,  sink  in 
poverty  ;  it  may  be  with  broken  spirits^and  ruined  ip  health ; 
and,  it  may  be  asserted  with  con6dence,  not  one  in  ten  thousand 
becomes  reiAiy  rich.  Besides,  a  literary  life  is  by  no  means  a 
life  of  indolence — there  is  in  it  an  increasing  application  to 
study — a  wasting  of  spirit  and  physical  energy  far  greater  than 
in  \hp  labor  on  a  farm ;  and,  in  the  search  after  wealth,  there 
ii  usually  an  anxiety,  and  care,  and  vexation,  and  disappoint- 
ment, far  more  incompatible  with  real  happiness  than  the 
fatigues  and  privations  incident  to  agriculture. 

Ihe  scenes,  ordinarily  impressed  on  the  imaginations  of  ardent 
youth,  will  be  found  much  like  the  bubbles  that  float  so  grace- 
fully in  the  atmosphere,  reflecting  with  prismatic  accuracy  the 
itto's  raySy  but  burst  and  vanish  the  moment  they  are  touched. 
There  is  certainly  no  intention  of  making  you  disgusted  with  the 
world  ;  but  to  caution  you  against  its  false  appearances.  Look 
at  the  world  as  it  is ;  examine  it  in  its  true  aspect ;  imagine  not 

Modesty  is  not  oelj  an  ornament,  but  a  guard  to  virtue. 
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that  to  be  gold  which  is  merely  gilded  l>rass  ;  imagine  not  that 
to  be  rest  and  dignified  leisure,  whin  corroding  care  and  Bolici- 
tude,  like  a  canker,  are  eating  up  the  soul ;  nor  imagine  that  a 
bed  of  roses  is  spread  within  reach  for  your  repose,  when  a  few 
hours  of  experience  would  tell  you  thai  it  consisted  of  thorns. 

It  is  not  denied  but  what  there  are  situations  in  society  more 
desirable  than  that  of  a  day -laborer  on  a  farm.  Bat,  it  is  af- 
firmed, that  the  difference  between  them  is  by  no  means  as  great 
as  generally  supposed.  And,  then,  the  ehances  for  obtaining 
them  are  so  -small,  the  experiment  to  be  made  is  no^  unlike  that 
of  obtaining  a  fortune  in  a  lottery ;  casting  in  our  money, 
though  there  be  ten  thousand  blanks  to  one  prize.  Walter 
Scott,  in  writing  to  a  son,  says,  "  I  cannot  too  much  impress 
upon  your  mind  that  labor  is  the  condition  which  Ood  has  im- 
posed on  us  in  every  station  of  life.  There  is  notbing  worth 
having  that  can  be  had  without  it,  from  the  brtiad  which  the 
peasant  wins  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  to  the  sports  by  which 
the  rich  man  gets  rid  of  his  ennui.  The  only  difference  betwixt 
them  is,  that  the  poor  man  labors  to  get  his  dinner — the  rich 
man  to  get  an  appetite  fcfr  his."  As  K»r  knowledge,  it  can  no 
more  be  planted  in  the  human  mind  without  labor,  than  the 
field  of  wheat  can  be  produced  without  the  previous  use  of  the 
plough.  There  is  this  differe«ce,  that  chance  or  circumstances 
may  so  cause  it,  that  another  shall  reap  what  the  farmer  sows  I 
but  no  man  can  be  deprived,  whether,  by  accident  or  misfortune, 
of  the  fruits  of  his  own  studies ;  and  the  liberal  and  extended 
acquisitbns  of  knowledge  which  be  makes,  are  all  for  hia 
own  use. 

The  presumption,  indeed,  is,  that  not  a  few  of  the  sons  of 
farmers  will  occupy  stations  in  other  departments  of  enterprise 
and  labor.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  no  inconsiderable  degree 
they  are  now  filled  with  them.  The  physical  energy,  and  the 
no  less  latent  intellect,  produced  under  rural  influences,  enable 
their  possessors  advantageously  to  compete  with  persons  with 
mental*  culture,  in  all  the  great  enterprises  of  the  ago.  For  it 
must  be  apparent  to  ever}-Dody  that  in  what  are  considered  the 
higher  gi'ades  of  social  life,  there  is  frequently,  and  indeed 
usually,  a  tendency  to  inactivity,  to  effeminacy,  and  even  to  inef- 
ficiency,  which  will  ordinarily  prevent  the  sons  from  becoming 
equal  to  their  fathers.  Hence,  when  the  fathers  die,  whether 
in  the  high  places  of  the  church,  or  legrislative  halls — ^in  the 
marts  of  exchange,  or  the  courts  of  hiw — most  of  the  vacanciofi 
will  be  filled  only  by  persons  possessing  the  energy  and  the  in- 
domitable perseverance  engendered  by  the  influences  of  agricul- 
tural life.     But  while  some  of  your  number  will  be  called 


Mend  your  manners,  and  that  will  mead  your  fbrtwM. 
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caj  from  the  sct-nes  of  your  childhood — from  the  houses  and 
fHrms  of  lour  fathers^ — it  may  %e  one  from  the  granite  hilt^  of 
New  Haimpslnre — one  from  the  verdant  elevations  of  Vermont 
ooe  f;om  the  wheat-fields  of  the  Empire  State — one  from  the 
iron  caverns  of  Jersey-^and  another  from  the  rich  inter\'ales  of 
old  Berkiihirey  so  renowned  for  men  of  genius — the  most  of  you 
will  remain  to  perpetuate,  where  you  were  born,  your  ances- 
tral names.  Your  lot,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  more  enviable; 
lafHl  by  yotxr  own  efforts  it  may  be  made  equally  reputable,  and 
I    surely  not  less  useful. 

I       It  IS  in  your  power  to  exert  on  the  community  an  influence 
J    that  will  materiHlly  change  the  great  features  of  society  in  the 
American   Union.     Educate  yourselves  thoroughly  in  the  mys- 
teies  of  agriculture,  and  then,  incidenUilly,  as  you  have  leisure 
and  oppoiV^nity,  in  the  various  departments  of  learning.     The 
first  will  enable  you  to  make  the  cultivation  of  Xhe  ground  far, 
more  productive  than  it  has  hitherto  been ;  and  consequently, 
i   m  the  estimation  of  the  world,  far  more  honorable.     Let  there 
I   be  amon^  the  sons  of  farmers,  in  cultivating  the  land,  the  same 
enlightened    enterprise  and  perseverance  that  is  necessary  to 

!   raise  one  to  eminence  in  the  learned  professions — or  to  wenlth 
in  merchandtse— or  to  distinction  in  literature ;  and  incredible 
would  be  the   change.     Rough  places  would  be  made  smooth. 
Barren  ones  would  become  fertile.     The  wilderness  would  be- 
came  fruitful.     And,  in  anticipation   of  prophetic   times,   the 
desert  'will  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.     The  profits,  more- 
over, of  agriculture,  would  be  so  increased,  that  there  woulJ 
be,  throughout  the  country,  an  appearance  of  thrift  and  inde- 
pendence.     There  would  be  no  prostrate  fences,  no  weeds  and 
i  thistles  by  the  roadside ;  no  shattered  barns  and  outhouses ; 
no  broken  ploughs,  and  wagons,  and  harrows,  and  sleds,  to  attract 
the  notice  o^  passing  strangers ;  and,  in  fine,  no  want  of  paint, 
or  court-yard  fences,  or  whole  glass  about  the  family  mansion. 
Mo«t  youn^  men,  living  on  a  farm,  if  they  would  be  as  fru- 
gal of  their  time,  as  students  must  be,  and  mechanics  usually 
are,  till  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  at  night  with  their  books,  and 
the  latter  at  their  trades,  would,  by  the  middle  of  life,  acquire  as 
good  an  education  as  can  be  obtained  at  college.  Not,  indeed,  the 
same  in  kind,  but  fbr  the  business  relations  of  life  better  in  qual- 
ity.    Not,  indeed,  unless  they  choose  it,  Latin,  and  Greek,  and 
Hebrew ;  but  the  sciences  and  arts  having  relation  to  agricul- 
tare.     The  best  kind  of  political  economy,  also — as  much  better 
than  the  crudities  of  theoretic  and  scheming  politicians,  falsely 
I  ^  1  called  political  economy,  as  the  navigation  acquired  in  carn'- 
I       I  ing  a  ship  across  the  ocean  is  superior  to  the  lessons  taken  on  I 

\  9  HodenitA  your  appetite,  eo  that  with  little  you  may  be  content. 
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shore.  To  this  would  be  added,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  fa- 
miliMr  acquaintance  with  genera^and  particular  history.  Here 
would  be  seen,  on  the  one  hand,  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts,  the 
irradiations  of  science,  and  the  developments  of  national  wealth  | 
and  prosperity  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  intrigues  and  the  cor-  | 
ruption  of  unprincipled  rulers,  and  the  misery  entailed  on  the  peo-  e 
pie  by  their  profligacy.  To  a  knowledge  of  history  would  succeed  f 
t  lit;  knowledge  of  biography,  to  the  reading  of  which  no  one  of  the  •§ 
least  good  taste  and  mental  culture  should  be  disinclined.  This  "S 
would  be,  to  young  men,  like  a  mirror,  reflecting  the  virtue  1. 
nnd  the  vice — the  patriotism  and  the  knavery — the  social  love-  g 
liness  and  the  social  profligacy  of  all  past  times.  This  would  be  |^ 
to  them  bett^  than  all  the  schoolmasters  of  Christendom. 

This  kind  of  education  is  within  the  reach  of  most  young 
men  having  as  much  leisure  as  farmers  have  in  certain  seasons 
of  the  year.  Twenty  common-sized  pages  may  be  read  in  an 
hour;  and  not  less  than  twenty  volumes  may  thus  be  read 
every  year.  At  this  rate,  quite  a  library  would  be  used  up  in 
flfleen  or  twenty  years.  As  lyceums  and  other  public  libra- 
ries are  so  plenty,  this  kind  of  education  would  cost  but  little. 
The  hours  devoted  to  it  are  what  would  be  of  no  use  for  any- 
thing else.  Moreover,  this  kind  of  employment  will  keep  young 
men  out  of  the  way  of  loafing  and  unhealthy  associates.  In 
the  winter  season,  especially,  unless  habitually  occupied  in  some 
such  way,  almost  of  a  certainty  your  minds  will  become  inac- 
tive as  are  your  hands — will  lose  their  aptitude  for  thought 
and  study ;  and,  it  may  be,  that  in  the  want  of  good  occupa- 
tion, you  will  be  enticed  to  a  demoralizing  one ;  the  same  as  the 
ground,  if  not  cultivated  and  made  to  produce  the  fruits  needed 
for  animal  sustenance,  will  be  overgrown  with  weeds.  The 
teind  is  as  easily  made  active  and  vigorous,  leading  its  possessor 
to  honor  and  competence,  if  not  in  all  cases  to  influence,  as 
the  earth  is  made  verdant  and  productive ;  but  if  not  properly 
attended  to — ^if  not  properly  nurtured,  it  will  become  a  fount- 
ain of  evil,  leading  its  possessor  to  poverty  and  ruin. 

The  course  here  recommended  to  youn^  men  ,in  rural  life, 
will  assuredly,  too,  give  them  a  social  position,  equal  to  that 
given  by  other  occupations.  And  having  such  a  position,  such 
is  the  numerical  strength  of  agriculturists,  fvom  your  numbers 
will  be  selected  a  majority  of  our  legislators.  This  would  lead 
to  a  political  millennium ;  to  a  realization  of  all  the  Utopian 
dreams  of  happiness  under  new  organizations  of  the  social  com- 
pact. Such  rulers,  not  wanting  office  for  themselves,  nor  its 
emoluments  for  their  friends,  would  administer  the  government 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people.     Depending  on  the  income  of 
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their  farms  for  the  support  of  their  familiea,  they  would  con- 
sider their  time  worth  more  Uuin  the  salary  paid  them.  The 
^reat  curses  to  the  people,  under  our  government,  proceed 
from  the  putting  men  into  office  who  know  not  how  to  procui'e 
so  good  a  living  elsewhere;  thus  being  induced  to  sacriHce  the 
welfare  of  the  country  to  their  own  individual  interests ;  iMH«kin<ir 
to  perpetuate  tWrnselves  in  power,  when  they  ought  to  be  su- 
perseded by  others. 

If  improvements  are  to  be  made  in  agriculture,  they  must 
generally  be  made  by  yourselves.  Your  fathers  began  their 
labors  before  science  was  so  generally  consulted  on  the  subject. 
They  naturally  adopted  tbe  processes  used  by  their  fathers, 
who,  from  the  newness  of  the  country,  had  little  or  no  occasion 
to  use  manures.  It  is  well  known  that  new  lands  are  ordinarily 
so  rich,  tbit  they  will  produce  abundantly  without  the  aid  of 
additional  fertihzing  agents.  Thus  they  were  cultivated,  but, 
year  after  year,  becoming  more  and  more  exhausted  of  their 
n;itive  energies,  till  the  crops  became  correspondingly  deficit* nt. 
The  result  was  so  gradivd,  that  it  excited  no  inquiry  :  and  it 
W.IS  not,  perhaps,  tliought  possible  to  apply  an  adequate  rem- 
edy. In  some  instances  the  lands  were  entirely  abandoned,  and 
others,  either  new,  or  less  worn,  were  cultivated  in  their  stead. 
I f^  other  instances,  the  owners  still  clung*  to  them,  liecomin^ 
mi^rnbly  poor,  and  without  energy  to  remove.  In  the  courst; 
of  time,  science,  like  a  messenger  from  heaven,  sent  forth  her 
counsels.  The  habits  of  the  greater  part  of  farmers  were  loci 
much  confirmed,  and  their  minds  were  too  little  prepared  for 
these  iUuminations,  to  admit  of  their  adopting  experim<*nts, 
which  the  others  were  induced  to  try.  The  consequence  is. 
tb'it  a  very  large  portion  of  your  fathers  will  never  be  inclined 
to  hazard  their  labor  and  their  money  in  experiments  unknown 
to  the  usages  of  a  past  generation.  Hence,  as  remarked,  if  the 
counsels  ot  science  are  to  be  applied  genemlly  on  worn-ont  lands, 
to  ihe  refertilizing  of  them,  it  munt  be  done  by  yourselves. 
They  may  permit  you  to  do,  especially  in  a  limited  way,  what 
they  would  not  do  themselves.  And  when  they  become  incon- 
trovertible, you  wttl  doubtless  be  permitted  to  make  an  entire 
change. 

It  is  a  point  of  wisdom,  that  persons  possessing  scanty  means 
on\y,  either  adopt  experiments  that  have  been  proved  by  others, 
to  the  making  of  them  on  their  own  account ;  or,  if  not  favored 
by  the  example  of  those  around,  hiore  wealthy  or  more  ven- 
turesome than  themselves,  to  make  them  oa  a  limited  scale 
ojtly.  The  adaptation  to  agriculture,  of  new  processes,  take^ 
much  time  as  well  as  money ^  and  if  found,  in  the  end,  not  to 
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meet  expeciadon,  the  moral  iofliienoe  is  nn&ivorable.  Preju- 
drees  will  be  likely  to  aris^  against  atl  attempts  for  improve- 
ment. The  hibor  of  reforming  is  retarded,  so  that  what  misi^ht 
have  been  anticipated  in  the  present  geaeration,  must  be  defer- 
red to  the  next.  Habitual  reading,  too,  and  study,  are  not  to 
be  expected  in  those  who  hare  spent  half  of  life  strangers  to 
the  advantages  of  educatioA.  To  them>  science  is  like  a  con> 
cealed  treasure.  To  them,  literature  presents  no  more  charms 
than  do  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  to  the  man  bom  blind. 

]t  is  sometimes  an  occasion  of  mortificatioo  that  young  men, 
in  the  country,  do  not  appear  in  those  costly  garments  more 
common  in  other  vocations  of  society.  This  is  wholly  unneces- 
sary and  unwise.  If  persons  have  np  claims  to  consideration 
but  fine  and  expensive  apparel^  their  reputation  is  of  but  small 
value.  A  tailor  will  furui»h  a  fool  or  a  knave  with  this  exte- 
rior— with  this  description  of  character,  for  much  less  than  one 
hundred  dollars  ;  but  the  wearer  of  it  will  be  no  more  entitled 
to  respectful  notice  with  sensible  people  than  be  was  before. 
Cliaracter  is  a  more  expensive  arUcle ;  it  is  not  purchased  with 
money ;  it  cannot  be  put  on  and  cast  off  with  the  facility  of 
changing  a  suit  of  clothes ;  it  is  the  produce  of  years  on  the 
part  of  him  that  possesses  it ;  based  on  moral  and  intellectual 
endowments ;  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  men  of  suffi- 
cient ment,  but  beyond  the  reach  of  the  indolent,  the  worth- 
less and  the  vile,  notwithstanding  adventitious  and  eiU^rnal  ap- 
pearances. Tlie  lowest  menial  in  the  narts  of  trade  may  have 
more  valuable  character  than  his  principal;  tlie  plainest  farmer 
or  mechanic  may  possess  more  claims  for  a  sincere  respect  with 
good  men,  than  the  strutting,  unprtocipled  demagogue,  that  is 
at  the  summit  of  political  ascendency  ;  and,  even  the  hired  day- 
laborer  on  a  farm,  by  honesty,  fidelity,  sobriety,  and  intelli- 
gence, may  reach  enduring  fame,  tliat  will  never  belong  to  the 
indolent  and  licentious  heirs  of  weAlUi. 

In  the  article  of  clothing,  there  is  much  room  Cor  the  exer- 
cise of  expediency.  It  is  expedient  tbiit  laboring  persons, 
especially,  do  noi  apply  themselves  to  their  regular  vocation  in 
the  apparel  appropriated  to  holydays  and  appearance  at  church. 
They  could  not  afford  to  do  it.  A  good  suit  of  fine  clothes 
would  be  ruined  in  a  very  few  days  subjected  to  the  action  of 
coarse  manual  labor.  On  this  principle,  tlie  master  mariner  has 
one  suit  of  clothes  to  be  wQrn  on  ship-beard,  and  another  when 
on  bind.  But  the  farmer  is  as  much  respected  when  seen  about 
his  work  in  coarse  attire,  as  he  is^at  churcb>  in  a  ^mt  of  fine 
broadcloth.  So  is  the  master  mariner  as  readily  obeyed,  and 
as  much  honored  at  sea  dressed  in  duck  trowsers  and  Uirpauhn, 
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fts  whelk)  on  shore  with  a  fine  beaver  and  satin  vest.  A  persett 
never  need  feel  degraded  by  his  personal  appearance,  provided 
it  18  soited  to  tfie  labor  in  which  he  is  engaged.  On  the  olher 
hand,  if  he  were  to  labor  in  clothes  too  expensive  for  the  ex- 
posure, it  would  indicate  a  recklessness  prejudicial  to  bis  good 
sense,  and  would  authorize  a  presumption  that  be  has  a  foolish 
pride  that  will  alwajs  keep  him  poor. 

Young  men  oil  a  farm  sometimes  apparently  feel  mortified, 
from  a  consciousness  of  awkward  manners.  It  is  true,  that 
ease  and  polish  of  manners  are  ordinarily  acquired  by  famiKar 
and  frequent  intercourse  in  good  society,  not  al.ways  feasible 
when  engnged  in  rural  occupations.  There  b,  nevertheless,  no 
excuse  for  clownish  manners  in  the  country.  If  there  is  good 
sense,  there  will  be  a  modest  and  unobtrusive  demeanor,  rather 
to  be  commended  than  discouraged.  This  is  wholly  unlike 
coarseness  and  vulgarity.  The  latter  is  probably  more  common 
in  the  city  than  in  the  country.  It  is  the  result  of  corrupt 
moral  associations  and  contact  with  society  in  its  most  degraded 
condition.  Under  such  circumstances,  all  the  fountains  of  the 
heart  become  poisoned  ;  their  exhalations  defile  every  object  in 
proximity  with  them ;  the  very  atmosphere  in  which  they  float 
becomes  contaminated.  ^  But,  with  these  persons,  there  is  no 
difference  of  manners ;  no  shrinking  from  public  observation : 
far  from  it ;  the  very  bpposites  to  this  trait  of  character  are 
everywhere  manifest  in  such  a  concourse.  There  we  are  dis- 
gusted with  deformed  features — the  relics  of  filthy  disease; 
there  we  are  saluted  with  the  discordant  tones  of  loud  laugh- 
l^ ;  of  the  brawling  of  licentious  revelry,  and  of  the  impreca- 
tions of  profanity.  AH  such  things  are  an  offence  in  the  coun- 
try or  the  city  ;  but  in  the  latter  they  are  mostly  found.  Low 
life  in  the  country  has  not  the  hardened  impudence  to  make 
such  displays  of  itself. 

So  far  as  there  is  anv  foundation  for  an  undue  reserve  or 
awltWardness  of  manners  in  the  country,  it  is  the  result  of  a 
want  of  proper  education.  And,  if  young  men  in  the  country 
do  not  attend  school  as  much  time  as  those  do  in  the  city,  they 
attend  enough,  in  connection  with  what  they  may  learn  by 
reading  and  study  at  home,  to  be  exempt  from  all  accusations  of 
ignorance.  Awkwardness,  proceeding  from  voluntary  or  inex- 
cusable ignorance,  may  indeed  be  a  sufficient  cause  for  morti- 
fied feeling.  If  young  persons  in  the  city  or  the  country, 
through  indolence,  deficiency  of  taste,  or  a  disregard  for  the 
opinigns  of  others,  remain  thus  ignorant,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
them.  They  may  justly  be  ashamed  of  themselves.  Their 
friends  may  be  ashamed  of  them.     But,  where  there  is  becoro- 
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Opinion  is  the  great  pillar  that  upholds  the  common  wealth. 
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ing  iatelligence,  where  opportunities  for  mental  improTement 
have  not  l^eo  neglected,  there  will  rarely  be  found  a  degree  of 
awkwardness  to  awaken  any  unpleasant  feelings  Indeed,  if  a 
jimall  measure  of  it  does  appear,  it  will  rather  excite  sympathy 
than  unlmadversiof^  Let,  then,  young  men  in  the  country  have 
their  minds  duly* stored  with  knowledge ;  let  them  acquire  such 
a  free  use  of  their  nativa  language  as  to  be  able  to  communi- 
cate to  others  what  they  know  when  there  is  occasion  for  it ; 
and  they  will  be  freely  excused  for  any  lack  of  flippancy  of 
speech  or  gesticulation  of  manner  which  may  be  witnessed  in 
persons  habituated  to  other  social  influences,  though,  in  reality, 
possessing  less  common  sense  than  is  possessed  by  themselves. 

The  difference  of  manners  in  the  country  and  city,  among 
classes  of  equal  intelligence  and  position,  is  the  result  of  social 
an'd  physical  influences  easily  understood  by  nil  who  have  wit- 
nessed them.  One  of  each  locality  is  best  adapted  to  its  own 
sphere.  In  the  city,  perceptions  in  regard  US  business,  and 
everything  else,  are  habitually  quick,  almost  like  intuition. 
There  is  no  leisure  for  long  essays  of  studied  thought  or 
speech.  The  occasion  for  each  would  be  passed  before  a  stud- 
ied process  could  be  consummated.  It  would  be  similar  to  the 
discharge  of  a  musket  after  game,  which  had  already  escaped 
beyond  the  reach  of  its  shot.  Motion  is  no  less  rapid  tlian 
thought  or  speech.  Persons  may  as  well  not  speak  or  act  at 
all,  as  to  do  it  after  the  exigency  demanding  it '  has  passed. 
Hence,  the  rapidity  with  which  everything  is  done  in  the  city. 
The  habit  extends  to  social  life  as  well  as  to  business.  Were  it 
otherwise,  the  labor  of  each  day  would  always  be  left  unfinished. 
Much  is  to  be  done  even  to  procure  the  means  for  a  living,  and 
it  must  be  done  when  the  demand  for  it  is  presented,  or  it  will 
never  be  done. 

In  the  country,  there  is  rarely  any  occasion  for  Uiis  precipi- 
tiition.  Here,  the  processes  of  thought,  and  speech,  and  labor 
are  made  with  studied  deliberation.  If  an  hour  is  not  long 
enou;^h  to  complete  it,  Uike  two  hours.  If  the  day  is  not  suf- 
ficiently long,  take  two  days.  Agiicultural  labor  is  too  arduous 
t«>  admit  of  haste.  If  it  were  to  receive  the  accelerated  action 
bestowed  on  city  labor,  the  physical  powers  would  not  be  equal 
to  the  task.  The  animal  system  would  be  worn  down  and  pros- 
trated before  tlie  day  is  ended.  Neither  man  nor  beast  uouid 
be  sufficient  for  it.  Let  machinery  be  driven  with  all  the  ve- 
locity practicable,  and  the  whole  mass  would  fall  into  ruin. 
Let  a  wheel  of  a  thousand  feet  in  diameter  revolve  a  hundred 
times  in  a  minute,  and  what  force  could  bind  its  parts  togeth- 
er?    Its  centiifugal  tendency  would  be  irresistible.     Hence,  in 
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Of  all  enemies  of  idleness,  want  is  the  roost  furmidable. 
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machinerj.  there  most  be  balance-wheels  to  retard  and  regulate 
motion.  Not  unlike  to  this,  is  the  neeessitj  for  guarding  again<>t 
ruinous  rcsntta  in  th^  exertion  of  animal  power ;  if  it  be  applied 
where  eonflicting  agencies  are  bejond  its  eapacitj  of  endurance, 
its  action  must  be  retarded  till  its  proper  speed  becomes  a  habit. 
This  is  a  fact  in  no  small  degree  in  the  labor  of  rural  life ;  and 
hence  the  necesaitj  for  duly  regulating  the  ageneies  applied. 
Most  men,  and  especially  Toung  men  and  boys,  en^ifaged  in  the 
labors  of  husbaadry,  might  apply  themsel«'es  with  so  much 
violence  as  to  destroy  their  ability  to  labor  in  a  short  period. 
This  systematic  habit  in  manual  exercise  has  a  corresponding 
influence  on  all  the  physical  and  mental  exertions  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  put  forth.  We  are  as  much  trained  to  a  particular 
routine  of  action,  as  a  horse  or  an  ox  is  trained  to  the  harness 
or  the  yoke.  This  training  (eads  to  a  mechanical  movement, 
haring  but  little  volition  in  ft ;  but  little  else  than  a  kind  of  in^- 
Ktinct.  entering  into  the  discharge  of  our  social  responsibilitieai 
as  well  as  the  more  weighty  and  absorbing  labors  of  life. 

It  may  be  well  to  add,  that  young  men  should  be  unceas- 
ingly circumspect,  in  reference  to  the  formation  of  all  habils : 
form  h^^bfCs  of  Industry — of  economy^<yf  neatness  in  personal 
appearance— of  politeness— of  respect  to  age  and  rank  in  life 
—of  reverence  for  religion  and  its  institutions — of  honesty  and 
honorable  dealing  in  business — and  of  conscientious  deterrotiM^ 
tion  in  all  things  to  do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they 
should  do  unto  yourself.  On  the  other  handi  avoid,  at  yoil 
would  rank  poison,  all  bad  habits,  or  associations  that  will  lead 
to  them.  Do  not  form  the  habit  of  using  profane,  or  low,  or 
vulgsr  language— of  using  intoxicating  drink,  or  of  associating 
with  those  that  do— and,  to  sum  up  all  in  n  few  words,  form 
ns  habit  of  which  you  would  be  ashamed,  or  that  would  render 
J  on  disagreeable  in  the  society  of  ladies,  or  clergymen,  or  gen- 
tlemen c^  the  best  standing  in  society.  Form  good  habits,  and 
guard  against  bad  ones,  when  you  are  young,  and  you  will 
have  linle  to  fear  in  your  course  of  life  ;  you  will  always  have 
good  fi-itsnds ;  and  you  may  expect  success  in  whatever  you 
undertake. 

Hmmw  thy  psrsnts,  th«<is  that  gave  thee  birth. 
And  watched  io  tradetiiess  tliine  earliest  dnys. 
And  trained  thee  up  in  youth,  aud  loved  is  M 
Honor,  obey,  ind  love  them ;  it  vhall  fill 
Their  wniIs  with  holy  joy,  and  shall  bring  down 
Ood*«  richeH  b'etnng^  on  thee;  and  ia  days 
T(t  eome,.  thy  children,  if  they  are  given, 
fihaU  h«NMir  tbe»,  and  fill  thy  li£i  with  peaee. 


I  Pride  hides  oar  own  fkidCs^aad  magnifies  Ihs  fludte  ofoihan. 
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Beauty  IB  but  a  rain  and  doobCfbl  good, 
A  shining  gloas,  that  fkdetb  Biiddeiilj; 
A  flower  that  diet,  when  first  it  'gins  to  hod; 
A  brittle  g1a9^  that's  broken  presently; 
A  doubtful  good,  a  gloss,  a  flower, 
Lost,  faded,  broken,  dead  within  an  hoar. 

Thsub  are,  in  the  country,  not  lees  than  three  mniions  of  per- 
eons  coming  under  the  denomination  at  the  head  of  this  chap- 
ter. If  they  were  all  brought  into  one  mass  as  compact  as 
possible — to  wit,  in  a  school,  or  a  distinct  social  state — what  an 
interesting  and  imposing  spectacle  would  they  exhibit!  For 
special  regard,  they  would  command  the  attention  of  the  whole 
civilized  world.  The  speculations  of  philosophy  and  Chris- 
tianity, in  every  clime,  would  all  be  brought  into  requisition,  to 
define  the  influences  to  be  oast  by  them  over  the  land  to  which 
they  belong.  If  an  individual  on  some  lofty  eminence,  could, 
in  an  address  to  them,  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  reach  every  ear, 
into  what  profound  silence  would  this  vast  multitude  be  hush- 
ed f  With  what  eagerness  would  the  accents  of  his  enlight- 
ened counsels  be  received  1  How  deep  into  the  recesses  of 
every  bosom  would  sink  his  cautions  and  his  admonitions  1  The 
fervor  of  an  unearthly  unction  escaping  from  his  lips,  in  this 
immense  throng,  would  pass,  like  the  electric  spark,  from  bosom 
to  bosom,  till  all  were  animated  by  one  throbbing  impulse  to 
become  worthy  of  the  position  assigned  them.  Then,  how 
overwhelming  to  them  would  become  the  consdiousness  of  their 
individual  and  their  joint  responsibilities ! 

But  away  from  each  other,  as  you  are— no  sympathetic  im- 
pulses passing  from  one  to  another — no  pomp  of  numbers  to 
arouse  attention,  how  little  do  you  ordinarily  think  of  what  the 
world  has  a  right  to  expect  from  you  1  The  puny  girl  of  ten 
or  twelve  years,  at  some  secluded  spot  near  the  base  of  a  high 
precipice,  distant  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  society— distant, 
too,  from  the  mellowed  sound  that  calls  to  the  house  of  God — 
has  scarcely  a  thought  more  of  her  own  importance  in  the 
world  than  even  the  sprightly  chickens  that  receive  the  crumbs 
she  daily  collects  for  them.     With  amiable  natural  instincts  she 
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Kieh  men  depead  on  tiie  poor,  m  w«U  jm  Um  poor  oo  tbem. 
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fimy  indeed  cling  alTeetionately  to  the  bosom  thftt  once  nour* 
itfbed  her,  and  reverence  the  nuthority  of  the  father  that  aup- 
porta  her ;  bat,  bef ond  this,  all  is,  as  it  were,  a  social  blank. 
The  blushing  maiden  of  sixteen,  an  older  sister,  with  fair, 
womanly  proportions,  may  have  some  fluttering  conceptions  of 
the  relations  she  is  to  sustain  in  life ;  but,  how  little  has  she 
thought  or  been  taught,  that  she  may  become  the  mother  of 
another  Daniel  Webtfter  or  Henry  Clay,  sitting  on  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  fame !  And,  of  course,  how  little  she  has  prepared 
henelf  to  exercise  upon  her  oflfspring  the  nice  culture  which, 
in  its  efftfcta,  will  be  visible,  generation  after  generation,  beyond 
human  calculation ! 

Women,  generally,  and  especially  in  rural  life,  are  inclined  to 
think,  whenever  they  do  reflect  on  the  subject,  that  they  are 
placed  in  a  station  inferior  to  that  of  man,  having  no  influence 
in  society,  and  scarcely  any  dutjes  to  perform,  except  those  of 
a  menial  character.  Hence,  so  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  culture  of  their  n>tnds;  and,  even  where  much  time 
has  been  allowed  them  for  school,  their  studies  have  been 
wretchedly  adapted  to  the  obligations  which  devolve  on  them. 
Men,  indeetl,  are  by  Providence,  and  by  the  conventional  usa- 
g«98  of  society,  to  be  the  protectors  of  national,  domestic,  and 
personal  rights :  they  are  to  make  laws  for  the  government  of 
the  State,  and  of  all  subordinate  institutions ;  they  are  to  ad- 
minister, as  well  as  make  the  laws ;  on  them  it  devolves  to  en- 
force the  sanctions  of  these  laws,  however  severe  the  penalty ; 
and,  they  are  responsible  for  all  provision  to  be  made  m  main- 
taining  those  institutions,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest— from 
the  expenditures  of  the  supreme  government  of  the  land,  to 
the  smallest  outlay  for  the  family  firestide.  Yet,  the  important 
training  of  the  ftiinds  of  men  for  high  and  responsible  stations, 
may  have  come,  or  should  have  come,  from  their  mothers. 
Hence,  men  become  as  much  indebted  to  their  mothers  for 
ability  to  fill  such  stations,  as  physicians  are  indebted  to  medical 
•choola  for  ability  to  practice  in  the  healing  art.  And,  if  men 
fail  to  receive  suitable  training  from  their  mothers  to  fill  high 
offices,  society  will  probably  receive  curses  rather  than  bless- 
ings from  their  elevation. 

it  is  a  fact  pretty  generally  admitted,  that  we  are  not  only 
indebted  to  our  mothers  mainly  for  our  infantile,  social,  and 
oiental  developments,  but  for  native  talents.  If  the  mother  has 
strong  intellectual  endowments,  whether  original  or  acquired, 
the  presumption  is,  all  other  circumstances  being  equal,  her  off- 
spring will  afitird  gratifying  evidence  of  the  fact ;  and  even  if 
the  father  is  of  an  elevated  mental  character,  and  as  such  giv-  J 
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Refrain  not  to  vpealE,  when  by  vpeaking  you  may  do  good. 


jour  own  pecuniarj  means  ami  omiditioii  in  life,  rather  thaii 
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ing  nniMBUkAble  impressions  upon  hia  children,  it  rarel j  happens 
thai  t\\tj  will  be  exempt  from  delineations  of  the  mother's  mind, 
equally  apparent.  A  biography  can  rarel^be  read  wiihout  dis- 
covering admissions  of  the  fact.  Cases  like  that  of  Washington 
are  as  fiiroiliar  as  household  words,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 
But,  the  most  striking  and  conclusive  evidence  of  such  an  hy- 
pothesis will  be  found  in  children  becoming  eminent  in  life, 
whose  fathers  were  known  to  be  proverbially  destitute  of  every 
feature  of  genius-^raere  ciphers  in  the  world ;  ibey  had  moth- 
ers of  distinguished  intellect,  and  to  them  they  must  have  been 
indebted  for  whatever  superiority  of  mind  they  possess.  Li\  ing 
examples  of  this  are  at  this  moment  familiar  to  us.  It  would 
he  improper  to  mention  names;  but  they  are  well  known 
When  engaged  in  teaching  at  Boatoo,  twenty- five  years  since. 
we  had  one  incontrovertible  illustration  in  a  pupil.  Tlie  pupil 
had  wonderful  perceptions — quick,  like  lightning;  a  power  of 
ratiocination,  indicating  high  atttiinments  in  mathematics ;  and 
a  memory  tenacious  as  steel.  To  us,  it  at  first  appeared  a  m}s- 
tery,  for  the  father  was  known  to  us  of  the  most  common  order 
of  mind,  thpugh  having  a  good  position  in  society  from  the  pos- 
session of  property.  In  our  dilemma,  we  sought  acquaintance 
with  the  mother  of  the  pupil.  Our  labor  was  not  in  vain.  The 
^paradox  was  at  once  solved.  She  had  not,  indeed,  received  the 
advantages  of  early  education*  So  far  as  education  was  con- 
cemed,  she  was,  like  many  men,  self-made.  Yet,  her  eye 
betokened  the  fire  that  dwelt  within  ;  her  mind  was  transparent 
lik«  crystal ;  her  thoughts  glittered  like  diamonds. 

Buppose  all  the  motliers  in  a  country  were  infidels,  and  were 
to  teadi  their  offspring  to  despise  Christian  ordinances,  would 
iheir  aoos  be  likely  to  erect  the  Christian  temple ;  to  raaint^un 
the  Chrisliaa  altiir,  or  to  administer  civil  .government  in  the 
fear  of  Ood  T  By  no  means  !  Suppose  they  were  all  to  teach 
ilieir  sooB  to)  atap  their  ears  to  the  wailing!*  of  poverty  and  siek- 
neas,  how  frighttidi,  ibroughout  the  wide  world,  would  be  hu- 
man misery !  Or,  suppose  they  were  all  lo  teach  their  sons,  in 
the  business  ol  lifis,  to  overreach  and  defraud,  wherever  theu* 
was  opportunity,  what  ^speotiioles  of  1]endi>h  knavery  wimld 
everywhere  meet  the  eye!  On  the  other  hand,  if  all  the.se 
mothera  were  early  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  their  sons  les- 
sons of  rational  piety,  we  may  vxpect,  by  the  blessing  of  Gc»d, 
U>  see  every  grade  of  rulers,  from  the  helm  of  state  to  the  low- 
est functionary,  emulous  to  dispense  upon  the  bosom  of  society 
the  riehest  blessings  designed  for  man ;  in  the  marts  of  busj- 
nesa,  upon  every  arch  and  lintel  prominently  displayed,  the 
scales  ^  justice;  and,  both  in  the  humble  dwelling  of  penury. 


Simplkity  of  lifii  and  manners  ppodaetd  traoqnHlitj  of  mind. 


oirmtauQ  over  Um»  cheek,  like  the  »>ft  tioto  of  a  aommer  sniwei ! 
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and  in  the  hallowed  pale  of  the  Goepel,  we  should  behold  the 
rieh  as  the  stewards  of  high  heawn,  laying  down  in  profusioD 
the  offerings  of  bene6cence. 

The  rainister  of  religion  esteems  it  a  high  honor  to  he  em- 
pk>jed  in  training  souls  for  heaven.  It  truW  is  so  1  No  other 
honor  is  in  reality  so  high.  That  of  the  civil  ruler  does  not 
compftre  with  it.  And  is  it  a  smaller  honor  or  a  less  important 
duty  that  the  mother  is  ordained  to  be  employed  likewise  in 
this  holy  lahor,  as  well  as  in  preparing  her  sons  especially  for 
the  various  stations  of  usefulness  and  eminence  in  civil  society  ? 
Be  assured,  were  it  not  for  the  labors  of  the  pious  mother  upon 
her  children,  the  minister  of  religion  would  have  but  small  sue* 
eess.  Were  pious  mothers  spread  over  the  whole  world,  there 
would  be  no  lands  of  heathen  darkness.  Were  all  the  mothers  in 
the  world  women  of  high  mental  culture,  casting  the  type  of  their 
minds  upon  the  minds  of  the  children  given  them,  there  would 
be  no  thrones  and  high  places  but  those  established  in  right- 
eousness— no  servile  homage  to  human  power — no  arm  stretched 
out  to  paralysee  the  energies  of  enterprise  and  social  liberty,  un- 
less upon  those  who  are  obnoxious  tathe  laws  of  God  and  his 
vicegerents  upon  earth. 

Suppose  now,  my  young  friends,  that  one  of  you  were  resolv- 
ed to  become  qualified  for  teaching  in  one  of  our  principal  ,semi- 
naries,  how  industrious  would  you  be  in  treasuring  up  the 
elements  of  knowledge !  Unless  you  did  thus  resolve,  you  can- 
not eipect  to  succeed  well.  In  this  age  of  literary  enterprise, 
teachers^to  satisfy  public  expectation,  must  possess  high  qualifi- 
cations. No  novice  can  expect  patronage.  Let  it  not  here  be 
forgotten  that  each  of  you  should  be  thus  educated — that  the ' 
reputation  and  success  of  your  children  in  the  world  will 
depend  far  more  on  what  you  do  for  them,  than  any  instruction 
reooved  in  public  seminaries.  Is  it  not,  then,  far  more  import- 
ant for  you  to  become  qualified  thus  to  educate  your  own 
children,  who  may  thereby  become  to  you  ornaments  and 
treasures  surpassing  in  value  the  diadems  of  princes  and  the 
-wealth  of  bankers,  to  the  receiving  a  few  hundreds  of  di^lars 
from  teaching  a  few  years  in  a  high  school  ?  It  is  incredible 
that  this  subject  should  be  so  little  understood  and  so  little 
realised. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  •  that  the  course  here  pointed  out 
te  you  should  lead  you  to  neglect  attention  to  any  appropriate 
labor  with  your  hands.  Neither  is  inconsistent  or  incompatible 
with  the  other.  6o  far  as  my  own  experience  and  observation, 
which  are  by  no  means  limited,  enable  me  to  judge,  I  should 
ssy  that  young  persons  who  labor  full  half  of  the  time  may  obtain 
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a  better,  education  than  those  who  do  not  labor  at  all.  It  ofien 
happeos  that  those  who  liib^r  prudently  even  three-fonrths  of 
the  time,  obtain,  by  a  long  course  of  judicious  apptica:ian  to 
stud/,  the  other  fourth,  procure  a  better  education  than  persons 
brought  up  wholly  without  labor.  The  reason  is  perfectly 
obvious.  The  latter  are  most  always  feeble  in  physical  devel- 
opment, and  not  much  less  so  in  mental  power.  There  is  an 
inefficiency  and  languor  in  their  application  to  study  which  pre- 
vents rapid  progress.  Few  indeed  are  the  exceptions  to  it. 
Besides,  children  nurtyred  in  the  lap  of  ease  and  apparent  afflu- 
ence have  no  adequate  conception  of  exertions  in  reference  to 
obtaining  a  living.  Having  money  enough,  never  taught  the 
occasion  for  using  it  prudently,  they  place  little  or  no  value 
upon  it ;  they  use  it  profusely.  So  it  is  with  their  time.  Not 
realising  that,  according  to  Franklin's  truthful  maxim,  time  is 
money,  they  pay  little  or  no  regard  to  improving  it  in  the  best 
manner.  Hence,  hours  every  day,  days  every  month,  and 
months  every  year,  are  fritted  away,  without  evincing  the  lea^t 
anxiety  to  render  themselves  qnali6ed  to  maintain  themselves  or 
to  discbarge  any  labors  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect  of 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presumption  is  that  you,  con- 
stantly beholding  your  fathers  and  your  brothers  laboring  hard 
with  their  own  hands,  to  acquire  the  money  wanted  for  your 
own  clothes  and  books,  as  well  as  for  everything  else  needed  in 
tho  family,  will  feel  a  deep  sympathy  for  them  in  their  toils ; 
will  use  the  money  thus  obtained  with  prudence ;  will  account 
the  periods  you  are  permitted  to  devote  to  study,  a  reward  for 
your  fidelity  to  labor  in  other  periods  of  it ;  and,  moneover,  con- 
stantly reminded  that  your  education  is  not  designed  fbr  mere 
accomplishment  and  display,  but  to  qualify  yourself  for  the 
duties  of  adult  life ;  the  whole  being  impressed  upon  your 
minds  under  the  influence  of  religious  sanctions,  your  prog- 
ress will  be  rapid — ^your  course  thorough.  This  is  a  rational 
explanation  of  the  fact. 

It  so  happens  that  many  of  yon  have  parents  who  were  not 
favored  with  opportunities  for  education  as  you  are.  When 
they  were  voung,  the  country  was  not  thickly  dotted  over  with 
schools  as  It  now  is.  Then  lyceums  and  district  school  libraries 
were  scarcely  thought  of.  And,  then,  a  good  education  was  not 
viewed  a  matter  of  common  decency  as  at  the  present  time. 
Above  all,  you  have  seen  and  felt  the  inconvenience  and  the 
mortification  they  have  all  along  experienced  for  the  want  of 
that  knowledge  which  is  spread  immediately  within  your  reach. 
You  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  more  stimulated  to  improve  your 
opportunities  for  mental  improvement.     If  they  are  unlearned. 
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Generally  tpeakiog,  no  man  appean  great  to  his  cotemporariea. 


cords,  you  may,  Mr.  Poet,  be  that  through  by  a  pair  of  bright 
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tlif^re  is  double  necessity  that  you  speedily  supply  the  family 
deficiency.  The  older  sisters  may  thus  become  teachers  to  the 
younger  ones,  as  well  as  lights  and  coudselors  to  your  parents 
also. 

8o  multifarious  are  the  labors  on  a  farm,  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  furnish  general  rules  as  to  what  young  girls  may  best  do. 
This  the  good  sense  and  kind  regard  of  the  parents  can  best 
prescribe.  Reference  to  the  best  usages  of  society  on  this  sub- 
ject should  be  had.  Occupations  should  not  be.  imposed  on 
jott,  having  in  themselves  power  to  debtee  your  fair  physical 
proportions;  to  render  you  masculine  in  appearance;  or  to 
destroy  the  delicacy  and  modesty  peculiar  to  your  sex.  These 
should  always  be  preserved  with  the  utmost  jealousy.  A 
woman  without  them  is  disgusting.  The  great  features  of  lady- 
like deportmentr— «aee  of  manners  ;  general  intelligence ;  kind- 
ness of  heart;  ready  and  correct  colloquial  powers;  and  a  rigid 
attention  to  the  etiquette  of  the  most  polished  society — are 
attainable  on  the  farm  as  well  as  in  the  city  parlor.  Not,  indeed, 
j  an  easy  familiarity  with  the  frivolities  and  levities  so  common  to 
many  young  ladies  of  the  city.  These  may  well  be  spared. 
They  are  not  necessary  to  constitute  the  real  lady.  Tfiey  rather 
detract  from  dijic^ity  of  manner,  than  give  interest  and  pleasure 
to  the  truly  refined  and  accomplished. 

Among  the  appropriate  labors  to  be  recommended  to  the 
daughters  of  farmers,  as  well  as  the  daughters  of  mechanics,  is 
penmanship,  that  is,  the  chirbgraphy  of  the  family,  letters  and 
business  accounts.  Both  farmers  and  mechanics  have  such  ac- 
counts with  neighbors ;  not,  indeed,  to  the  extent  of  merchants, 
physicians,  and  shop-keepers,  but  to  an  amount  requiring  care- 
ful attention.  Sometimes  these  accounts  run  even  for  years 
without  being  settled  or  balanced.  They  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
kept  with  the  utmost  distinctness  and  precii»ion  ;  so  that  if  either 
party  shall  forget  the  transaction,  the  memory  may  be  refreshed 
by  Inference  to  the  particulars.  To  eho^  how  these  accounts 
are  occasionally  kept,  to  say  the  least,  a  single  sample  will  be 
given.  Some  years  since  we  had  such  an  account  with  a  very 
intelligent  and  wealthy,  but  illiterate  farmer.  It  had  extended 
over  a  period  of  twenty  or  thirty  months,  and  the  whole  amount 
approximated  one  hundred  dollars.  As  our  manner  is,  we  had 
all  the  items  of  debt  and  credit,  the  balance  being  in  our  favor. 
At  a  convenient  period  we  called  for  a  settlement ;  but  much 
to  oor  surprise,  he  had  kept  no  regular  account.  Some  items 
he  had  charged,  or  noted,  on  different  slips  of  defaced  paper ; 
others  were  noted  with  chalk  on  different  parts  of  the  ceiling  to 
bis  Idtcheo ;  and,  not  a  few  we  had  given  him  credit  for,  he  had 
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not  noted  at  all.  Slill,  he  was  a  rery  inteUigent  roan,  ami  rn 
most  respects  very  Bystemntic  and  accurate.  No  doubt,  muri- 
tudes  of  sueb  eases  might  l)e  found.  It  is  rerj  appart*nt  th»t 
the  memor}'  of  no  individual  should  be  trusted  with  the  business 
details  of  successive  years,  m  this  manner.  Human  life  is  un- 
certain. Human  memory  is  often  found  to  be  frail.  And  owing 
to  this  careless  raeihod  of  keeping  accounts,  and  forgeifulncss 
with  one  or  both  of  the  parties,  how  many  unkind  feelings  have 
arisen  in  neighborhoods,  and  how  many  lawsuits  have  been  th« 
consequence  !  Thu»,  by  the  parties,  hundreds  of  dollars  have 
been  unnecessarily  psid  for  court  and  law  fees;  and,  what  is 
worse,  they  have  spent  the  remainder  of  their  lives  at  Taiiance, 
and  at  last  descended  into  the  grave  unreconciled  ! 

It  may  indeed  be  true  that  a  farmer,  at  the  close  of  a  day  of 
fatiguing  labor,  is  little  disposed  to  sit  down  and  charge  one 
neighbor  to  a  bushel  of  com ;  another  to  a  sucking  pig ;  and 
another  to  the  use  of  his  oxen,  or  something  else,  as  the  case 
may  be.     He  is  not  familiar  with  such  matters.    His  fingers  are 
doubtless  stiff;  <lns  inkstand  may  not  be  readily  found ;  and, 
possibly  when  found,  it  will  be  without  ink ;  or  the  pen,  if  he 
finds  one,*  may  be  so  bad,  that  it  will  be  diflicult  to  make  a 
decent  letter  or  figure.     And  perhaps,  when  attempting  to  do 
it,  the  children  or  the  dog  will  run  against  the  table,  causing 
him  to  blot  and  disfigure  his  book.    Or,  finally,  a  neighbor  may 
call  upon  him,  at  the  very  moment  he  is  about  commencing 
operations,  and  thus  engross  hit  attention  for  the  whole  evening. 
This  may  look  hke  a  trifle  to  a  person  familiar  with  such  mat- 
ters,  with   every  fixture  and    material  at  hand.     A  regular 
accountant  might  do  all  this  in  ^ve  minutes,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  talking  about  something  else.     But  with  a  farmer  it  is  not 
so ;  to  him  it  requires  an  effort  greater  than  holding  the  plough 
half  a  day.     Now,  how  very  easily  might  this  always  be  done 
by  a  daughter,  if  he  has  one  of  suitable  age,  or  by  his  wife ! 
And,  how  much  satisfaction  might  she  experience  In  keeping 
tieatly  such  accounts  !  and,  on  its  becoming  known,  she  would 
acquire  a  reputation,  no  one  can  tell,  of  what  value  to  her ;  not 
strange,  if  it  were  to  recommend  her  to  be  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  best  young  men  in  the  town.     We  have  known  ladies  to 
keep  account-books  by  single  entry  of  considerable  magnitude, 
in  a  style  that  would  not  discredit  the  cashier  of  a  bank ;  and, 
we  would   have  evBry  young  lady  instructed  in  this  art — it 
should  be  a  branch  of  common  school  education.     The  daogh- 
ters  of  farmers  and  mechanics  might  thus  render  a  aerviea  to 
their  fathers  equal  to  the  cost  of  their  clothing. 

And,  we  personally  know,  at  least,  one  finished  merchant, 

Kobility  of  birth  doci  not  always  insure  a  correspcnding  nobility  of  bmimI. 
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who,  on  his  absence  from  home,  direots  the  clerks  to  caitj  his 
lecuf»  to  the  hoase  before  bein<;  opened.  There  his  wife  opens, 
examines,  and  answers  them  ;  then  returning  them  to  the  office, 
giving  snch  directions  to  the  clerks  as  necessary.  Who  woalj 
noi  b^  proud  of  a  wife  or  a  dnnghter  that  could  perform  such 
uairful  services  ?  Who  would  not  esteem  a  competency  to  do 
such  things  a  very  nice  accomplishment  for  a  young  lady,  es- 
peci  dly  the  daughter  of  a  mechanic  or  farmer  ? 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  that  women  pay  less  attention,  in 
the  country,  to  their  personal  appearance,  than  is  to  be  recom- 
mended. They  can  always  be  clean  and  tidy  when  engaged  in 
domestic  duties.  And  if  their  hair  is  properly  adjusted  in  the 
morning,  it  will  remain  so  through  the  day.  For  a  neglect  thus 
to  arrange  it  there  is  no  excuse,  and  to  its  careful  observance 
tliej  are  much  indebted  for  comeliness.  The  working  apparel 
may  be  without  rent  and  duly  put  on,  if  cheap  and  much  worn. 
This  is  even  more  appiopriate  and  reputable  for  coarse  labor 
than  clothes  that  are  new  and  expensive.  Far  be  it  from  us 
thai  we  encourage  extravagance  in  female  dress.  This,  in  cities 
especially,  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  present  day.  A 
gentleman  that  has  a  wife  and  four  or  five  daughters  to  be 
clothed  and  ornamented  as  many  city  ladies  are,  will  become  a 
bankrupt,  \inles8  be  has  a  large  net  income.  Those  doing  this 
without  a  heavy  capital,  are  literally  made  slaves  to  sustain  the 
eoQventional  indulgrences  of  fashionable  life.  Tbe  Amount  thus 
annually  expended  is  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  witnesst'd 
it  Tlia  entire  income  of  a  decent  farm  would  not  clothe  the 
fanner's  wife  as  some  ladies  in  the  city  are  dressed,  whose  hus- 
bands may  possess  less  unincumbered  property  than  wou)d  pur- 
chase such  a  farm.  Extravagance  like  this. is  an  abomination. 
The  anthers  of  it  should  be  expelled  from  the  pate  of  Christian 
Miciety.  In  a  moral  Wew,  it  is  a  species  of  robbery,  and  in  the 
end  will  show  itself  to  be  so.  Honest  people  will  have  to  suffer 
for  it.  Nevertheless,  as  already  remarked,  comeliness  of  female 
atiire  is  not  to  be  denounced  ;  (or  it  is  a  trait  of  character  nearly 
approximating  the  moral  virtues.  It  would  be  diflScult  to  imag- 
ine the  exntence  of  a  pure  mind  in  a  tabernacle  so  repulsive  as 
thai  destitute  of  personal  neatness.  The  one  seems  'wholly 
incoDipatible  with  the  other.  A  woman  cannot,  therefore,  be 
inattentive  to  this  subject  without  suffering  in  the  estimation  of 
aH  who  know  her.  llature,  in  most  cases,  has  given  to  woman 
synnnetrieal  proportions ;  graceful  limbs ;  a  fair  countenance ;  a 
sweet  voice ;  a  fascinating  eye ;  and,  if  she  render  herself  dis- 
gusting bj  a  want  of  personal  neatness  and  good  taste,  as  well 
by  a  destitution  of  tbe  moral  and  social  attributes  ex- 
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pect«d  from  her  sex,  she  is  recreaot  to  the  Author  of  her 
being. 

It  has  been  urged  that  neither  extreme  in  female  dress  b 
allowable.  We  assert  it  again,  to  make  it  the  more  impressive. 
It  cannot  be  too  much  urged.  The  subject  is  so  imporUmt  as 
to  demand  being  placed  in  every  possible  attitude.  There  is  no 
necessity  or  excuse  for  it ;  for  there  is  a  fortunate  medium  that 
commends  itself  to  the  taste  of  prudent  and  sensible  persons, 
particularly  in  the  country ;  on  the  one  hand  satisfying  all  rea- 
sonable expectation,  and  on  the  other,  not  creating,  an  expendi- 
ture inconvenient  to  most  persons  of  comparatively  small  means. 
The  farmer's  daughter,  with  a  suitable  calico  dress,  costing  in 
the  range  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  and  having  suitable 
under-clothes,  all  well  made  and  adjusted  to  the  person ;  the 
hair  being  in  due  order,  the  face  and  the  hands  displaying  their 
native  pearly  contour,  and  the  teeth  clean  and  white,  looks  well 
enough  to  welcome  a  princess  to  her  snug  little  parlor.  If  she 
has  but  one  such  dress  in  first-rate  condition,  and  is  obliged  to 
spend  much  of  her  time  in  domestic  labors,  clad  in  an  inferior 
one,  simply  on  an  emergency  to  substitute  the  former  for  the 
latter,  occupies  a  few  minutes  only.  There  are  some  ladies 
of  large  wealth  and  of  the  first  standing  in  society,  that  expe- 
rience no  mortification  or  discomfiture  in  receivmg  transient 
company,  or  even  in  going  to  church  in  such  a  dress,  if  the 
weather  render  that  prudent.  It  would  be  well  if  there  were 
more  such — a  thousand  where  there  is  one ;  ladies  who  would 
not  fmagine  they  shall  be  esteemed  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of 
the  garments  they  wear. 

Ladies  must  place  an  extremely  low  estimate  on  their  own 
personal  merits  and  charms — a  sparkling  brace  of  eyes ;  a  fair 
and  ruddy  complexion;  a  set  of  teeth  clean,  regular,  and 
white  like  ivory;  a  graceful  manner;  and,  above  all,  a  well- 
cultivated  mind,  when  they  deem  it  necessary  to  attract  atten- 
tion by  rich  jewelry,  a  fifty  dollar  frock,  and  a  hundred  dollar 
shawl.  The  man  of  sense  will  scorn  the  latter  in  comparison 
with  the  former ;  and,  when  much  effort  is  made  to  display  the 
one,  he  will  be  very  suspicious  there  is  great  deficiency  in  the 
other.  The  farmer's  daughter,  in  a  reasonable  degi^ee,  may 
always  recommend  herself  to  commendation  by  the  former ;  and, 
having  less  of  means  for  an  expensive  dress  and  other  artificial 
decorations,  she  should  never  neglect  to  be  duly  observant  of 
what  nature  may  have  bestowed  on  her  in  rich  profusiofi,  or 
what  is  within  the  reach  of  her  own  agency.  To  our  apprehen- 
sion, there  is  a  simplicity  and  a  beauty  in  such  personal  attrac- 
tions that  cannot  fail  to  inspire  the  pure  in  mind  with  the  highest 
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admiraiion.  Compared  with  the  splendors  of  the  rich  roan's 
dmwingroom*  and  even  the  gtitlerin^s  of  royalty,  these  are 
the  charms  that  will  never  become  insipid.  Nay,  with  the 
procrress  of  lime  they  will  be^more  and  more  prized,  till*  the 
end  of  life. 

Women  in  the  country,  both  mothers  and  daughters,  are  some- 
times unwi:$e]y  inattentive  to  their  personal  appearance,  because  it 
is  so  seldom  they  see  company.  This  is  a  re:ison  for  being  even 
more  particular.  For,  if  they  see  com pany  at  their  houses  but  once 
a  nonih,%nd  are  then  in  a  state  of  dishabille,  or  a  condition  to 
appear  to  disadvantage,  it  will  be  a  long  period  before  the  im- 
pressions can  be  effaced.  A  slander  long  uncontradicted  will 
be  cherished  as  truth.  So  in  the  particular  under  consideration. 
Besides,  the  potfition  assumed  is  predicated  on  a  most  curioun 
logic :  to  wit,  that  personal  appearance  in  ladies  is  a  matter  of 
no  consideration  unless  seen  by  visitors  or  stran^rs.  Does  the 
wife,  then,  think  it  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  she  commend 
herself  or  not  in  this  respect,  as  she  did  before  marriage,  to  the 
f ivorable  opinion  of  her  husband  ?  Has  she  made  the  discovery 
that  he  has  lost  his  taste  for  female  beauty  and  comeliness,  or 
that  he  never  had  any  ?  Or,  will  she  constructively  fall  back 
on  a  most  dishonorable  horn  of  the  dilemma,  and  say  that  she 
has  CHOght  him — has  made  him  secure — and,  that  he  cannot  now 
ht;lp  himself,  though  she  appear  like  a  fishmonger  or  a  bedlam- 
ite 1  If  such  be  her  alternative,  no  wonder  that  there  are  now- 
a-days  ao  many  unhappy  matches ;  that  coldness  and  apathy  so 
uften  spring  up  between  man  and  wife,  like  poisonous  reptiles, 
ruinous  to  domestic  h\m,  as  when  they  first  appeared  in  ancient 
E<i(;n.  Let  the  wedded  pair,  whether  in  the  country  or  the 
city,  take  the  same  pains  to  please  each  other  that  they  did 
when  wooing  each  other,  and  it  need  not  be  apprehended  that 
strife  and  «:ontention  will  take  the  place  of  early  love ! 

An  application  to  the  daughters  similar  to  that  here  made  to 
the  mother  is  equally  pertinent.  Do  they  imagine  that  their 
father  and  mother  have  no  taste  and  feel  no  pride  or  mortifi- 
cition  in  relation  to  themselves  ?  Or,  can  they  fancy  that  their 
brothers,  if  so  fortunate  as  to  have  brothers,  are  not  keenly  sen- 
sitiTe  to  this  subject  in  all  its  delicate  relations?  To  whom 
iire  you  under  so  much  obligation  as  to  these  members  of  your 
owa  household ;  to  these  kindred  of  your  own  flesh  and  blood  ? 
Have  you  no  desire  to  gratify  them ;  and,  in  gratifying  them,  ns 
it  were,  to  pay  them  for  what  they  are  daily  doing  for  you  ?  If 
the  father  can  rationally  be  proud  of  anything  on  earth,  it  is 
beautiful,  lovely,  sensible,  and  affectionate  daughters.  If  he 
ever  have  idols,  they  are  bis  idols !     If  there  is  any  tiling  that 
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A  iDi>er  statia  lo  the  world  a  pauper,  but  at  last  diet  leaving  a  fortune. 
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seems  to  compensate  him  for  alt  his  daily  toils,  it  is  the  enjoy- 
ment pf  their  sprightly  conversatioo  in  a  long  winter  evening. 
And,  if  there  is  anything  in  this  gay,  bewildering  world,  ordina- 
rily prized  by  ^(x>d  young  men,  ^bove  every  other  object,  it  is 
btfHULiful,  sensible,  and  affectionate  sisters.  Rarely  will  they 
sofk  society  away  from  their  father's  house,  if  there  they  can 
enjoy  the  society  of  such  a  sister.  When  did  such  brothers 
ever  naglect  to  provide  for  such  a  sister,  or  to  revenge  an  insult 
to  her,  if  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  life  ? 

In  the  country  there  are  no  amusements  as  in  the^ity ;  no 
theatres — no  concerts — ^no  public  exhibitions — and  rarely  liter- 
ary and  scieniiiic  lectures.  Families,  therefore,  in  the  country 
have  to  provide  their  own  means  of  making  home  interesting 
rind  agreeable.  Instead  of  being  dependent  on  others  for  this, 
they  must  rely  on  themselves.  If  they  would  enjoy  social 
pletisure,  it  must  be  of  their  own  creation.  The  members  of  the 
household  must  generally  be  society  for  each  other.  Their 
amusements  must  be  the  emanations  of  their  own  invention ;  and, 
if  they  experience  intellectual  zest,  it  must  be  derived  from 
bftoks  or  from  the  scintillations  of  their  own  united  genius. 
This  may  not  always  be  an  easy  task  ;  but  it  b  more  within  the 
reach  of  most  families  than  is  generally  imagined.  On  the 
female  members  this  is  mainly  dependent ;  and,  even  more,  on 
daughters  ai'riving  at  womanhood,  than  on  the  mother.  It  is  in 
their  power  to  render  any  situation  comparatively  a  place  of 
delight.  The  shadow  of  their  comely  forms  on  the  surround- 
ing walls  will  never  fail  to  please  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  Sad- 
ness and  melancholy  can  never  dwell  in  an  enclosure  echoing 
with  the  accents  of  their  sweet  voice,  whether  in  music  or  con- 
versation ;  and,  they  can  thus  do  much  to  make  the  weary  for- 
get their  toils,  and  the  sorrowful  to  cast  away  their  mental 
anguish. 

The  mansion  of  the  common  farmer,  in  the  evening  concourse, 
may  indeed  be  cheerless  to  its  own  inmates,  and  paralyzing  and 
repulsive  to  all  others.  Oftentimes  it  is  so  to  a  lamentable  de- 
gree. Let  us  picture  in  imagination  what  is  a  reality  in  thou- 
sands of  places.  The  western  sun  had  already  ceased  to  throw 
its  last  rays  on  the  surrounding  landscape.  Twilight,  too,  was 
rapidly  fading  from  human  vision.  The  laborers  are  returning, 
one  by  one,  from  arduous  toils.  Each  enters  the  common  re- 
ceptacle in  silence.  No  kind  salutations  greet  them.  No  ablu- 
tions are  made  by  them  ;  nor  are  there  any  changes  of  apparel 
— that  of  each  being  from  perspiration  cold  and  clammy  to  the 
wearer,  and  exhaling  to  all  present  the  multitudinous  odors  of 

ever}' thing  in  which  it  had  been  in  proximity.    Scarcely  is  there 
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Ad  abaolute  freedom  io  religion  discussions  has  never  jet  existed. 
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li^ht  sufficif-nt  to  de6ne  e»ch  other'«  identity.  Sullen  silence 
ensues,  for  it  chh  be  called  by  no  other  name ;  interrnpted, 
verily,  now  and  then,  by  the  intonfltions  of  a  somniferous  pro- 
I'l^ue  to  a  more  sound  oblivion  to  the  world  •and  h11  its  CMres. 
Thua,  the  evening  is  passed  in  slupifi^i  pace  ;  no  conver»Htion : 
no  reading;  no  interchange  of  smiles  or  kind  assiduilirs;  nil 
appearin^f  to  be  worn  down  with  toil,  and  in  as  much  im^itTer- 
f*nce  to  each  other  and  to  all  the  woiid  as  the  groups  of  cuttle 
in  tie  Imrn-yard,  which  repose  in  heartless  fellowship. 

Thia  can  scarcely  be  ctilled  living!  In  this  there  is  naught 
deserving  the  name  of  hamnn  society.  In  this  there  nre  none 
of  the  beatitudes  of  love  and  family  iiffection.  Indeed,  for  this 
c<fld  Hh»dow  of  human  pleasure  there  is  no  necessity.  An  nnti- 
dnce  m  ly  be  furnished  for  all  these  anti-socinl  tendencies.  They 
mny  be  neutralized.  The  glesroings  of  joy  may  be  madu  to 
shoot  up  in  thin  desolate  waste.  There  may  have  been  great 
I'xhauation  of  physical  power.  The  mind  may  have  become  ^ 
prostrated  as  well  as  tne  body.  Rest  and  sleep,  to  superficial 
ob^rvers,  may  seem  to  be  the  only  remaining  alternatives  to 
reslf>re  nature's  equilibrium.  However,  philosophy  tells  us  there 
are  better  palliativoi  for  thei«  pangs  of  overtaxed  nature ;  bet- 
ter reatoratives  for  her  palsied  energies.  8leep,  the  grand  pin- 
acea  for  giving  fresh  energy  to  animal  life,  fails  to  be  in  the 
highest  degree  efficacious,  when  compelled  to  act  on  adverse 
predi.<« positions.  Let  the  disturbed  elements  of  life  he  fist 
soothed,  then  hleep  will  be  quiet  and  refreshing.  Befote  na- 
tuie*s  wounds  are  closed  up,  let  them  be  cleansed  and  mollified, 
and  then  they  will  heal  to  their  recesses.  Or,  in  other  wosds, 
prior  Ui  »«leep  with  worn-down  laborers  of  the  farm,  let  there  be 
free  ablutions  and  changes  of  raiment.  This  will  remler  the 
skill  susceptible  to  all  its  legitimate  functions.  There  w  ill  l»e  no 
ob-^tnieiion  to  a  free  reapiration.  The  muscles,  too,  will  l)e  ren- 
tie  ed  pliable  and  active.  And,  as  a  consequent,  the  mind  will 
hfgiii  Up  exerci^  its  accustomed  buo3'ancy.  Nevertheh^ss,  {.\\\> 
lat.er  priicess  needs  special  appliances ;  the  soothings  of  assiduous 
fiieodship  and  love;  the  excitement  ocoisiiated  by  enli^iiiened 
thought,  amid  coniersation  in  the  family  circle.  Here  i.s  to  he 
foaml  the  balsam  that  impairts  vivacity  and  vigor  to  the  languid 
mind.  Here,  then,  let  the  female  head  of  the  family  appear  as 
a  central  point  of  affection,  conjugal  and  maternal,  exhibiting  the 
dignity  of  the  matron,  and,  like  an  angel  of  kindness,  all  the  en- 
de^iring  ministrations  peculiar  to  her  sex.  Under  such  auspices, 
the  brow  of  her  youthful  companion  will  cease  to  be  stern  and 
unvieldiiig;  and,  to  her  fresh  impulses  of  early  love,  he  will  not 
fail  to    givn    a   response — At    first,    perhaps,  involunUiry,  but 
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ere  long  ita  tone  will  rise  from  the  deep  foitnCain  of  the 
heart. 

Nor  should  the  daughters  neglect  to  afford  their  cheerful 
ministrations !     Let  them  assist  their  father  and  their  brothers 
in  the  personal  renoralions  alluded  to ;  then,  let  them  rend ; 
let  them  sing ;  let  them  converse ;  let  them  bj  these  means  dis- 
pel from  the  place  everything  like  sadness  and  listleSBness ;  lei 
them  exert  all  their  natural  sensibilities  and  all  their  acquired 
morel  and  intellectual  endowments,  to  the  entertainment  and 
happiness  of  those  on  whose  kindness  they  live,  and  under  whose 
protection  their  rights  and  their  fame  are  maintained.     If  they 
would  habitually,  and  especially  at  the  close  of  the  day,  upon 
the  threshold  of  the  mansion,  with  smiles  and  caresses,  meet 
their  father  and  their  brothers  returning  from  the  fields,  how 
much  it  would  make  them  regardless  of  the  severity  of  their 
tasks  I     Then,  let  the  evening  be  spent  amid  the  hallowed  influ- 
ences indicated,  and  we  shall  perceive  the  power  of  social  sym- 
pathy in  the  female  bosom ;  all  the  members  of  the  family 
becoming  refreshed  and  invigorated ;  becoming  one  in  kindred 
affection  and  Christian  love;  becoming  one  in  aspiration  to 
Heaven  for  safety  during  the  silent  watches  of  the  night;  and 
one,  also,  in  renewed  consecration  to  the  impulses  of  faith  and 
obedience.     How  sweet  will  then  be  the  repose  of  sleep !   How 
soft  its  pillow  !     How  calm  and  undisturbed  its  breath  I    Tlte 
morning  of  the  succeeding  day  will  be  to  each  member  of  such 
a  family  like  a  morning  in  paradise,  without  a  cloud  upon  the 
soul. 

Most  of  you  may  have  brothers.  Possibly  there  are  cases 
where,  now  and  then,  they  will  become  the  victims  of  intern- 
perance  ;  or  licentiousness ;  or  gambling ;  or  irreligion !  How 
much  a  sister's  love  and  assiduity  may  effect,  if  seasonably 
exerted,  in  preventing  such  family  calamities !  If  you  discover 
in  one  of  them  the  least  appearance  of  such  an  inclination,  re- 
proach him  not ;  that  may  do  more  injury  than  benefit.  Do 
no  such  thing.  Such  weapons  may  goad  him  on;  may  lead 
him  to  desperation ;  may  even  fieal  his  ruin.  I  pray  you,  my 
young  friends,  do  no  such  thing.  If  you  would  prevail,  be  wise 
as  serpents  and  harmless  as  the  cooing  doves.  If  you  succeed, 
great  indeed  will  be  your  victory !  Honorable  will  be  your 
triumph  !  The  hope  of  a  kind  father  and  the  first-born  of  an 
agonized  mother  may  perchance  be  rescued  from  destruction, 
while  a  dear  brother  may  be  preserved  to  protect  and  to  b1ei« 
yourself  to  the  day  of  your  death.  Be  wise,  then,  in  your 
efforts !  Watch  your  opportunities.  At  some  auspicious  mo- 
ment, when  the  softened  shades  of  evening  are  gathering  over 
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Bubrifty,  temperance,  and  tranquillity,  are  nature's  best  physiciaim. 
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joa  both  with  their  pensive  influences,  or  the  light  of  the  sil- 
very mooa  is  playfaliy  controlling  the  more  unsubdued  attri- 
butes of  youthful  ardor  and  impetuosity,  and  are  beguiling  him 
to  the  bewitching  reveries  of  chastened  passion,  take  nim  gently 
by  the  hand ;  impress  upon  his  feverish  lips  the  pious  fervor 
of  yoar  own ;  with  your  arms  about  his  neck,  press  nim  to  your 
full  bosom ;  then  overwhelm  him  with  your  kind  entreaties ; 
and  letting  these  entreaties,  each  on  your  bended  knees,  be 
sanctified  by  a  sister's  prayer :  believe  me,  dear  maiden,  your 
work  will  then  be  accomplished !  For  if  the  spirits  of  the 
other  world  ever  watch  the  events  of  this,  they  must  now  have 
been  present ;  thus,  heaven  ratifying  and  confirming  the  peni- 
tential vows  of  a  returning  prodigal 

How  Bofl  aflEectioii*8  accents  loll 
On  babe,  on  friend,  on  wife,  on  all ! 
Like  brcese  that  eweeps  the  violets  bnas^ 
Or  liillt  the  frightened  dove  to  rmL 
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When  men  fpeak  ill  of  yooi,  live  ra  that  nobody  wilt  believe  them. 
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Cowper  iRya  of  labor — 'Tia  the  pvims^I  earne, 
But  sortened  iDto  mercy ;  made  the  pledge 
Of  ebeerful  da j8  oud  nights  vitliout  a  groan. 


The  opinion  too  commonly  entertained,  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  y^round  meets  with  scanty  remunerntion  only  compared  vtilh 
other  occupations,  is  altogether  erroneous.  It  is  difficult  to 
iin»igine  how  such  an  opinion  can  have  been  formed  by  persons 
of  good  sense.  It  is  true,  that  agriculturista,  for  labor,  do  not 
receive  as  high  wages  as  are  sometimes  paid  to  first-rate  arti- 
sHtts,  and  particularly  confidenljal  clerks  and  account^mts  in  large 
mercantile  houses,  banks,  and  insurance  offices.  But  then  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  while  here  and  there  an  individual 
ri^ceives  a  large  salary  for  personal  services,  it  may  be,  sev«»ra^ 
hundreds  receive  barely  sufficient  to  meet  their  necessary  per- 
sonal expenses.  Nor  should  it  be  left  out  of  the  comparison, 
that  by  the  usages  of  society,  laboring  men,  or  even  farm-ownei-s, 
dress  at  a  quarter  or  half  of  the  expense  deemed  necessary  in 
professional  life  or  mercantile  occupations.  Htsnce,  ordinarily, 
a  laboring  farmer,  receiving  two  hundred  dollars  a  year,  will 
lay  by  more  than  a  clerk  in  the  city  receiving  five  or  six  hun- 
dred. And  cases  are  by  no  means  frequent,  that  a  clerk  in  a 
city,  receiving  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  will  have  any- 
thing remaining  after  paying  his  expenses,  especially  if  he  has 
a  family. 

It  may  be  said  there  is  no  reason  for  their  expending  so 
much.  Possibly,  some  may  expend  more  freely  than  they 
should  do ;  but  in  most  cases  of  clerkships,  not  enough  is  re- 
ceived to  enable  them  to  spend  more  than  is  necessary  accord- 
ing to  the  usages  of  society,  which  are  about  equal  in  force  to 
legal  enactments.  It  may  be  said,  too,  that  laborers  on  a 
farm  toil  «iore  severely  than  in  other  occupations,  especially  in 
the  learned  professions  or  mercantile  business.  Such,  indeed, 
may  appear  to  be  the  fact,  to  persons  who  have  not  had  expe- 
rience in  both.  Nevertheless,  those  who  have  had  such  expe- 
rience, will. give  assurance  to  the  contrary.  No  doubt  that  in 
particular  portions  of  the  year,  each  not  of  long  continuance, 

Veraiieii  in  leather  doublets  may  be  of  more  value  than  lunJd  in  velvet  rubes, 
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famers  may  labor  more  arduously  thaa  most  other  persons, 
particularly  in  tbe  cases  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
Vet,  the  latter  have  do  cessation — their  toils  dib,  as  it' were/ 
tvidij  day  in  the  year,  foul  weather  as  well  as  fair — winter  as 

I  well  as  summer;  and  during  the  press  of  business,  till  late  at 
night;    probably  confined  to  labor,  in  the  whole  year,  two 

j  hours,  where  the  farmer  labors  one  hour. 

Nor  is  this  a)L  With  the  farmer  it  is  mainly  manual  labor — 
DO  extra  mental  efforts — ^no  solicitude — no  distracting  anxiety — 
DO  vexations  to  keep  him  awake  nights.  Fur  from  it ;  his  la- 
bors finely  prepare- him  for  rest,  and  his  sleep  is  sweet,  sound, 
and  refreshing.  Not  so,  generally,  is  it  with  business  men.  In 
the  first  place,  such  is  the  competition  in  mercantile  and  manu- 
factunng  pursuits,  that  the  mind  is  const^intly  on  the  stretch  to 
find  opportunities  for  investment  that  will  yield  a  fair  compen- 
sation ;  thus,  even  in  devising  plans  for  business,  there  is  often 
as  much  real  wear  io  the  human  system  as  there  is  in  the  labor 
of  carrying  them  into  execution.  When  at  the  table  for  their 
meals,  and  when  on  their  pillows  for  repose,  their  thoughts 
may  be  intensely  strained  in  devising  and  maturing  such  schemes. 
Besides,  when  all  this  is  accomplished,  and  a  fair  profit  is  actu- 
ally earned,  how  frequently  does  it  occur  that  apprehensions  of 
loss  from  debtors  or  depreciation  of  merchandise  will,  by  n^ht 
and  by  day,  for  months,  gnaw  upon  the  mind  like  a  canker — 
driving  away  sleep,  producing  frightful  dreams,  and,  as  it  were, 
pressing  its  victims  into  the  very  dust ! 

Added  to  this,  the  occasional  derangement  in  the  monetary 
affiurs  of  a  community  are  more  effectual  in  destroying  all  men- 
tal quiet  and  repose,  than  a  whole  regiment  of  ghosts  in  their  full 
costume,  and  with  the  paralyzing  echoes  of  thSr  unearthly  voice. 
How  do  Sikh  exhibitions  test  the  moral  courage  of  the  mer- 
chant! How  do  they  destroy  his  physical  energies!  How  do 
they  mar  his  social  affections !  Nor  is  this  a  mere  spasm  of  a 
disordered  imagination.  The  sad  reality  often  follows.  A  ship- 
wre^  on  the  ocean  ;  a  commercial  revulsion ;  or  a  wide-spread 
conflagration,  often  sweeps  away  the  accumulation  of  years, 
leaving  the  sufferers  in  poverty  and  perplexing  embarrassment, 
from  which  no  exemption  is  of  a  certainty  found,  till  in  the 
grave.  Let  young  men  in  rural  life,  inclined  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  their  eondition,  think  of  all  this  before  they  resolve  to  change 

i  th«r  occupations*    When  half  bewildered  with  the  apparent 

!  exemption  from  labor  in  other  pursuits ;  with  the  idea  of  fine 
clothes,  rich  furniture,  and  a  profusion  of  money  rising  to  view 
in  their  visions  in  those  pursuits,  let  them  look  on  uie  other 
side  of  the  picture  before  they  resolve  to  relinquish  the  reality 
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If  yoo  would  know  a  had  husband,  look  at  his  wife's  countenance. 
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they  hold  in  poeaesaion  for  what,  in  ninetj-nine  caaes  oat  of  a 
hundred,  woulcf  become  to  them  moat  bitter  and  heart-rending 
realitiea.      ^ 

The  idea  mat  the  wealth  of  a  country  is  mainly  in  specie  and 
stocks  of  various  kinds,  is  a  delusion.  As  long  as  money  is  the 
representative  of  most  kinds  of  property,  a  man  with  his  five 
thousand  dollars  of  cash  on  hand,  or  suitably  invested,  may  ap- 
pear much  more  eligibly  situated  than  his  neighbor  with  a  farm, 
and  stock,  and  a  year's  produce  on  hand  worth  ^ye  thousand 
dollars.  Money  on  hand,  or  securities  for  it,  may  be  displayed 
and  counted  over  with  a  gusto,  of  which  the  possessions  in 
rural  life  are  not  susceptible.  Tet  a  little  examination  will 
satisfy  any  one,  that  ordinarily  the  situation  of  tl^e  latter  is  far 
preferable.  In  the  first  place,  the  farmer's  property  is  perfectly 
safe.  It  is  in  no  way  liable  in  any  considerable  decree  to  loss. 
Unless  an  earthquake  sinks  his  farm,  it  remains  to  his  posterity. 
Besides,  if  properly  cultivated,  it  is  growing  better  every  year. 
Not  so  is  it  with  the  estate  of  the  moneyed  man.  If  he  keeps 
his  cash  on  hand,  it  earns  nothing,  and  he  will  soon  eat  it  all 
up.  If  it  is  invested,  his  security  may  fail,  and  total  loss  en- 
sue. In  the  second  place,  with  the  frugal,  industrious  habits 
on  a  farm,  five  thousand  dollars  in  a  farm,  stock,  and  produce, 
will  give  a  family  a  nice  living.  But,  in  the  other  case,  it  will 
require  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  give  a  family  of  equal 
size  a  living  equally  comfortable.  In  the  third  place,  the  farmer 
supports  his  family  mainly  upon  his  own  productions  and  re- 
sources. He  is  not  obliged  to  resort  to  some  one  else  for  every 
meal  of  victuals  to  be  eaten.  He  owes  no  one^— if  he  act  wisely. 
He  has  no  fears  that  knaves  or  unfortunate  men  will  deprive 
him  of  the  means  of  living.  Whether  agricultural  products  are 
abundant  or  small,  he  has  enough.  If  cheap  or  dear,  it  is  the 
same  to  him,  for  he  has  no  occasion  to  purchase.  Far  other- 
wise is  it  with  his  neighbor.  For  eveiy  meal  of  victuals  he 
needs,  he  is  dependent  on  the  farmer.  If  prices  are  higher 
than  usual  from  scarcity,  his  income  is  not  sufficient  to  procure 
a  supply  without  diminishing  his  capital.  Also,  he  may  be 
obliged  to  spend  half  of  his  means,  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  in 
going  great  distances  to  obtain  the  articles  wanted.  The  con- 
clusion, therefore,  is  irresistible,  that  of  these  two,  the  farmer 
is  far  most  independent  and  comfortable. 

If  such  be  the  fact  with  two  individuals,  it  must  be  essen- 
tially the  same  with  collective  numbers.  Let  us  suppose  a 
town  of  five  thousand  inhabitants,  which  will  be  about  seven 
hundred  families.  It  may  be  that  one  hundred  of  these  fami- 
lies, which  is  a  large  proportion,  are  supported  by  the  interest 
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bandred  by  the  products  of  their  farms.  It  ijuiires  no  meta- 
phynes  to  show  that  the  latter  class,  as  a  whol^as  m  the  ease 
of  the  two  indiTidnals  supposed,  are  the  most  easy  and  ipde- 
pendent  in  their  circumslanees.  Besides,  the  probabili^  is, 
that  of  the  first  class,  not  more  than  twenty  are,  in  reality,  worth 
anything,  if  their  debts  were  paid.  How  many  persons  who  in  life 
seem  to  have  abundant  means  for  trade  and  for  sustenance,  are 
focnd  iiisolrent  by  their  administrators !  Their  prineipftl  means 
was  f  heir  eredit ;  and  if,  at  any  period,  they  had  real  means, 
the  whole  was  used  np  or  lost  in  business. 

The  fact  is  undenutble.  The  number  of  destitute  widows 
and  orphans,  who  once  supposed  themselves  not  wiUiin  the 
reaeh  of  poverty,  is  incalculable.  Who  keep  the  countless 
number  of  boarding-houses  in  our  cities  ?  Mostly  the  widows 
of  men  once  of  ample  means,  bat  died  insolvent !  Who  ther^ 
make  that  extensive  class  of  women,  that  support  themaelves 
and  faroili^  by  their  needles,  making  shirts  at  ten  oenta  each, 
and  by  thus  working  till  midnight,  perhaps  earn  four  or  five 
doHars  a  week  ?  Mostly  the  widows  of  men  onee  of  ample 
means,  but  who  died  insolvent !  Who  make  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  pale-fHced,  dejected  young  women,  some  with  death's 
hectic  on  the  cheek,  that  work  daily  in  millinery  and  dress- 
making establishments-rin  book -binderies — trimming  hats—- 
binding  ^oes,  and  the  like  ?  Mostly,  the  daughters  of  these 
same  men ;  yet  who,  in  their  days  of  prosperity,  would  not 
allow  their  wives  and  children  freely  even  to  breathe  the  pure 
air,  lest  they  should  have  become  tinctured  with  disease ;  nueh 
less  to  perform  any  servile  labor !  Let  me  ask  if  to  farmers 
such  monuments  are  often  erected?  Monuments  whose  in- 
scriptions are  thus  written  in  tears  of  scalding  heai,  and  whose 
frost-like  surfaces,  could  they  come  in  contact  with  the  spirits 
whose  names  they  perpetuate,  would  impart  the  chill  of  a 
second  death  ?  Far  from  it.  Ordinarily,  the  children  of  de- 
ceased farmers,  or  some  of  them,  remain  in  the  same  homestead, 
with  undiminished  competency,  maintaining,  in  suecessive  time, 
the  family  name.  Such  are  the  monuments  raised  te  their 
memory. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  one  hundred  young  men,  at  the  same 
period,  reach  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  One  half  of  the 
number  devote  themselves  to  agriculture,  to  which  they  have 
been  trained ;  and  the  other  half  devote  themselves  to  mer- 
chandise, to  which  they  have  been  trained.  Which  portion  will 
be  most  prosperous?    Which  portion  will  acquire  most  prop* 
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erty  ?  Which  portion  will  be  the  most  useful  citizens  ?  And 
which  portion  will  be  likely  to  live  the  longest  ?  It  will  be  im- 
possible to  AQswer  these  questions  with  perfect  accuracy,  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  follow  one  hundred  persons,  so  situated. 
thiyugh  life.  However,^  by  making  observations  on  society  at 
large,  we  can  tell  very  nearly  what  will  be  the  career,  and  what 
the  comparative  success  of  these  persons.  The  agriculturists 
will  experience  but  little  vioiHsilude.  Their  career  will  be  mo> 
notonous.  Seed-time  and  harvest,  year  after  year,  will  make 
the  principal  eras  In  their  life.  All  of  them,  we  presume,  will 
cultivate  their  own  farms.  All  of  them  will  have  families.  All 
of  them  will  be  able  comfortably  to  support  their  families; 
and  about  one-fifth  of  the  number  will  become  comparatively 
wealthy  for  the  country.  But  how  is  it  with  the  fifty  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  merchandise  ?  Do  they  all  marry  and  have 
families  ?  Only  about  two- thirds  of  them.  Do  they  all  reach 
the  same  aggregate  age  ?  No.  The  farmers,  as  a  class,  live 
ten  per  cent,  longer  than  the  merchants.  And  how  do  they 
prosper  in  business  ?  It  may  be  that  one  of  the  fifty  will  be- 
come a  rich  man ;  that  five  will  have  property  c^  tlieir  own  to 
live  comfortably*;  that  ten  will  receive  a  decent  living  from 
clerkships ;  and  that  at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  or  when  they 
reach  the  age  of  fifty -one,  most  of  the  remaining  ones  will  be 
dead,  or  no  where  to  be  (found.  And  of  the  mercantile  class 
there  will  be  only  half  or  two- thirds  as  many  children  as  of 
the  farmers,  promising  to  make  useful  citizens  in  the  world. 
Tins  is  believed  a  very  fair  comparison  between  the  two  classes ; 
or,  if  it  fmls  of  accuracy,  thfit  the  disparity  in  the  reality  will 
much  exceed  the  calculation. 

It  seems  to  have  gained  credence,  that  there  is  little  or  no 
wealth  belonging  to  the  agricultural  community.  Such  an  as- 
sumption must  nare  proceeded  from  great  ignorance  or  the 
most  superficial  views.  A  hasty  glance  on  the  subject  will  pre- 
sent its  fallacy.  Take,  if  you  please,  the  State  of  ifew  Jersey — 
by  no  means  the  most  eligible  place  for  my  purpose — and  the 
fallacy  will  be  seen.  There  are  neariy-  five  million  acres  of  land 
in  the  state.  However,  I  will  call  it  four  millions,  which,  at 
twenty-five  dollars  per  acre,  will  make  the  land  capital  of  New 
Jersey  sixty  millions  of  dollars.  Now,  if  we  suppose  this  terri- 
tory divided  into  farms  of  one  hundred  acres  each ;  and,  that 
•appertaining  to  each  of  these  farms  are  farming  implements, 
stock,  produce,  and  other  personal  property,  to  the>  value  of  one 
thousaiid  dollars,  here  will  be  an  aggregate  of  forty  millions  of 
dollars  mere ;  making  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  state  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.     Now  let  those  who  are  able  to  do 
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it,  t«ll  what  is  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  capital  of  the 
state.  It  would  he  gratifying  to  believe  it  is  half  that  sum. 
To  give  a  further  idea  of  the  agricultural  wealth  of  this  whole 
country,  I  will  leave  suppositions,  and  introduce  a  paragrap||  of 
facts,  being  statistics  ^f  staple  products  in  a  single  year. 

A  gentleman  of  Boston,  who  pays  much  attention  to  the  agri- 
cultural productions  of  the  United  States,  toward  the  close  of  the 
year  1846  furnished  the  first  six  items  in  the  following  table.  It 
will  be  perceived  that  he  affixed  prices  when  on  the  advance, 
bat  before  bread-stuffs  reached  their  highest  rates.  In  the 
spring  of  1847  Indian  corn  rose  to  one  dollar,  and  even  one  dol- 
lar and  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel.  Oats  to  seventy-five 
cents.  Wheat  and  other  grain  in  the  same  ratio.  Potatoes  to 
ooftdoHar.  The  prices  he  named  may  be  considered  an  aver- 
age sfandard  price  for  a  succession  of  years  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Atlantic  cities. 


48aooo.ooo 

28.000.000 

ieo.oQO.ooo 

180^000,000 

13.000,000 
200.000.000 
220,1  €4.000 
l,04l«900.000 
10tjMO.fiO0 
324.940,500 

22.995.000 

is.auo.ooo 

25,000.000 
90,000,000 


bttsbels  of  Indian  Com.  at  *I0  oents,     ; 

^rrels  of  Flour,  at  $6, 

barrels  of  0«t8,  at  85  cents, 

buahela  of  Rye,  Bwley,  and  other  graia,  at 

70  oents. 

toosof  Hay.  at  $8  per  ton.' .       . 
biwbelfl  of  Potatoee,  at  40  cents, 
pounds  of  Tobaeco,  rained  at     . 
pounds  of  Cottoo.  valued  at       .       .        . 
pounds  of  Rioe.  valued  at  ... 

pounds  of  Sugar,  valued  at  .  .  . 
pounds  of  Honey,  valued  at  .  .  . 
gallons  of  Molasses,  valued  at  .  .  . 
buAhets  of  Beans,  valued  at  .  .  • 
boshela  of  Peas^  valued  at         ... 


|88S,000,000 

140,000,000 

55,009,000 

120,000.000 

120.000.000 

80.000,(K)0 

11,006,200 

72,9a5.000 

3,091.215 

19,496,480 

2,299..')90 

8.250,000 

25,000,000 

80/K)0,000 

$1,071,050,485 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  table  gives  the  leadine 
staple  agricultural  products  for  a  single  year  only.  Other  arti- 
cles, of  fess  value,  might  have  been  added,  as  any  one  will  per* 
ceire.  Here  is  neither  beef,  nor  pork,  nor  butter,  nor  cheese,  nor 
wool,  nor  hemp  and  flax.  If  an  estimate  were  made  of  the  annual 
value  of  these  arGcles  produced  and  consumed,  it  would  be  an 
amountstartling  to  the  man  who  has  not  reflected  on  such  subjects. 
Our  population  is  twenty  millions.  Suppose  each  individnal 
consumes  two  hundred  pounds  of  meat  annually,  which  is  but  a 
fraction  more  than  half  a  pound  per  day,  and  it  be  valued  at 
five  cents  the  pound ;  this  will  make  ten  dollars  for  each  per- 
aoa,  and  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  for  the  meat  every  year 
consumed  in  the  United  States.  Similar  calculations  might  be 
j  made  for  other  articles  of  necessary  consumption,  and  with  sim- 
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root,  Mid  thus  form  new  irunlu,  so  that  each'  tree  is  a  gmwe. 
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ilar  reBiiha.  It  is  saperfluoiis  to  ask,  whence  come  all  ihese 
thin^?  Who  fiimbh  the  food  for  these  twenty  tDilHons  of 
human  heinge,  and  the  raw  materials  for  everything  eke  wanted 
hy  Ihem  for  apparel,  for  equipaffe,  and  for  houses  ? 

It  b  not  designed  here,  or  elsewhere  i^  this  worh,  to  make 
illiberal  or  envious  comparisons  between  persons  of  drffiBrent 
occupations  in  life.  We  aim  at  a  higher  purpose — to  produce 
enlarged  views  and  liberal  feelings.  While  we  would  repel  the 
idea  that  the  yeomanry  and  mechanics  of  a  country  are  less  re- 
spectable than  those  of  other  pursuits,  we  would  not,  fircm  the 
fact  that  the  former  produce  everything^  required  m  the  support 
of  Hfe,  insinuate  that  merchants,  for  instance,  are  a  useless  class 
in  the  community.  While  one  produces  for  the  other,  the  hit- 
ter aids  the  former  in  disposing  to  advantage  of  his  surplus 
productions.  The  hand  miffht  as  well  say  to  the  foot,  I  have 
no  need  of  thee ;  and  the  foot  to  the  eye,  I  have  no  need  of 
thee ;  and  the  eye  to  the  ear,  I  have  no.  need  of  thee.  All 
industrious  classes  in  the  community,  occupied  in  labor  tending 
to  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare,  are  useful  to  each 
other ;  and  neither  could  be  relinquished  without  detriment  to 
the  rest  After  all,  merchants  are  but  little  else  than  (actors 
for  the  producing  classes,  particularly  the  yeomanry.  It  does 
not  alter  this  fact,  that  sometimes  a  fanner  is  straitened  for 
money,  and  is  obliged  to  let  the  merchant  take  his  produce  at 
a  ruinous  price.  Where  this  once  happens,  it  happens  twenty 
times  that  farmers,  if  disposed,  might  let  the  merchants  and 
other  non-producing  classes  starve  to  death.  This  does  not 
occur,  because  the  good  sense  of  all  leads  all  to  the  admis»on, 
and  its  practical  sequent,  that  all  are  members  of  the  sane 
body  politic,  and  are  needful  to  each  other,  as  the  different 
members  in  the  animal  organiiation  are  needful  to  Hs  per- 
fection. 

Still,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  factors  are  mainly 
dependent  on  their  principals — merchants  on  farmers — ^though 
the  former  may  have  at  command  more  money  than  the  latter. 
If  the  money  be  their  own,  how  did  they  procure  it  ?  Evi- 
dently, from  the  labor  and  the  products  of  the  other.  They 
either  sell  on  commission,  receiving  a  per  centage  on  the  amount 
of  the  sales ;  or  else,  they  make  purchases  on  their  own  ac- 
count, and  sell  again  at  an  advance  upon  the  price  paid.  Thns, 
if  one  sell  on  commission  one  hundred  thousand  barrels  of 
flour  at  five  dollars  per  barrel,  at  a  eommissioa  of  two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  he  realises  for  his  services  and  expenses  twelve 
thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars  for  his  year's  business,  pro- 
vided this  be  the  business  of  a  year.  Or,  if  he  purchase  that 
__j , 

The  welf  may  lose  his  teeth,  though  heaever  loMe  his  propensity  for  blood. 
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qaantitj,  aad  run  the  risk  of  selling  it  to  a  proGt,  and  does  in 
reality  sell  it  at  five  per  cent,  advance  upon  the  sum  paid  for 
it,  he  realties  for  his  business  in  the  year  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars.  In  this  way  the  factor  makes  his  living,  and  if  he  has 
a  sufficient  amount  o(  business  and  meets  with  no  losses,  be- 
comes more  or  less  rich,  depending  on  other  circumstances. 
Thus,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  if'  the  factor  does  business  to 
this  amount  with,  cash  in  hand,  he  must  already  be  rich.  If  the 
cash  belong  to  a  third  party,  the  profits  are  to  be  divided. 
Few  only  can  have  the  means  to  do  a  business  of  that  magni- 
tude with  cash.  Or,  suppose  the  factor  does  his  business  upon 
the  credit  system,  and  makes  bad  debts,  it  may  not  only  take 
away  all  his  commissions  for  the  year,  but  even  cast  him  into 
bankruptcy.  Hence,  the  uncertainty  of  mercantile  pur^tuits. 
U  may  be  that  not  one  merchant  in  a  hundred  has  the  cash 
facilities  to  do  business  at  |he  best  advantage ;  and  all  the  re- 
BUiinder  do  it  on  such  precarious  principles,  as  to  render  the 
chance  of  ultimate  success  extremely  small. 

Our  present  purpose,  however,  in  showing  the  amount  of  ag- 
ricultural wealth  in  the  country,  is  to  show  also  its  commercial 
importance.  It  is  not  apparent  to  ordinary  visual  organs,  that 
there  would  be,  as  it  wei'e,  no  commerce  without  agriculture ; 
and,  if  no  commerce,  of  course  no  vessels  and  no  cities.  Vessels 
snd  cities  are  the  incidents  of  commerce,  and  the  latter  is  mainly 
the  incident  of  agriculture.  For  if  every  product  of  the  soil 
were  excluded,  what  would  there  be  Teft  for  merchandise?  It 
is  granted  that  salted  and  pickled  fish  of  every  sort ;  iron  and 
steel  in  every  form ;  grindstones,  too ;  all  the  products  of  the 
ocean  not  before  included  ;  all  mineral  productions  found  on  the 
surface  or  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  make  exceptions  ;  but  we 
scarcely  can  think  of  anything  else.  These,  truly,  are  not  the 
result  of  i^ricultural  labor ;  and  the  merchant  is  not  dependent 
on  this  labor  for  all  he  can  make  out  of  these  things.  A  second 
'  thought  suggests,  however,  that  there  shouM  be  a  little  qualifi- 
\  cation  to  the  admission.  You  may  reply,  surely  the  farmer  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  production  of  codfish  or  mackerel,  or 
J  halibut,  or  smoked  herring,  or  salmon,  or  whale-oil.  True,  he 
had  nothing  to  do  in  their  production.  He  never  nurtured  or 
;  fed  these  lobabitants  of  the  briny  deep.  Tlieir  instincts  led 
them  Co  their  own  procreation,  and  also  to  roam  at  large  from 
north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west,  procuring  as  they  went 
their  own  food.  The  farmer  neither  fed  nor  clothed  them,  nor 
I  built  them  houses  or  barns.  As  they  exist  in  the  ocean,  they 
are  wholly  independent  of  his  agency.  But  when  we  find  them 
in  the  marts  of  trade,  as  objects  of  merchandise,  it  is  not  quite 

1lMf«  ia  nothing  wane  tiuui  »  proud  mind  mod  mi  amptjr  pone. 
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so.  On  what  did  the  mechanics  live,  while  buildiog  the  shrpe, 
which  went  in  search  of  these  marine  elements  of  wealth  ;  and 
on  what  did  the  sailors  subsist  during  their  vojaffes  in  securing 
them  ?  On  ship-bread  made  from  the  farmer's  nour ;  and  beef 
and  pork,  which  the  farmer  fatted  and  sent  ta  market. 

Tlie  admission  is  particularly  applicable  to  iron  and  steel,  as 
we  see  them  exhibited  amons  the  useful  implements  of  civilized 
society.  We  admit,  as  we  did  above,  that  as  crude  minerals, 
when  existing  in  their  native  quarries,  they  were  as  God  made 
them.  Man  bad  no  agency  in  their  existence.  But,  it  is  not  to 
be  overlooked,  that  as  crude  minerals  they  had  comparatively 
no  value.  They  are  bo  abundant  as  to  be  but  little  more  pre- 
cious than  a  rich  garden  loam.  Their  whole  value  is  given  to 
them  by  labor.  It  is  said  that  steel,  made  into  the  main-springs 
of  the  watch,  is  augmented  in  value  more  than  a  thousand  per 
cent.  And  who  does  not  know  what  increased  value  is  given 
to  it,  when  made  into  fine  cutlerji  ?  A  piece  of  steel  that 
might  conveniently  be  carried  in  one  pocket,  converted  into  sur- 
gical instruments  or  highly  finished  penknives,  will  probably  be 
worth  one  hundred  dollars.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
mainly  the  labor  of  the  artist,  applied  to  these  raw  materials, 
from  which  the  merchant  derives  his  profit,  and  not  from  the 
materials  themselves.  And  the  artists,  as  in  the  case  of  ship- 
building, and  the  sailors  in  catching  fish,  receive  their  sustenance 
from  the  hand  of  the  agriculturist.  It  is  much  the  same  even 
with  grindstones.  They  do  not  leap,  self-formed,  like  living  an- 
iraalst,  from  their  hard- made  beds.  Coarse  as  they  are,  the 
application  of  labor  was  requisite  to  mould  them  into  the  shape 
demanded  for  mercantile  and  mechanical  uses. 

If  such  demonstrations  come  from  the  exceptions  first  made 
from  our  main  hypothesis,  how  conclusive  will  be  the  argument 
when  directed  to  cases  of  a  more  obvious  and  palpable  descrip- 
tion !  The  great  staples  of  agricultural  production  set  down  in 
our  tabular  paragraph,  if  viewed  in  all  their  remote  relation  to 
commerce,  will  assume  an  importance  which  they  do  not  there 
present.  As  there  exhibited  in  one  mass,  they  do  indeed  show 
an  enormous  amount  of  wealth ;  over  one  thousand  millionsjof 
dollars.  Let  it  as  one  mass  become  an  article  of  merchandise. 
To  what  a  host  of  persons  yrill  it  give  occupation  and  support ! 
How  many  ships  would  be  required  to  transport  it !  What  a 
multitude  of  sailors  to  man  those  ships !  And,  for  aught  we 
know,  it  might  require  a  chain  of  railroad  cars  that  would  reach 
round  the  globe  to  transport  the  whole  of  it  at  once  across  the 
two  continents.  Dividing  this  into  parcels  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  each,  it  will  make  a  business  for  ten  thousand 
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wholc^le  merchants ;  and  if  each  has  ten  subordinates,  clerks, 
porters,  and  carmen,  it  makes  a  basiness  for  one  hundred  thou- 
sand persons ;  and  giving  support,  including  their  families,  to  at 
least  fire  hundred  thousand  souls.  Yet,  this  is  but  a  shadow 
of  the  reality ;  but  a  mere  fragment  of  the  entire  mercantile 
process. 

These' agricultural  products,  like  other  merchandise,  do  not 
pass  directly  from  the  wholesale  merchant  to  the  consumer.  In 
almost  every  instance  the  retailer  makes  treble  the  profit  on  them 
that  is  made  by  the  farmer.  Sometimes  they  pass  through  two 
or  three  different  hands  before  their  transit  is  complete ;  each, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  receiving  his  per  centage.  Take  as  a 
nmple  the  article  of  flour,  passing  from  the  merchant  to  the  re- 
tailer ;  from  the  retailer  to  the  baker ;  frequently  from  the  baker 
hack  to  the  retailer  in  the  form  of  bread,  and  then  to  the  con- 
sumer. All  that  exercise  any  agency  or  employ  capital  in  these 
transitions  are  to  be  duly  paid ;  so  that,  when  in  the  hands  of 
the  consumer,  it  must  be  estimated  at  nearly  one  hundred  per 
cent  above  the  sum  paid  to  Uie  producer  for  it.  Take  also  the 
article  of  cotton,  passing  from  the  producer  to  the  wholesale 
merchant ;  from  him  to  the  manufacturer ;  from  the  manufac- 
turer to  the  commission  merchant ;  from  the  latter  to  the  retailer ; 
and  from  him  to  the  consumer.  Here  are  five  different  transits, 
each  attended  with  carrying  expenses,  in  addition  to  the  mer- 
cantile per  centage  each  party  is  entitled  to  receive.  And,  in 
all  cases  of  exportation  to  foreign  countries,  and  sometimes  in 
our  own  country,  there  are  additional  transits.  Thus,  our  agri- 
cultural producers  'mainly  support  our  railroads  and  freight 
steamboats.  They  support  our  mercantile  establishments ;  the 
factors,  the  clerks,  the  porters,  and  the  carmen.  They,  in  fact, 
support  the  landlords,  in  paying  rent ;  and,  not  less,  the  masons 
and  carpenters  who  erect  city  buildings — the  street  pavers  and 
the  street  cleaners — together  with  the  various  incumbents  of 
office  in  the  city  government ;  for,  were  it  not  for  the  agricul- 
tural producers,  but  few  of  these  things  would  be  needed  ;  not, 
indeed,  as  charities,  but  as  fair  business  remunerations ;  giving 
regular  employment  to  all  having  agency  therein. 

Tlie  magnitude  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  a  country  de- 
mand the  paternal  supervision  of  its  government,  as  well  as  the 
respectful  consideration  of  all  its  citizens.  In  our  own  country 
it  is  passing  strange  that  our  government  has  so  little  realised  a 
feeling  of  corresponding  responsibility.  What  has  oar  govern- 
ment ever  done  to  stimuhite  its  yeonmnry  to  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  efficient  means  for  rendering  agriculture  honorable  and 
profitaUe  ?    Has  it  held  out  inducements  to  open  new  sources 
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of  profit,  or  even  to  secure  in  the  greatest  perfection  those  al- 
ready opened  ?  Has  It  spread  over  our  wide  domain,  as  it  were 
broadcast,  the  illuminations  of  science  relating  to  t^is  subject  ? 
It  might  easily  have  sent  scientific  treatises  to  every  farm-house 
in  our  land,  save  those  who  make  them.  And  how  easy  it 
would  be  for  our  national  vessels,  every  now  and  then,  to  return 
home  freighted  with  improved  breeds  of  farm  animals,  iff  he  gra- 
tuitously placed  on  model  farms,  wherever  established  in  connec- 
tion with  our  colleges,  or  other  endowed  and  incorporated  insti- 
tutions ;  the  produce  of  these  animals  held  within  the  reach  of 
small  operators  as  well  as  of  the  rich.  Such  a  paternal  agency 
in  our  national  government  would  raise  American  agriculture  to 
its  proper  elevation  ;  rendering  it  vastly  more  lucrative  than  it 
now  is  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  benefits  conferred  on  individuals, 
adding  much  to  our  national  wealth,  independence,  and  aggran- 
dixemeot. 

To  secure  an  end  of  such  utility  to  the  increased  prosperity 
of  the  oountry,  there  should  be  at  Washington,  in  the  national 
government,  a  Bureau  or  Departm*ent  of  Agriculture  in  all  its 
ramifications.  It  should  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  people — the 
citizens  of  the  whole  country,  and  for  nothing  else.  Compared 
with  such  a  department,  of  little  consequence  to  the  masses  of 
the  people  are  the  naval  and  army  departments.  Where  these 
benefit  one  person,  the  other  would  enrich  hundreds.  Why 
not  have  it  ?  If  the  people  pay  for  it,  have  they  not  a  right  to  it  ? 
Besides,  in  its  repults  it  would  pay  for  itself  a  hundred,  perhaps 
a  thousand  times  over,  in  the  augmented  agricultural  resources 
of  the  country.  Nor  is  this  all :  it  would  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  intellect — to  the  elevation  <^  social  character  in  rural 
life.  Has  not  this  alt-eady  been  done,  to  a  limited  extent,  by 
our  local  agricultural  institutions  ?  Most  assuredly  it  has.  Do 
the  tens  of  thousands  that  annually  attend  the  Fairs  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  receive  no  social  elevation,  in  addition  to  a  partici- 
pation in  the  more  legitimate  benefits  for  which  it  was  prima- 
rily designed  ?  Do  they  learn  nothing  of  life,  and  manners,  and 
of  the  world,  by  meeting  those  of  all  the  various  grades  of  hu- 
manity on  these  occasions  ?  Do  they  not  almost  instinctively 
learn  to  sympatliiae  with  those  infenor  to  themselves,  and  to 
assimilate  to.  those  superior  to  themselves  ?  To  avoid  the  errors 
of  the  more  ignorant,  and  to  become  wiser,  on  thus  beholding 
the  more  enlightened,  in  a  tenfold  ratio  ?  If  the  general  govern- 
ment of  the  country  were  to  carry  out  the  proposed  suggestion, 
the  benefit  would  be  to  the  cost  in  a  hundred-fold  ratio. 

Oh  grant  me  thus  to  live,  and  thoi  lo  die  1 

Who  spROg  fimn  kings  shall  fanow  Ism  joy  than  L 
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Breathes  (hers  the  mao,  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

Hus  is  my  ovn,  my  native  land  I 
Whoee  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned, 
Ab  home  Kis  footsteps  he  hath  turned, 
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FabmCrs,  in  reality,  all  belong  feo  the  same  school  in  politics. 
Their  interests  are  all  the  same ;  and,  of  course,  in  reference  to 
the  principles  of  goyemment,  when  properly  enlightened,  there 
will  be  DO  difference  of  opinion.  The  object  of  sul  government 
should  be  to  protect  the  citizens  in  the  enjoyment  of  personal 
liberty,  property,  and  the  benefits  of  their  labor.  For  other 
purposes,  civil  government  is  ordinarily  of  no  value ;  certainly 
of  none  in  our  country.  It  is  required  for  nothing  else.  For 
what  else  is  it  wanted  ?  Not,  surely,  to  create  a  class  of  privi- 
I  leged  individuals.  Not  to  display  national  gewgaws.  The  ap- 
^  j  potntment  of  persons  to  administer  civil  government,  giving 
'  '  them  salaries  for  their  support,  is  merely  an  incident,  and  not 
the  end  of  civil  government.  Precisely  the  same  as  it  is  whh 
the  farmer  who  has  one  thousand  acres  to  be  cultivated,  which 
obliges  him  to  employ,  year  after  year,  ten  laborers.  Here,  the 
cultivation  is  the  end,  and  the  employment  of  these  laborers, 
and  the  wages  paid  them,  by  which  they  support  their  families, 
is  an  incident.  If  the  lands  would  produce  well  without  culti- 
vation, or  if  the  laborers  failed  to  make  them  produce  fair 
crops,  he  could  not  be  expected  to  employ  them.  They,  having 
no  demands  upon  him,  would  have  to  seek  means  for  support 
elsewhere.  So  in  civil  institutions,  if  our  property,  and  liberty, 
and  labor,  derive  no  aid  from  them,  we  may  be  as  well  without 
government  as  with  it ;  and  if  our  property  is  jeopardized,  and 
the  profits  of  our  labor  are  sacrificed  by  civil  government,  we 
had  better  have  no  government  at  all. 
True,  it  is  possible,  and  indeed  probable,  that  in  a  large 

f  community,  the  interests  of  all  may  not  be  the  same.  Where 
this  happens,  the  interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  or  of  the 
majority,  is  to  be  regarded.  It  is  usually  for  the  interest  of 
professed  politicians  to'  be  kept  in  office ;  but,  if  they  are  un- 
faithful, it  IS  not  for  the  interests  of  their  constituents  to  keep 
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them  there.  Of  course,  although  an  evfl  to  the  office-holders 
themselves  to  be  cast  off,  the  good  of  (he  masses  of  the  people 
require  it  The  instances,  it  is  presumed,  are  not  of  rare  occur- 
rence, that  persons,  on  being  elected  to  offices  in  the  civil  gov- 
ernment, to  maintain  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  people, 
direct  all  their  efforts  to  perpetuate  themselves  in  power,  or  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  their  own  personal  frienas ;  not  only 
by  honest  and  honorable  means,  but  by  sacri6cing  the  very 
interests  civil  government  is  designed  to  secure.  Is  it  never 
known  that  the  national  treasures  are  completely  squandered  to 
secure  the  influence  of  unprincipled  politicians?  Is  it  never 
known,  that  a  country  is  involvea  in  all  the  horrors  and  miser- 
ies of  war — ^thottsands  of  helpless  women  made  yridows — thou- 
l^nds^  of  children  made  fatherless — ^for  bo  other  purpose  but  to 
produce  a  kind  of  popular  phrensy  in  favor  of  the  authors  of  it  ? 
Let  history  answer  the  question !  Let  the  historic  scroll  of  past 
ages  be  unrolled,  and  there  will  be  seen  a  frightfully  long  cata- 
logue of  human  woes,  perpetrated  by  this  legalized  corruption 
and  shameless  villany  I 

Nor  is  this  the  only  case  of  variance  among  the  interests  of 
the  community.  It  may  sometimes  be  found  among  the  pro- 
ducing classes.  Suppose  there  are,  in  this  country,  ten  thou- 
sand persons,  who  live  by  shoeing  horses,  and  know  not  how 
to  live  by  any  other  means.  But  a  large  factory  for  making 
horse-shoes  in  England  is  got  up,  and  an  agent  is  sent  to  this 
country  to  sell  them  at  a  rate  so  reduced,  that  horses  may  be 
shod  for  seventy-five  cents  instead  of  one  dollar,  the  priee  be- 
fore paid.  The  owners  of  horses  avail  themselves  of  the  reduc- 
tion, and  join  in  the  conspiracy,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  to  throw 
out  of  business,  and  ruin  these  ten  thousand  siAiths.  The  agent 
makes  large  numbers  of  persons  in  cities  believe  that  all  horse- 
shoes, hereafter,  should  be  imported,  notwithstanding  the  injury 
to  the  American  artisans.  The  same  process  would  lead  to  the 
same  results  in  regard  to  American  artisans  generally — to  fac- 
tories for  making  all  descriptions  of  American  cloth,  cutlery, 
hollow  iron  ware,  farming  implements,  men's  and  women's  shoes, 
clothing,  carriages,  saddles  and  harnesses,  and  indeed  to  all 
sorts  of  articles  used  in  society.  Yes,  by  such  agents,  a  feeling 
may  be  produced  extensively  in  the  community,  that  all  these 
should  come  from  abroad,  if  sold  at  a  less  price  than  heretofore 
paid ;  not  realizing  that,  as  soon  as  all  American  artisans  are 
ruined  and  driven  from  the  country,  the  prices  of  manufactured 
articles  would  advance  to  former  rates. 

The  same  results  might  be  effected,  too,  in  regard  to  certain 
agricultural  products.     By  similar  foreign  combinations  of  capi- 


He  that  has  good  health  is  young,  and  he  a  rich  who  owes  pothiiig. 
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tal  aad  labor,  the  produotioD  of  American  cotton,  our  great 
staple,  may  be  ruined.  And  if  other  Countries  are  to  produce 
ail  the  breadstuff's  needed  for  their  own  consumption,  can  we 
expect  that  our  surplus  of  them  could  go  thither  ?  And,  more- 
over, if  they,  at  any  time,  produce  more  than  needed  for  their 
own  consumption,  might  not  the  balance  find  its  way  to  this 
country,  still  further  to  injure  our  own  producers  ?  Have  wheat 
and  other  grains  never  come  to  us  across  the  ocean  ?  This  ques- 
tion is  easUy  answered ;  and  this  whole  subject  is  worthy,  es- 
pecially, the  attenUon  of  our  agriculturists,  because  they,  in 
reality,  are  the  whole  country.  In  other  words,  their  interests 
are  paramount  to  all  other  interests  combined ;  and,  numeri- 
cally, they  may  control  the  government,  being  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  population. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  farmers  should  realize  the 
position  they  hold ;  that  they  should  understand  their  own 
strength  ;  and,  that  they  should  clearly  and  fully  comprehend 
the  nature  of  the  subjects  to  which  allusion  is  now  simply  made. 
Hereafter,  the  welfare  of  the  agricultural  community — indeed, 
of  the  whole  country,  will  depend  on  their  understanding  it. 
Of  but  little  consequence  is  it  whether  men  in  political  ofiSce 
are  Whigs  or  Democrats — Federalists  or  Republicans ;  but  it 
is  of  vast  importance  whether  they  are  honest  or  dishonest  men 
— whether  they  are  enlightened  statesmen,  or  a  parcel  of  igno- 
rant, brawling  politicians — whether  they  occupy  their  places  as 
the  guardians  of  the  national  weal,  or  as  the  selfish  and  unprin- 
I  ^cipled  panders  of  their  own  individual  welfare.  And  it  is,  too, 
{  a  respect  which  farmers  owe  themselves,  that  they  receive 
instructions  on  these  matters,  not  from  one  class  of  politicians 
or  from  another  class — not  from  political  partisan  news[>apers 
J  I  of  either  side ;  but,  that  they,  as  men  of  sense,  study  the  sub- 
^  ject  as  honest  Christians  study  the  Bible — to  find  out  the  truth, 
whatever  it  may  be ;  to  be  governed  by  it,  however  different  its 
teachings  from  previous  conceptions  or  prejudices. 

The  doctrines  of  the  able  and  honest  politician  are  based 
upon  the  text-books  of  political  economy ;  not,  indeed,  every 
book,  with  that  cognomen  on  its  title-page ;  for  many  of  these 
books  are  got  up  to  deceive  the  superficial ;  but  upon  text- 
books containing  sound  principles  of  philosophy  and  common 
sense,  which  are  much  the  same  thing.  And  every  citizen, 
moreover,  in  the  exercise  of  his  political  franchise,  should  be 
guided  by  this  same  infallible  criterion  of  political  truth.  The 
Emits  of  thia  volume  allow  me  not  to  give  you  any  instruction 
upon  the  matters  involved  in  the  subject  here  presented.  Most 
men  of  sense,  without  books — ^witbout  aid  from  others,  may 
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understand  the  principles  of  it  as  well  as  the  most  learned  pro- 
fessors in  college  halls,  if  they  will  sufficiently  apply  themselves 
to  it.  You  may  not,  indeed,  be  able  to  calculate  an  eclipse 
*  without  a  knowledge  of  matheoEiatics ;  but  this  subject  you  may 
fully  understand  without  the  aid  of  mathematics,  or  natural 
philosophy,  or  chemistry,  or  of  the  dead  laiiffuages. 

What  is  said  above  related  to  national  politics.  I  will 
add  a  few  paragraphs  relating  to  local  politics.  Here,  the 
sphere  is  more  limited,  and  of  course  its  area  is  more  readily 
surveyed.  No  telescopic  powers  are  required  to  bring  into 
view  the  objects  to  be  inspected.  Tour  own  unassisted  organs 
of  vision,  if  I  may  use  the  figure,  are  quite  sufficient  to  your 
purpose.  I  allude,  particularly,  to  what,  in  popular  language, 
IS  termed  internal  improvements,  the  philosophy  of  which  has 
not  been  duly  considered.  The  community  has  seemingly  looked 
upon  them  with  incredible  apathy.  Instances  have  not  been 
few,  where  there  have  been  obstacles  thrown  in  their  way,  as 
if  the  country  were  to  be  ruined  by  them.  And,  they  have 
been  mainly  viewed  in  reference  to  the  stock-owners,  as  sources 
of  unnatural  wealth.  Or,  if  canals  and  railroads  were  to  be 
tolerated  among  the  yeomanry  of  a  country,  they  must  be 
located  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  every  man's  own  door ;  or 
they  were  to  be  execrated  and  condemned. 

Canals  and  railroads  may  now  and  then  be  found  first-rate 
investments.  Ordinarily,  they  are  not.  Hence,  nothing  is  now 
said  of  them  as  investments.  This  ts  a  matter  for  individual 
'$  capitalists  to  investigate.  The  yeomanry  and  the  business  rae^ 
"g  of  a  country  are  to  look  upon  them  principally  as  the  agents 
2  for  developing  and  promoting  the  kidividual  and  combined 
I  wealth  connected  witn,  or  located  iti  the  districts  affected  by 
them.  Hence,  a  state  or  a  populous  city,  in  establishing  them, 
may  V^  comparatively  indifferent  about  the  per  centage  annually 
to  be  received  upon  their  cost.  If  the  locations  are  judicious, 
^  ]  it  is  of  minor  importance  if  nothing  is  received. 
J  .  I  will  illnstrate  my  meaning  by  a  familiar  case,  readily  under- 
stood by  agriculturists.  Here  is  an  individual  owning  a  farm 
of  two  hundred  acres  of  excellent  land.  A  broad  river,  with- 
out a  bridge,  runs  through  the  centre  of  it.  The  land  was  be- 
queathed to  him  on  the  condition  that  he  should  never  sell  or 
lease  any  part  of  it,  but  cultivate  the  whole  as  one  farm.  His 
g  house  and  outbuildings  are  on  one  side  of  the  river ;  and,  to  get 
^  at  the  other  side,  for  every  day's  work,  or  for  every  load  of 
^  manure  put  on  it,  or  every  load  of  produce  to  be  returned,  be 
has  to  go  a  distance  of  ^ve  miles ;  ten  miles  both  ways,  which 

takes  up  one  half  of  an  entire  day.     Now,  is  it  not  apparent 
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that  it  ooets  the  owner  double  to  ctdtirate  that  portion  of  hiB 
farm  beyond  the  river  that  it  does  the  other  ?  Hence,  if  the  lat- 
ter b  worth  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  the  other  cannot  be 
worth  above  fifty  dollars  an  acre.  Now,  if  a  bridge  were  made 
across  the  river,  connecting  the  two  portions  of  the  farm  to- 
gether, it  is  evident  that  tne  one  beyond  the  river  would  be 
doubled  in  value ;  that  is,  that  hundred  acres  will  at  once  be 
worth  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre  instead  of  fifty,  as  it  was 
before.  The  bridge,  therefore,  to  this  farmer  is  really  worth 
five  thousand  dollars.  Here  is  exhibited  the  operation  of  rail- 
roads and  canals. 

I  will  now  suppose  an  individual,  with  a  valuable  farm  in  the 
south  portion  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  two  hundred  miles 
from  the  city  of  New  York.  The  farm  is  fertile,  and  produces 
most  abundantly — ^perhaps  four  times  as  much  as  needed  for 
consumption  on  it ;  but  so  far  from  any  market,  nothing  could 
be  sold  from  it.  This  farm,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  city  of- New  York,  would  be  worth  two  hundred  dollars  per 
acre ;  but,  remote  as  it  is,  it  has  been  estimated  at  no  more 
than  fifty  or  seventy-five  dollars  per  acre.  Yet  the  moment  the 
Erie  Railroad  is  completed  it  becomes  worth,  at  least,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  per  acre,  inasmuch  as  all  its  surplus  prod- 
uce can  be  carried  to  market,  as- conveniently  and  as  cheap  as 
though  it  were  only  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  fi'om  the  city,  and  no 
railroad.  Thus,  under  corresponding  circumstances,  all  prop- 
erty upon  or  ac^acent  to  a  good  railroad  or  canal  rises  in  value, 
perhaps,  even  more  than  to  balance  the  amount  of  outlay  for 
the  improvement. 

Why  is  it  that  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  New  York 
cities  and  villages  have  arisen,  and  wealth  has  been  created,  as 
if  uader  the  influence  of  magic.  It  is  because  of  the  Erie  Canal. 
So  hereafter  cities  and  villages  will  arise,  and  wealth  will  be 
created  in  the  south  part  of  the  State,  on  the  completion  of  the 
£rie  Railroad.  So  it  would  be  everywhere  under  analogous  aus- 
pices. Farmers,  therefore,  should  not  fail  to  encourage  inter- 
nal unprovements.  Choose  men  in  your  state  and  national  leg- 
islatures who  will  vote  for  them.  No  matter  whether  they  are 
near  jon  or  remote.  No  matter  if  they  pass  through  the 
centres  of  your  farms,  obliging  you  to  make  miles  of  additional 
fence.  You  will  be  paid  for  it  over  and  over  again,  no  one 
can  tell  how  many  times.  No  matter,  if  they  are  ten,  fifteen, 
or  twenty  miles  from  you,  the  life-giving  impulse  to  business 
will  be  felt  by  you.  Every  one  cannot  be  equally  near  to  them. 
To  a  community,  good  roads,  good  bridges,  and  railroads  or 
canals,  are  the  same  as  good  fences  and  fertile  fields  are  to  a 

)         little  boats  must  keep  near  shore;  largt)  vessels  may  veuture  more. 
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single  farm.  *  Here  b  a  miional  foundation  for  politics,  whether 
exerted  for  the  sliate  or  the  general  government.  Viewed  in 
reference  to  such  an  end,  the  elective  franchise  is  of  inestimable 
worth  ;  whereas  exerted  only  for  the  benefit  of  demagogues  and 
poverty-stricken  politicians,  it  is  of  no  essential  value. 

There  is  not  a  spot  in  the  wide-peopled  earth 
So  dear  to  the  heart  as  the  land  of  our  birth : 
'Tis  the  home  of  our  childhood  I  the  beautiful  spot 
Which  memVy  retains  when  all  else  is  forgot 
Can  the  language  of  strangers,  in  accents  unknown, 
Send  a  thrill  to  our  boeom  like  that  of  our  own  f 
The  face  may  be  Cur,  and  the  smile  may  be  Uand, 
But  it  breathes  not  the  tones  of  our  dear  native  land. 
How  sweet  is  the  language  which  taught  us  to  blend 
The  dear  name  of  parent^  of  husband  and  friend  1 
Which  taught  us  to  lisp  on  our  mother^s  soft  breast 
The  ballads  she  sung  as  she  rocked  us  to  rest 

Kay  the  blessings  of  Ood 

Ever  hallow  the  sod,* 
And  its  valleys  and  hills  by  our  children  be  trod  I 
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Like  learei  on  trees  tbe  race  of  man  is  foond^ 

Kow  green  in  yoath,  now  witiieringon  die  ground. 

Another  race  the  following  Spring  supplies^ 

Tliej  fall  sneoesttve,  and  soocessiTe  rise :  *S 

8o  generations  in  their  coarse  decay, 
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If  there  is  any  one  thing  in  bnman  economy  of  more  impor-  S^ 
tnnoe  than  everything' else,  it  is  the  preservation  of  health.  To  ^ 
agrienlturista,  this  is  especially  true.  For  without  health  they  f. 
cannot  pursne  their  accustomed  labore.  These  labors  require  ^ 
unceasing  Tigor.  An  invalid  in  a  farmer's  bouse  is  a  kind  of  |. 
paiaiym  on  the  whole  household,  imparting,  also,  to  the  imme-  ^ 
diate  neighborhood,  a  tendency  to  inactivity.  Again,  they  have  § 
not,  generally,  within  a  few  rods,  as  in  cities,  a  physician,  that  j, 
can  be  called  in  for  advice  on  such  occasions.  A  day,  oi'  half 
a  day  is  broken  up,  in  order  to  secure  his  services.  This,  too,  8 
is  to  be  repeated  at  each  visits  unless  arranged  for  regular  pe- 
I  j  liodical  vistta  indefinitely.  Nor  is  this  the  entire  evil.  When  | 
^  I  a  phjraician  is  obliged  to  go  several  miles,  using  a  horse  and 
carriage,  it  occasions  an  expense  which  the  majonty  of  farmevs 
will  find  very  burdensome.  Indeed,  it  seldom  happens  that  a 
fanner  will  prosper  in  his  means,  if  visited  with  severe  and 
protracted  sickness.  Medical  attendance,  and  the  cash  paid  for 
medical  prescriptions  during  half  a  year,  will  often  create  a 
burden  requiriuff  the  labors  of  years  to  remove  it. 

Notwithstanding  such  is  the  value  of  health,  and  so  impres- 
sively are  we  admonished  to  preserve  it,  the  fact  is  a  grievous 
one,  that  too  often  is  it  treatea  as  of  no  value,  or  as  if  we  had 
no  control  over  it.  The  truth  is  undeniable,  that  there  is,  gen- 
erallyy  especially  with  young  persons,  a  wanton  and  unneces- 
sary exposure  to  influences  of  the  worst  kind.  They  will 
eneoonter  transitions  of  the  atmosplkere  that  might  endanger  the 
safety  of  a  ship  on  the  ocean.  They  will  load  their  stomachs 
with  an  indigestible  burden  that  might  kill  an  elephant.  They 
will  distort  their  natural  and  com^y  physical  proportions,  so  as 
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to  resemble  the  tree  that  forces  its  growth  between  ibe  parts 
of  a  fissured  mountain  ledge.  And  the  conclusion  is  nearly 
irresistible,  that  they  imagine  there  is  an  uncontrolled  destiny 
on  the  subject  of  health,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  any  terrestrial 
agency.  To  me  it  seems  as  unnecessary  to  argue  upon  the 
value  of  health,  as  to  argue  upon  the  value  of  the  light  of  day. 
It  is  one  of  those  impressive  realities  that  require  no  confirma- 
tion— no  elucidation ;  constantly  cherished  by  our  most  famil- 
iar and  active  instincts. 

That  to  an  uncontrollable  destiny  alone  we  are  to  look  for 
all  revelations  touching  the  subject  of  health*  is  a  pernicious 
heresy  never  to  be  indulged.  It  is  by  no  means  intimated  that  we 
may  infallibly,  under  all  circumstances,  effectoally  guard  against 
the  approach  and  the  ravages  of  disease ;  that  we  may  ever  be 
able  to  say  with  unwavering  assurance,  hitherto  shalt  thou  come, 
and  no  farther  I  This  would  be  the  climax  of  irreverence !  We 
might  as  well  say  it  to  the  ocean's  rolling  billow ; .  to  the  raging 
tempest ;  and  to  the  lightning's  terrific  flash !  At  all  times, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  should  we  realize  that  we  are  as 
the  mere  dust  of  the  balance ;  that  we  live,  and  breathe,  and 
move  in  the  strength  of  that  great  Being  who  controls  every- 
thing on  earth  as  well  as  in  heaven.  There  is  no  incongruity 
between  the  most  unreserved  and  filial  dependence  on  rrovi- 
dence  for  efficacy  in  all  the  labors  we  perform,  and  the  most 
rigid  supervision  and  care,  on  our  part,  of  the  taledts  and  gifts 
committed  to  us.  We  may  labor  with  the  utmost  vigilance  to 
improve  our  intellect,  to  preserve  our  health,  and  to  enlarffe  the 
capacity  of  our  physical  organization,  and  still,  with  childlike 
submission,  look  to  Him  in  faith  and  hope,  who  alone  is  able  to 
impart  a  crowning  energy  to  human  exerUon. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  established  principles  applicable  to' 
the  preservation  of  health  and  human  life,  as  well  as  for  the 
accomplishment  of  vegetable  growth  and  perfection.  If  we 
neglect  a  suitable  vegetable  culture-— if  we  locate  a  plant  in  the 
dark  when  it  should  be  in  the  sun's  rays,  exposed  to  violent 
winds  when  it  should  be  protected ;  if  we  give  it  one  kind  of 
aliment  when  it  requires  a  difierent  kind  ;  or  if  we  give  none ; 
the  consequences  are  apparent ;  the  plant  will  be  feeble  and 
sickly,  and  will  never  reach  maturity.  So,  likewise,  if  we  be- 
stow no  adequate  regard  upon  the  rearing  of  farm  animals ;  to 
their  growth,  their  health,  and  the  development  of  their  organ- 
ic powers,  the  ox  and  the  horse  will  never  attain  to  the  amount 
of  physical  energy  for  which  they  were  designed.  They  will  be 
feeble,  and  puny,  find  sickly.  Such,  likewise,  will  be  the  result, 
under  a  similar  neglect,  in  regard  to  human  health  and  vigor. 
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The  works  of  man  are  frequently  found  to  be  defective. 
His  Bcheiiies  are  frequently  found  to  embody  incongruities,  if  not 
pHFtfdoxes.  He  aspires  at  an  object  without  being  able  to  de- 
vise the  means  for  reaching  it ;  the  same  as  if  he  were  to  con- 
struct wings  with  which  to  rise  and  gather  fruit  from  a  high 
tree,  but  on  making  the  effort,  discovers  that  his  muscular 
power  is  aol  sufficient  to  operate  them.  So  it  is  with  him  in  a 
thousand  things.  But  not  so  is  it  in  the  divine  economy.  The 
works  of  the  Deity  are  all  perfect.  In  his  purposes  there  is  no 
defect  All  his  creatures  are  endowed  with  constitutions  and 
attributes  rendering  them  fit  for  the  ends  they  were  to  accom- 
plish. To  suppose  it  a  law  of  his  universal  dominion,  that  his 
creatures,  whether  vegetables  or  animals,  and  especially  man, 
is  DsturaUy  sickly  and  incapable  of  answering  the  end  of  his  exist- 
ence, is  a&  imputation — a  slander  on  his  wisdom  and  goodness. 
Trae,  if  man  is  subjected  to  meteorological  exposures  not  en- 
dared  by  the  brute,  or  made  to  perform  labors  requiring  the 
strength  of  a  horse,  he  will,  of  course,  be  found  insufficient  for 
the  crisis.  But  this  is  not  a  defect  in  his  organization ;  it  is  a 
perversion  of  the  laws  of  God  regarding  him.  And,  ordinarily, 
if  nekness  and  death  destroy  our  race  in  the  several  stages  from 
infancy  to  the  ordained  limit  of  human  existence,  the  cause  b 
neglect,  mismanagement,  and  perversion  of  God's  ordinance. 

All  animals,  man  as  well  as  the  rest,  enter  upon  the  career 
of  life  more  or  less  dependent  on  foreign  agents  for  protection 
and  support  ;  reaching  maturity  at  longer  or  shorter  periods  of 
time ;  and  especially  at  different  limits  exhausting  the  powers 
of  COD  tinned  vitality,  and  thence  returning  to  their  native  dust. 
The  physiological  nature  of  each  is  adapted  to  this  regimen. 
Hence,  we  say,  that  man  too  is  orduned  to  be  healthy — that 
good  health  is  his  natural  state ;  and,  if  in  infancy  he  is  sickly, 
it  is  the  result  of  present  mismanagement  or  ailments  received 
by  transmission  from  his  parents ;  and,  in  subsequent  periods,  it 
i»  the  result  of  unskillful  or  imprudent  supervision  of  his  welfare. 
We  can  draw  no  other  conclusion.  It  is  not  said,  that  every 
parent  is  guilty  in  the  case  of  the  sickness  and  death  of  children. 
The  parent  may  not  have  had  the  means  of  exercising  due  care 
io  preventing  it.  The  cause  may  be  referred  to  ignorance ;  or 
to  defects  in  our  social  organizations ;  or  to  errors  in  the  con- 
ve&tional  usages  of  the  nge.  Man  does  not  fail  to  live  only 
about  half  of  bis  allotted  age,  in  consequence  of  any  supreme 
destiny  thus  abridging  his  days.  No  ;  the  stream  of  his  life  is 
designed  to  be  gentle  and  constantly  advancing  to  the  great 
ocean  of  being  from  which  its  gef m  was  at  first  received.  If  it 
passes  over  cataracts — if  its  waters  bubble,  and  swell,  and  foam. 
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and  break  over  its  natural  barriers,  be  assured  the  exciting  im- 
pulses were  men's  own  disordered  passion.  If  the  bark  of  life 
reel,  and  totter,  and  founder,  be  assured  it  is  because  the  helm 
is  not  properly  regulated ;  if  the  crew  are  submerged,  it  is  be- 
cause, instead  of  gently  pursuing  their  destined  voyage,  watch- 
ing the  appearance  of  shallows,  and  opposing  obsuicTes,  they 
slumbered  upon  their  approach,  or  wantonly  sported  and  frol- 
icked with  an  element  whose  power  they  found  themselves 
unable  to  control. 

.  There  is  in  the  community  a  v^t  deal  of  bad  taste  evinced 
in  connection  with  this  subject,  as  well  as  of  ignorance  and  heed- 
lessness. A  false  and  ridiculous  pride  carries  thousands  pre- 
maturely to  the  grave.  And  multitudes,  now  slumberingr  there, 
would  be  rejoicing  in  the  bright  sunshine  of  life,  had  they  not 
yielded  themselves  to,  or  become  the  victims  of  folly  and  viiiated 
sensibility.  It  scarcely  need  be  said  in  this  place,  that  among 
the  means  of  promoting  healthy  constitutions  in  children,  is  the 
habit  of  training  them  to  muscular  exercise.  Without  this, 
their  physical  energies  will  never  acquire  a  full  development ; 
and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  there  will  be  a  corresponding 
mental  debility,  if  not  imbecility.  This  physical  education  or 
training  is  best  accomplished  by  regular  habits,  at  least  for  a 
limited  peiiod  every  day,  of  manual  labor.  Rarely  is  any  other 
exercise  beneficial  like  this.  At  the  same  time  it  furnishes  occa- 
sion for  mental  expansion.  The  body  and  the  mind  reciprocally 
exert  on  each  other  a  healthful  action.  Whereas  a  bodily  exer- 
cise, requiring  no  enlargement  of  thought,  is  mechanical  and 
dull,  producing  none  of  the  excitement  which  gives  expression 
to  the  eye  and  brilliancy  to  the  imagination. 

From  such  a  training  we  may  expect  a  full  stature ;  well- 1 
formed  limbs;  elasticity  and  vigor  of  movement;  a  sparkling 
eye ;  and  a  ruddy  complexion.  A  healthful  fragrance  fills  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.  The  very  walls  of  a  habitation,  with 
such  tenants,  reflect  and  re- reflect,  in  ten  thousand  directions,  a 
beaming  intelligence,  denoting  an  inward  divinity.  In  such  ex- 
hibitions of  humanity,  with  a  pure  conscience,  no  one  need  feel 
degradation ;  no  one  need  feel  ashamed  of  his  species.  Such 
results  are  as  necessary  for  females  as  for  males.  They  are  as 
graceful  for  the  former  as  for  the  latter.  If  possible,  more  so ! 
For  a  healthy,  well-formed,  blooming,  intelligent,  virtuous 
woman,  is  the  crowning  attribute  in  creative  perfection ;  and, 
as  she  was  the  last  in  order,  when  the  morning  stars  shouted  in 
ecstatic  melody,  that  all  was  very  good ;  so  she  may  be  the  firet, 
in  our  estimation,  when  surveying  that  grand  exhibition  of  ter- 
realrial  beauty  and  glory.     But  on  the  other  hand,  if  she  is  fee- 
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He  that  would  eat  the  kernel,  muf^  not  complain  of  cracking  (lie  nut 


and  better  fiir  h^iiog  liTed  in  it    If  jou  would  not  be  foigot- 
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ble  in  mind,  deformed  in  physical  organization,  pale,  emaciated, 
and  ghostlike  in  person,  she  becomes  an  object  of  pity,  and  if 
without  virtae,  of  disgust ! 

We  would  not,  indeed,  see  woman  made  a  skve.  We  would 
Dot  see  her  doomedTto  a  life  of  menial  service,  for  which  she 
was  not  designed,  and  for  which  her  distinctive  attributes  are 
not  adapted !  Far  from  it !  In  cities,  we  would  not  allow  her 
to  be  a  stevedore,  a  woodsawjer,  a  teamster,  a  porter,  or  a  ma- 
son tender.  In  the  country,  we  would  not  allow  her  to  hold 
the  plough,  to  chop  wood,  to  shovel  manure,  or  to  wield  the 
scythe.  These  are  masculine  occupations,  to  be  filled  with  the 
other  sex.  But  we  maintain,  that  there  are  labors  appropriate 
for  her  to  perform.  These  labors  are  mainly  in  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  fllmily — about  the  fireside,  in  culinary  economy  ; 
and,  in  the  parlor,  as  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  wiUi  diverse 
kinds  of  needle-work.  To  these  she  should  be  educated;  in 
the»e  she  should  be  habitually  exercised,  whether  in  the  country 
or  the  city.  Here  it  should  be  her  pride  and  her  delight  to  ad- 
minister comfort  to  all  around  her.  And,  if  so;  she  will  be  the 
idol  of  the  family — the  household  oracle,  from  which  all  will  re- 
ceive instruction,  and  under  whose  dominion  each  will  be  emu- 
loas  to  yield  a  ready  submission  %nd  homage. 

But  the  woman  with  false  notions  and  a  vitiated  taste,  who  is 
fearful  she  mav  not  be  thought  genteel,  or  a  lady,  both  for  her- 
self and  her  daughters,  shnnks  from  the  idea  of  this  healthful 
aspeet,  and  of  coarse  from  th»  means  that  lead  to  it.  With 
her,  a  delicate,  pale,  and  sickly  appearance,  with  consequent 
bodily  weakness,  is  more  than  paramount  to  such  a  condition. 
She  fears  that  a  ruSdy  complexion  will  lead  to  the  suspicion 
that  she  .and  her  daughters  occasionally  occupy  themselves 
about  the  kitchen  fire.  If  their  step  is  firm  and  elastic,  she 
fears  It  is  suspected  tliey  take  gymnastic  exercises  over  the 
broomstick.  And,  if  their  hands  are  a  little  tinned  with  the 
precipitations  of  an  alkaline  fluid,  never  too  abundant  in  family 
purifications,  she  fears  they  will  be  suspected  of  the  low  and 
vulgar  pracUce  of  bending  over  the  wash-tub.  Heno^  she 
spurns  these  useful  avocations,  and  endeavors  to  mdb^^heir 
hands  and  fingers  resemble  the  skeleton  of  that  human  append- 
age, dipped  a  few  times  in  melted  mutton  tallow,  after  the  man- 
ner of  making  candles. 

Till  women,  and  men  too,  divest  themselves  of  all  such  nonsense, 
we  cannot  expect  children  will  grow  up  healthy.  The  absurdi- 
ties which  prevail  on  this  subject  are  truly  monstrous.  They 
threaten  to  undermine  the  foundations  on  which  all  our  hopes 
for  prosperity  and  happiness  are  built.     If  their  dominion  is  ex- 

If  yoa  have  too  many  iroDs  lo  the  Bre,  some  of  them  will  bora. 
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i%  tien  for  its  own  sale,  iocapable  of  invoWing  man  io  misery  and 
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tended  in  tbe  Bame  progressive  ratio  for  fifty  years  to  come,  as 
it  has  been  extendea  in  tbe  past  fifty  years,  who  can  predict  tbe 
future  condition  of  society  ?  True,  tbese  animadversions  apply 
perbaps  less  to  the  country  than  to  tbe  city,  where  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  for  tbe  wives  and  daughters  of  mechanics,  not 
able  to  purchase  a  week's  provision  in  ^vance ;  and  of  mer- 
chants, as  they  are  called,  not  able  in  reality  to  pay  fifty  cents 
on  a  dollar  of  what  they  owe,  to  be  frightened  at  tbe  idea  of 
being  suspected  of  ever  having  done  a  really  useful  thing,  or 
even  haying  saved  their  husbands  the  necessity  of  pftying  oat  a 
few  dollars  for  making  those  confidential  articles  of  Knen 
apparel  adapted  to  both  genders  of  the  family.  But  while 
there  is  more  occasion  in  tbe  city  than  in  the  country  for  these 
strictures,  a  propensity  for  this  spurious  kind  of  gentility,  like 
fashions  in  dr^,  is  epidemic.  Not  a  few  in  the  country  strive 
to  mimic  the  small  potato  gentry  of  the  city. 

Besides  a  physical  discipline  for  the  preservation  of  health, 
there  must  be  fi'equent  ablutions,  in  the  country  especially,  for 
persons  of  all  ages.  Ihere,  without  respect  of  age  or  sex,  being 
exposed  to  dust,  persons  will  bafe  the  pores  of  the  skin  so  filled 
as  to  prevent  free  perspiration,  so  necessary  for  health,  unless 
clean  water  precautions  are  of  frequent  application.  Children 
in  tbe  country  will  habitually^dome  soiled,  if  not  imbued  with 
dirt.  Hence,  tbey  must  have  as  frequent  cleansings,  for  de- 
cency as  w^ll  as  for  health.  As  a  general  thing,  a  tub  of 
water  properly  applied  is  better  than  a  dose  of  medicine.  In- 
deed, if  proper  attention  be  )>aid  to  exercise,  to  food,  and  to 
cleanUness,  medicine  will  be  rarely  needed.  Nature,  if  not 
abused,  is  usually  capable  of  sustaining  iyrself.  8he  furnishes 
her  own  antidotes  to  disease.  She  possesses  attributes  that 
will  redeem  ber  from  her  own  incidental  infirmities. 

And»  as  equally  important,  there  should  be  regard  to  diet. 
To  preserve  health  and  vi^r  in  adult  persons,  it  is  a  matter  of 
common  sense,  confirmed  by  experience,  that  an  ample  supply 
of  nutritious  food  is  necessary.  Without  it  a  heahby  eonditios 
cannot  be  mfuntained;  and  much  less  an  ability  to  perform 
laboi%^  Nor  n  it  sufficient  that  tbe  quantity  be  ample.  It 
should  be  of  a  proper  description.  It  should  b^  well  cooked, 
or  it  will  in  a  measure  fai|  to  answer  the  intended  purpose.  Bad 
cookery  will  sometimes  render  almost  worthless  prime  articles 
of  provisions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  good  housewife,  by  her 
skill,  may  manage  so  as  to  render  inferior  articles  savory  and 
palatable.  It  is  not  usually  realized  how  much,  in  good  living, 
depends  on  ber.  The  various  modes,  for  instance,  in  wbiob  she 
will  prepare,  on  different  occasions,  a  piece  of  beef,  nearly  equal 

If  miafortunet  make  ns  wise,  they  recompense  xm  ibr  our  lonea. 


beonevi^eiiQe,  raoditatiog  in  what  oMBoer  h^  might  render  him- 
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Hie  different  presentaUons  of  the  same  object  in  a  kaleido- 
scope. 

I;  sometimes  happens  that  farmers  will  sell  their  best  arti- 
cles, and  retain  for  their  own  consnmption  ihe  poorer  ones. 
This  is  a  on -^t  degra^g  practice  to  tb^m.    None  but  the  stern- 
est nee^ity  should  drive  them  to  it.     If  any  class  of  persons 
j  merit  good  living — the  best  that  is  produced  on  a  farm — ^it  is 

%  \  themse)ves;  for  they  were  the  producers.    And,  if  they  imagine 
ibair  labor  more  severe  than  that  of  other  occupations,  it  may 

1  I  b^  considered  an  equivalent  that  they  take  the  be^t  for  them- 
selves, allowing  the  remainder  for  those  who  labor  less.  For 
the  dne  preparation  of  the  food  the  female  members  of  the  fani- 

8  ,  ily  are,  and  should  be,  responsible.  If  they  n^lect  this  duty ; 
if  they  fail  habitually  to  provide  in  season,  and  in  a  manner,  ao- 

^  I  cording  to  their  b^  abSity,  when  provisions  arejon  hand,  ther^ 

'     is  no  apology  ^<^  them. 

The  regimen  of  diet  here  set  forth  is  especially  important  tor 
children.  The  above  suggestiens  apply  to  them  in  a  fourfold 
d^^ee.  Their  growth  is  to  be  effected ;  their  animal  functions 
are  to  be  matured.  With  them  not  simply  an  attained  statui^ 
is  to  be  maintained,  but  it  is  to  be  increased  till  it  reaches  tnat 

^  of  adult  years.  Care  sbonM  be  eiercised  that  this  increase 
should  not  be  precocious.  If  too  much  food  is  given,  or  that  of 
an  improper  kind,  the  end  will  be  defeated.  While  meat  may 
be  adapted  to  Jtbe  animal  functions  of  laboring  men,  and  in 
small  quantities  -t8  adults  geDerallj,  milk  is  the  designated  food 
for  infancy.  It  is  presumed  that  the  digestive  organs  (if  the  in- 
fant are  adapted  to  food  derived  from  the  mother's  breast,  or 
to  food  of  an  analogous  ch^iacter.  Such  organs  would  no  more 
digest  rich  pastry,  dried  fruit,  or  smoked  bacon,  than,  in  making 
soap,  water  would  dissolve  grease.  In  both  cases  the  sub- 
stances would  remain  unchanged.  And  while  in  the  latter  case 
no  evil  would  arise,  in  the  former  the  evil  mi|^ht  be  serious ;  for 
a  mass  of  such  indigestible  food  in  tlie  stomach  would  naturally 
produce  disease.  To  gradually  change  food,  as  children  ad- 
vance in  age,  adapting  it  to  their  progressive  poweru^iR^' 
Uon,  is  by  no  means  done  by  unskillful  hands.  It  requir^^reat 
judgment.  It  requires  a  constant  habit  of  observfkticia.  -  Indeed, 
the  mother  should  iq  reality  be  a  true  phtlosopbetl  ' 

Most  persons  pay  some  regard,  at  least,  to  the  preservation 
of  life  and  health*  They  would  shudder  ut  the  very  possibility 
of  taking  into  the  stomach  an  amount  of  mineral  poison  suffi- 
cient to  cause  death.  They  would  neither  cast  themselv^  or 
their  children  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  liquid.  And  they  wpuld 
not  hesitate  to  fly  with  the  utmost  velocity  from  the  opening 
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Fortune  often  makea  a  feui,  and  then  takes  away  the  appetite. 
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when  they  are  such  as  he  caonot  Kelp.    V^re  this  tbcMDugh^j 
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jaws  oC  th€  lion,  or  the  tumbling  fragments  of  a  bumiiig  edifici. 
Here  they  would  act  rationally  and  with  appropriate  decision. 
If  they  were  not  to  do  so,  they  would  be  pronounced  insane  or 
accesi»orie6  in  cHme.  Tet  many,  who  would  do  this,  in  minor 
exigencies  act  with  no  such  witsdom.  if^w  many,  who  would 
shudder  at  giving  their  children  arsenic,  to  produce  immediate 
dissolution^  will  in  the  course  of  time,  in  small  parcels,  deal  out 
to  them  other  poisons,  if  given  all  at  once,  to  produce,  if  possi- 
ble, death  ten  times  over ;  who  would  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  burying  their  naked  children  under  freezing  snows,  yet  per- 
mit their  exposure  to  smaller  hazards  of  tke  same  character,  for 
vears  and  years,  till  the  hectic,  which  always,  with  an  unerr- 
ing purpose,  carries  its  victims  to  the  g^ve,  is  fastened  upon 
them! 

Oh,  that  men  ehoold  put  an  enemy  into 

Their  mouths  to  steal  away  their  brafaa  I  that  we 
Should,  with  joy,  pleasanoe,  reTel,  and  applaoM, 
Transfonn  ouielreB  to  beasts  t 


LIABILITT  OF  LABOR.EBS  TO 
INT£MF£R1NC£. 


He  oomes  not — I  have  watched  the  moon  go  down^ 
Bat  yet  he  comes  not.    Once  it  was  not  so. 
He  Uiinks  not  how  these  bitter  tears  do  flow, 
The  while  he  holds  his  riot  in  the  town. 
Tet  he  will  come,  and  chide,  and  I  shall  weep ; 
And  he  will  wake  my  infant  fW>m  its  sleeps 
To  blend  its  feeble  wailing  with  my  tears. 
Oh  1  how  I  love  a  mother's  watch  to  keep, 
OTer  those  sleeping  eyes,  that  smile,  whidi  cheers 
Hy  heart,  though  sunk  yi  sorrow,  fixed  and  deep. 


>> 


WjTHiN  the  recollection  of  many  persons  living,  it  was  a  eus- 
iom  to*  provide  laboring  men.  daily,  on  the  farm,  at  a  given 
hour,  especially  in  seasons  of  severe  toil,  a  dram,  as  it  was 
called,  with  as  much  regularity  as  to  provide  a  dinner.     They 
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would  h«Te  been  as  much  dissatisfied  wiihottt  the  former  as  vvith- 
out  the  latter.  A  neglect  would  have  been  disreputable.  And 
there  was  no  dream  of  evil  arising  from  it.  The  entire  commu- 
nity, with  one  ezceptiojm  acquiesced  in  it.  All  thought  it  neces- 
sary and  right.  The  soldier  and  marine,  tpo,  had  their  daily  al- 
lowance of  rum,  under  the  sanction  of  the  supreme  s^ovemment, 
in  fair  weather  as  well  as  in  foul— when  unemployed  as  when  on 
duty.  So  it  was  with  the  sailor  on  board  our  merchant  ships, 
and  often  in  the  machine  shop.  Even  the  tailor  and  the  shoe- 
maker were  not  known  to  be  teetotalers.  The  hour  of  eleven 
o'clock  was  anticipated  with  as  much  precision  and  ardor  as  the 
hour  of  meeting  with  fond  lovers.  At  this  particular  juncture, 
over  our  broad  land,  the  fumes  of  alcohol  might  be  supposed  to 
have  arisen  in  poisonous  exhalations,  and  to  have  impregnated 
tbe  whole  atmosphere  with  the  elements  of  death. 

Where,  it  might  be  asked,  in  all  this  season,  were  our  pure- 
minded  and  ever- watchful  better  selves — habitually  so  fearful 
of  the  inroads  of  vice,  that  they  always  cast  a  glance  upon  the 
very  shadows  of  coming,  yet  unseen,  realities  ?  Did  they  give 
any  warning  voice?  Did  they  utter  any  fervent* entreaties  to 
make  a  pause  ?  And  where,  too,  were  our  spiritual  fathers  and 
their  lay -coadjutors,  the  ruling  elders  and  deacons  in  the  Lord's 
vineyard  ?  Did  they  not  give  the  alarm  ?  Did  they  not  scent 
the  poilnCiog  vapors  ?  (hi  the  watch-towers,  as  they  were,  did 
they  not  discover  the  gathering  tempest — not  even  in  the  dis- 
tant borison  a  little  cloud  rising,  in  size  like  the  hand  of  a  man  ? 
No,  alas  !  with  a  few  exceptions  !  During  all  this  season,  all 
these  together,  perhaps  in  the  parlors  and  about  the  sideboards 
of  the  former,  in  cheerful  converse,  with  glasses  of  the  same 
beverage,  were  drinking  health  to  each  other !  This  is  na  fic- 
tion. And  it  was  thought  innocent  and  commendable.  Thus 
the  mass  of  the  people  slumbered  till  we  literally  had  become  a 
generation  of  drunkards  1  What  a  panic  succeeded!  Well 
there  might  have  been  ;  for  the  desolation  was  not  confined  to 
the  cabins  of  the  poor,  or  within  the  pale  of  the  outcasts  of  so- 
ciety !  Far  from  it !  Here  an  elder  son,  well  educated  and 
fall  of  delightful,  promise  to  doting  parents,  seals  his  own  des- 
tioy,  in  becoming  a  wandering  vagabond  I  There,  the  hitherto 
kind  and  indulgei\t  husband  becomes  a  brute  to  an  affectionate 
and  eonfiding  wife,  who,  as  if  smitten  by  an  electric  shock, 
drops  into  £e  cold  grave !  And  there,  also,  the  prosperous 
merchant  becomes  unfit  for  business,  and  his  estate  is  closed  in 
bankruptcy  I  Nor  was  this  all ;  here  and  there  judicial  robes 
were  thus  defiled — so  was  the  surplice  of  the  altar — and  so  was 
the  sombre  attire  of  the  pulpit  1 


Aveid  ctrefally  the  fint  ill  or  miMhicf,  for  that  will  breed  a  hundred  more. 
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Then  it  became  apparent  that  reformation  or  ruin  were  the 
only  aliematives.  There  was  a  redeeming  spirit  still  existing. 
Religion  had  not  wholly  lost  its  regenerating  power.  A  feeling 
of  self-respect,  too,  arose  in  the  majesty  of  its  strength.  It  did 
not  require  much  time  to  make  an  election  between  the  two. 
Temperance  societies  sprung  up  like  mushrooms.  The  pulpt, 
as  under  galvanic  influence,  sounded  the  alarm.  A  host  of 
itinerant  l^turers  gave  it  ten  thousand  echoes.  The  results 
have  been  glorious,  but  not  complete.  To  a  ffood  degree  both 
the  army  and  the  navy  have  been  expumited  from  this  abomi- 
nation. So  have  our  merchant  ships.  Generally,  so  have  our 
macT)ine  shops.  And,  what  is  better,  with  the  higher  classes 
of  society  it  has  actually  become  disreputable ;  so  that,  if  one 
from  those  classes  still  persists  in  the  loathsome  practice,  accord* 
ing  to  the  intimation  of  the  apostle,  he  is  drunken  in  the  night, 
when  he  may  not  be  seen.  Were  he  to  do  it  openly,  he  would 
be  watched  with  as  much  suspicion  as  a  pickpocket. 

Nevertheless,  the  plague  is  not  completelv  eradicated.  True, 
its  ravages  are*checked ;  but,  the  seeds  of  it  in  many  places  lie 
concealed,  as  burning  embers  are  hidden  from  view  by  a  coat 
of  ashes,  yet  are  capable  of  being  rekindled.  In  mining  dis- 
tricts, in  the  more  severe  kinds  of  mechanical  labor,  and  espe- 
cially with  common  operatives  in  agriculture,  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  to  this  same  vice,  under  the  old  delusion  of  moderate 
drinking.  My  endeavors  now  are  to  be  directed  in  particular  to 
the  latter  class  of  persons — ^numerous  beyond  what  is  generally 
imagined.  It  requires  no  ordinary  wisdom  to  devise  the  means 
for  a  remedy.  Absolute  individual  prohibition  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent will  drive  the  nuisance  away:  but  to  an  equal  extent  it 
will  probably  be  continued  stealthiljr,  and  even  to  a  more  beastly 
excess.  All  I  can  do  is  to  offer  a  few  hints  and  suggestions, 
which,  if  not  adopted,  will,  I  hope,  lead  to  more  feasible 
schemes ;  and  especially  to  a  systematic  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject in  all  those  who  give  employment  to  this  class  of  persons. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  offer  a  philosophical  argument  touching 
the  medicinal  influence  of  intoxicating  drinks,  when  used  mod- 
erately, according  to  popular  phraseology.  The  fact  is  estab- 
lished beyond  contradiction,  that  a  moderate  use  of  them  vitiates 
the  animal  appetite,  and  usually  leads  to  an  immoderate  and 
even  ruinous  use  of  them.  The  exceptions  are  not  so  numerous 
as  to  effect  the  ai^ument.  They  ought,  therefore,  to  be  ban- 
ished from  society,  as  a  beverage.  If  an  individual  were  sure 
that  he  could  use  them  without  the  hasard  of  an  immoderate 
use,  he  should  still  relinquish  them  for  the  sake  of  an  example ; 
for  the  benefit  of  others ;  the  same  as  the  Apostle  was  wil£ng 
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to  give  up  the  use  of  meat,  when  it  grieved  a  weaker  brother. 
Beriidet,  the  continuance  of  the  practice  may  not  simply  have 
an' unfavorable  general  influence,  it  may  Jead  his  own  hired  labor- 
ers, lew  able,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  reason  on  the  subject  as 
he  does>  to  become  drunkards;  nay,  more,  it  may  lead  his  own 
sons,  or  soiHe  of  them,  to  become  drunkards.  The  records  o£ 
iBtemperaooe  reveal  thousands  of  such  instances. 

The  use  of  them  may  be  continued  as  a  medicine ;  but  no 
ptfsoQ  having  regard  to  his  own  family,  or  respect  to  his  own 
reputatioo,  or  to  the  interests  of  the  community,  should  tolerate 
their  existence  in  his  house,  or  the  use  of  them  on  his  premises, 
except  as  a  medicine.  He  should  feel  himself  bound  m  honor, 
at  a  Chriatian  and  as  a  phiknthropist,  to  di:ive  them  away  ;  and, 
if  found  existing  there,  as  much  implicated  as  though  stolen 
geods  or  counterfeit  money  were  concealed.  Let  such  a  course 
beoome  general ;  let  the  whole  community  as  one  man  adopt  rt, 
nod  the  evil  will  be  much  circumscribed.  No  individual,  even 
if  alone,  ought  to  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  such  a  posi- 
ti<m;  but,  tf  any  are  timid,  and  do  shrink  from  it,  this  united 
actioD  of  the  community  will,  in  a  measure,  relieve  individuals 
in  aach  extremities;  individual  responsibility  will  scarcely  be 
felt,  any  more  than  individual  cowardice  in  one  forming  part  of 
a  grand  army,  when  engaged  in  6erce  conflict.  This  union  of 
the  commuoity,  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  will  resemble  the 
physical  strength  of  an  entire  nation,  moving  forward  in  a  well- 
arranged  phalanx,  for  the  destruction  of  their  enemies.  The 
cases  are  not  dissimilar.  The  consciousness  of  a  just  cause 
nerves  the  arm  of  the  patriot,  and,  under  the  deafening  clangor 
of  arms,  and  the  sound  of  martial  music,  leads  to  conquest  and 
victory.     So  it  may  be  in  the  temperance  conflict. 

If  it  were  left  with  me  to  decide  the  question,  whether  an 
army  of  veterans  invading  our  coasts,  with  vengeance  and 
slaughter  on  their  floating  banners ;  or,  half  a  million  distiller- 
ies scattered  over  our  land,  like  plague  spots,  constantly  sending 
upward  their  odious  vapors,  were  most  to  be  dreaded,  the  de- 
ctiioa  would  be,  the  latter.  It  might  require  blood.  It  might 
require  treasure  to  expel  the  one  ;  it  might  cause  wives  to  be- 
come widows ;  it  might  cause  parents  to  become  sonless.  But, 
whea  banished,  our  soil  would  be  unpoisoned.  The  air  of 
heaven  floating  over  it  would  be  healthful  and  pure.  They 
would  leave  behind  no  midnight  orgies  and  carousals,  to  curse 
the  lone  wife  and  the  fond  sister,  watching  for  the  return  of  an 
absent  brother,  night  after  night,  month  after  month,  and 
year  after  year,  till  the  grave  in  kindness  receives  its  victims. 
Alcohol,  ID  its  long  train  of  calamities ;  in  the  unmitigated  ago- 
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nies  which  it  calls  ioto  existence ;  in  the  liviqg  deaths,  which, 
like  frightful  ghosts,  by  night  and  by  day,  alarm  the  cominu-    „. 
nity,  is  far  more  to  be  dreaded  than  bullets  and  gunpowder  I        |^ 

It  may  be  fairly  assumed)  that,  as  a  general  proposition,  g- 
those  who  sell  intoxicating  drinks  are  far  more  culpable  than  g. 
those  who  purchase  and  use  them.  The  latter,  as  a  class,  at  S" 
the  present  time,  are  not  so  competent  to  appreciate  the  evils  a. 
of  the  practice.  Besides,  the  latter,  so  far  as  they  are  hired  ^ 
laborersi  are  comparatively  alone  in  the  world.  They  have  few 
or  no  conventional  interests  to  be  ruined  ;  they  have  no  families  | 
of  their  own,  or  neighbors  to  participate  therein.  It  is  not  so  3 
with  the  former.  Hence  it  might  be  asked,  if  they  cherish  no 
fondness  for  their  own  children,  growing  up  around  themt 
Have  they  no  regard  to  the  wishes  and  the  welfare  of  the 
neighborhood  in  which  they  are  situated  ?  Would  they  hand 
out  to  an  incendiary  a  brand  of  fire,  to  be  applied  to  his  neigh - 
'bor*s  buildings,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  cents  ?  As  well  might 
they  do  it  as  to  sell  rum  to  his  neighbor's  sons,  or  his  neighbor's 
hired  men,  who,  in  their  paroxysms  of  drunkenness«  would 
destroy  the  property  they  were  employed  to  protect ! 

The  common  excuse  for  continuing  to  sell  mtoxicating  drinks 
is,  that  the  vender  may  get  a  living !  That  he  has  been  so  long 
in  the  bu^ness  that  he  knows  not  what  else  to  do !  Or,  that  he 
sells  them  to  induce  a  certain  class  to  come  and  purchase  other 
articles  !  What  an  absurdity  !  What  an  outrage  on  decency 
to  offer  such  an  excuse !  Suppose  the  highway  robber  should 
give  this  excuse  for  his  depredations  on  society  ?  Suppose  the 
counterfeiter  should  give  this  excuse  for  his  stealthy  occupation  ? 
Suppose  a  person  in  every  village  and  district  of  country  were 
to  establish  a  house,  in  which  to  receive  and  conceal  the  stolen 
property  of  his  neighbor,  would  it  be  satisfactory  to  the  commu- 
nity should  he  offer,  in  his  justification,  that  his  rents  and 
agencv  were  his  only  means  of  supporting  his  family  ?  Would 
any  of  these  excuses  be  recognized  as  a  palliation  for  the  of- 
fence ?  Or,  lastly,  suppose  that  there  be  established  in  every 
village  and  every  district  of  country,  it  may  be  within  the  shadow 
of  the  church  steeple,  houses  of  ill-fame,  to  break  up  families 
and  to  decoy  away  and  corrupt  young  men ;  and  it  be  said,  in 
their  justification,  that  they  belong  to  poor  widows,  who  cannot 
otherwise  procure  a  livelihood ;  widows  that  have  been  unfor- 
tunately left  poor— or  girls  that  have  been  vilely  seduced  and 
abandoned !  Would  all  that  be  satisfactory  ?  Would  that  af- 
ford them  toleration  ?  Would  that  give  them  liberty  to  continue 
their  pollutions  on  virtue  and  decency  ?  God  forbid  1  And 
yet  the  reasons  given  in  justification  of  the  latter  are  more  co- 1 


Nothing  18  BO  difficolt  to  bear  wisely  and  reputably  as  proeperity. 
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l^nt  than  those  given  in  justlfcation  of  the  former ;  und  the 
lat^r,  moreover,  in  the  coantry,  are  not  as  mischievous  and  ei- 
tenAi%'«]jr  ruino^  as  legalized  dram-shops. 

But  farmers   have  something  else  to  do.     Moral  suasion, 
when  judiciously  applied,  is  more  effective  than  legal  enact- 
ments, or  uofeeli|§  denunciation.     It  is  not  often  that  an  indi- 
vidual can  be  found  so  far  abandoned  as  not  to  be  reached  by 
gentle   argument.     Not  unfrequently  is  even  the  heart   of  the* 
drunkard    wholly   unsusceptible    lo    earnest    entreaties.     We 
should  reason  with  the  vender  of  intoxicating  drinks,  not  in  the 
language  of  harshness  and  crimination  ;  but,  as  we  would  rea- 
son with  a  brother,  kindly,  affectionately;  and  patlietically  ;  en- 
deavoring to  convince  him  of  (he  evil  of  his  vocation,  and  hence 
induce  him  to  abandon  it.     In  this  labor,  we  should  not  forget, 
that  we,  in  times  past,  may  have  tolerated  the  same  practice, 
and  that  some  of  the  best  men  now  in  the  community  were 
once  engaged  in  it.     If  we  duly  remember  this,  we  cannot  be 
denunciatory,  simply  because  we  are  a  little  in  advance  of  oCli- 
ers  in  aeeing  the  evil  of  the  practice ;  and,  especially,  if  it  may 
be  the  fact,  thai  the  persons  now  occupied  in  the  traffic  were 
led  to  it  by  our  own  example,  some  ten,  or  fifteen,  or  twenty 
years  since ;  led  to  it,  because  of  having  been  told  bow  much 
others  have  made  by  it.     Under  such  circumstances,  temper- 
ance men  are  to  be  humble  and  most  kind  in  manner  to  those 
whom  they  would  persuade. 

A  similar  mode  should  be  adopted,  when  approaching  the 
drunkard,  or  the  individual  likely  to  become  one.  If  any  man 
or  any  woman  is  to  be  sincerely  pitied,  surely  these  persons  are. 
They  are  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the  degradation  to  which  they 
reduce  themselves.  They  are  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the  agony 
and  ruin  they  bring  upon  their  families.  But,  say  they,  we  have 
itad  so  many  disappointments  and  troubles,  the  burden  of  them  is 
insupportable ;  we  drink,  that  we  may  for  the  time  forget  them ; 
th'it  for  a  short  season^  at  least,  we  may  not  feel  the  pressure  cf 
thi^  burden.  Or  they  may  say,  we  have  such  an  unconquerable 
thimt  for  this  drink,  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation ;  it  draws 
us  onwHrd.  irresistibly,  like  the  charm  of  a  serpent ;  we  well 
know  its'  poison  is  fatal,  like  that  of  the  serpent,  yet  we  cannot 
r&i*i;  we  have  no  muscular  pow:er  to  turn  aside;  and,  as  the 
victim  of  the  charmer  does  not  awake  to  consciousness  and  the 
p«*riU  of  death  li!]  within  its  jaw:^,  so  we  arouse  not  from  the 
dfiu^ion.  ere  overwhelmed  in  disgrace  and  brutality.  Now,  are 
out  such  persons  to  share  our  commiserations  ?  In  remonstrat- 
ing with  them,  we  ought  to  be  thankful  that  we  are  under  no 
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Bimilar  temptation ;  and,  if  so,  surely  we  shall  at  least  be  kind 
in  our  endeavors  to  reform  them. 

Again,  while  endeavoring  to  reclaim  persons  of  this  strong 
propensity  for  intoxicating  drink,  attempts  should  be  made'  to 
provide,  especially  among  our  laborers,  substitutes  that  will  ap- 
pease thirst.  If  one  thing  will  not  answer.^ry  another  and 
another,  till  successful.  The  object  to  be  attained  is  worthy  of 
persevering  effort  In  periods  of  severe  toil,  when  every  phys- 
ical energy  is  required  in  work,  provide  substitutes  that  will 
not  only  appease  thirst,  but  will  be  palatable,  and  nutritious, 
and  invigorating.  The  effort  may  not  in  every  case  be  efleettye ; 
but,  if  such  endeavors  were  generally  made  by  those  employing 
laborers,  and  especially  fajpiers,  it  is  believed  much,  yery  much, 
would  be  accomplished  in  promoting  temperance ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  best  feelings  will  be  induced  between  the  reform- 
ers and  those  reformed.  The  latter  will  consider  the  former  as 
their  best  friends  and  benefactors. 

A  few  words  in  this  chapter  will  be  added  on  a  kindred  sub- 
ject^—a  subject  not  much  thought  of,  but  surely  one  of  no  small 
magnitude — intemperance  of  eating.  Laboring  men,  especially, 
are  liable  to  eat  too  freely.  Fatigue,  and,  occasionally,  long 
abstinence,  naturally  create  excessive  appetite.  The  conse- 
quence is,  they  eat  without  reflection,  till  the  stomach  is  actu- 
ally overcrowded  and  overburdened  with  food.  It  is  a  fact 
which  every  person  ought  to  know,  that  the  stomach  will  digest 
only  a  ffiven  quantity  of  food.  What  is  called  digestion  is  the 
conversion  of  the  food  received  by  the  stomach  into  a  fluid 
called  chyle,  which  is  immediately  carried  by  vessels  for  that 
purpose  to  the  blood,  and  to  the  different  parts  of  the  system, 
for  nourishment.  That  portion  of  the  food  not  conyerted  into 
chyle,  for  a  period,  remains  in  the  stomach,  giving  peculiar 
painful  sensations,  as  if  a  stone  had  beeft  swallowed,  and  then 
passes  away  with  other  waste  matter,  doing  no  more  good  than 
though  it  had  at  first  been  cast  into  the  fire.  The  food  of  the* 
stomach  is  digested  or  dissolved  by  the  agency  of  another  fluid, 
called  gastric  juice,  analogous  in  its  character  and  office  to  lye 
in  making  common  soap.  In  the  latter,  it  is  known,  that  grease 
is  dissolved  by  the  lye ;  and  that  if  the  quantity  of  grease  is 
too  great  for  the  quantity  of  ])e,  a  portion  of  it  will  remain  in 
its  solid  state.     Precisely  so  is  it  in  the  process  of  digestion. 

Hence,  care  should  always  be  taken  not  to  eat  more  than  will 
be  dissolved  or  digested  by  the  gastric  juice.  If  one  does  eat 
more  than  this,  speedily  this  heavy  weight  is  felt,  longer  or 
shorter  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  stomach.  In  addition  to  the 
pain,  usually  a  heaviness  or  dullness  of  feeling  is  experienced. 

From  hearing  comes  wisclom ;  and  from  speaking,  repentance. 
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dieqaalifying  for  labor,  and  especially  for  mental  action.  Nor 
m  this  all;  frequent  habits  of  thus  overloading  the  stomach, 
derange  and  enfeeble  all  its  organs.  Disease  of  some  sort  or 
other  ia  the  ordinary  result.  In  the  end,  therefore,  excessive 
eaftiog  may  be  as  prejudicial  to  health,  and  as  capable  of  short- 
ening life,  as  excessive  drinking.  True,  one  does  not  make  a 
person  appear  so  much  like  a  fool  or  a  brute  as  the  other ;  but 
it  involves  evils,  against  which  every  wise  and  good  man  should 
esatioiisly  guard.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  moderate 
eating  satisfies  the  sensation  of  hunger  as  well  as  excessive  eat- 
ing. The  same  as  a  small  draught  will  appease  the  sensation 
of  thirst  as  well  as  swallowing  a  gallon. 

liaten,  young  farmer,  to  the  moral  muae, 
And  catdi  the  useful  lenoofi  of  her  900^. 
Be  fru^  and  he  blest ;  frugality 
Will  give  thee  competence ;  thy  gains  are  small, 
Too  small  to  bear  profusion's  wasteful  hand. 
Make  temperance  thy  companion ;  so  shall  health 
Sit  on  thy  nrow,  and  brace  thy  rig'rotts  frame 
To  every  oseful  work. 
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THE  RAINBOW-BY  CONRAD. 

*  What  does  the  Rainbow's  beauteous  arch  declare  t 
That  Juttiee  still  cries  btsikb  ;  Merey,  spabb." 

All  Nature  lay  in  sleep ;  no  zephyrs  stirred 
Its  sweet  repose.    The  trees  were  mgtionless ; 
E*en  the  fair  flowVet  hung  its  beauteous  head» 
And  gently  closed  its  varied  colored  leaves. 
The  waters,  like  a  mighty  mirror,  lay 
Extended  wide ;  scarcely  a  ruffle  stirred 
Their  glossy  surface ;  and  the  sun's  bright  ray 
Pierced  their  transparent  bosom,  clear  and  bright. 

The  scene  was  changed :  the  elements  awoke. 

Grown  strong  by  their  late  slumber,  and  burst  forth 

In  all  the  wildoess  of  their  common  nature. 

The  winds  spread  forth  their  pinions  and  rushed  on. 

Laying  fair  Nature's  gifts  in  sadness  low. 

The  tender  saplings  bowed  their  graceful  heads, 

And  yielded  to  the  blast.     The  giant  oak, 

The  pride  of  this  our  land,  emblem  of  strength. 

Of  grandeur  and  of  might,  low,  blighted  lay, 

Remnant  of  what  it  once  had  been. 
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A  wise  man  will  not  tell  such  a  truth  as  every  one  will  take  for  a  lie. 


that  the  health  of  the  mind  ie  of  far  greater  eonieqiienoe 
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The  heavens  rolled  sternly  on  in  its  fipowning  femu. 

Throwing  their  darkened  shadows  far  below. 

Upon  the  groaning  and  deep-heaving  earth. 

The  sea,  roused  up,  and  I'lshed  with  whitening  foam 

The  rocky  shores,  reflecting  far  and  wide 

The  hghtninff's  vivid  flash  ;  while  here  and  there 

The  hills  and  vales  sent  back  in  echoes  wild  * 

The  thunder's  roar.    The  heavens  poured  streaming  down. 

In  torrents  wild,  their  waters  o*er  the  earth. 

The  storm  had  passed.     All  nature  shone 

In  bright,  redoubled  splendor.     Earth,  air  and  ocean. 

Refreshed  by  heaven's  delightful  showers,  breathed  forih 

His  wisdom,  strength  and  love,  in  sweetest  strains ; 

The  bird  sung  sweetly  from  the  chestnut's  bough, 

Sparkling  with  dewy  gems,  and  the  sweet  flow  ret 

Breathed  its  rich  perfume  on  the  air  around. 

The  heavens  spread  forth  their  canopy  of  blue. 

And  the  bright  sun  cast  forth  its  healing  rays 

O'er  hill,  and  plain,  and  sea. 

But  above  all, 
Surpassing  all  in  splendor  and  in  grace. 
The  Boui  of  God,  the  emblem  of  his  love. 
Stretched  o'er  the  blue,  ethereal  dome  of  heaven. 
Its  streaks  of  varied  light ;  in  modesty. 
In  beauty,  in  rich  mRgnificence  it  lay. 
Bright  emblem  of  that  glorious,  matchless  lore 
To  us  poor  sinful  mortals  of  the  dust. 
Which  none  but  God  can  tell,  none  but  t^od  give. 

Methinks  it  spoke  in  peaceful,  heavenly  strains. 
More  than  the  heart  of  mnn  can  e'er  conceive. 
Meihinks  it  breathed  of  love,  a  love  too  hoi  v 
And  Godlike  for  this  poor  and  sinful  world. 
Aye,  gazing  on  its  lines  of  matchless  grace, 
I  felt  far  more  than  mortal ;  in  that  bow 
I  saw  the  imnge  of  a  God  in  whom 
I  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  my  being,  too. 

A  signet  I  beheld,  in  wisdom  given 
To  sinners  low,  that  ne'er  ag?iin  he'll  strike 
With  justice  due,  his  disobedient  flock. 
Methinks  in  that  broad  arch  of  varied  hue. 
Mingling  its  tints  so  sweetly,  so  divine. 
It  breathed  of  justice,  nobleness,  and  love. 
Combined  in  that  all-glonous  centre — God. 
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Tlie  world  makes  men  drunk  as  much  ae  wine  doth. 
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THE  DBUNKABD'S  FUNERAL. 


It  18  most  difllealt  to  decide  what  motive  can  be  presented 
to  the  mnMl  of  the  drunkard;  wiih  any  reasonable  poepect  of 
its  beeomtng  efficaeioos  in  enabling  him  to  resist  a  temptation 
forever  haunting^  bia  imagination.  We  know  not  how  it  is^  but 
iie  seems  to  have  lost,  some  how  or  other,  all  reasoning  power 
over  a  vidatied  animaJ  propensity.  His  moral  and  social  per- 
eeptioDS  hai^  also  ceased  to  perform  their  appropriate  functions. 
We  maj  picture  to  htm,  in  the  most  vivid  colors,  the  loss  of 
character,  bat  they  will  scarcely  reach  the  organs  of  his  mental 
eye.  We  may  present  before  him  poverty  in  all  its  haggard 
aspect,  but  he  will  pay  no  more  regard  to  it  than  to  an  unreal 
phantom  flittine  over  him^  And  we  may  embody  in  the  attri- 
butes of  real  life  the  anguish  of  broken  hearts-— of  a  di6co98o- 
late  wife,  and  of  weeping  child nen  ;  but,  strange  to  tell,  he  will 
heed  them  not.  E«ien  the  attending  retinue  of  his  own  prema- 
ture funeral  prospectively  delineatea  in  all  the  charaoteristios  of 
tmth,  will  seemingly  make  no  abiding  impression  upon  him. 
Why  is  all  thia  ?  By  what  process  haa  this  change  been 
wrought?  Hie  identity  is  barely  perceptible.  The  chemist 
canool  make  titensformations  more  complete.  Once  Ite  was  not 
80 1  Once  he  was  rational,  and  sympathetic,  and  self-possessed 
like  other  men  I  But^  alae^  be  does  not  now  deserve  the  name 
of  is  man! 

Then  is,  indeed,  bat  little  mental  resemblance  between  ra- 
tional temperate  men  and  a  drunkard.  If  we  discourse  to  them, 
they  will  listen  to  us;  and  regard  our  counsels.  If  we  discourse 
tatbem  on  the  acqidsition  of  wealth — on  the  value  of  literary 
fiune^^-or  on  the  honorable  ends  of  ambition,  their  powers  of 
ready  perception  will  compass  us  at  every  point,  and  they  will 
resolve  with  the  promptitude  of  their  plighted  approbation. 
And,  if  we  discourse  to  them  of  4he  hallowed  precmcta  of  the 
family  circle — of  the  tender  relations  of  husband  and  wife— of 
parenta  and  children — of  all  the  social  ecstasies  and  sympathies 
which  there  bud,  and  blossom,  and  ripen  into  a.  perfect  state — 
they  will  become  entirely  absorbed  with  voluntary  responses 
forever  to  remain  loyal  to  those  consecrated  interests.  Nor  will 
there  be  any  lang^uor  in  seising  on  all  meant  and  agencies  within 
reach  for  the  attainment  of  objects  so  precious.  Neither  sloth- 
fufaiess  nor  enticements  to  fal|e  issues  paralyse  or  retard  their 
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exertions.  If  diflSculties  arise,  their  energies  will  become  eren 
more  vigorous.  If  temptations  assail  them,  they  will  go  forth 
to  the  conflict  in  fresh  panoply.  Thus  tlrey  will  press  forward 
with  unwavering  determination  till  every  obstacle  is  surmounted, 
and  till  in  the  full  possession  of  the  desired  prise ;  or  till,  alas ! 
they  sink  powerless  in  the  struggle.  There  is  an  indescribable 
pleasure  in  discoursing  to  our  fellow  men  with  such  results. 
Here  is  felt  the  consciousness  tha't  our  labor  has  not  been  in 
vain ;  that  between  them  and  ourselves  there  is  an  undying  fel- 
lowship; that  they  listen  to  us;  that  thev  respond  to  us;  and 
that  we  are  thereby  enabled  to  be  with  them  joint  laborers  in 
the  cause  of  human  virtue.  Thus,  the  social  attributes  of  our 
nature  become  developed  in  transcendent  loveliness ;  and  the 
world  receives  a  new  impulse  in  the  high  moral  destiny  for 
which  it  was  ordained.  Compared  with  such  an  exhibition, 
how  heartless  and  how  powerless  is  the  virtue  of  the  lone  child 
of  mortality ! 

Not  thus  is  it  in  our  labors  with  the  drunkard.  Oftentimes 
we  may  discourse  to  him  on  the  poverty  and  disgrace  that  fol- 
low with  measured  pace  in  his  footsteps ;  on  his  own  unavoida- 
ble personal  sufferings;  and,  on  the  agonizing  ruin  that  will 
overtake  and  overwhelm  his  family.  Seemingly^  we  might  as 
well  talk  to  a  statue,  or  to  a  brute.  He  appears,  on  the  one 
hand,  as  regardless  of  what  we  say  of  the  joys  of  abstinence, 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  of  what  we  say  of  the  sorrows  of  indul- 
gence. In  occasional  ministrations  eitending  through  nearly 
two  scores  of  years,  to  reclaim  unfortunate  individuals  of  this 
description,  we  shudder  and  are  mortified,  to  reflect  how  very 
little  we  have  accomplished.  We  have  seen  them  forsake  the 
sanctuary  of  religion  and  its  pure  worship  for  the  phrensied 
pollutions  of  the  cup;  but  remonstrance  was  useless  1  We 
have  seen  them  turn  their  backs  on  the  delights  of  domestic 
bliss,  for  the  brutal  sensuality  of  the  midnight  revel ;  but  re- 
monstrance was  useless  I  We  have  seen  them  relinquish  all  the 
endearments  of  home  and  competence  for  momentary  gratifica- 
tions, till  residents  of  an  almshouse ;  but,  in  all  their  mad  career 
to  it,  remonstrance  was  of  no  avail !  And  we  have  followed 
their  bloated  remains  to  the  grave ;  but,  with  their  comrades, 
remonstrance  was  generally  without  avail.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  instances,  few  and  far  between,  where  an  individual  has 
been  saved ;  where  the  slumbers  of  conscience  have  been  bro- 
ken ;  where  the  soul  has  been  reanimated  with  its  pristine  en- 
dowments. Eflbrts,  therefore,  should  not  cease.  Hope  may  be 
feeble,  but  wc  fit^  to  persevere  in  kind  assiduities.  The  naked 
possibility  of  success  makes  continued  ministrations  an  impera- 
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'Tis  better  to  keep  oat  ef/i  quarrel,  than  to  make  it  up  afterward. 
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Meoonted  fur  in  thU  way.    The  frMMh  of  a  great  man  wen 
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tire  daty.  We  are  never  justified  io  giving  up  persavenmce  to 
eztingmsh  a  conflagration  till  the  edifice  lies  m  promiscuous 
ruiD.  So  in  omr  endeavors  to  reform  a  drunkaipd  I  The  field  is 
immensely  wide ;  oomnQensurate  with  the  broad  land  we  inhabit. 
The  bewildered  and  impassioned  candidates  are  countless  for 
multitude.  Their  disgusting  visages  meet  us  on  every  side. 
The  tornado  sometimes  upturns  a  whole  district  of  country. 
The  fire  sometimes  spreads  over  and  burns  up  a  vast  prairie. 
And  we  have  frequently  seen  the  ravages  of  intemperance 
equally  extensive  and  equally  frightful;  human  habitations  made 
desolate  or  destroyed ;  large  estates  made  bankrupt ;  large 
farms,  as  it  were,  submerged  in  liquid  fire ;  and  whole  house- 
holds palsied  as  with  a  curse,  like  the  blasted  fruit  on  the  vine, 
dropping,  one  by  one,  till  all  are  gone  and  forgotten  in  the  cold 
grave! 

It  is  one  prominent  design  of  this  work  to  advance  the  moral 
and  social  condition  of  rural  life ;  and,  not  least  in  importance, 
an  attempt  to  arrest  the  prevailing  tendency  to  intemperance. 
The  g'raphic  desci'/ption  of  the  Drunkard's  Funeral,  herewith  an- 
■ezed,  is  better  fitted  to  this  end  than  anything  we  can  say.  It 
is  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  formerly  pastor  of 
the  Hoilis-st/eet  Church,  in  Boston.  He  is  also  one  of  our  most 
gifted  poets,  and  has  been  much  distinguished  for  many  years 
as  a  temperance  advocate. 

There  was,  some  eighteen  years  or  more  ago, 
A  young  man,  a  parishioner  of  mine, 
Wiiose  name  was  Willard.     There  are  Willards  many. 
As  there  are  many  Lords  and  many  Smiths. 
This  WiUard  was  a  butcher ; — and  my  meats 
I  often  bought  of  him,  in  Boylston  Market. 

He  was  a  man  of  about  five  feet  ten  ; 
Upright,  of  ample  chest  and  well-knit  frame. 
His  eyes  were  black ;  and,  on  his  healthy  che^, 
The  rose  and  lily  met  and  kissed  each  other. 
Had  he,  instead  of  Boston,  dwelt  in  Rome, 
The  sculptors  there,  Thorwaldsen  and  Canofa, 
Might  have  pulled  caps,  to  see  whose  studio 
Willard  should  grace,  by  standing  as  a  model, 
When  those  magicians  were  about  to  call 
A  young  Apollo  from  Carrara's  marble. 

His  young  wife,  in  her  comfortable  home, 
I  viidted,  in  my  parochial  walks ; — 
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Tbe  fint  steps  man  takes  toward  being  goml,  is  to  know  he  is  not  already  sa 
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Atid^  Cor  a  j^ear  or  two,  hm  pevr,  I  saw, 
Wuft  never  emptj  on  the  SnblMiih  dny. 
Bui,  after  that,  both  from  hu  pew  and  his  stall. 
He  vas  an  fthsentee ;  and  then  1  learned 
That  he*d  beceroe  a  drover;  and,  as  soch, 
Went  up  and  dewn  the  earth »  and  to  and  fro. 
And  dealt  in  bullocks,  as  he  dealt  in  beef. 

IP 

Still  later, — and  meanwhile,  his  face  no  more 
"Was  seen  with  those  who,  in  the  holy  place, 
••  Came  to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord  '^ 
And,  therefore,  I  knew  him  or  his  no  more. 
I  sometimes  saw  him,  in  the  bus'neso  streets, 
Acting,  it  seemed  to  roe,  as  owner,  first, 
And,'la8t,  as  only  driver,  of  a  dmy. 
And  then,  for  years,  he  was  to  me  as  lost 
His  comely  figure  sometimes  swam  along 
Before  the  closing  eye  of  memory ; 
And  I  would  ask  myself  what  had  become 
Of  Willard  ?     He  had  seemed  like  one  on  whom 
The  eye  of  Fortune  had  not  turned  with  smiles ; — 
Like  one  who,  on  the  ladder  of  affairs. 
Had  been,  for  some  time,  stepping, — like  a  maa 
Descending  from  a  roof  with  empty  hod, — 
Backward  and  downward.     But  years  rolled  away ; 
The  places  he  had  filled  were  filled  by  others ; — 
Another  in  the  market  had  his  stall ; 
And,  to  his  pew,  another  family  * 

**  Came  to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord." 
Such  is  the  mutability  of  life ! 

Tears  passed  ; — and,  late  one  Ssturday,  there  came 
A  neighbor,  to  request  (Jiat  I  would  go. 
And  offer  prayer  with  a  poor  family 
Whose  head  was  taken  away.    The  tenement. 
The  cold  brick  tenement,  where  the  poor  wife 
Sat  with  her  children,  shrouded  in  ooarse  weeds, 
Appeared  almost  as  chill  and  desolate 
As  did  the  cold,  white  tenement  of  clay. 
That  lay  o*erthrown  before  me.     There  appeared, 
Around  the  mourners,  not  a  single  thing 
That  spoke  of  comfort  past,  or  good  to  come  ;— 
Nothing, — save  what  the  bowels  of  the  law 
Deny  its  harpy  fingers.     I  saw  then, — 
What  rd  surmised, — ^that  these  poor,  desolate  ones 
Must  be, — they  were ! — a  drunkard's  family. 
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Tii  goed  to  know  the  fallings  of  our  friends,  but  not  to  public  thi'm. 
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To  pray  with  those  from  whom  the  hand  of  death 
Hath  taken  away  the  reverend  and  the  wise^ 
Or, "  in  its  infant  innoeence/'  removed 
The  babe,  the  budding  duld, — meet  type  ^oT  hetf^iFen  !- 
Is  a  delightful  office.     Then  the  eye  '    ^  - 

Of  Christian  faith  follows  the  soul,  set  free 
From  seosaal  ekains  and  lures,  and  sees  it  wmg 
Its  upward  way ; — «nd  sees  the  gate  of  bli9s 
Swing  open  wide,  to  let  the  white  dove  ii|. 

How  full  of  comfort  is  the  Holy  Book, 
For  such  as  mourn*  the  righteous  and  the  jpmre  t 
How  fall  of  eonsolation  then  mny  be 
^e  voice  of  him,  whose  office  'tb  to  give 
"  Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust !"    6at»  oh  I 
If  tbou'st  a  heart  that  pity  e'er  hath  toucbedt 
Pity  him,  who  the  sacrifice  of  prayer 
Must  offer  at  a  drun]card*s  funeral  I 

The  brothers  of  the  man,  o*er  whose  remaim 
Prayer  must  be  made,  had  from  the  counti^y  ^Kwns 
To  take^the  body  back, — now  that  the  town 
Had  wrought  its  work  upon  it, — and  to  la^  « 

What  was  once  beatttifiil  and  full  of  life, 
Into  the  land  arms  of  its  mother,  £aith. 

The  coffin's  lid  was  closed.    Before  I  prayed, 
I  stepped  up  by  its  side^  to  read  the  name 
Cat  OB  the  metal  plate ; — for  though  the  shades 
Of  evening  were  descending,  there  was  light 
Enough  thrown  off  from  the  reflecting  face 
For  me  to  see  that  "  WiUard^'  was  the  name ) 

Ere  I  withdrew,  I  took  the  widow's  hand, 
Dropped  what  poor  words  of  comfort  I  could  'find. 
And  said,  "  On  Monday  I  will  visit  you.'* 

I  did  so.    On  the  corner  of  the  heard). 
On  which  were  burning  a  few  coals  and  brands, 
I  found  her  sitting.     She  was  bending  o'er 
Her  youngest  chila, — ^an  infant,  in  her  lap,«— 
On  which  she  seemed  to  g^aze  in  speechless  woe. 
Deep  o'er  her  eyes,  concealing  all  her  faoe, 
Fell  the  wide  ruffle  of  her  cap  of  crape. 
A  little  barefoot  girl,  some  ten  years  oTd, 
Was  taxing  all  her  strength,  o'er  the  poor  fre 


A  man  may  talk  Kke  a  wise  man,  and  yetact  like  aiboL 


■ome  \mA  qualities  they  InppcMd  to  poaieas ;  and  we  are  rerj  apt  to 
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To  bang  an  iron  Irettte ;— rnot  for  tea. 
Nor  yet  to  cleanse  the  dMes^  to  be  used 
At  an  approaching  dinner ;  but,  to  wash. 
As  it  appeared,  the  few  and  tattered  shreds 
That  death  and  infancy  had  lately  worn, 

I  flat  down  by  the  desolate  one,  and  strove 
By  words  of  soothing  to  dissolve  the  spell 
That  sorrow  seemed  to  have  thrown  over  her. 
But  she  was  dumb, — she  opened  not  her  mouih. 
My  heart  for  her  apologized,  and  said, 
*'  A  hopeless,  tearless,  roiceless  grief  b  this," — 
(For,  all  this  while,  no  tear  dropped  on  her  babe !) 
*'  And  well  it  may  be  such !  for,  what  a  scene    ' 
Is  this  around  her !    What  sad  memories  come 
Up,  from  the  past,  to  greet  her !    And,  before, 
O,  what  a  dark  and  dreary  prospect  opens ! 
What  can  say  she  to  n>e, — or  I  to  her  ?^ 
Thus  pleaded  my  heart  for  her.     Then  I  spake, — 
For  something  must  be  spoken,-— of  a  trust 
With  which  a  Christian  woman  should  resign 
Her  loved  and  lost  ones, — even  though  they'd  fallen, 
As  her  poor  husband  fell, — ^to  His  high  call. 
Who  knoweth  well  how  feeble  is  our  frame, 
And. "  who  remembereth  that  we  are  dust/* 
Then  spake  I  of  her  children,  who  had  now 
"No  earthly  father  their  young  feet  to  guide, 
And  who  on  her  sole  arm  must  thersfore  lean 
For  care  and  culture.    To  a  mother^s  hand. 
And  now  to  hers  alone,  they'd  look  for  bread. 
"  Shouldst  thou  not,  then,  for  these,  thy  children'iB  sake. 
With  all  the  strength  thy  Qod  hath  given  thee, 
Bear  up  the  burden  that  His  mighty  hand 
Hath  laid  upon  thy  spirit  ?    Shoulast  thou  not 
Lift  up  thine  eyes  and  heart  to  Him,  and  say, 
*  Lord,  here  am  I,  and  those  whom  thou  hast  given  me ! 
Help  me,  who  feel  thy  rod,  ne'er  to  complain 
Of  Him  who  bath  appointed  it  I     0,  lead 
Me,  and  these  little  ones  of  mine,  to  Thee ; 
And  may  we  all,  in  Thee,  a  Fallier  find, 
Since  he  who  was  their  earthly  father's  gone  T 
Yea,  widowed  mourner,  though  bereft  of  him 
On  whose  kind  arm  thou  leanedst  in  thy  youth. 
Be  not  disconsolate,  or  overcome 
By  a  too  deep  affliction.    Lift  thy  heart, — 
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ezpeii<lilurei»  and  seeing  Unt  benevohanee  herself  shoiild  be  pra- 
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Lift  up  thine  eyes !"  And  she  did  lift  them  up ! 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  lifted  she  her  eyes, — 
They  were  the  noaudlin  eyes  of  drunkenness  I 
She  was,  indeed,  "o'ercome," — but  not  with  ffrief ! 

J  Rum  was  the  "  rod*'  that  she  was  bowing  under ! 

^  Yes !  that  poor  widowed  one,  who,  two  days  since, — 

Nay,  not  two  days ! — had  seen  her  husbkind  'borne 

^  To  the  low  house  appointed  for  all  living, — 

A  victim  and  a  trophy  of  the  "  trade," — 
Her  little  children  hungering  for  the  bread 
That  only  she  could  give  them, — and  one  of  them. 
Even  then,  receiving  its  whole  stream  of  life 
From  her  own  bosom  ! — at  the  very  hour 

%  When  he,  who  had  commended  her  to  Ood, 

Yea,  and  would  commend  her,  was  to  come. 
To  weep  with  them  that  wept,  and  kneel  beside 
The  robbed  and  wounded, — come  to  stanch  the  blood. 
And  pour  in  oil  and  wine, — that  woman,  then, 

^  Was  so  profoundly  steeped  in  what  men  make, 

a  And  what  th^  law  of  e'en  this  Christian  land 

I  Allows  expressly  to  be  sold,  and  borne 

*  From  house  to  house,  and  drunk  in  families, — 
i  And  all  this,  as  it  says,  *'  for  public  good," — 
8  That  while  I  sat  beside  her,  from  her  breast, 

'"  Her  lap,  her  drunken  arms,  she  let  her  babe 

s  Upon  the  hearth -stone  fall ! 

1  Now,  in  all  this,  there  is  no  poetry ; — 

J  The  tale  is  simple  fact,  and  simply  told. 

^  The  hand  of  God, — that  painteth  evening's  clouds, 

%  The  gloom  of  midnight,  and  the  morning's  glory, 

»  Who  poureth  round  the  death -bed  of  the  just 

«  A  light  that  prompteth  him  with  dying  voice 

c  To  cry,  **  0  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?" 

•  Hath  painted,  with  the  pencil  of  events, 

4  This  gloomy  picture,  and  hath  hung  it  up 

H  Within  the  chamber  of  my  memory. 

^  I  cannot  copy  it  stronger  than  it  is*. 

Nay,  nor  yet  at  it  is  1     Yet  tliere  are  those. 

To  whom  this  tale  of  real  life, — and  death, — 

Thus  simply  told,  without  a  single  word 

Of  denunciation,  censure,  or  rebuke. 

Toward  those  who  made,  or  sold,  or  drank  the  death 

To  soul  and  body  that  hath  here  been  seen. 

Will  give  offence.    Then  spread  it  out,  oh  God, 

Opea  yvur  door  to  a  lair  day,  but  make  younelf  ready  for  a  foul  one. 


would  probablj  eome  to  this  oondaRimi,  that  ks  know*  enough  of 

* 
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My  Judge#and  his  and  hers,  of  whom  'tis  told. 
Yea,  ana  the  Judge  of  all  who  baw  the  man 

Go  down  into'  his  grare,  and  led  him  down,  g 

By  reaching  forth  their  hand,  with  that  in  it  • 
Which  he  knew,  and  which  they  knew,  would  be  death, —     ^ 

Spread  out  the  tale,  0  Ood,  as  here  it  is,  ^ 

Upon  that  record  from  which  all,  at  kst, —  «, 

I,  and  all  those  for  whom  I  live  and  labor ;  S. 

Mj  family,  my  flock,  my  a^e,  my  race, —  §* 

^            Shall  '*  in  that  day"  be  judged — spread  it  ou^  c. 

S            As  I  have  written  it, — as  it  has  lain  " 

I            For  years,  beneath  thine  own  all-seeing  eye,  S* 

«'            And  let  thy  judgment,  then,  between  me  pass  |^ 

m            And  those  to  whom  I  may  have  given  offence,  ;; 

"Whether  I  write  in  hatred  or  in  love,  ^ 

Whether  they  read  in  charity,  or  not  1  i 

But,  so  do  unto  me,  and  to  my  house,  | 

And  more, — if  more  than  this  of  earthly  woe  g 

Thou  hast  in  store  for  one  who  fears  thee  not, —  |' 

If  I  be  let,  by  this  world's  fears  or  hopes,  g 

From  speaking,  while  thou  keep'st  me  fn  thy  service  ^ 

The  word  which  thou  commandest  me  to  speak  !  g 

But  give  me,  God  of  wisdom  and  of  grace,  o* 

Give  me  wisdom,  all  thy  words  of  truth  S» 

0*           And  grace,  witli  grace  to  speak.     What  »  severe  |^ 

B  '          In  manner,  tone,  or  spirit, — help  me  to  soften,  g 

^            Till  all  my  words  become  like  his  who  spake  ^ 

g            For  Thee  as  never  man  before  had  spoken, —  ^ 

In  some  measure  worthy  of  thy  truth, —  •   • 

Thy  truth,  that  8ancti6es  and  saves  the  soul!  ^ 

But,  to  that  truth, — while  I've  a  tongue  to  speak,  | 

S            A  pen  to  write  it,  or  a  heart  to  feel  g* 

Its  beauty  and  its  power, — O,  let  me  ne'er  g; 

I            Prove  faithless  !    To  Thy  guiding  hand,  my  God,  ^ 

j             I  give  this  simple  tale.     While  writing  it,  S" 

I've  been  drawn  nearer  to  Thee.     In  Thy  courts,  J" 

This  day,  I  could  not  serx'C  Thee  ; — for  Thy  hand  J 

i             Hath  gently  touched  me  with  infirmity ; —  8 

Upon  thine  altar,  in  my  house,  I  lay  S 

This  little  ofTering.    Accept  it.  Lord,  § 
With  those  that  have  been  made  Thee  in  Thine  own! 


A  good  man  is  ever  at  home  wherever  he  th^weee  to  be. 


are  cowtentlj  given  and  ooDBtaiitly  bruktn,  bat  as  cumtaatijr 
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The  gfovea  were  God's  fini  templeB.    Hero  ave  seea 

Ko  traoes  of  man's  pomp  or  pride  ;^no  tilks 

Rustle,  no  Jewels  shine,  bor  envious  eyee 

Encounter ;  no  fantastic  earrings  show 

The  boast  of  our  vain  race  to  dbange  i^e  form 

Of  thj  fair  works.    Bat  thou  art  here— thoo  fiU'rt 

The  solitude.    Thou  art  in  the  eoft  winds 

Hiat  run  along  the  summits  of  these  trees 

In  music ; — ^Thou  art  in  the  cooler  breath, 

That,  from  the  inmost  darkness  of  the  place^ 

Comes,  scarcely  felt;— the  barky  trunks,  the  ground^ 

The  fresh,  moist  ground,  are  all  instinct  with  thee. 

Here  is  continual  worship ;— nature,  here. 

In  the  tranquillity  that  thou  dost  lovei 

Ebjoys  thy  presence. 


It  is  neither  aQirmed  nor  denied,  that  there  is  in  man  an 
innate  religious  principle.  Each  proposition  has  had  its  advo- 
eates ;  although,  it  is  known,  that  those  generally  who  maintain 
the  affirmative,  do  not  suppose,  under  the  Gospel  dispensation, 
thai  thb  principle  is  in  itself  by  any  means  sufficient  to  lead  to 
a  Christian  life.  Whether  there  be  such  a  one  or  not,  it  might 
seem  as  if  it  would  be  brought  into  action,  under  the  constantly 
surroonding  influences  of  nature.  If  it  be  true,  that  an  unde- 
▼out  aatronomer  is  mad,  or  without  reason,  it  is  not  less  true, 
that  the  underout  agrieulturist  is  so  likewise.  Where  can  he 
go— where  can  he  cast  his  eyes,  without  being  met  with  irre- 
tistible  demonstratioos  that  everything  upon  earth  and  in  heaven 
ii  the  work  of  an  unseen  Divinity  ?  Hence,  rural  life  is  peco;^ 
liariy  ^eulated  to  teach  man  the  most  impressive  lessons  of 


■eLlr^^i:!]im•^• 


siona  dgpved  from  a  Ghriatian  faith.  For  amidst  the  vast  fields 
of  iumnant  verdure,  be  may  be  admonished  by  the  parching 
drought,  the  bksting  mildew,  and  the  destructive  frost,  that  he 
-Bast  look  beyond  all  visible  agencies  lor  the  crowning  of  his 
bopes.    l^or  can  he  watch,  aa  m  almost  instinctively  does,  the 

Vo  gvsat  good  is  tolie  ezpeoted  without  usiag  means  to  obtain  it 
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swelling  germ  which  contains  the  principle  of  vegetable  life,  or 
the  opening  bud.  or  the  ripening  harvest,  without  being  taught 
the  exercise  of  filiHl  gratitude. 

And  it  is  not  simplj  in  the  invisible  agencies  that  cause  the 
earth  to  yield  her  appointed  increase,  which  furnish  him  with 
the  elements  of  a  religious  culture.  Far  from  it.  The  genial 
influences  of  the  morning  sun ;  the  soothing  light  of  the  full 
moon,  and  the  refreshing  breeaes  of  spring,  viewed  simply  in 
reference  to  his  own  immediate  health  and  vitality,  Jead  to  une- 
quivocal responses  in  his  own  bosom.  But,  if  not  touched  by 
these  mild  and  pathetic  harmonies  of  a  watchful  Providence,  he 
cannot  possibly  stand  unawed  when  witnessing  the  sublime 
mysteries  of  God's  power,  in  the  howling  of  the  wind,  the  hor- 
rors of  the  tornado,  and  the  deafening  thunder's  loud  crash. 
In  the  city,  shut  up  by  high  walls  of  brick  and  stone,  as  in  a 
dark  prison,  these  exhibitions  are  faintly  seen  ;  but  in  the  coun- 
try, with  no  artificial  obstructions,  from  the  window  or  the 
threshold  of  his  own  dwelling,  roan  stands  and  gazes  upon  the 
broad  expanse  of  earth  and  sky  till  circumvented  by  the  distant 
horizon.  Here  he  witnesses  the  commotion  of  the  elements  in 
all  their  overwhelming  grandeur.  At  one  moment  there  is 
spread  out  before  him  a  world  of  dackness  so  dense  as  to  chill 
his  inmost  soul.  At  the  next  moment  the  whole  is  one  blaze  of 
electric  fire,  causing  him  to  shrink  backward,  as  in  the  final  con- 
flagration. At  one  moment  he  watches  the  venerable  oak  stand- 
ing before  him,  bending  and  rising,  in  the  majesty  of  a  century's 
growth,  defying  the  wind  and  the  storm,  as  it  has  oft  done 
before.  But,  at  the  next  moment,  it  is  shivered  and  shattered 
into  countless  atoms. 

Where  else  can  the  soul  of  man  be  so  powerfully  m<ived  ? 
Do  the  denunciations  of  the  pulpit  thus  reach  him  ?  In  this 
open  expanse — God's  temple  on  earth,  not  made  by  human 
hands — the  eloquence  of  the  human  voice  is  comparatively  fee* 
ble  and  powerless.  And  here,  too,  are  felt  not  alone  His  over- 
whelming power ;  for,  from  the  same  point  of  observation,  the 
immensity  of  the  Divine  wisdom  is  eaually  demonstrable.  Let 
man  there  take  his  position,  in  the  mianight  hour,  when  all  cre- 
ation is  slumbering  in  silence ;  when  the  stillness  of  the  grave 
reigns  all  around  him ;  when  not  the  rustling  of  a  leaf  is  caused 
by  the  passing  wind ;  when  no  cloud,  even  of  the  size  of  his 
own' hand,  cuts  short  hn  vision ;  let  it  then  be  asked,  what  will 
be  bis  reflections  t  He  gazes  and  wonders,  till  lost  iu  admira- 
tion. This  world  and  its  glory  to  him  now  loses  all  its  beauty. 
Its  entire  pageantiy  seems  to  him  like  a  delusive  dream.  His 
eye  catching  upon  the  light  of  those  sparkling  fires,-  as  it  were 
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The  best  eluddstien  of  nne^s  fkith  is  his  outward  every  day  ooodtact 
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spread  broad cnsit  on  ihe  whole  expMise  of  beaven'a  bigh  arch» 
be  inwardly  whispers,  Whence  are  all  these  diamond  gems? 
What  are  thej  ?  For  what  end  do  they  exist  ?  How  long  have 
they  been  there  ?  The  impresesive  moraY  of  such  whispers,  oh 
how  deep  and  abiding  it  is !  It  cannot  fail  to  give  man,  at  least, 
some  ad^uate  conceptions  of  bis  own  weakness,  as  well  as  of 
Ood*s  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness. 

Nevertheless,  if  Christian  institutions  are  of  value  anywhere, 
they  are  immensely  so  in  the  country.  Without  them  the  in- 
habitants lose  no  small  measure  of  social  endearments,  and  tend 
correspondingly  to  barbarism.  As  much  as  man,  in  the  coun- 
try, may  be  aided  in  religious  culture  by  rural  influences,  he 
slid  needs  the  stated  benefits  of  the  Sabbath  and  public  wor- 
ship. As  remarked,  he  needs  them  for  the  elevation  of  his 
eioctal  character ;  he  needs  them  as.  having  an  intimate  relation 
to  his  pecuniary  interests ;  and,  especially  does  he  need  them 
as  the  appointed  means  of  his  spiritual  preparation  for  another 
world.     A  few  words  will  be  said  under  each  of  these  heads. 

Firsrf.  In  the  country,  man  especially  needs  the  agency  qU*  ^ 
Chnstian  institutions  for  the  softening  and  refining  of  his  social  ^ 
alttibutes.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  argue  in  favor  of  pol- 
ished manners.  No  matter  what  are  the  native  endowments  of 
man,  or  of  bis  wealth.if  he  is  a  clown  in  his  intercourse  with 
his  family  and  society,  he  will  by  no  means  command  that  kind 
of  homage  and  respect,  which  he  would  were  he  a  gentleman 
in  his  manners.  He  as  much  needs  a  course  of  training  in  this 
particular,  as  the  marble  needs  being  made  smooth  and  polished 
to  be  rendered  fit  for  its  most  valuable  end.  Refinement  and 
mce  of  deportment  as  much  distinguisli  the  possessor  of  them 
from  the  indmdual  who  has  them  not,  as  the  well-wrought 
diamond  is  distinguished  from  the  diamond  in  a  rugged  state. 
These  are  matters  which  commend  themselves  to  the  notice  of 
all  observers.  The  individual  who  has  them  not,  is  able  to  ap- 
preciate them,  and  to  feel  deeply  his  own  deficiency  for  the 
want  of  them.  Like  beauty  of  color,  like  sweetness  of  sound, 
like  symmetry  of  physical  proportion,  they  commend  themselves  i^p 
to  the  native  perceptions  of  learned  or  unlearned,  rich  or  poor.      ^ 

In  cities,  and  by  traveling,  there  is  constantly  opportunity  by 
mingling  with  the  best  society,  for  persons  to  acqmre  that  ease 
and  grace,  which  characterise  the  accomplished  gentleman  or 
lady.  Not  so  is  it  in  the  country.  Especially,  in  secluded  sit- 
uations, daring  the  days  of  labor  the  members  of  a  family  might 
not  be  brought  into  juxtaposition  with  such  influences  for 
oioDtbs ;  and  perhaps  the  younger  members  for  a  year  or  more. 
Where,  then.  Jet  it  be  asked,  are  they  to  acquire  these  all-im- 

A  wise  mairis  said  to  change  his  mtad,  but  a  fool  never  doM. 
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«,r^  portant  charaoteristiics  of  genteel  life  ?  The  answer  ia  obvious. 
^  0^  TY^y  nre  to  be  acquired  by  the  stated  habits  of  attendinff  church 
on  Sunday )  thus,  givine  all  an  opportunity  for  observing  each 
other;  their  dress;  their  manners;  and  for  commingling  and 
conversing  together.  The  poorer,  and  the  less  informed  and 
less  polished,  catch  the  manners  of  the  more  favored  portions  of 
the  people  with  a  facility  that  would  not  be  imagined.  The 
effect  of  this — slight  as  the  contact  may  be — fifty- two  times  in 
the  year,  and  year  after  year — is  posicivelr  incradible.  So  far 
as  the  manners  of  young  persons,  especially,  are  concerned,  it 
may  be  rendered  worth  as  much  as  three  months'  attendance  at 
a  futihionable  school  every  year.  And  ordinarily,  in  riding 
through  secluded  districts  of  the  country,  one  may  as  readily 
recognise  children  and  even  adults,  but  especially  the  former, 
who  are  accustomed  every  Sunday  to  repair  to  the  village 
church,  from  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  do  it,  as  to  dis* 
tinfiruish  between  black  sheep  and  white  ones. 

Incident  to  improvement  of  manners,  is  the  general  effect  on 
personal  appearance.    Where  the  family  is  to  attend  church, 
there  is  an  appropriate  adaptation  of  clothing  previously  made 
ready.     Cheap,  it  may  be ;  out  tidy  and  clean ;  and  origmally 
made,  as  if  designed,  too,  for  the  eye  of  those  more  expensively 
attired.     On  Saturday  night,  a  general  ablution  and  purification 
$,    are  made,  according  to  standing  regulations.    Shoes  and  boots 
are  not  forgotten,  but  are  well  brushed  and  polished.     The 
filth  and  dirt  of  the  week  are  removed ;  and  what  b  equally 
important,  its  toils  are,  in  a  measure,  forgotten ;  all  are  thankful 
{]  g   for  an  approaching  day  of  rest;  and,  as  it  were,  renovated  as 
well  as  purified,  all  retire,  and  have  a  good  night  of  refreshing 
sleep.     No  sooner  does  the  morning  light  peep  through  the, 
g    windows,  than  all  arise,  adopt  their  Sunday  attire,  and  repair  to 
church.     How  different  does  that  family  appear  from  what  it 
would,  had  this  renovation  of  appearance  not  been  made  1    A 
E    stranger  would  not  know  them  to  be  the  aaoM  individuals.; 
i    Yet  all  this  is  the  effect  of  an  attendance  on  public  worship. 
^%    In  the  teeond  place,  it  is  susceptible  of  demonstration  that 
^^^the  iifstitution  o^  the  Sabbath,  simply  as  a  day  of  rest,  is  for  the 
pecuniary  interest   of    all,  and    especially  for  agriculturists. 
The  more  severe  the  toil  of  any  class  of  men,  the  more  they,  in 
particular,  need  periodical  seasons  of  relaxation.    It  was  evi- 
dently the  design  of  the  Almighty  that  all  his  cr^tures  should 
have  it.    As  a  punishment  for  sin,  although  man  waa  doomed 
to  a  life  of  labor^— to  eat  has  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  face 
nntil  the  day  of  his  death ;  yet,  there  was  a  measure  of  meliora- 
tion— there  was,  periodically,  to  be  a  day  of  rest,  onoe  a  week. 
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to  the  Mid  of  time.  His  conslitution  requires  it ;  for  uninter- 
mpted  labor  would  soon  destroy  all  his  energies.  The  orgnni- 
Mtion  in  the  animal  world  whs  evidently  in  accordance  with 
^uch  a  necessity.  It  is  snid,  also,  that  the  same  principle  Is  dis- 
eoveralile  in  the  vegetable  economy  ;  that  the  growth  of  plants 
and  flowers  is  by  no  means  uniform^-sometimes  rapid ;  then 
almost  stationar}' ;  and  after  that  accelerated,  as  if,  in  the  sea- 
son of  rest,  a  new  impulse  had  been  received.  Nay,  that  the 
soil  itself  cannot  be  perpetually  taxed  with  production ;  that 
now  and  then  it  must  lie  fallow. 

Tht:<,  therefore,  may  be  esteemed  a  principle  of  philosophy, 
as  well  as  of  religious  appointment.  Tlie  principle  was  recog- 
nized by  God  himi«elf  in  the  most  emphatic  manner.  He  not 
only  directed  his  creatures  to  observe  it,  but  in  resting  from  all 
his  labors  tn  the  seventh  day,  he  gave  them  an  example,  to 
render  the  injunction  the  more  impressive.  It  is  by  no  means 
to  be  supposed  that  He  needed  rest,  as  we  do ;  but  his  lan> 
guage  in  this  Rs  in  other  cases,  is  adapted  to  the  apprehension 
and  the  necessities  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  This  is 
not  a  matter  that  can  be  proved,  like  a  problem  in  mathematics ; 
but  it  neTortheless  admits  a  pttteess  of  elucidation,  which  renders 
it  morally  certain.  And,  it  is  hence  afllrmed  by  those  the  most 
competent  to  judge,  that  man  and  farm  animals  of  buid<n  will, 
in  a  year,  perform  more  labor  working  six  days  only  in  the 
week,  than  if  they  were  continually  employed.  If  the  principle 
assumed  is  not  simply  true,  bat  of  Divme  recognition,  designed 
to  impart  a  twofold  benefit — a  periodical  dispensation  from  the 
curse  upon  sin,  and  still  an  increased  result  from  the  operation 
of  that  curse — ^no  one  can  doubt  that  *a  departure  from  the 
spirit  of  the  institution  will  be  ordinarily  attended  with  actual 
pecuniary  liiss.  So  far  as  our  own  individual  experience  may 
tend  to  elocidate  and  give  sanction  to  the  hypothesis,  we  may* 
oertiiinly  speak  with  unhesitating  confidence.  For  we  all  know 
what  an  exhaustion  is  felt  from  a  long  period  of  intense  applica- 
tion to  any^  subject ;  and,  with  what  increased  energy  we  re- 
turn to  it,  after  having  had  a  period  of  relaxation.  Ofteniime*<, 
a  week  seems  too  long  to  endure  it;  and,  rarely  do  we  fail  to 
greet  with  delight  its  termination  by  the  return  of  that  hallowed 
season  which  gives  us  repose • 

But  this  day  of  rest  returning  onee  a  week,  brings  with  it  an 
incidental  advantage,  so  far  as  pecuniary  interest  is  involved. 
The  rest  we  receive  is  not  simply  good  in  itself,  as  now  ex- 
pa  ned  ;  there  attends  it  a  train  of  the  most  beneficial  resultn. 
It  is  Well  known,  that  system  and  order  conduce,  in  all  kinds  of 
business,  to  a  successful  termination.     Without  them,  success  is 
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seldom  experienced,  and  is  never  rationally  expected.  No  mat- 
ter how  well  a  man  devises  his  sahemes ;  no  matter  with  what 
assiduity  be  devotes  faimself  to  them ;  if  everything  is  done  at 
the  wrong  time ;  if  everything  is  found  in  the  wrong  place,  the 
consequence  will  be  confusion  and  disorder.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  merchant,  as  a  general  illustration,  who  pays  one  debt  a 
week  before  it  is  due,  and  neglects  to  pay  another  till  a  week 
after  it  is  due ;  who  sends  to  one  customer  articles  materially 
different  from  those  ordered ;  who  ships  goods  for  another  cus- 
tomer to  a  place  far  remote  from  that  to  which  they  should  go ; 
who  places  his  bills  of  lading  where  his  letters  of  correspond- 
ence should  be;  who  habitually  charges  goods  to  the  wrong 
persons ;  now  is  it  possible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  that 
merchant  can  prosper  ?  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  mechanic 
who  spends  as  much  time  in  searching  after  tools«as  in  using 
them,  because  they  had  been  placed  where  they  ought  not  to 
be ;  and,  in  doing  the  second  time,  labor  which  he  heedlessly 
did  wrong  at  first. 

To  the  farmer,  this  systematized  order  is,  if  possible,  of  greater 
utility.    Simple  and  monotonous  as  his  operations  are  supposed 
to  be,  with  him  everything  will  end  wrong,  unless  he  makes  his 
plans  with  precision,  and  adheres  to  them  invariably  so  far  as 
practicable.     If  things  are  not  done  at  the  proper  time,  possi- 
bly the  labor  of  doing  them  will  be  lost.     Suppose  he  neglect 
to  house  his  hay  at  the  proper  time,  a  rain  may  destroy  half  its 
value.     Suppose  he  neglect  to  provide  against  the  ravages  of 
insects  a  day  too  long,  his  vines  may  all  be  destroyed.     Sup- 
pose he  neglect  duly  to  repair  his  fences,  his  corn  may  bo  de- 
stroyed by  his  cattle.      A  hundred  similar  cases  may  oqcur, 
either  rendering  worthless  labor  already  spent,  or  requiring 
double  the  amount  of  time  in  doing  a  thing,  that  would  have 
been  requisite  under  proper  precautions  and  foresight.     What 
if,  on  being  ready  for  ploughing,  it  is  found  that  his  plough 
needs  repairs,  causing  a  day  of  delay  ?     What  if,  on  his  first 
harvest  of  hay,  it  is  found  his  rakes  are  all  broken  or  lost  ? 
The  farmer  has  no  time  to  lose  for  such  interruptions,  or  for 
looking  all  over  his  premises  for  tools  that  ought  to  be  found 
at  the  instant.     He  should  possess  every  implement  needed  in 
the  work  on  the  farm ;  for  everything  there  should  be  an  ap- 
propriate place ;  and  in  its  place  should  invariably  be  found, 
unless  when  in  use.     Besides,  when  an  implement  is  damaged, 
i&  should  be  forthwith  repaired,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  when- 
ever again  wanted. 

The  institution  of  a  day  of  rest  every  week,  may  and  should 
contribute  materially  to  this  order  in  rural  economy.     As  far 
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as  practieable,  at  the  end  of  lever j  week»  buamefis.  should  be 
brought  to  a  regular  cloae;  everything  that  bad  been  begun 
should  be  finished ;  there  should  be  a  eeneral  anrvey  of  the 
premises,  to  see'  if  everything  is  in  its  right  place  and  proper 
condition ;  if  a  rail  in  the  fence  is  down  or  broken,  it  should  be 
repaired.  In  fact,  to  see  that  everything  is  in  a  suitable  con- 
dition to  be  relinquished  to  the  care  of  another  person,  as  if  the 
proprietor  expected  to.  be  laid  by  with  sickness,  or  to  go  a  jour- 
ney from  home.  Now,  if  everything  on  or  about  a  farm  b 
thus  arranged  and  |»rovided  for  at  Saturday  night,  what  a 
precious  season  of  rest  the  Sabbath  will  be  to  him !  He  can 
go  to  church  and  worship  God  without  having  his  thoughts 
drawn  homeward.  And  in  what  a  desirable  condilion  will 
everything'  be  found  Monday  morning !  Who  can  doubt  that 
under  such  an  organization  the  rest  from  labor  will  be  condu- 
cive to  the  temporal  prosperity  of  the  farmer,  as  well  as  to  his 
social  endearments,  and  to  hb  spiritual  w«»lfare  ?  it  appears  to 
be  a  matter  of  plain  common  sense.  Let  it  be  inquired,  if  it  b 
not  a  fact,  as  a  general  thing,  that  farmers  who  tfave  adopted 
socb  a  rule  of  labor  and  supervision,  are  better  off  in  their 
worldly  interests,  are  more  advanced  in  the  business  of  agri- 
culture, than  those  who  pay  no  regard  to  it  ? 

It  b  well  known,  that  in  domestic  economy,  good  house- 
keepers do  actually  derive  this  incidental  advantage  from  a  day 
of  rest  once  in  the  week.  One  day  is  devoted  to  washing ;  one 
to  irtming;  one  to  cleaning  house;  one  to  mending;  one  to 
baking  ;  so  that  by  Saturday  night  everything  is  brought  to  a 
comely  state.  None  of  these  things  are  left  for  the  approaching 
week.  Everything  b  arranged  and  in  order,  as  if  she  did  not 
expect  to  live  another  week.  Men  should  do  the  same  on  their 
farms.  If  they  did,  they  would  thrive  and  prosper. 
'  ^^n  the  ihird  place,  to  man  as  a  religious  being,  the  insti tu- 
lips of  the  Sabbath  and  public  worship  are  indispensable. 
Without  them,  it  would  be  difficult  to  keep  alive  a  becoming 
spirit  of  piety.  The  customary  devotion  to  business ;  the 
fatigue  and  prostration  occasioned  by  severe  toil ;  the  per- 
plexity too  often  experienced  on  account  of  unfaithfulness,  or 
want  of  skill  in  those  to  whom  trusts  are  committed  ;  have  a 
tendency  to  impair  the  vital  energies  of  a  life  of  faith,  even 
when  under  »uch  influences  for  six  days  on1y»  in  uninterrupted 
succession.  True,  the  family  altar  may  not  be  neglected  ;  the 
Bible  may  daily  impart  its  divine  couhsels ;  and  there  may  be, 
too,  the  oblation  of  vocal  melody ;  but,  amidst  the  hurry  and 
the  excitement  incident  to  pressing  avocations,  those  comely 
minbtnitions  may  degenerate  into  mere  formality,  without  a 
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particle  of  genuine  devotion.  How  neoesauy,  then,  that  there 
should  be  stated  ocea^ibas,  in  the  coanirj  rarely  enjoyed  ex- 
cept on  the  Sabbath,  to  check  the  progress  of  this  worldly 
influence  upon  the  soul ;  to  wake  up  the  slumbering  eleinents 
of  its  divine  life ;  to  impart  to  them  renewed  energy ;  and,  thus 
keeping  in  healthful  vigor  the  fervors  of  an  enlightened  piety ! 
And,  even  if  the  religion  of  the  family  could  be  made  as  spir- 
itual and  as  controlling  as  practicable  in  a  world  of  sin  and  moral 
weakness,  the  distinctive  attribute  of  religion  is  its  social  ten- 
dency.  Alone  we  may  be  cold  and  lifeless ;  but  in  the  full 
congregation,  heart  sympathizing  with  heart,  as  face  answers  to 
face  in  the  water,  we  become  warmed  and  animated,  and  can 
respond  to  the  declaration  that  a  day  in  the  Lord's  courts  is 
better  than  a  thousand  elsewhere. 

The  institution  of  public  worship  has  an  incidental  advantage. 
Artificial  distinctions  in  society  are  unnatural,  and  under  some 
circumstances  exert  an  unfavorable  influence.  It  is  not,  proba- 
bly, an  evil,  that  distinctions  in  society  should  exist.  It  would 
be  difi)cult  Ito  imagine  a  healthy  community  without  them. 
There  must  be  persons  in  the  administration  of  civil  govern- 
mt*nt ;  in  the  direction  of  the  army  and  the  navy ;  in  the  super* 
\ision  of  mercantile  establishments;  in  U;e  management  of 
extensive  meclianical  operations ;  and  not  less  so  in  the  direc- 
tion of  agricultural  labor,  raised  above  the-  mass  of  citisens, 
clerks  and  operatives,  entitled  to  exercise  authority,  and  of 
course  to  receive  that  respect,  deference,  and  submission  which 
are  unavoidable.  Wealth  does  not  a  little  in  the  creation  of 
outwHrd  dii^tinctions  among  men.  And  learning  likewise  gives 
its  possessors  an  elevation  by  no  means  small.  Such  distinc- 
tions are  unavoidable,  and  should  not  be  condemned.  But  they 
too  often  give  a  prominence  that  is  to  be  deplored.  On  the 
one  hand,  piide  enters  into  them,  and  produces  a  disgusting  in- 
flation. On  the  other  hand,  the  common  citizen,  the  poor  man, 
tlie  unlettered  man,  the  laborer,  is  correspondingly  depressed. 
Now  and  then  a  common  brotherhood  is  scarcely  Vecognized. 
Common  sympathies  are  scarcely  felt.  Now  and  then  it  ap- 
pears as  if  individuals  belonging  to  these  difi^rent  classes  do 
not  realize  that  they  belong  to  the  same  species.  This  should 
not  be.     It  should  be  prevented  so  far  as  practicable. 

The  institution  of  public  worship  is  powerful  in  leveling  the 
feelings  of  men.  In  the  Christian  temple  the  distinctions  of 
rank  are  laid  aside.  All  meet  on  the  same  broad  basis.  All 
have  one  common  faith.  There  is  no  human  merit.  All  alike 
are  sinners,  depending  solely  on  the  grace  of  God  for  pardon, 
acceptanee,  and  jnercy.     The  individual  worth  millions,  and  the 
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indiTidaal  who  commands  the  services  of  tens  of  thousands,  are 
as  destitute  of  all  claims  for  divine  favor,  as  the  poorest  beggar 
who  depends  on  the  rich  for  his  daily  bread ;  and,  perhaps,  in 
Chnstian  virtue — in  the  graces  of  the  Spirit — the  tatter  is  much 
more  eminent  than  the  former  I  How  heavenly  is  the  spectacle 
in  the  Christian  temple,  to  see  the  humble  soldier  kneeling  by 
the  side  of  his  commanding  general,  the  most  servile  day-laborer 
by  the  side  of  him  from  whose  earthly  charities  he  is  able  to 
live ;  the  poor  washerwoman  by  the  side  of  the  lady  worth  half 
a  million  dollars ;  each  alike  commemorating  in  penitence,  in 
faith,  and  in  hope,  the  death  of  Hhn  through  whose  merits  they 
expeei  salvation  ;  and,  on  arising  and  departing,  all  exchanging, 
with  pressing  hands  and  throbbing  hearts,  the  symbols  of  a 
common  fellowship !  Let  the  rich  and  the  powerful  go  away 
to  thetr  splendid  mansions  ;  recline  upon  their  silken  couches  ; 
and  feast  on  the  luxuries  of  an  entire  hemisphere  ;  yet  infinitely 
better  Christians  than  they  were  before.  Let  the  poor  go  away 
to  their  humble  cottages ;  partake  of  the  meal  of  wholesome 
penary,  and  then  pass  the  evening  as  Christians  ought  to  pass 
it ;  and  how  happy  and  contented  are  they  in  the  lowly  station 
ordained  for  them  by  Providence ! 

Fanners  should  never  consider  it  a  burden  to  contribute  for 
the  support  of  Christian  institutions.  These  institutions,  well 
maintained,  add  ten  per  cent,  to  the  value  of  all  real  estate  in  a 
town ;  probably  more.  As  citizens,  it  makes  no  great  difference 
whether  they  belong  to  one  denoniination  or  another.  The 
effect  on  the  community,  in  all  the  essentials  of  the  social  char- 
acter, ia  much  the  same.  And,  when  we  witness  the  scene 
sketched  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  under  whatever  distinc- 
tive name,  we  cannot  fail  to  greet  all,  wherever  found,  whatever 
their  complexion,  whatever  their  language,  whatever  their  out- 
ward forms  of  worship,  as  brethren  in  the  Christian  faith. 

A  more  impressive  scene  is  not  known  in  rural  life,  nor  in- 
deed anywhere  else,  than  the  sight  of  a  whole  population,  for 
miles  around,  on  a  pleasant  Sunday  morning  in  the  vernal  sea- 
son, collecting  for  public  worship  on  the  Church  Qreen.  Every- 
thing without  and  within  conspires  to  produce  the  emotions  of 
chastened  piety.  The  noise  and  bustle  of  labor  were  laid  aside, 
OB  the  previous  evening.  Stillness  reigns  with  undisturbed 
dominion.  The  realm  of  nature,  as  if  to  join  in  the  general 
homage,  is  peculiarly  lovely.  The  rich  and  dense  foliage  of 
her  forests  waving  in  majestjt  and  beauty ;  the  grass,  green  and 
soft,  like  velvet,  in  the  meadows  and  upon  the  roadside ;  and 
the  perfumes  of  flowers  and  aromatics,  everywhere  regale  the 
senses,  and  point  upward  to  the  Being  that  made  and  governs 
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all.  In  the  midst  of  this  quiet  loveliness  aod  overpowering 
suasion,  aa  far  as  the  eje  can  reach  in  varied  directions,  familj 
after  family,  each  in  a  group  by  itself,  those,  near  by  on  foot — 
those  more  distant  ifi  carriages,  is  slowly  advancing  with  pen- 
sive air,  to  mingle  in  the  gathering  crowd.  With  i^hat  kind 
salutations  do  they  greet  each  other!  With  what  simplicity 
have  they  adorned  themselves  I  What  a  charming  contrast  be- 
tween^ the  surrounding  verdure  and  the  white  robes  of  female 
youth  ;  alike  emblematical  of  unsullied  innocence  presumed  to 
exist  at  that  period  of  life,  and  of  the  flowing  vestures  in  which 
the  righteous  are  represented,  in  their  glorified  state,  to  surround 
the  throne  of  God  I  Such  an  election  of  vestments  is  a  matter 
of  philosophy  as  well  as  of  good  taste.  Not  absorbing  the 
sun  s  rays  like  black,  they  of  course  are  mt^ch  cooler ;  and  they 
may  be  supposed  to  denote  those  personal  abjutioos  particu- 
larly needful  after  a  six  days'  exposure  to  the  dust,  when  freely 
perspiring,  as  all  will  perspire  in  labor  under  a  summer  sun. 
For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  for  their  Appropriateness  in  a 
religious  view,  it  is  a  paradox  that  this  subject  is  so  little  appre- 
ciated. In  the  church*  appropriate  neatness  of  costume  is  a 
virtue  tending  to  piety  itself ;  whereas,  a  gaudy  and  fantastic 
display  of  dress  and  ornament  is  in  bad  taste,  originating  in 
pride,  and  tending  to  the  desecration  of  the  forms  of  religion. 

However,  it  is  not  designed  to  discuss  this  subject  here.    An- 
other one,  alluded  to,  deserves  further  consideration  in  speaking 
of  the  religious  influences  in  the  country ;  it  is,  the  groupin^r  of 
families,  each  family  entire  by  itself,  especially  on  Sunday. 
There  is  around  the  fireside,  and  the  household  altar,  in  these 
well-defined  associations,  a  melting  pathos  that  cannot  fail  of 
touching  the  heart  of  the  beholder.     There  is,  in  the  relations 
between  parents  and  children,  and  all  of  the  same  household,  a 
social  chord  which  cannot  be  touched  without  sending  its  vibra- 
tions to  e\'<ery  human  bosom.    In  all  well-organized  communities 
we  see  much  to  admire,  especially  authority  and  submission,  like 
the  different  shades  of  the  landscape  so  blended  into  each  other, 
tlmt  it  is  difficult  to  define  where  either  terminates  and  the  oU\er 
begins.     But  in  the  family  circle,  where  authority  and  submis- 
sion are  modified  and  made  sncred  by  the  laws  of  consanguinity, 
where  the  one  and  the  other  is  exercised  in  love,  like  that  which 
binds  divinity  and  humanity  in  common  fellowship ;  where  all 
enjoy  one  inheritance  and  are  bound  together  by  one  instinct, 
we  should  be  wanting  in  the  most  precious  sensibilities  of  our 
nature  were  we  to  prescribe  limits  to  our  admiration  and  hom- 
age.    So  deeply  engraven  on  the  heart  of  man  are  the  princi- 
ples that  govern  us  in  estimating  this  subject, .that  we  gaze  wi^ 
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anoDensQred  delight  <»ven  on  atnldgotts  grouped  alliances  in  the 
bmte  crpatbn.  Who  can  fail  to  experience  pleasare  on  behold- 
ing«  in  all  the  grades  of  this  creation,  the  parent,  with  her  pro- 
geny, foHowing  their  respective  instincts,  till  the  latter  ceases  to 
need  the  protection  of  the  former  ?  Who  can  feel  no  interest 
in  the  feathered  songsters  of  the  forest,  watching  over  and  feed- 
ing their  little  responsibilities,  if  possibls'with  more  than  human 
assiduity  ?  Who  can  feel  ne  interest  in  beholding  the  female 
gninter  imparting  nourishment  to  her  sleek  and  portly  young  ? 
And  if  the  ever-faithful  barn-yard  fowl,  with  her  sprightly  ret- 
inae, is  made  by  the  inspired  writer  an  emblem  of  social  fidelity, 
it  surely  i:i  not  beneath  our  dignity,  or  the  dignity  of  oar  subject, 
that  we  make  kindred  allusfons. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  on  the  occasions  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
that  the  family  group  appears  in  more  than  ordinary  loveliness. 
As  with  all  others,  in  the  Christian  temple,  all  the  members  of  the 
household  lay  aside  all  distinctions  of  age,  of  authority,  and  of 
rank ;  and,  among  the  most  ardent  of  their  aspirations,  is  the 
one  that  they  may  most  faithfully,  and  at  all  times,  perform 
the  corresponding  duties  which  originate  in  their  family  rela- 
tion. Can  parents  thus  unite  in  these  hallowed  services,  and 
experience  no  increased  feeling  of  responsibility,  for  a  due  reg^ard 
to  the  welfare  of  those  by  nature  and  religion  made  dependent 
on  them  ?  And  can  children  thus  unite  in  them  without  being 
the  more  impressed  with  their  own  duties  for  love  and  fiKal  sab- 
mii(8y>n?  And,  when  on  their  way  homeward,  anS  when  again 
collected  in  their  own  domicil,  does  not  the  passion  of  love  burn 
with  a  flame  more  pure  and  effulgent  than  before ;  and  do  not 
fresh  smiles  and  caresses,  as  if  from  the  inspiration  of  heaven, 
reciprocally  cheer  each  other  till  lulled  to  midnight  rest  and 
sweet  repose  ?  Where  else  can  the  joint  members  of  the 
Hoasehold  thus  adorn  themselves  with  tllis' social  garniture? 
Where  else  can  they  seek  for  these  i*enewed  and  invigorated 
social  instincts,  a  panoply,  that,  like  the  mantle  of  di^e  mercy* 
will  never  wax  old  nor  decay  ?  • 

Hence,  if  we  would  maintain  the  excellency  of  the  family 
Illation  in  all  its  purity  and  vigor,  let  the  family  on  all  con- 
1  venient  occasions,  and  especially  in  the  house  of  God,  and  on 
i  the  way  to  and  from  that  sacred  place,  maintain  its  distinctive 
I  poMtioii.  An  army  moving  forward  to  conflict  admits  of  no 
\  promiscuous  concourse ;  its  beauty  and  its  grandeur  depend  on 
^ach  company  or  portion  of  it  remaining  distinct  and  in  its  own 
place,  80  that  there  may  be  no  confusion  or  disorder.  Let  a 
veli-disciplined  and  arranged  martial  band  be  contrasted  with 
one  of  tumultuous  formation,  and  how  forcibly  will  our  subject 
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be  illustrated !  As  a  well-organized  corps  appear*,  viewed  in 
relation  to  its  minor  ortranizations,  both  in  its  marching  and 
countcr-raarehing,  as  well  as  when  stationary  under  the  review 
of  ito  coAanuuiding  general,  so  let  families  on  their  way  to  the 
Christian  temple,  when  there  engaged  in  its  divine  services,  and 
also  on  their  way  homeward,  preserve  their  own  associate  char- 
acter in  unbroken  order.  Let  families — ten  or  twenty — be  well 
grouped,  each  succeeding  another,  at  a  discernible  distance  from 
each  other,  as  the  several  companies  of  a  regiment  advance ; 
and  who  can  say  there  is  no  beauty  in  going,  like  ^he  tribes  of 
ancient  Israel,  to  the  courts  of  the  Lord  ? 

O,  what  a  glory  diAh  this  world  put  on 
For  him  that  with  a  fervent  heart  goea  forth 
Under  the  bright  and  gU>rioi»  sky,  and  looks 
On  duties  well  performed,  and  days  well  spent  I 
For  him  the  wind,  aye,  and  the  yellow  leaves, 
Shall  have  a  voice,  and  give  him  eloquent  teadungs; 
He  shall  so  bear  the  solemn  hymn  that  death 
Has  lifted  up  for  all,  that  he  shall  go. 
To  bis  long  resting-place  without  a  taar. 


HEiN9  FOR  MENTAL  IHPROYEHENT. 

Here  is  a  tongue  in  every  leaf— 

A  voice  in  every  rill ; — 
A  voice  that  speaketh  everywhere. 
In  flood  and  fire,  throngh  earth  and  air  1 

A  tongue  that's  never  still  t 

Fabukm  often  complain  that  they  are  deficient  in  education. 
For  this  there  is  no  necessity.  Let  them  support  and  improve 
good  eoromon  schools.  Let  them  avail  themselves  of  the  other 
means  of  mental  improvement  within  their  reach,  and  they  will 
acquire  an  education  adequate  for  any  occasion  they  will  be 
called  to  meet ;  and  they  will  hold  an  elevation  iii  society  held 
by  DO  other  clsss  of  men.  It  is  known  that  they  have  a  large 
amount  of  leisure.  Let  this  be  spent  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
minds  ;  in  laying  up  stores  of  useful  knowledge. 

The  benefits  of  the  common  school  have  been  named.  Tliey 
make  a  good  foundation  for  any  subsequent  mental  culture. 
Then  let  the  leisure  time  of  farmers  be  spent  in  reading  good 

A  great  fortune  with  a  wife,  is  often  fwind  a  bed  full  of  brambles. 
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books,  good  family  newspapers,  and  studying  the  topography 
and  statistics  of  the  countiy.     Rend  no  bad  books ;  they  are 
worse  than  none.     Let  ^Yerj  family  take  a  weekly  secular 
newspaper;   a  weekly  religious  newspaper;   and  a  monthly 
agrieultutal  paper.     Let  the  families  in  the  sailne  immediate 
neighborhood — half  a  dozen  or  less — act  in  concert;  not  all 
take  the  same  papers,  but  as  many  different  ones  as  they  can. 
Let  these  secular  papers  come  on  different  days  in  the  week ; 
one  Monday,  one  Tuesday,  one  Wednesday,  and  so  on,  so  that 
a  fresh  paper  will  come  into  the  neighborhood  every  day.     Let 
all  exchange  these  papers  with  each  other,  after  each  has  been 
read  by  its  owner.    The  religious  papers  should  come  the  latter    ^ 
part  of  the  week,  so  that  each  family  have  a  fresh  one  for  Sun-   ^ 
day.    Thus,  these  six  families  will  all  have  the  benefit  of  six4 
different  secular  papers,  giving  them  all  the  important  news 
fresh,  with  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  miscellaneous  matter — ^in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  sufficient  to  make  a  little  library,  were 
it  in  volumes.    A  year  of  such  reading  will  be  of  equal  value  to 
a  family,  especially  the  young  members  of  it,  as  going  to  school 
three  months.     If  paid  in  advance,  as  newspapers  always  should 
be  paid  for,  the  cost  will  be  to  each  family  only  about  five  dol- 
lars—equal in  value  to  twenty-five  dollars  in  tuition  for  going 
to  school. 

An  objection  is  at  onc^  made  that  the  expense  cannot  be  en- 
dured ;  and  possibly  that  there  is  no  leisure  for  all  this  readm^. 
As  for  the  latter,  a  plump  contradiction  is  interposed.    There  is 
time  for  it,  and  much  besides.    The  pecuniary  means  are  easilv 
provided.     Let  every  farmer  appropriate  the  produce  of  half 
so  acre — ^if  he  bas  a  large  farm,  an  acre,  for  literary  purposes — 
for  the  education  and  mental  improvement  of  his  family.     Let 
it  be  well  tilled,  well  manured,  and  planted  with  potatoes,  com, 
e^bbage^  wheat,  oats,  or  whatever  will  give  the  best  crop.    Let 
it  be  understood,  that  the  profits  are  not  to  be  touched  iGt  any- 
thing else,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  there  will  be  no  neg- 
lect in  its  supervision.    No  more  will  a  weed  be  found  upon 
it  than  upon  a  Macadam  turnpike.     The  women  of  tbe  family 
will  watch  its  growth  ;  the  boys  will  keep  their  hoeti  bright  as 
swords  and  bayonets,  in  destroying  whatever  should  be  removed. 
Tbe  profits  on  this  half  acre  wfll  certainly  be  fifteen  dollars. 
H^re,  then,  in  a  district  of  six  families,  will  be  ninety  dollars  to 
be  expended  in  mental  culture ;  five  dollars  to  each  family  in 
paying  for  the  periodicals  above  named,  and  ten  dollars  to  each 
for  the  purchase  of  interesting  and  useful  books  f    Let  the  three 
hundred  agricultural  families  of  a  town  containing,  it  may  be, 
from  three  to  four  thousand  inhabitants — a  fair  equation — do 
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thby^and  in  tan  yeare,  when  the  ohildren  n re  grown  to  ednlt 
statttre,  what  a  change  will  their  society  exhibit!  Think  of  it, 
reader  I  Make  a  beginning !  The  eiample,  un4er  proper  in- 
daeements,  will  spread  like  wildfire. 

To  encournffe  an  enterprise  so  pregnant  with  resntts,  let  agri- 
cultural  societies  offer  a  premium  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  ihe 
town  within  the  limits  of  the  society's  operation  that  has, 
aooording  to  its  population,  the  greatest  number  of  these  fields 
devoted  to  literature ;  and  let  each  town  give  a  premium  of  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  dollars,  for  the  greatest  prbfit  on  any  one  of 
these  half  acres  in  thai  town.  Are  there  no  persons  in  our 
state  and  county  agricultural  societies  to  make  such  a  move- 
ment ;  and  may  not  enough  individuals  in  every  town  be  select- 
led  to  do  the  same  ?  Let  some  of  the  old  premiums  offered  by 
towns  for  killing  wild  cats,  wolves,  and  bears,  as  that  descrip- 
tion of  gentry  so  troublesome  to  our  forefathers,  has  been  de- 
stroyed, or  has  prudently  removed  to  other  regions,  be  now 
offered  for  making  our  sons  and  dauffhters  fit  for  a  residence, 
six  months  every  year»  at  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Nothing  is  wanted  for  the  effecting  this,  but  the  jEcalous  efforts 
of  a  few  distinguished  individuals  m  every  town. 

It  is  not  often  considered  what  laige  results  come  from  a 
cause  in  itself  frequently  very  diminutive.  Many  may,  end 
doubtless  will,  ridicule  the  proposition  suggested.  A  case  may 
be  named  apropos  to  the  scheme  here  recommended.  Nearly 
fifty  years  since,  a  boy  of  eight  or  ten  years  old  was  known  to  liv  c 
in  one  of  the  then  new  townships  of  our  country.  Probably  there 
was  not  a  book  there,  save  a  small  family  Bible,  her^  and  there 
Watts'  Psalms  and  Hymns,  spelling-books,  small  arithmetics, 
and  half  a  dozen  or  so  of  Morse's  dollar  geography.  These 
constituted  the  literature  of  the  town.  This  b<»y  was  allowed 
to  plant  a  little  patch  of  potatoes,  it  may  be  half  an  acre.  The 
increase  was  annually  sold  at  about  twenty  cents  the  bushel, 
and  the  cash  laid  by.  During  this  period  he  accidentally  came 
across  the  last  volume  of  Joseph  us  in  six  volumes,  belonging  to 
a  little  social  library  of  two  hundred  volumes,  in  an  older  settle- 
ment, ten  miles  distant.  He  read  that  volume  with  eagerness. 
The  influence  upon  his  mind  was  incredible.  Previously  he  knew 
nothing  of  books  save  those  named.  Of  a  library  be  had  never 
heard.  The  importance  of  this  one  acquired  more  value  in  his 
mind  than  a  gold  mine.  He  resolved  to  appropriate  a  portibn 
of  hb  potato  funds  for  an  interest  in  it.  He  aid  so;  and  weekly, 
for  several  years,  he  continued  to  take  .a  half  daj  for  obtaining 
a  book  to  be  read  the  succeeding  week.  However,  this  did  not 
satisfy ;  he  wanted  books  of  his  own.     His  potato  funds  were 
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awd  up  in  the  purchaf^e  of  them.  At  sixteen  lie  resolveci  to 
obtain  a  public  edacation.  This  hd  accomplished  s  studied  a 
profession ;  took  no  small  part  in  promoting  the  literature  of 
ihe  country  ;  and  finally  ppceived  the  highest  collegjivte  honors ; 
the  whole  of  which  may  be  referred  back  to  tlie  products  of  a 
little  potato  patch  applied  to  mental  hnprovement. 

A1thoag;h  we  have  given  a  prompt  denial  to  the  excuse  for 
a  neglect  of  rending  and  study,  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  leis- 
ure time,  yet  we  propose  here  to  examine  it  mora  minutely.  It 
is  admitted  that  to  those  who  have  not  examined  it  carefully, 
there  may  appear  to  be  some  plausibility  in  it.  Truly,  in  the 
summer  season,  especially,  and  during  the  hours  of  daylight  in 
the  winter,  farmers  may  always  find  something  to  do.  Allu- 
^ions  are  elsewhere  made,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  constancy  of 
rum!  occupation,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  opportunities  of 
persons  thus  occupied  for  ample  intellectual  culture.  As  the 
subject  is  of  vast  importance,  a  few  paragraphs  may  well  be 
devoted,  to  a  better  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  these  op- 
portnnitiea.  They  will  be  found  far  more  numerous  and  ample 
than  is  supposed.  The  experience  of  hundreds  and  of  thou- 
sands of  persons  habttually  employed  in  manual  labor  of  some 
kind  or  other,  is  in  confirmation  of  the  views  here  presented. 
It  ts  too  well  known  to  reouire,  in  this  place,  any  particular 
account,  of  indhiduals  both  m  this  country  and  elsewhere,  who 
have  risen  to  eminence,  having  laid  the  foundation  for  it  in 
habits  of  study  and  reading  amidst  the  most  constant  applica- 
tions to  mechanical  or  agricultural  occupations.  Among  these 
individuals  will  be  recognized  those  of  the  first  grade  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  learned  professions  and  of  poKticnl  life.  Such 
instances  will  be  more  and  more  frequefit  as  the  subject  becomes 
better  understood. 

The  evenings,  thei^iselves,  afford  an  average  of  three  hours 
each  for  one  half  of  the  year.  This,  in  the  thirty-five  years 
bet#een  the  age  of  fifteen  and  fifty,  is  sufficient,  if  properly  ap- 
plied, for  the  acquisition  of  more  knowledge  from  books  and 
study,  than  is  ordinarily  acquired  during  a  course  of  clas- 
Meal  and  professional  study  in  our  best  public  institutions. 
Three  hours  a  day,  for  six  months,  Sundays  excepted,  will  be 
four  hundred  and  fifty  hours ;  and  this  multiplied  by  thirty- 
five,  the  number  of  years  supposed  will  be  fitcen  thousand, 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  hours.  Now  if  we  suppose  a  course  of 
cfassical  and  professional  study  in  our  public  institutions  to  em- 
brace a  period  of  eight  years — four  in  college,  and  four  besides ; 
•ad,  that  each  individual  is  occupied  eight  hours  a  day,  for  two 
handred  and  twenty -five  days,  each  year,  the  rest  of  the  lime 
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being  Sundays  and  vacations,  the  entire  period  of  his  st«dy  ip 
the  eight  years,  will  be  fourteen  thojosanit  and  four  hundred 
hours,  less  by  about  one  tenth  than  is  at  the  control  of  every 
farmer,  without  interference  with  his  labors,  and  putting  the 
summer  six  months  entirely  out  of  the  calculation.  Thus  it  will 
be  apparent,  that  every  farmer  between  the  age  of  fifteen  and 
fifty  years,  in  his  long  evenings,  has  one  tenth  more  of  leisure 
which  might  be  devoted  to  intellectual  improvement,  than  the 
average  period  which  young  meq  devote  to  classical  and  profes- 
sional study  in  the  best  public  institutions  of  the  country.  Yet 
how  little  is  this  realised  I  How  few  take  advantage  of  it ! 
How  few  are  aware  that  such  is  the  fact !  Yet,  b>w  many 
might,  by  this  •  means  alone,  arrive  at  a  positioB  as  scholars  in 
society  of  which  they  do  not  dream ! 

Nevertheless,  valuable  as  these  evenings  are,  when  standing 
alone,  it  may  easily  be  seen,  as  we  shall  show,  that  they  are  but 
a  fraction — a  small  fraction — of  what  is  wjthin  the  reach  of  the 
agriculturist.  We  bee  our  readers  not  to  be  alarmed.  We  are 
to  advocate  no  relaxation  of  manual  labor — no  neglect  of  atten- 
tion to  the  various  details  of  occupation  in  the  best  forms  of 
husbandry.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  encourage  a  relaxed  vigilance 
in  the  supervision,  or  a  superficial  adhesion  to  the  most  thorough 
systems  of  practical  farming.  Far  be  it  from  ns  to  attempt 
invigorating  the  mind  by  reducing  the  support  of  the  body  ;  or 
by  pursuing  mental  wealth  by  impoverishing  the  purse.  The 
process  we  shall  recommend  will  be  attended  with  no  such  lia« 
bilities.     Indeed,  the  reverse  will  be  the  consequence. 

If  manual  labor,  particularly  in  agriculture,  were  similar  to 
the  labor  of  the  merchant,  or  to  professional  occupation,  our 
hypothesis  would  be  imsound,  and  of  course  impracticable. 
The  labor  of  the  latter  is  not  manual,  but  almost  exclusively 
intellectual,  leading  also  to  physical  exhaustion.  Not  such  is 
the  labor  of  the  agriculturist.  With  few  exceptions,  his  labor  is 
as  mechanical  ^  the  action  of  a  clock. .  After  his  subject  is 
once  understood,  the  action  of  his  mind  is  not  required;  his 
thoughts  can  scarcely  be  said  to  bo  upon  it.  A  man,  for  in- 
stance, in  walking,  moves  his  feet  mechanically,  seemingly  with- 
out the  slightest  volition.  Of  course,  his  thoughts  may  be  on 
any  other  subject ;  the  solution  of  a  mathematical  problem ;  or, 
questions  in  history,  philosophy,  and  metaphysics.  Indeed,  how 
peculiarly  favorable  to  the  workings  of  the  meditative  mind  is 
the  exercise  of  walking ;  far  more  than  the  seclusion  of  the 
closet !  This  gentle  physical  action  seemingly  puts  the  mental 
machinery  into  motion;  the  vigor  and  elasticity  of  the  one 
facilitates  corresponding  developments  in  the  other.     Besides, 
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whal  an  enliTeniBg  tnflueoce  is  here  imparted  to  the  mind,  bj 
the  beautiful  array  of  naHire  spread  over  us  in  unmeasured  love- 
liness !  Who  can  inhale  the  rich  odors  of  her  vast  domain  float- 
ing on  every  passing  breeze,  or  behold  the  graseful  waving  of 
trees  and  grass,  or  hear  the  rich,  untaught  melody  of  the 
feathered  creation,  during  his  morning  walks,  and  not  experi- 
ence a  fresh  impulse  of  thouc^ht  in  his  own  bosom  ?  The  indi- 
vidual that  can  do  ity  barely  deserves  the  name  of  man ;  is  but 
little  elevated  above  the  brutes. 

Much  the  same  is  it  with  many  kinds  of  manual  labor.  The 
housewife  will  converse  or  sing  when  engaged  with  her  needle, 
or  knitting,  or  cookery,  or  when  bending  over  her  wash-tub,  as 
well  as  if  her  hands  and  fingers  were  not  employed.  And  is 
it  not  the  same  with  the  man  making  hay,  using  his  spade,  or 
holding  l^is  plough  ;  and,  indeed,  in  most  kinds  of  rural  labor  ? 
His  muscular  powers  are  applied  in  the  same  mechanical  order 
and  unstudied  precision  as  his  feet  mq^-e  in  walking ;  his  thoughts 
are  wholly  unconfined,  and  they  may  range  on  any  other  sub- 
ject at  pleasure.  Yes,  when  about  his  accustomed  labor,  from 
morning  till  night,  his  mind  is  as  free  as  the  atmosphere  in 
which  he  breathes.  In  a  company  of  laborers  on  a  farm,  one 
may  have  his  thoughts  even  among  the  stars,  passing  from  sun 
to  sun,  and  from  world  to  world,  with  the  rapidity  of  the  light- 
ning's flash.  At  the  same  moment  another  may  be  cogitating 
on  geological  fornaations,  taking  them  in  an  ascending  series, 
till,  in  retrospect,  he  brings  into  contemplation  the  mysteries  of 
creative  wisdom,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  years  ante- 
rior to  our  earliest  records.  A  third,  filled  with  poetic  inspira- 
tion, may  mould  into  rhyme  or  measured  cadence  the  cleep 
panioiis  of  the  soul.  Some  of  our  sweetest  songs  are  from  the 
peas  of  ploughmen.  And  a  fourth  may  scan  the  eras  of  the 
historie  page,  bringing  up  in  vivid  colors  a  grand  panorama  of 
statesmen  and  warriors — of  divines  and  literati — impressive  and 
instructive  as  real  life. 

Thus,  in  the  case  supposed,  these  several  individuals  will  be 
pursuing  the  labor  to  which  their  muscular  powers  are  assigned, 
and  still  the  mind  of  each  one  will  be  intensely  absorb^  on 
some  matter  of  science  or  literature,  as  if  he  were  in  a  college 
hall  Itttening  to  the  lectures  of  a  learned  professor.  It  is  m- 
lieved  that  the  intellect  may  be  so  trainea,  that  under  no  eir- 
eumstancea  can  it  ba  found  more  auick  in  perception,  more 
loffieal  in  deduction,  or  more  tenacious  in  ratiocination^  than 
when  we  are  applying  ourselves  to  the  processes  of  manual 
labor.  So  far  as  we  have  had  experience  touching  this  matter, 
ow  testimony  is  unqualified.    If  we  have  ever  been  favored 
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with  original  or  grand  conceptions,  it  has  been  in  moments 
wl^n  our  hands  were  thus  mechanicaliy  occupied.  If  we  hare 
occasion  to  concentrate  and  duly  arrange  oar  thoughts  on  any 
subject  of  philosophy,  we  should  find  ourselves  materially  aided 
by  similar  influences ;  and,  if  unable  to  explain  the  nature  of 
this  physical  and  mental  bearing,  we  well  know  that  such  is  the 
fact.  There  are  thousands  of  things  which  «may  not  be  proved 
by  regular  scientific  processes,  yet  from  experience  we  know 
them  to  be  true.  So  in  the  present  case.  Nor  is  our  testimony 
in  this  matter  unique.  Others  of  similar  experience  will  give  a 
similar  testimony  ;  and  with  self-made  men  generally,  it  will  be 
found,  that  this  is  the  secret  by  which  they  in  numerous  in- 
stances have  been  enabled  to  outstrip  the  monbtonoua  routine 
of  study  lHi4  down  in  the  programme  of  the  schools. 

If  this  hypothesis  is  true,  and  we  believe  it  to  be,  the  daily 
opportunities  in  rural  life  for  mental  culture  may  be  had  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  by  every  in^idual.  If  on  the  previous  evening 
the  mind  is  put  in  suitable  trim,  that  is,  impr^nated  or  incited 
by  a  desire  for  knowledge,  the  supposed  mental  action  in  the 
succeeding  seasons  of  labor  will  be  prompt  and  vigorous.  This 
pt^eparatioft  is  achieved  with  thg^  utmost  ease  by  devoting  the 
short  periods  of  evening  leisure,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  to 
reading  and  reflection.  Thus  what  is  read  in  the  evening,  in 
the  following  day,  is  duly  impressed  on  the  mind,  so  as  to  be 
available  ever  afterward.  The  idea  would  certainly  be  a  de- 
lightful one,  were  Uie  habit  to  become  general  as  it  may  be, 
that  the  operatives  on  a  farm  are  at  the  same  time  engaged  in 
a  course  of  mental  discipline,  yielding  a  harvest  to  the  soul  as 
abundant  as  the  harvest  from  the  soil  which  they  cultivate. 
Was  it  not  when  Arkwright  was  stropping  his  razor,  or  holding 
between  his  left  thumb  and  finger  the  nasal  organ  of  some  Qch 
but  brainless  dandy,  that  his  soul  was  meditating  upon  ibat 
wonderful  achievement  in  mechanical  philosophy,  which  has 
reduced  the  elements  of  wealth  and  society  into  new  organiza- 
tions ?  Was  it  not  when  Franklin  was  setting  types, t)r  perform- 
ing some  kindred  labor,  that  bis  soul  was  receiving  an  impress 
to  disarm  heaven's  artillery  of  its  power  T  Was  it  not  when 
Washington  was  watching  his  herds  that  he  l^N^ame  inspired 
with  the  elements  of  martial  greatness,  that  has  given  him  rank 
among  the  most  renowned  Christian  patriots  ?  We  might  de- 
scend with  analogous  interrogatories,  in  illustration  of  the  sub- 
ject, to  living  names  as  familiar  as  household  words.  How 
many  of  the  mdividuals  bearing  these  names  received  the  first 
germs  of  their  present  greatness  amidst  the  clatter  of  ^e  ma- 
chme-shflp,  or  the  more  genial  influences  of  rural  occupation  I 
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Admitting  nil  this  to  be  tnie,  And  even  much  more  of  a  cor- 
responding chnmcter,  the  subject  is  only  partly  seen.  There 
is  another  view  of  it  scarcely  less  interesting,  and  which  will  be 
more  rewlily  appreciated  by  some  readers.  When  the  mind  is 
thus  engro^ed  with  the  pursuits  of  knowledge,  bodily  toils  in  a 
mea^Mire  will  be  unheeded.  A  ceaseless  monotony  is  perfectly 
antagonistic  to  human  endurance.  We.  involuntarily  shrink 
fiom  the  idea  of  it.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  state, 
whether  appertaining  to  the  body  or  the  mind;  whether  of 
Ubor  or  of  rest ;  whether  aptit'e  or  passive  in  its  attributes, 
however  adapted  to  our  imaginings,  but  will  be  instinctively 
avoided,  if  to  be  unvaried  and  perpetual  in  its  duration.  That 
individual  must  be  extremely  ignorant  of  the  science  of  human 
life,  if  he  supposes  satiety  is  never  attiiinable ;  if  he  supposes 
we  can  never  be  satisfied  with  the  fruition  of  a  desirable  object. 
Hike  the  most  beautiful  spot  (^natural  scenery  in  the  wide 
creation*  presenting  an  ocean  of.  T^dure  and  flowers  in  every 
hue — of  countless  odors  inhaled  at  every  breath— of  hills  and 
ny)untains  intersecting  the  distant  horizon  in  every  direction— 
and  of  a  bewildering  echo  of  gurgling  rills,  of  falling  cascades, 
and  of  the  music  of  birds,  and  will  the, eye  and  the  ear  never 
become  pained  with  the  unchanged  exhibition  ?  No  matter  if 
it  be  a  realm  of  fairy  enchantment,  such  as  poets  and  dreamers 
have  deline^ited,  the  result  will  be  the  same.  Those  who  doubt 
the  (act  have  much  yet  to  learn.  Suppose  one  were  doomed  to 
spend  his  lifetime  in  one  unvarying  attitude,  without  a  change 
of  muscle  or  position,  like  a  marble  ctatue,  wlmt  could  be  a 
greater  torture  ?  Suppose  he  were  doomed  forever  to  subsist 
on  one  article  of  food,  no  raaUer  if  it  were  a  choice  luxury, 
wouM  it  not  become,  as  it  were,  so  obnoxious  that  he  would 
famish  and  die  ?  Or  suppose  he  were  doomed  to  fix  his  eyes 
in  one  unaltered  gaze  upon  the  most  captivating  object  on  earth, 
would  not  tn  time  the  sight  become  so  painful  to  him  that  he 
might  desire  to  exchange  it  fbr  a  'state  of  blindness  ?  The 
witchery  of  sweet  sounds— of  graceful  naotion— of  keea^wit— or 
of  the  prismatic  hues,  in  perpetual  conjunction  with  the  senses, 
will  surely  overtax  the  powers  of  endurance.  We  are  in  a  world 
of  varied  aspect.  Everything  about  us  is  in  8  state  of  transi- 
tion. The  heavens  over  our  heads,  and  the  earth  beneath  our 
feet,  are  censelessiy  changing  their  positions  or  their  features ; 
d;iy  and  night,  and  the  seasons,  are  coming  and  departing  with 
all  their  incidental  types  and  ftppendages ;  and  God,  m  his 
wisdom  and  mercy,  has  adapted  all  our  powers  and  tastes  to 
this  endless  vicissitude. 

Now  if  objects  in  themselves,  by  long  oontinaance,  become 
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painful  to  us,  what  most  be  the  effect  if  objects,  in  tbeznselres 
piiinfuK  are  placed,  without  change  or  alleviation,  in  close  and 
bold  proximity  to  us  ?  How  paralyzing  is  the  idea  of  unlimited 
servitude — of  the  monotonous  footsteps  on  the  treadmill — ^and 
of  solitary  confinement  in  the  dungeon  !  And  how  exhausting 
is  the  triflingly  varied  toils  of  unthinking  day-laborers  on  the 
farhil  We  are  familiar  with  these  toils;  with  the  dejected 
looks  and  the  stiffened  limbs  with  whieh  they  are  pursued,  and 
even  Ailinquished  at  the  close  of  day.  And  chiefly  what  makes 
them  so  repulsive  is  the  soulless  energy  with  which  they  are 
performed.  As  already  remarked,  they  are  so  well  understood, 
that  the  mind  need  not  be  upon  them,  and  10,  of  course,  usually 
dormant,  unless  it  be  musing  on  the  fatigues  attending  them. 
Hence,  how  common  is  it  that  these  toils  are  paaintained  without 
animation  or  apparent  pleasure  more  than  though  the  operatives 
were  lifeless  automatons  I  Th^  whole  physical  systeoHs  in  severe 
conflict,  without  any  bounding  or  buoyancy  from  the  resisting 
action  o(  the  soul ;  the  same  as  the  sledge-hammer  fitUs  on  the 
anvil,  the  intervening  iron  sullenly  receiring  the  successive  im- 
pressions, yet  rendering  in  return  no  pleasure,  or  excitement  to 
renewed  exertion. 

It  would  surely  be  a  desideratum  worthy  of  the  philanthro- 
pist and  the  philosopher,  to  devise  some  means  by  which  a 
per  centage  of  physical  exhaustion  in  manual  labor  may  be 
prevented,  and  by  which  also  cheerfulness  and  vivacity  may  be 
engendered.    We  believe  these  means  within  the  reach  of  every 
la^yrer.     When  his  thoughts  are  not  required  for  the  guidance 
of  his  hands,  let  them  be  habitually  applied  to  reflection  on 
some  matter  of  science  or  literature.     Of  two  joint  laborers,  let 
one  do  this,  and  the  other  neglect  it ;  and  it  will  soon  be  seen 
that  the  former  will  be  cheerful  and  animated,  the  eye  beaming 
with  intelligence,  while  the  latter  is  sullen  and  desponding  ; 
and  above  all,  that  the  former  will  evince  less  fatigue  and  bodily 
exhaustion  at  the  end  of  twelve  hours  of  labor  than  the  latter 
does  at  the  end  of  ten  hours.     It  is  well  known  that  a  body  of 
greater  specific  gravity  than  water  will  sink ;  but  a  buoyant 
body  attached  to  it  will  enable  it  to  float  on  the  surface.     Anal- 
ogous to  this  may  be  the  buoyancy  of  the  mind,  when  applied 
for  that  purpose  to  wearied  nature.    True,  this  cannot  be  tested 
by  mathematical  demonstration ;  but  the  testimony  of  every 
person  having  had 'experience  therein  will  be  explicit;  so  will 
oe  that  of  the  person  whose  habits  of  observation  has  made  him 
familiar  with  the  subject.     Let  the  experiment  bs  more  general, 
and  while  the  hardships  of  rural  life  will  be  thus  diminished,  we 
shall  see  also  an  increase  of  intelligence ;  we  shall  see  plough- 
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men  becoming  ripe  scholars ;  "we  shall  wUness  in  our  halls  of 
legislation  the  best  specimens  of  statesmanship  and  eloquence — 
truth  and  seal  for  the  public  good — from  those  whose  profession 
has  been  to  wield  the  spade,  the  sickle,  and  tiie  scytiie. 

We  lire  in  deeds,  not  years ;  in  thought,  not  breath ; 

In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  the  dial. 

We  sboald  count  time  by  heart-throbs,  when  they  beat 

For  God,  for  man,  for  duty.    He  most  lives. 

Who  thinks  most»  feels  noblest^  acts  tiie  best. 


HINTS  ON  THE  BENEFITS  OF  BATHING. 

How  beautiful  the  water  is !  to  me  'tis  wondrous  fair — 
IVo  spot  can  ever  lonely  be,  if  w«t^r  sparkle  there ; 
'         It  hath  a  thousand  tongues  of  mirth,  of  grandeur  or  delight. 
And  every  heart  is  gladder  made,  when  water  greets  the  sight 

AllItsioh  has  been  made  in  another  chapter  to  the  benefits 
of  habitual  ablutions ;  and  it  was  not  there  intended  to  super- 
sede the  occasion  for  a  more  full  presentation  of  the  subject. 
What  follows  is  mostly  from  two  articles  in  the  Agriculturist, 
combined  and  condensed.  It  will  be  of  use  to  others  as  well  as 
to  the  families  of  farmers. 

The  practice  of  bathing,  it  is  universally  admitted,  is  not  only 
an  act  of  cleanliness,  but  b  eminently  conducive  to  health. 
With  most  persons  in  active  life,  the  delicate  pores  of  the  skin 
Mon  become  closed  by  the  solid  matter  of  the  perspirationr  or 
the  accumulation  of  dirt,  which  require  frequent  ablutions  with 
Water,  in  order  to  preserve  their  natural  functions.  The  mere 
wealing  of  flaoael  and  washing  the  more  exposed  parts  of  the 
body,  with  the  daily  use  of  clean  linen,  is  but  an  imperfect 
attempt  *at  cleanliness,  without  being  accompanied  by  entire 
immersion  of  the  body  in  water»  or  by  well  rubbing  it  over  with 
a  wet  towel,  or  cloth. 

Bathing,  of  scane  kind  or  other,  is  not  only  conducive  to 
cleanliness,  bat  both  to  the  physical  and  mental  health  of  the 
individual  who  practices  it.  For  the  body  cannot  be  in  a 
bcalihy  condition,  while  the  proper  ofiSces  of  the  skin  are  in- 
terfered with,  any  more  than  would  be  the  case  with  any  of  the 
other  excretorf  organs,  placed  und^r  similar  circumstances. 
Nor  can  the  mind,  dependent  as  it  is  on  the  organization  of  the 
body,  escape  unharmed,  when  Ijhe  animal  functions  are  imper- 
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If  yen  are  vaaed  and  angry,  you  will  have  two  troubles  instead  of  one. 


nukes  him  eatj  aiz  mosths  looger ;  but  if  bs  tMs  yoo«8t  a  billiard- 
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fectly  performed.  Intellectual  and  moml  vigor  are  uDiversally 
promoted -by  the  imperceptible,  yet  coiitroHing  inflaence  of  the 
physicist  syslero,  and  he  who  would  increase  the  former,  caunot 
adopt  a  safer  method  than  that  which  tends  to  preserve  or  im- 
prove the  health. 

It  is  imagined  by  many  that  constant  bathing  is  but  little 
filled  for  this  country,  owing  to  the  changeabieness  of  our 
climate ;  and,  that  an  attempt  to  place  a  sick  man  in  a  bath,  in 
any  other  than  the  mildest  weather,  would  be*  to  endanger  his 
life  instead  of  restoring  him  to  heah.h.  Such  apprehensions  are 
unnecessary,  and  will  not  exist  save  in  the  imaginations  of  the 
.unduly  timid,  the  ignorant,  and  the  prejudiced.  This  has  been 
sufficiently  proved.  Even  the  cold  water  bath,  such  as  is  used 
in  the  treatment  called  "  hydropathy,"  is  beneficial  when  ap- 
plied with  judgment ;  and  it  is  only  when  discretion  is  not 
exercised,  that  bathing  under  any  circumstances  ever  proves 
injurious.  It  is  believed  that  one  half  of  the  rheumatic  twinges, 
swollen  limbs,  and  cramped  joints,  would  give  way  to  proper 
confidence  and  perseverance  in  this  remedy.  In  short,  it  must 
be  conceded,  that  bathing,  especially  in  water  at  a  temperature 
nearly  similar  to  that  of  our  bodies,  is,  in  itself,  one  of  th%  most 
cleanly  and  health- preserving  luxuries,  or  rallier  We  should  say, 
necessaries  of  life. 

In  using  the  cold  bath,  it  has  generally  been  supposed  that 
one  should  enter  the  water  when  the  body  is  cool ;  and  that 
those  who  have  been  heated  by  exercise  and  beG;innnig  to  per- 
spire, should  wait  till  these  effects  have  subsided.  This,  how- 
ever, is  found  to  be  erroneous,  based  on  superficial  views.  For 
it  is  a  rule,  liable  to  no  exception,  tlmt  moderate  exercise  ought 
alwuys  to  precede  cold  biillung ;  as  neither  previous  rest,  nor 
exercising  to  a  violent  degree,  is  proper  on  the  occasion. 

The  best  place  for  cold  bathing  h  in  the  sea,  a  clear  river,  a 
lake,  or  a  pond  ;  comparatively  a  few  only,  however,  fabve^uch 
locations  within  a  convenient  distance.  In  cities,  where  the 
best  class  of  houses  are  fitted  up  with  nil  the  requisite  'fixtures, 
the  inmates  may  use  coid  or  warm  water  at  their  pleasure^ 
But  in  the  country  few  are  furnished  with  the  means  for  i^vail- 
ing  themselves  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  prac- 
tice. To  aid  farmers  generally  in  adopting  some  plan  for  it,  at 
a  moderate  expense,  is  certainly  an  object  of  no  small  import- 
ance. If  a  bathing-tub  of  the  usual  style  is  too  expensive,  one 
made  of  strives  and  hoops  like  a  wash-tub,  and  well  painted, 
only  much  larger,  would  be  comely  in  appearance,  and  would 
not  cost  more  than  two  or  three  dollars.  And  those  to  whom 
this  might  be  too  expensive,  might  procure  an  iron-bound  hiin- 
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Im prove  by  other  ai«Q*i  erroKs,  mther  than  find  fault  with  tbeni. 


vp  iolo  iIm  rankesl  weeds ;  adcI  ioatead  of  vines  and  olures 
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dred  and  twenty  gallon  cask;  cut  it)a  the* middle,  anj  while 
one  portion  would  aivswer  as  it  is  for  scalding  hogs,  the  other 
half  oouki  be  scrubbed  up  and  painted,  and  thus  made  into  a 
respectable  bathing-tub.  The  cost  of  one  of  these  casks  is  but 
a  small  sum,  and  it  would  last,  with  proper  usage,  for  ten  yeare. 

Another  difficulty  may  present  itself ;  to  wit,'  a  convenient 
location  for  the  tub,  when  obtained,  especially  if  the  dwelling- 
house  has  not  a  small  room  that  can  be  permanently  appro- 
priated to  its  use.  Every  house  ought  to  have  such  a  room. 
Or  there  might  be  a  small  building  erected,  at  a  moderata  ex- 
pense, in  the  vicinity  of  the  well,  with  a  kettle  set  for  cooking, 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  food  for  farm  animals.  Here 
might  be  the  bathing- tub,  and  the  building  answer  well  for 
both  purposes,  neither  materially  interfering  lifith  the  other ; 
the  kettle  doing  the  double  duty,  heating  water  for  bathing, 
when  warm  is  wanted ;  and  for  cooking,  as  before  mentioned. 
It  would  also  do  well  on  washing  days  even, for  a  third  purpose. 
Here,  the  tub  always  filled,  the  temperature  of  the  water,  t^oft- 
ened  by  standing,  would  always  be  in  readiness  for  use  by  all 
requiring  it.  When  the  water  had  become  unfit  for  further 
biithing,  it  <!ould  be  drawn  off  into  the  scalding-tub  or  some 
other  vessel,  for  any  desired  use  on  the  premuses,  and  tiie  biith- 
ing-tnb  filled  affain  with  clean  water.  Thus  using  the  water, 
after  nnfit  for  bathing, -for  the  garden  or  other  agricultunil 
purposes,  the  tax  for  labor  in  the  prepare tion  would  be  next  to 
nothing. 

The  following  good-natured,  graphic  description,  from  one  of 
the  writers  in  the  Agriculturit»t  alluded  to,  will  show  how  per- 
sons may  do,  when  unable  to  do  as  they  would  do.  During  my 
residence  in  Ohio,  he  remarks,  I  knew  the  wife  of  a  farmer,  who 
with  his  boys  worked  his  little  farm,  and  lived  comfortably,  by 
dint  of  the  most  persevering  and  patient  industry.  This  woman 
had^en  born  and  educated  in  one  of  the  Athintic  States,  and 
she  considered  the  daily  bath  of  so  much  importance  to  health 
and  comfort,  that  in  all  her  difliculties,  it  whs  rarely  omitted. 
Her  log  house  was  small  and  inconvenient,  consi.sting  only  of 
two  rooms  and  a  wood-shed  below,  and  three  small  chamber.s 
above.  The  kitchen,  as  in  most  farm-hounes,  was  the  largest 
room,  and,  in  one  comer  of  this,  she  had  placed  for  the  winter 
a  hog:$head  cut  down,  and  screened  from  bight,  when  in  u<e,  by 
a  bed-*cover  hung  from  the  joists  above.  In  the  summer,  it  whs 
placed  in  the  wqpd-shed ;  and  in  this  primitive  kind  uf  bath  she 
dipped,  first  her  children,  aiM||  then  herself,  every  mornini;,  while 
the  men  were' feeding  the  stock,  and  the  kettle  on  the  fire  pre- 
paring for  breakfast.     Her  neighbors  sneered,  and  wondered 
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Tlie  epplasse  of  the  mob  or  maUitudts  is  but  a  poor  com  fort. 


of  the  one  ia  long,  because  he  does  not  haom  what  to  do  with 
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Kow  she  could  take  so  mnch  time,  before  breakfast,  too ;  ^  but 
she  said,  good-naturedly,  that  ia  twenty  minutes  all  was  fin- 
ished, and  comfort  and  cleanliness  secured  for  the  whole  day ; 
and,  certainly  a  more  healthful,  merry  set  of  children  never 
rewarded  a  mother's  care. 

Tiie  only  objection  that  can  be  urged  against  this  healthful 
practice,  is  prompted  by  indolence— a  cowardly  shrinking  from 
the  trouble,  and  mayhap  from  the  chill  of  the  first  plunge ;  but 
this  grows  less  and  less — habit  steps  in  to  aid  us,  and  by  rising 
a  few  minutes  earlier,  the  busiest  man  or  woman  may  secure 
the  necessary  time.  Then  the  warm  glow  and  brisk,  health- 
ful circulation  that  succeeds  the  chill,  is  an  ample  repayment  for 
all  transient  discomfort.  The  unshrinking  use  of  a  coarse  crash 
towel — a  short,  quick  walk  in  the  open  air,  if  possible  directly 
after,  and  our  word  for  it,  the  most  delicate  of  you  all  will 
return  with  such  an  appetite  as  you  never  know  going  from 
chamber  to  breakfast-room,  without  the  application  prescribed 
above ; — a  prescription  that  we  would  enforce  by  earnest  solici- 
tations, for  a  trial  at  least,  to  those  of  our  readers  who  wish  for 
a  long  life  and  a  healthful  one. 

On  entering  a  cold  bath,  the  head  should  first  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  water,  either  by  immersion,  by  being  showered 
upon,  or  by  covering  it,  a  minute  or  so,  with  a  wet  cloth. 
After  this,  the  bather  may  plunge  into  the  water  headlong. 
As  the  immersion  will  be  less  felt  when  it  is  effected  suddenly, 
and  as  it  is  of  consequence  that  the  first  impression  should  be 
uniform  over  the  whole  body,  the  bath  ought  not  to  be  entered 
slowly,  nor  timorously,  but  with  a  degree  of  boldness.  A  con- 
trary method,  in  some  constitutions,  is  dangerous,  as  it  has  a 
tendency  to  propel  the  blood  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  parts 
of  the  body,  and  thus  predisposes  to  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  For 
these  reasons,  the  shower  bath  is  attended  with  considerable 
advantage,  because  it  transmits  the  water  quickly  ov^r  the 
whole  body.  Therefore,  while  in  the  water,  the  bather  should 
not  remain  inactive,  but  apply  brisk  and  general  friction,  and 
move  his  arms  and  legs,  by  swimming,  or  otherwise,  in  order 
to  promote  the  circulation  of  the  blobd  from  the  heart  to  the 
extremities.  For  in  all  cases,  it  is  extremely  imprudent^  to 
continue  in  the  bath  until  the  body  b  attacked  with  a  second 
chilliness. 

The  duration  of  the  immersion  ought  to  be  short,  and  must 
be  determined  by  the  bodily  constitution  and  sensation  of  the 
individual.  In  summer,  a  cold  batb  may  be  enjoyed  by  healthy 
persons  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  while  in  spring  or  autumn  a 
few  minutes  will  be  sufficient.    Under  similar  circumstances. 

He  is  the  only  rich  man  who  undentanda  the  use  of  wealth. 
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cold  water  acts  on  aged  and  lean  individuals  with  more  violence 
than  on  those  who  are  corpulent  and  joung.  Hence,  au  old 
man  of  seventy,  even  in  the  hottest  days  of  seimtner,  can  seldbm 
remain  in  a  cold  bath,  with  ^fety,  longer  than  ten  or  fifteen 
minntes ;  whereas,  the  robust  younc^  man  of  twenty  may  safely 
sustain  its  impression  for  nearly  an  hour. 

It  seems  not  necessary  to  say  that  after  leaving  the  bath,  the 
bather  should  immediately  t^ipe  himself  dry  with  a  coarse  towel 
or  cloth.  Nor  shoold  he  afterward  sit  inactive ;  but  if  the  sea- 
son permit,  he  ought  to  take  moderate  exercise,  till  the  usual 
circulation,  and  the  customary  action  of  the  muscles  be  restored. 
Other  matters  relating  to  the  subject  can  be  determined  by  each 
indiridoal  aa  circumstances  may  arise. 

Travene  the  desert,  and  tlieo  ye  can  tell 
What  treagnreH  ezlst  in  the  deep  cold  well ; 
Siok  in  despair  on  the  red  parch'd  eatth, 
And  then  ye  may  reckon  what  the  Water  h  worth. 


THE  ART  OF  SWIMMING. 

There  was  ooHb  did  battle  with  the  itorm 

With  careleMy  desperate  fbree ;  full  many  times 

His  life  was  won  and  lost,  as  though  he  reck'd  nui— 

Ko  hand  did  aid  him,  and  he  aided  none — 

Alooe  he  breasted  the  broad  wave,  alone 

That  man  was  saVd. 


Tbb  art  of  swimming  is  important  to  young  men  in  rural  life 
as  well  as  to  all  others.  And  the  frequency  with  which  it  is 
needful  for  them  to  bathe  renders  it  especially  desirable,  where 
water 'is  of  sufficient  depth,  that  they  should  not  be  unskilled  in 
this  fascinating  and  healthful  exercise.  While  to  the  person 
unaccustomed  to  manual  labor  it  g^ives  vigor  and  strength  of 
limb  and  muscle,  to  the  laboring  man  agility  of  muscular  action 
not  otherwise  acquired.  And,  it  has  this  advantage  over  other 
athletic  exercises:  under  judicious  management,  it  is  never 
attended  with  personal  injury;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
lives  of  thousands,  it  may  be  presumed,  are  annually  saved 
from  accidental  drowning  by  the  exercise  of  it. 


To  heap  IdodDeMSsnpOD  th«  uagfaAsftd  is  the  wisest  and  moit  sniel  revengsii 
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Let  a  miin  once  tfaua  preserve  h|s  owa  life,  the  life  of  a  com- 
pai}ion,  of  a  helpless  child  or  woman,  and  it  will  be  a  subject  of 
complacent  reflection  forever  afterward,  as  well  as  a  sufficient 
consideration  for  the  trouble  a  thousand  persons  may  have  bad 
in  acquiring  the  art.  Girjs,  as  well  as  boys,  ought  to  be  sys- 
tematically taught  to  swim,  thus  rendering  them  more  hardy; 
and  taking  care  of  themselves  when  in  the  water,  instead  of 
their  present  fashionable  state  of  dependence  on  the  other  sex ; 
and,  in  cases  of  emergency,  such  as  frequently  occurring, 
making  them  instrumental  in  saving  instead  of  endangering  the 
lives  of  their  fellow- creatures.  On  these  accounts,  here  and 
there  may  be  found  one  of  our  most  accomplished  ladies  an 
adept  in  the  deligliiful  amusement. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  prejudice  has  so  generally  excluded 
females  from  an  exercise  so  healthful  to  body  and  mind,  so 
useful  in  times  of  danger,  and  so  easily  acquired,  particularly  as 
they  would  learn  it  more  easily  than  males,  and  as  the  exercise 
of  swimming,  as  said  by  medical  men,  would  be  peculiarly  useful 
to  certain  functions  peculiar  to  females.  In  exposed  situations, 
a  loose  dress  from  the  neck  to  the  ankles,  would  satisfy  all 
claims  of  propriety.  It  would  by  no  means  give  them  a  mas- 
culine air ;  but,  it  would  give  them  that  kind  of  confidence  in 
an  element,  for  which  the  human  figure  and  organs  are  not 
adapted,  that  would  render  them  greatly  attractive  to  persons 
of  tne  best  taste. 

One  of  the  first  things  a  person  is  to  learn  on  entering  the 
water  is  to  breathe  throujrh  the  nose,  as  soon  as  the  head  rises 
above  the  surface,  instead  of  opening  the  mouth,  as  all  are  in- 
clined to  do  after  a  suspension  of  breath.  This  is  to  prevent 
the  water  from  getting  into  the  throat,  which  not  only  produces 
an  unpleasant  sensation — a  tendency  to  suffocation ;  luid  to 
keep  the  specific  gravity  of  Xhe  body  lighter  than  water,  as  it 
naturally  is ;  whereas,  if  water  wera  admitted  freely  into  the 
lungs,  it  would  not  be  lighter.  Of  course  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  body  would  then  be  to  sink.  All  that  would  prevent  it 
from  sinking  is  that  peculiar  motion  of  the  arms  and  legs  in 
which  consists  the  art  of  swimming ;  this  motion  is  striking  the 
water*  alternatelv  with   the  hands  and  feet — which,  like  oars, 

ft  ^  ' 

row  a  person  for wami — the  body  being  kept  a  little  oblique, 
the  more  easily  to  preserve  the  head  erect  and  the  mouth  above 
the  surface. 

The  art  of  swimming  is  easily  learnt,  if  the  person  is  calm 
and  collected.  There  are  but  few  rules  to  be  observed.  The 
process  is  perfectly  simple.  But  if  there  is  any  trepidation  or 
alarm,  or  confusion  of  mind,  the  chance  is  that  these  directions 
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Tlie  true  courage  is  ceol  ancl  cttlm.     The  bravest 
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wijl  be  disregsnJed,  and  that  fHilure  wilf  be  the  consequefH^. 
Bat  as  soon  as  the  mind  in  relieved  from  fear,  and  one  feds 
bimaeif  safe,  no  more  difficulty  will  be  experienced  ip  swimming 
than  in  walking.  The  operation  of  fear  upon  our  muscular 
adbn  is  most  extraordinary.  It  is  well  known  that  one  on  the 
upper  clifi^  of  a  high  mountain  precipice,  or  walking  on  the  roof 
of  a  high  edifice  along  the  edge,  if  he  gaze  downward,  will  be 
liable  to  fall.  But  were  it  not  for  fear,  or  a  peculiar  sensation 
in  the  head  called  dizziness,  he  would  be  no  more  liable  to  fall 
than  if  he  were  walking  along  at  the  base  of  these  elevations. 
It  is  much  the  sa^ne  in  the  water.  Other  land  animals,  when 
east  into  the  water,  swim  naturally — much  as  they  walk ;  sel- 
dom is  one  drowned,  unless  under  the  pressure  of  a  strong 
current,  or  from  exhaustion.  True,  man  in  swimming  requires 
4  different  position,  and  a  different  action  of  the  limbs,  from 
'  thai  in  walking,  but  both  are  acquired  without  difficulty,  and  in 
a  very  short  period.  It  may  be  done  half  a  dozen  times  over 
while  the  habit  i^  acquired  of  riding  on  horseback  with  grace 
and  ease. 

Many  of  the  advantages  derived  from  swimming  are  the  same 
as  those  received  in  bathing,  without  a  knowledge  of  this  art. 
But  it  is  apparent  that  the  pleasure  in  bathing  would  be  far 
greater  could  there  be  an  indulgence  in  the  other  at  tlie  same 
time.  In  bathing  upon  the  sea-shore,  or  upon  the  margin  of 
rivers,  lakes,  or  ponds,  without  a  knowledge  of  it,  there  is  cer- 
tciinly  a  degree  of  hazivd  to  life,  which  cannot  fail,  in  a  measure, 
to  be  viewed  with  unpleasant  apprehensions.  This  must  in  all 
situations  be  the  case*  where  there  is  not  a  consciousness  of 
exemption  from  all  danger.  Even  the  possibility  of  peril  to 
timid  minds  will  be  a  perpetual  source  of  disquietude.  To 
thousands  of  persons  there  would  be  no  satisfaction  on  board  a 
steamboat  or  in  a  locomotive  railroad  car ;  indeed,  there  would 
be  a  perpetual  sensation  of  alarm,  till  familiarized  to  the  power 
that  may  be  exercised  over  steam.  So  it  is  to  persons  m  the 
water  unable  to  swim.  And  how  an.\ious  parents  are  for  the 
safety  of  their  children,  unable  to  do  it,  when  in  the  act  of 
bathing  1  Besides,  those  who  can  swim  may  remain  in  the 
water  longer  than  those  who  cannot.  The  exercise  afforded  in 
swimming,  together  with  the  mental  excitement,  produces  an 
animal  warmtn,  that  prevents  for  a  lonc^  period  al(  liability  to 
chills.  And  there  is  a  correspondingly  mcreased  advantage  to 
health,  not  to  be  overlooked.  But,  as  swimming  calls  into  violent 
action  a  greater  number  of  muscles  than  almost  any  other  kind 
of  labor,  it  quickly  induces  fatigue,  and  should  therefore  not  be 
coatmned  too  long.    Each  individual,  according  to  hh  age  or 
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He  vho  loves  to  employ  bjmsclf  well  can  never  want  Bometljiog  t^  do. 


ttliuithiii,  MW  him,  at  last,  ftfll  cfead  at  hftr  feet    With  the  greatest 
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healtfi,  must  judge  for  bimsetf  hon  far  tt  can  with  safety  be 
practiced. 

ItMs  during  the  deaaon  of  summer  aTone  that  most  |>er80Q9 
can  with  propriety  indulge  in  this  species  of  exercise.  The 
savage,  inaeed,  is  known  to  do  it  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  in 
the  middle  of  winter,  in  northern  climates,  to  plunge  into  the 
coldest  streams  of  running  water,  without  detriment.  But 
persons  reared  amidst  the  luxuries  and  reSnements  of  civilized 
society,  cannot  expect  to  do  it  without  endangering  life  and 
health  too.  It  is  important  to  select  fur  the  amusement  of 
swhnming  a  pure  running  stream  of  sufficient  depth,  and  if 
possible,  with  a  sandy  shore  or  bottom ;  for,  if  th6  bottom  be 
rough  and  uneven,  whether  it  be  the  margin  of  a  standing  or 
flowing  water,  the  exercise  will  be  less  pleasant,  if  not  danger- 
ous. And  stagnant,  and  thickly-shadeu  pools,  particularly  in 
the  neighborhood  of  marshes,  ought  carefully  to  be  avoided. 

On  leaving  the  water,  much  the  same  course  should  be  taken 
88  on  leaving  it  after  bathing  simply.  The  body  should  be 
wiped  entirely  dry,  by  hard  rubbing,  y  as  to  occasion  friction. 
Hence,  a  coarse  towel  is  far  better  than  a  fine  one.  The  friction 
thus  produced,  preserves  a  free  circulation  of  the  blood.  And 
after  dressing,  it  is  better  to  take  gentle  exercise,  eitlier  by 
walking  or  moderate  manual  labor.  To  sit  down  or  rdhiain 
inactive  after  the  exercise  of  swimming,  would  be  extremely 
hazardous,  and  should  never  be  allowed. 

The  art  of  swimming  has  been  vievii^d  with  so  much  interest, 
that  <  the  greatest  philosophers  have  written  treatises  upon  it. 
Among  the  number,  Saltzman,  S^iint  Pierre,  and  Franklin,  may 
be  named.  The  latter  made  a  calculation,  based  on  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  human  body,  how  a  person,  unable  to  swim, 
accidentally  thrown  into  the  water,  can  best  be  preserved  from 
sinking.  We  have  not  space  for  a  detail  of  his  experiments. 
The  conclusion  only  will  be  given.  He  says  the  head  b  spe- 
cifically the  lightest  portion  of  a  human  figure ;  consequently, 
if  there  is  no  obstruction  from  struggling,  or  an  injudicious 
movement  of  the  hands  and  feet,  on  falling  into  the  water,  the 
position  will  be  erect ;  but,  that  the  water  will  rise  above  the 
mouth  and  nose,  so  as  to  prevent  breathing,  leaving  the  skuN, 
say  from  the  eyes,  only  projecting  from  the  surface.  Again»  the 
specific  g^^J^  ^  ^^®  front  part  of  the  head  is  lighter  than  the 
back  part,  llierefore,  when  thus  dtanding  erect  in  the  water, 
let  the  head  be  thrown  back  so  that  the  projective  portion  will 
be  the  fade ;  the  mouth  and  nose  thus  relieved,  the  process  of 
breathing  may  be  carried  on  for  a  considerable  time — perhaps 
till  adequate  relief  Is  furnished.    Let  any  person  fasten  a  piece 
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A  flMAisand  thinga  are  well  forgdt  for  peace  and  quietness' 


beewive  ererj  om  finds  hioMclf  at  este  in  his  compMij^    PolHe- 
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of  iron  «r  lead  to  one  end  of  a  straight  stick,  ihvs  making  the 
specific  gravity  of  that  end  tb^  heaviest ;  east  the  stick  into  the 
water,  and  it  will  assume  an  erect  posture,  the  heavy  end  down- 
ward, and  the.other  rising  perhaps  a  little  abo««  4lie  aurface. 
This  is  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Franklin's  theory. 

TYoB  is  the  purest  ezerdse  of  health, 
Tlie  kind  refresher  of  the  sammer-beats ; 
•  Kor  when  cold  winter  keens  th?  Idightening  ifeod, 

Would  I  weak-tfaivering  linger  on  the  brink. 
Thus  life  redoubles,  and  is  oft  preserved, 
By  the  bold  swinMner,«in  the  swift  elapse 
Of  accident  disastrous.    Hence  the  limbs 
Xjnt  into  foraa ;  and  the  same  Rsmtts  arm. 
That  rose  vietarious  o*er  the  eonqneMd  esitb, 
Fint  leara'd,  while  tender,  to  subdue  tfie  wave^ 
Even  fian  the  body's  pnrilgr*  the  laii^ 
Receives  a  secret  sympathetic  aid. 


TfiS  LAND  OF  OUB  BIBTH 


ANONYMOUS. 


Tbxxs  is  not  a  spot  in  the  wide-peopM  earA 
8o  dear  to  the  heart  as  the  lapd  of  our  birth ; 
Tis  the  home  of  our  childhood !  the  bcautiCiil  apot 
Which  mem'ry  retains  when  all  eke  is  forgoi. 

May  the  blessings  of  God 

Ever  hallow  the  sod. 
And  its  valleys  and  hills  by  our  ehiUrea  be  trod. 

Can  the  language  of  atraogers»  in  accents  uD)cnpWQt 
Send  a  thrill  to  our  bosom  like  that  of  our  own  } 
The  face  nay  be  fair,  and  tb^  smile  may  bf  bland» 
Bat  it  breathes  not  the  tones  of  our  dear  mtive  land. 

There's  no  spot  on  earth 

like  the  limd  of  our  birth, 
Wh^re  heroQs  keep  gustrd  oV  tl^  ator  and  Vmrth  I 


poverty  iwr  (mt  rich^  urUl  b^r  mtapoa 


!«• 


of  the  Emjiefor  I*eter.    The  latter  might  attract  his  «ye ;  b«i 
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How  Bweet  is  the  language  which  iavght  us  to  bleBd 
The  dear  name  of  parent,  of  husband  and  friend  ; 
Which  taught  us  to  iisp  on  our  mother's  soft  breast 
The  ballads  she  sung  as  she  rocked  us  to  rest ! 

May  the  blessings  of  God 

Ever  hallow  the  sod. 
And  its  yalleys  and  hills  by  our  children  be  trod  I 


NEATNESS  IN  FARMING.      . 

How  mean  the  order  and  perfectioa  aotight 
In  the  best  prodoct  of  the  huoBan  thought, 
Oompai^d  to  the  ^reat  harmoay  that  reigas. 
In  what  the  spirit' of  the  world  ordaiael 

A  WRrrxR  who  should  recommend  neatness  to  any  other  per- 
son than  a  farmer,  or  to  any  other  description  of  labor  but  ag- 
riculture, would  probably  be  laughed  at  for  spending  bis  time 
in  vindicating  truths  that  are  self-evident,  and  in  enforcing  hab- 
its which  commend  themselves  to  the  taste  and  the  common 
sense  of  every  decent  person.  -  What,  recommend  neatness  to  a 
woman  who,  if  she  were  to  be  destitute  of  it — if  her  face  and 
hands  were  dirty — if  ner  clothes  were  not  only  dirty,  hut  tat- 
tered— if  filth  characterized  her  entire  domestic  organization — 
and  especially  if  her  cookery  partook  of  the  general  character 
in  the  preceding  specifications,  would  be  to  us  an  object  ci  un- 
mitigated disgust ;  past  all  reclamation ;  and  of  course  all  efiforts 
for  it  lost !  Or,'  suppose  we  should  undertake  to  fratne  a  syl- 
logistic argument  m  favor  of  neatness  in  the  manufacture  of 
shoes  and  boots ; — in  the  making  of  wearing  apparel ;  in  the 
erection  of  fences  and  dwelling-houses ;  in  the  construction  of 
household  furniture  and  carriages ;  or,  indeed,  in  any  kmd  of 
mechanical  productions,  and  haw  useless  would  be  our  labor ! 
If  there  were  to  be  a  want  of  neatness  in  any  of  these  matters, 
the  operator  would  receive  no  patronage,  and  would  be  a  re- 
proach to  his  craft.  y 

Yet  among  a  very  laige  portion  of  agriculturists,  if  one  of 
their  number  were  generally  guilty  of  what  is  called  neatness  in 
the  management  of  his  farm,  he  would  become  obnoxious  to 
their  most  serious  animadversion.  If  the  fences  about  his  house 
were  firm  and  well  painted,  and  the  gates  well  secured  by  bin- 
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gire  advice,  but  we  cannot  give  condact.    However,  tliey  that  will 
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ges  and  fastenings,  it  would  be  with  them  a  matter  of  marvel 
bow  he  could  afford  to  do  it !  If  his  chains,  and  ploughs,  and 
harrows,  and  axes,  and  hoes,  and  wagons,  and  rakes,  were 
packed  away  in  a  proper  place,  when  not  in  use,  they  would 
ask  with  a  sneer  how  he  ever  found  time  to  do  anything  else  ! 
If  his  bams  and  his  st^ibles  did  not  eonstantiy  exhibit  scenes  of  ? 
confusion  and  disorder,  and  if  the  grounds  about  his  house  did  | 
I  j  not,  in  fresh  ornaments,  resemble  his  cattle-yard,  they  would 
imagine  he  would  be  ruined  by  his  pride !  And  if  he  should  ^ 
make  his  appearance  at  church,  or  elsewhere  in  public,  with  a  ^ 
horse  welt  .cleaned  and  sleek,  with  boots  black  and  welt  pol-  i 
ished  ;  with  a  suit  of  clothes  free  from  dust  and  barn-dirt,  the  g 
collar  of  the  coat  neatly  folded  outward  instead  of  being  turned  g" 
inward,  the  climax  of  their  apprehensions  would  find  utterance  ?* 
in  exclamation,  that  he  was  turning  gentleman,  instead  of  be-  *j 
ing  a  plain  farmer  !  ^ 

Now  there  is  no  poetry — no  hyperbole  in  all  this ;  it  is  plain  g 
matter  of  fact.  Ride  through  our  ngriculturHl  districts,  and 
J  '  s^'C  if  neatness  on  their  premises  might  not  throw  them  into  a 
a  '  panic !  If  there  is  ambition  among  them,  it  would  resemble  ^ 
i  that  formerly  among  scholars,  to  see  who  could  be  most  slov-  j, 
i  S  i  enly ;  when  it  was  thought  that  genius  was  incompatible  with  ^ 
S  I  personal  comeliness ;  and  that  great  learning  was  inversely  pro-  % 
Jt  I  portioned  to  the  decencies  of  social  life.  Such  passports  to  lit-  I* 
is  ;  erarj  eminence  are  now  exploded ;  and  uic  public  does  not 
Jl  I  believe,  no«r-a-days,  that  the  wearing  a  shirt  three  months  with- 
"l  I  out  being  washed,  and  boots  twelve*  months  without  being 
^  '  brushed,  in  the  least  degree  quicken  the  genius  to  unfold  the  . 
mysteries  of  philosophy  or  to  write  poetry.  Our  quondam  • 
scholars  have  been  driven  to  abandon  all  this  nonsense ;  to  de-  S 
peod  on  their  brains  rather  than  on  old  and  dirty  clothes 
for  literary  eminence.  Our  slovenly  farmers  ought  U>  follow 
their  example  I  ^ 

.  It  might  seem  that  the  portion  of  agriculturists  alluded  to  3 
•  would  m'ed  no  other  inducement  to  effect  a  reformation  in  this  «^ 
m;itter,  than  the  example  of  another  portion  of  them  who  have  % 
already  effected  it  in  a  most  thorough  manner.  It  is  a  gratify- 
ing fact,  that  now  may  be  found  not  a  few  conspicuous  excep-  S 
lions  to  the  strictures  above  made.  It  might  seem  that  even  a  s" 
casual  glance  in  passing  along  by  two  farms-^ne  the  picture  ^ 
of  neatness,  and  the  other  the  picture  of  bad  taste  and  sloven-* 
lincss — would  induce  the  proprietor  of  the  latter  to  follow  the 
footsteps  of  the  other.  Fortunately,  the  reformation  is  extend- 
ing itself.  Every  year  furnishes  new  evidence  of  it.  The  num- 
ber of  tidy  farmera  is  constantly  increasing.     This  is  the  spirit 

There  it  do  better  advice  tbsn  to  look  always  at  the  iwue  of  tlttngt. 
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of  the  age.  This  is  one  .of  the  results  of  the  risiog' character 
of  American  farmers ;  of  their  growing  intelligence.  It  looks 
well !  It  furnbhes  evidence  that  thej  are  beginning  to  respect 
themselves  and  their  vocation ;  and  that  their  fanuJies  will  not 
be  ashamed  of  it.  A  few  years  more  of  similar  demonstratioas 
will  give  a  new  aspect  to  these  important  interests. 

The  idea  that  an  attention  to  the  particulars  specified,  and 
others  that  might  be*  named,  will  consume  all  the  profits  of  a 
farm,  is  an  error.  The  actual  cost  in  money  will  be  trifling. 
The  roost  of  it  will  be  labor  performed  at  times  when  nothing 
would  be  done.  A  few  hints  will  be  given  to  show  how  it  may 
be  effected.  It  b  admitted  that  the  individual  has  no  cash  that 
can  well  be  spared  for  such  things.  But  be  has  a  Wood-lot ; 
he  has  a  team.  Let  him,  in  the  leisure,  carry  a  load  of  wood 
to  the  blacksmith,  and  procure  what  iron-work  is  wanted.  Let 
him  take  a  few  loads  to  market,  and  get  the  lumber  needed.  Let 
him  take  a  few  more,  and  get  paint  and  oil.  In  stormy  weath- 
er, let  him  work  up  enough  of  his  lumber  into  palings  for  fence 
about  his  house.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  let  him  take  a  day 
and  put  it  up,  using  the  broken  fragments  of  the  old  fence  fur 
fuel.  To  secure  the  services  of  the  painter  for  applying  the 
paint  already  obtained,  go  and  plough  his  garden  for  him.  In 
some  such  way  he  may,  in  a  year  or  two,  entirely  change  the 
complexion  of  his  establishment  without  being  a  dollar  in  cash 
the  poorer  for  it.  fN^or  is  thb  all.  He  acquires  the  habit  of 
seeing  how  the  leisure  can  be  used ;  how  money  can  be  earned, 
too ;  so  that  when  these  improvements  are  completed,  by  the 
same  mode  of  operation,  the  avails  are  converted  into  cash  and 
laid  up.  Any  one  may  perceive  that  such  may  be  the  conse- 
quence. Hence,  instead  of  being  impoverished  by  this  attention 
to  appearances,  in  five  years'  time  he  actually  begins  to  show 
signs  of  thrift  and  prosperity,  that  in  his  old  course  never  would 
have  been  realized. 

Such  have  actually  been  the  results  in  cases  well  known.  A 
writer  in  the  Cultivator  says,  "  Some  of  the  very  best  farmers 
with  whom  we  are  acquainted — whose  eminent  success  and 
heavy  profits  separate  them,  in  this  respect,  in  bold  distinctness 
from  the  rest  of  their  neighbors — are  patterns  of  oeatness ;  and 
the  touch  of  their  hand  in  the  expulsion  of  every  kind  of  nui- 
sance is  visible  all  over  their  farms.  Their  door*yards  show 
that  the  master  is  '  at  home ;'  the  barn-yard,  which  is  not  so 
near  the  house  that  all  the  butter  and  cheese  manufactured  is 
flavored  with  the  effluvia,  exhibits  the  same  neatness,  even  where 
all  the  refuse  of  other  places  is  collected  for  enriching  in  due 
lime  the  rest  of  the  farm.    A  farmer  of  our  acquaintance,  with 
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one  hnndred  and  sixty  aorea*  in  whose  (arm-yard  we  oould 
scarcely  ever  discover  the  wisp  of  straw  in  the  wron^  place,  re- 
marked, '  O,  I  don't  attempt  to  make  a  great  deal  from  my 
farm — I  expend  so  roach  in  improvements,  that  my  clear  pro6t8 
are  only  about  two  thousand  dollars  a  ye^ur.'  Another  of  those 
neat  farmers,  in  whose  fields  cockle  and  chess  obtain  no  foot- 
hold, nor  along  whose  fences  a  solitary  elder-bush  or  nettle  is 
ever  seen,  raised  twenty-seven  hundred  dollars  worth  of  farm 
produce  at  the  prices  of  1844 ;  and  both  of  these  farmers  live 
in  Western  New  York,  where  prices  are  comparatively  low, 
entirely  away  from  tlie  peculiar  advantages  of  market  which 
neiimesa  to  great  cities  gives,  which  is  an  important  circum- 
stance." 

From  little  matters  let  us  pan  to  len, 
And  lightly  touch  the  mysteries  of  dress  ; 
The  outward  forms  the  inner  man  reveal-^ 
We  guess  the  pulp  before  we  eat  the  peel. 

There  is  no  intention  to  recommend  farmers  to  become  dan- 
diea  in  their  own  personal  appearance.  It  would  be  in  bad 
taste  for  them  to  dress  as  it  may  be  proper  for  merchants  to 
do.  While  they  should  scorn  to  be  offensive  to  the  most  sen- 
sitive, from  disregard  to  cleanliness  and  comely  attire,  it  would 
render  them  ridiculous,  if  they  were  to  appear  on  their  farms 
in  clothes  too  good  to  admit  of  attending  to  the  labors  of  their 
occupation.  Both  the  quality  and  the  color  of  garments  should 
be  selected  in  reference  of  their  contemplated  exposure  to  injury. 
If  a  merchant  were  to  appear  in  his  office  with  clotlies  suitable  to 
be  worn  in  the  labor  upon  a  farm,  and  the  farmer  were  to  appear 
amidst  his  daily  avocations  with  a  new  suit  of  fine  black  broad- 
cloth suitable  for  the  office  of  the  merchant,  both  would  show 
bad  taste,  and  become  liable  to  ridicule.  And  it  would  be 
equally  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  farmer  will  have  his 
horses  as  sleek  and  shining,  and  his  carriage  as  well  vamisbed, 
as  the  gentleman  who  employs  a  man  solely  to  have  the  care 
of  the  stable.  And  while  the  farmer  should  cause  his  cattle-* 
stalls  and  pig-pens  to  be  frequently  cleaned  and  rendered  inof- 
fensive; yet  no  reasonable  person  -would  recommend  him  to 
have  the  latter  fitted  up  to  resemble,  in  appearance,  the  sum- 
mer-house  of  a  garden.  There  is  a  medium  in  all  these  things ; 
and  good  sense  will  dictate  to  any  one  what  that  medium  is. 
No  person  can  be  more  averse  thad  the  author  to  extravagant 
expenditures,  in  the  support  of  silly  or  fantastic  lbolene8» 


Let  bim  speak  wha  fsesives ;  let  tke  giver  bold  his  psaes 
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wbethec  on  the  farm  or  in  the  house — ^whether  in  the  eity  or 
the  country. 

Nature  makes  her  happj  home  with  man 
Where  many  a  goi^geous  flower  ti  duly  fed^ 


Since  preparing  the  chapter  on  agrrieuUural  wealth,  the  au- 
thor has  seen  an  Address  before  the  New  York  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  by  the  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  so 
replete  with  sound  sense,  so  much  in  accordance  with  his  own 
views,  and  particularly  as  expressed  in  that  chapter,  he  is  in- 
duced to  transcribe  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  address.     In 
doing  this,  he  would  recommend  his  readers  to  peruse  and  study 
the  whole  of  it.     Such  productions  cannot  be  too  much  -read, 
g    They  serve  to  drive  away  the  films  that  mar  the  vision  of  super- 
's   ficial  thinkers.    This  address  should  be  printed  and  gratuitously 
£    circulated  as  a  tract. 

J        What,  then,  says  he,  is  the  position  of  the  American  farmer, 
^    when  compared  with  that  of  the  merchant,  the  politician,  the 
1    lawyer  ?     Should  he  be  content  with  his  lot  for  himself  and  his 
'i    children  ?    Or  should  he  leave  his  occupation  and  adopt  some 
^    other  ?    Like  every  other  position,  that  of  the  farmer  has  its 
I    dark  side  as  well  as  its  bright  one.    And  to  decide  on  its  com- 
J    parative  advantages,  we  must  inquire  what  is  the  object  of  man's 
,  ^   existence,  and  how  he  shall  attain  the  end  of  his  b«og  ? 
I        To  these  questions,  history  and  revelation,  the  world  around 
^    us,  and  the  spirit  within  us,  answer,  that  the  object  of  man's 
existence  is  happiness.     Happiness  here,  and  happiness  forever. 
And  the  condition  of  that  happiness  is  the  diligent  and  proper 
exercise  of  his  affections  and  his  faculties.     If  this  be  the  case, 
does  the  situation  of  the  American  farmer  offer  a  fair  opportu- 
nity of  insuring  this  happiness  ? 

Keep  alaof  from  all  quanels ;  be  neither  a  witness  nor  a  party. 
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With  its  own  rill,  or  on  its  spangled  bed.  • 
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is  the  life  which  thoee  who  fret  in  gnill^  - 

And  guilty  cities,  never  knew ;  the  life^ 
Led  by  primeval  ages,  uncomipt, 
When  aogels  dwelt,  and  Ood  himself,  with  man ! 
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To  be  happy  is  the  object  of  life,  and  all  that  the  wrld  can 
give  toward  it,  is  health  and  competence.  ''Health  or  body  is 
above  all  riches,  and  a  strong  body  is  above  infinite  wealth.'^ 
And  wbefe  is  health  to  be  found  ?  There  is  no  need  of  an 
audibie  answer.  Look  around  on. an  assembljr^froni  the  rural 
districts  of  the  country,  and  we  shall  see  bright  eyes  and  bloom- 
ing cheeks,  iLs  well  as  strong  arms  and  untiring  strength,  giving 
testimony  that  earth's  first  blessing  is  bestowed  upon  those  who 
labor  upon  her  bosom. 

But  health  is  often  undervalued  by  its  possessor,  or  only  ap- 
preciated when  lost.  Wealth,  the  more  obvious  and  immediate 
reward  of  labor,  is  the  chief  pursuit  of  the  active.  And  here  the 
farmer  thinks  he  hi(s  a  right  to  complain.  The  merchant  will 
sometimes  make  more  in  a  jter  than  he  can  make  in  a  lifetime ; 
and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  sometimes  asks,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  leave  small  rewards,  though  regular  and  certain,  for 
the  chance  of  obtaining  greater  ?  To  decide  this  question,  we 
must  ask.  What  is  the  price  he  pays  ?  What  b  the  reward  he 
obtains  ? 

What  is  the  price  he  pays  ?  To  say  nothing  of  his  moral 
exposures,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  health  of  body  and 
serenity  of  mind.  Follow  such  a  one  into  the  crowded  streets, 
or  the  close  workshop.  His  strength  for  a  time  sustains  him, 
but  confinement  and  bad  air  soon  deprive  him  of  his  healthful 
energy,  and  disease  and  premature  decay  become  too  often  his 
portion.  But  supposing  health  can  be  preserved,  where  is  his 
serenity  of  mind  t 

The  risks  attendant  on  rapid  accumulation  are  always  in  pro- 
portion to  the  chances  of  success.  The  farmer  sows  his  seed, 
and  has  no  doubt  but  that  the  harvest  will  repay  liim.  But  he 
who  embarks  )f  speculations  that  promise  sudden  and  great 
wealth,  knows  that  he  may  be  "  sowing  the  wind  to  reap  the 
whirlwind."  And  the  constant  fear  of  such  a  result  im bitters 
his  days  and  renders  his  nights  re^^tless.  And  if  attained,  suc- 
cess gives  but  little  satisfaction.  The  higher  the  rise,  the  wider 
the  horizon  ;  the  greater  the  accumulation,  the  more  exorbitant 
the  desire.  And  this  is  not  the  extent  of  the  evil.  A  total 
want  of  independence  is  too  often  the  result.  Few  men  in  oar 
community  have  those  resources  that  will  enable  them  to  carry 
on  extensive  operations  on  their  own  means.  Almost  all  depend 
on  borrowing,  anfl  the  borrower  is  the  servant  of  the  lender. 

But, -even  if  success  should  be  the  portion  of  the  aspirant  for 
riches,  when  is  he  to  attain  it  ?  Does  it  come  forward  to  meet 
him  ?  Years  of  anxiety  may  be  repaid  by  wealth ;  but  how 
seldom  is  this  the  case !    More  than  ninety  in  every  hnndted. 
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Keep  money  wben  yon  are  youof  ,  tkat  you  may  have  it  when  yon  are  old. 


Virgil  owes  almost  M  much  to  Thcocritm.  in  bis  Paatonl^  as  to 
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even  in  ^?uUr  mercantile  pursuits,  fail.  There  are  bat  few 
capittil  prizes  in  thb  lottery.  The  name  of  the  fortunate  bolder 
may  be  seen  at  every  comer,  but  where  are  the  ninety  and  nine 
who  draw  blanks  ?  And  if  attained,  how  uncertain  its  posses- 
sion !  Wealth  **  gotten  by  vanity/'  by  which  I  suppose  Solo- 
mon meant  by  speculation,  "  shall  be  diminished*  but  he  that 
gathereth  by  labor  shall  increase/'  is  a  doctrioe  as  true  now  as 
when  first  delivered,  and  is  one  which  the  experience  of  every 
age  tends  to  corroborate. 

And  after  all»  what  is  the  advantage  of  great  wealth,  or  what 
is  great  wealth  itself?  It  exists  only  in  comparison.  "  A  man 
is  as  well  off/'  said  the  great  capitalist  of  the  United  States, ' 
"  who  is  only  worth  half  a  million  of  dollars,  as  he  would  be  if  h« 
were  rich."  And  one  of  the  satirical  papers  of  the  day  tells  us 
that  when  Baron  Rothschild,  the  Jewish  baBker>  i^ad  that  the 
income  of  Louis  Philippe  was  only  fifty  dollars  a  minute,  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  for  he  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of 
such  destitution.  After  the  comforts  of  life  are  supf^ied,  wealth 
becomes  merely  an  imaginary  advantage,  and  its  possessioQ  does 
not  confer  any  material  for  happiness,  which  an  industrious  i^d 
forehanded  farmer  does  not  possess.  "We  will  conquer  all 
Italy,"  said  Pyrrhus,  to  his  prime  minister,  "  and  then  we  wiU 
pass  into  Asia ;  we  will  overrun  her  kingdoms,  and  then  w« 
will  wage  war  upon  Africa,  and  when  we  have  conquered  all, 
we  will  sit  down  quietly  and  enjoy  ourselves."  "  And  why," 
replied  the  minister,  "  should  we  not  sit  down  and  enjoy  our- 
selves without  taking  all  this  trouble  ?"  And  why  may  not 
you,  it  may  be  said  to  many  an  aspirant  after  w/ealth,  enjoy  in 
reality  all  you  seek,  in  your  present  condition  ? 

"  Oive  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches,"  was  the  prayer  of  one 
of  the  sages  of  antiquity.  And  Lard  Bacon,  the  wisest  man  ojf 
modern  times,  says,  "  S&ek  not  proud  riches,  but  rather  such  as 
thou  may  est  get  justly,  use  soberly,  distribute  cheerfully,  and 
leave  contentedly.  And  can  there  be  a  truer  description  of  a 
farmer's  fortune  ?  There  is  no  greater  independence  than  U^at 
possessed  by  the  contented,  forehanded  farmer.  "Tell  your 
master,"  said  a  Roman  general,  to  the  ambassador  of  the  King 
of  Persia,  who  came  to  bribe  him  with  great  wealth,  and  found 
him  washing  the  vegetables  that  were  to. constitute  his  dinner 
with  his  own  hands,  **  tell  your  master  that  all  the  gold  in 
Persia  can  never  bribe  the  man  who  can  contentedly  live  upon 
turnips.*' 

The  answer  was  as  true  in  philosophy,  as  it  was  elevated  in 
patriotism.  To  be  happy  man  must  limit  his  desires.  And 
when  he  has  sufficient  for  his  needs^  should  remember  that  the  | 


He  who  ploagfas  his  land,  sad  bre^- cattle,  spins  gold. 


ezhawtleM.    In  all  the  ebbings  and  the  fiowings  of  hifl  genius,  in 
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temptations  and  perplexities  incident  to  overgrown  we^Cth  more 
than  counterbalance  its  seeming  advantnges.  Health  of  body 
and  competence  of  estate  are  all  the  requisites  for  organic  hap- 
piness that  the  world  can  bestow.  And  to  say  that  agricultural 
pursuits  are  eminently  calculated  to  insure  these,  is  only  to  reite- 
Hite  the  langmige  of  past  ages,  and  to  rejj^at  the  testimony  of 
our  own.  If  you  leave  such  pursuits,  the  hazard  increases  as 
the  pro6t  augments.  The  amount  of  the  premium  is  always 
proportioned  to  the  greatness  of  the  risk. 

But  health  and  the  conveniences  of  life  are  not  all  that  a  man 
requires  to  make  him  happy.  He  desires  to  be  useful,  he  wishes 
to  be  esteemed.  And  what  profession  can  boast  of  a  higher 
claim  to  utility  than  that  of  the  farmer  ?  •^fhe  greater  part  of 
mankind  must  be  agriculturists,  and  on  their  characters  the 
well-being  of  every  state  must  depend.  Our  free  institutions 
are  valued,  but  how  shall  they  be  preserred  ?  By  the  virtue  of 
the  people.  History  gives  no  other  answer.  No  truth  is  more 
clearly  emblazoned  on  her  pages  than  that  if  a  nation  would  be 
free,  they  must  be  intelligently  virtuous.  And  here  the  ai(ri- 
cultural  class  becomes  of  the  first  importance  to  the  state.  The 
influence  of  a  virtuous  yeomanry  on  her  character,  like  that  of 
the  air  on  the  individual,  is  seen  in  the  strength  of  those  who 
are  unconscious  of  its  presence. 
'  The  agriculiural  life  is  one  emittently  calculated  for  human 
happiness  and  hunian  virtue.  But  let  no  other  calling  or  pur- 
suit of  honest  industry  be  despised  or  envied.  One  cannot  say 
unto  another,  *^  I  have  no  need  of  (heeV  And  to  every  one  there 
are  compensations  made  that  render  all,  in  a  great  degree,  satis- 
fied with  their  lot.  Envy  not  the  wealth  of  the  merchant ;  it 
has  been  won  by  anxieties  that  you  never  knew,  and  is  held  by 
so  fniil  a  tenuis  as  to  deprive  its  possessor  of  perfect  secfurity 
and  perfect  peace.  While  your  slumbeA  have  been  sound,  his 
h:ive  been  disturbed  by  calculating  chances,  by^  fearful  anticipa- 
tions, by  uncertiiinty  of  results.  The  reward  of  your  labor  is 
sure.  He  feels  that  an  hour  may  strip  him  of  his  possessions, 
and  turn  him  and  his  family  on  the  world  in  debt  and  penury. 

Envy  not  the  learning  of  the  student.  The  hue  on  his  cheek 
testifies  of  the  vigils  by  which  it  has  been  attained.  He  has 
grown  pale  over  the  midnight  lamp.  He  has  been  shut  up 
from  the  pro!*pect  of  nature,  while  sound  sleep  and  refreshing 
breezes  have  been  your  portion  and  your  health. 

Envy  not  the  successful  statesman.  His  name  may  be  in 
every  one's  mouth.  His  reputation  may  be  the  property  of  his 
country,  but  envy  and  detraction  Have  marked  him.  His  plans 
are  thwarted,,  his  principles  attacked,  his  ends  misrepresented. 
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He  who  abandoati  his  poor  kindred,  Ood  will  fornalro  him. 
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And  if  iie  attuin  to  the  highest  station,  it  is  to  feel  that  hb 
power  only  enables  him  to  make  one  ungrateful,  and  hundreds 
his  enemies,  for  every  favor  he  can  bestow. 

Envy  no  one.  .The  situation  of  an  independent  farmer  stands 
among  tlie  fin^,  for  Ltappiness  and  virtue.  It  is  the  one  to 
which  statesmen  ai^  warriors  have  retired,  to  find,  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  works  of  nature,  that  serenity  which  more 
coni$picuous  stations  could  not  impart.  It  b  the  situation  in 
which  God  placed  his  peculiar  people  in  the  land  of  Judea,  and 
to  which  all  the  laws  and  institutions  of  his  ^reat  lawgiver  had 
immediate  reference.  And  when,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  the 
privileges  of  the  chosen  seed  were  to  iie  extended  to  all  his 
children,  it  was  to  «hepherds,  abiding  in  the  field,  that  the  glad 
tidings  of  great  joy  were  first  announced.  Health  of  body, 
serenity  of  min<],  and  competence  of  estate,  wait  upon  this  hon- 
ol^ible  calling ;  and  in  giving  these,  it  gives  all  that  the  present 
can  bestow,  while  it  opens,  through  its  influence,  the  path  to 
Heaven. 

The  fall  of  kings, 
The  rage  of  nations,  and  the  crush  of  states, 
Move  Dot  the  man  who,  from  the  world  eacaped, 
In  still  retreats  aod  flowery  solitudes,     ' 
To  Nature* s  voioe  attends,  from  month  to  month,  « 

And  day  to  day,  through  the  revolving  year ; 
•  Admiring,  sees  her  in  her  every  shape ;  v 

Feels  all  her  sweet  emotioiis  at  his  heart ; 
IVikes  what  the  liberal  gives,  nor  thinks  of  menu 
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He  who  peeps  Ihrough  a  kej-hole  may  see  what  will  vex  hira. 
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§ 


AMUSEMENTS  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

For  HI  the  winds  do  blow ; 
The  earth  doth  rest,  Heayen  move,  and  foantains  flow. 
Kotbing  we  see  bat  means  our  good. 
As  our  delight,  or  as  our  treasure ; 
Hm  whole  is  either  our  cuplward  of  food, 
Or  eabinet  of  pleasure. 

There  aro  but  few  subjects  on  which  so  mucb  is  said  and 
written,  and  yet  so  imperfectly  understood,  as  the  practice  of 
what  passes  under  the  general  appellation  of  amusements.  Of 
some  sort  or  other,  they  are  maintained  in  the  varied  conditions 
of  life ;  among  savages  as  well  as  in  civilized  society.  T)ie 
term  is  by  no  means  confined  to  theatrical  exliibitions,  the  ball- 
room dance,  horse-racing,  a  game  of  cai'ds^  or  anything  else  of 
a  kindred  character.  It  embraces  whatever  may  be  adopted  to 
give  elasticity  to  the  mind  ^ben  overtaxed  with  any  pressure 
of  thought;  or  to  give  vigor  and  gracefulness  to  muscular  ac- 
tion. The  little  girl,  who  jumps  the  rope ;  the  young  lady, 
who  passes  an  hour  at  shutt^cock ;  the  little  boy,  who  sports 
bis  sled  on  the  hill-side  covered  with  ice ;  or  the  youth,  who 
adopts  the  more  manlike  locomotive  exercise  with  his  skates, 
are  examples  in  illustration  of  our  position.  Indeed,  much  that 
comes  under  the  name  of  physical  education  is  a  species  of 
amusement. 

With  this  preliminary  explanation,  it  may  be  affirmed  that 
most  persons,  if  not  all,  need  amusements ;  and,  if  those  who 
are  accustomed,  from  honest  religious  principle,  to  denounce 
everything  so  designated,  understood  the  philosophy  on  which 
their  use  is  predicated,  they  would  cease  to  denounoe,  indiscrim^ 
inately,  many  usages  called  amusements.  Much  of  the  preju- 
dice whicb  many  Christian  people,  feel  on  the  subject  is  natural, 
and  proceeds  from  the  best  of  motives.  It  is  well  known,  that 
there  are  the  most  unpardonable  excesses  with  some  persons  in 
their  amusements  ;  that  some  amusements,  in  themselves  inno- 
cent, are  perverted  to  purposes  the  most  ruinous  to  the  best 
interests  of  man;  and,  that  there  is  a  propensity  with  multi- 
tudes of  persons  to  neglect  useful  labor  and  occupaiion,  and 
make  amusements,  as  it  were,  the  main  business  of  life.  Tfie 
good  citizen,  as  well  as  the  conscientious  Christian,  deplores 
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A  hearty  good- will  never  wants  time  to  make  itself  manifest 
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everything  of  the  sort,  and  should  not  fail  to  devise  means  to 
prevent  it.  Still,  it  is  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  an  in- 
discriminate denunciation  will  lead  to  such  a  result.  Men  ha%*e 
become  accustomed,  oil  all  subjects,  to  investigato  for  them- 
selves ;  and  to  receive  no  hypothesis  simply  on  the  authority 
of  other  persons,  especially  if  opposed  to  any  of  their  own  pre- 
conceived opinions  or  social  habits.  They  would,  of  course, 
refer  to  the  apothegms  of  Solomon,  that  there  is  for  everything 
a  season — a  time  to  weep,  and  a  time  to  laugh ;  a  time  to 
mourn,  and  a  time  to  dance.  Reference  is  not  made  to  these 
apothegms  so  much  for  authority  in  settling  any  eomtroverted 
point  in  the  present  discussion,  as  to  show  that  three  thoqsand 
years  since  man  was  familiar  with  the  varied  expressions  of 
human  passion  as  he  now  is;  and,  also,  that  one  of  the  most 
prevalent  amusements  of  the  present  day  was  then  well  known, 
and  referred  to  as  l>eing  in  general  use. 

It  is  believed  that  the  cause  of  truth  and  good  morals  is  never 
promoted  by  dogmatical  assumptions.  Truth  rests  on  a  better 
foundation.  It  seeks  no  alliance  with  superficial  diplomatists. 
It  manifests  no  sympathy  for  such  as  set  themselves  up  as 
the  exclusive  umpires  of  public  opinion.  And,  especially,  it 
never  fails  to  repudiate  all  denunciations  from  any  doubtful  au- 
thority. Hence,  the  most  successful  advocacy  of  good  morals 
appeals  to  the  good  sense  of  the  community ;  it  spreads  out  its 
argument  in  forms  that  carry  interest  to  every  bosom — in 
colors  recognized  by  every  eye — and,  on  well-established  prin- 
ciples that  cannot  fail  of  carrying  conviction  In  every  logical 
mind.  It  treats  the  subject  of  amusements,  as  all  other  sub- 
jects should  be  treated,  on  general  principles — it  treats  them 
in  their  adaptation  to  certain  conditions  of  human  life ;  but  in 
no  case  uttering  indiscriminate  condemnation  of  everything 
bearing  the  name,  because,  in  some  cases,  what  is  termed 
amusement,  is  perverted  to  the  grossest  ends.  It  is  difficult  to 
name  an  object  but  what  has  been  abused.  Oftentimes  those 
the  most  excellent  in  themselves,  are  pervertod  the  most ;  and 
it  would  denote  a  mind  miserably  auscepiible  of  just  apprehen- 
sion or  critical  analysis  to  denounce  a  principle  in  physics  or 
ethics,  simply  because  there  has  been  a  wrong  application  of  it. 
H-As  not  health,  the  basis  of  personal  beauty  and  personal  hap- 
piness, been  vilely  abused  ?  Have  not  splendid  talents,  the  pass- 
ports and  the  watoh words  to  eminence  in  society,  been  grossly 
prostituted  to  the  vilest  purposes  ?  And  have  not  wealth  and 
power  been  desecrated  thousands  of  times  ?  Nay,  more ;  has 
the  ermine  of  judicial  dignity,  or  the  panoply  of  the  sacerdotal 
office,  never  been  seized  by  the  licentious  and  the  hypocritical  ? 
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The  truest  content  is  that  which  no  man  can  deprive  you  of. 
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An  object  or  a  usage  id  social  life  may  have  become  so  gen- 
erally }vbus$ed — may  have  become  bo  ruinous  in  its  results — may 
be  80  liable  or  convenient,  under  the  most  guarded  aut^ pices,  to 
such  a  perversion,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  prudence  and  wisdom 
to  place  it  under  the'  ban  of  universal  proscription.  Of  this 
dnss  might  be  named  every  usage  that  is  generally  prostituted 
to  gambling — a  confirmed  habit  for  which  is  the  most  despotic 
attribute  ever  leading  captive  a  rational  mind.  While  it  leads 
to  the  ruin  of  he>ilth,  to  the  ruin  of  fortune,  to  the  ruin  of  do- 
mestic peace,  the  con6rmed  tendency  to  it  is  so  fascinating  and 
80  bewildering,  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  resist  ila  course. 
Arguments  against  it  are  usually  the  most  impotent.  Entrea- 
ties and  persttsisions  are  alike  unheeded.  Neither  friendship  nor 
interest  retards  its  onward  progress.  And  even  the  person ifi- 
cutioD  of  its  final  catastrophe  is  viewed  wiih  seeming  indiffer- 
ence. A  usage,  therefore,  which  engenders  in  the  human  mind 
such  an  infatuation,  should  be  proscribed  with  the  unanimity 
that  is  applied  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  In  regard  to 
both  of  these,  hosts  of  men  have  been  found  incompetent  to 
resist  the  temptation.  In  everything  else  they  may  be  ralional 
and  efficient ;  but  here  they  are,  as  it  were,  insane  and  pow- 
erless. The  inebriate  and  the  gambler  have  seemingly  no  more 
moral  and  muscular  efficiency  to  fly  from  the  intoxicating  odors 
of  the  cup,  or  the  beguiling  snares  of  the  card-table,  than  a 
man  without  legs  is  able  to  escape  from  the  jaws  of  the  raven- 
ous wolf ;  or  than  a  charmed  bird  is  able  to  escape  the  poisonous 
fangs  of  the  rattlesnake.  » 

There  may  be,  too,  amusements  less  frightful  in  their  final 
results,  and  hence,  treated  with  more  forbearance ;  but,  if  view- 
ed wLh  a  telescope  of  nice  moral  capacity,  will  be  found  but 
liiile  less  to  be  avoided.  The  precipice  over  which  its  victims 
are  led  may  be  less  abrupt  and  precipitous ;  the  gulf  to  receive 
them  may  not  boil  and  foam  with  appalling  fury — ^its  surface 
may  appear  unruffled  and  smooth,  but  the  end,  nevertheless,  is 
ruin.  Allusion  is  here  made  tu  amusements  which  exercise  a 
dominion  equally  absolute  over  ardent  imaginations  and  minds 
ptirtjcularly  susceptible  to  social  influences.  These,  in  their  un- 
measured indulgence,  thetr  deprivation  of  needful  rest  and  sleep» 
their  exposures  to  the  cold,  midnight  air,  are  destructive  to 
health  of  body  and  vigor  of  mind ;  and,  what  k  far  worse,  by 
a  career  of  mental  dissipation,  long  indulged,  are  destructive 
of  the  highest  grade  or  religious  embellishment — an  active 
piety.  Such  amusements  are  to  be  cherished  with  as  little 
favor  as  thoae  which  end  in  gambling.  If  they  cannot  be 
controlled ;  if  they  cannot  be  kept  within  their  legitimate  do* 
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main,  they,  ala    ^%A  better  be  proecribed,  thovgk  b  tlwinadTes 
innocent.  ^ 

And  there  are  auriaements,  also,  hiTolying  expenditures  of 
money,  either  for  dress,  or  to  meet  other  conventionii]  ouikjs, 
that  are  frequently  incompatible  with  the  pecuniary  means  of 
those  who  constantly  indulge  in  them.  Nor  is  tins  the  only 
objection  to  the  class  of  amusements  here  intended.  Of  this 
class,  theatrical  representations  are  prominent ;  and,  aa  gener- 
ally sanctioned  and  maintained,  they  are,  to  say  the  least,  sub- 
versive of  good  taste  and  high  moral  culture,  not  leas  than  of 
good  cash  balances.  This  is  true  of  the  better  portions  of  soci- 
ety who  frequent  these  representations.  But,  with  those  of 
doubtful  or  low  positions  in  literature  or  morala,  it  is  diflBcult  to 
inoagine  how  the  devil  could  devise  a  system  of  instrumentali- 
ties more  perfect  for  the  ruin  of  soul  and  body.  Its  scenery, 
the  fantastic  appearance  of  the  actors,  the  rieh  attire  of  the 
fashionable  portion  of  the  audience,  and  also  the  excitements  of 
the  orchestra,  render  the  whole  scene,  to  the  imagination  of  a 
novice  in  such  matters,  a  perfect  elysium.  Instead  of  being  a 
school  to  exhibit  nature  as  it  is,  nature  is  presented  in  full  cari- 
eature — everything  overstrained — over-aeted.  And,  what  is 
incomparably  worse,  here  vice  the  most  loathsome,  but  decked 
in  gaudy  habiliments,  is  literally  put  at  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Were  the  fact  not  palpable,  no  one  could  believe  that 
modest  and  virtuous  females — young  and  married  ladies,  per- 
haps professing  Chrbtians — can  sit  without  shame  and  blushing, 
long  evenings,  with  such  exhibitions  directly  over  their  heads. 
If  our  churches  had  galleries  for  such  purposes,  they  would  not 
be  tolerated — they  would  be  demolished  by  popular  impulse. 
The  theatre  is  as  much  a  place  of  merchandise  to  the  panders 
of  vice,  as  the  market-house  is  for  the  sale  c^  bullock's  flesh. 
If,  therefore,  those  accustomed  to  witness  it  have  learnt  how 
to  do  it  without  blushing  and  moral  defilement,  we  advise  per- 
sons from  the  country,  on  visiting  the  city,  not  to  haxard  the 
-experiment. 

It  is  assumed,  nevertheless,  that  there  is,  at  times,  for  mus- 
cular healih  and  for  mental  activity,  a  necessity  for  the  prac- 
tice of  what  is  usually  denominated  amusements.  The  organi- 
sations of  animal  life  involve  this  necessity.  In  multiludea  of 
eases  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  Avoid  this  necessity.  If 
another  name  could  be  ,subbtitu(ed  for  amub-eroent,  perhaps  an 
tiiiportant  difficulty  would  be  obviated,  though  the  reality  weie 
preserved.  For  instance,  if  it  were  called  recreation,  or  physi- 
cal education,  all  alarm  would  be  remwed.  The  feelings  of 
persons  opposed   to  everything  called  amusement  are  surely 
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mot  to  be  disregarded  or  trided  with  ;  yet  those  who  think  more 
of  the  shadow  than  of  the  substance — of  the  name,  than  of  the 
thing  signified,  cannot  be  recognized  as  good  authority  in  re- 
ligion or  philosophy.  Things  may  as  well  be  called  by  their 
right  names  as  any  other.  Exercise  or  amusement  is  particu- 
larly important  in  the  early  period  of  life ;  at  that  season,  the 
natural  impulses  incline  us  to  be  perpetually  in  motion ;  and 
this  tendency  appear|^to  exist  in  the  lower  orders  of  animal 
hfe,  as  well  as  in  the  human  species.  The  lambs  and  the 
eali'es  on  the  gi-assy  hill-side  seem  to  enjoy  their  playful  frolics 
with  as  much  zest  as  do  children  their  more  r^ular  sports  in 
(he  nursery  or  the  court-yard  of  their  residence.  Behold,  also, 
the  half-grown  pups  and  the  young  progeny  of  the  cat,  all 
activity  and  playfulness  !  And  not  less  the  same  disposition  in 
the  ofl^pring  of  most  animab.  Nor  are  the  gambols  witnessed 
among  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  sea  less  deserving  of  notice. 

From  exhibiiions  to  which  allusion  is  here  made,  the  infer- 
ence is  natural,  that  such  impulses  originate  in  laws  which  gov- 
ern the  animal  creation — the  human  as  well  as  the  irrational ; 
that  they  are  wisely  designed  by  the  Creator  to  lead  to  a  full 
development  of  animal  life ;  and,  that  without  them  this  devel- 
opment would  be  imperfect.  Hence,  if  there  were  no  other 
reasons  for  it,  it  would  seem  no  one  could  fail  to  witness  these 
exhibiiions  without  an  emotion  of  delight.  Here  in  the  broad 
sunshine  of  heaven  thousands  of  animated  existences  may  be 
seen  rejoicing  in  the  life  that  God  h^is  given  them  ;  and,  so  far 
as  able  to  do  it,  they  surely  appear  to  express  their  gratitude 
and  joy  for  the  abundance,  with  which  they  are  fed  and  nour- 
Lihed.  Cannot  even  the  most  devout  Christian  find  matter  ia 
such  scenes  for  pious  meditation?  Can  he  look  upon  them 
without  a  swelling  impulse  in  his  own  bosom  ?  Can  the  dumb 
tribes  of  animated  nature,  without  reason  and  without  moral 

STceplion,  thus  pantomimically  express  the  praises  of  thdr 
aker,  and  rational  and  moral  man  send  forth  no  response  ? 
Haa  he  no  powers  o(  sympathy  for  all  this  wide  range  of  benefi- 
cence and  mute  thankfulness  ?  But,  if  such  are  the  manifesta- 
tions and  the  designs  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  in  the  lower 
orders  of  animal  creation,  how  much  more  may  we  behold  with 
pleasure  kindred  exhibitions  in  our  own  offspring  ?  Verily,  that 
iodividual  must  be  an  incomprehensible  anomaly — a  paradox  of 
humanity — who  can  deny  to  his  own  children  those  innocent 
amusements  which  seem  indispensable  to  the  perfestion  of  their 
moscular  organs ;  and,  scarcely  less  the  maturity  of  their  men- 
tal powers  and  monil  perceptions.  Children  are  not  fit  for 
labor,  and,  if  made  fit  for  it  asi  they  grow  older,  it  is  obvious 
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Ibey  roust  have  a  measure  of  this  juvenile  discipline.  The  sfime 
desacnptioii  of  juvenile  recreation  may  not  be  best  under  all  cir- 
eumstances.  What  is  best  under  8on>e  circumstances  may  not 
be  best  under  other  circumstances.  From  a  diversifipation  of 
these  eireumstances,  some  children  may  require  more  and  others 
less»  The  judicious  parent  is  studiously  to  adapt  the  nature  anJ 
d<^ree  of  it  to  the  case  of  his  own  children. 

In  the  city  there  is  far  more  occasion  for  amusemenl  or  phys- 
ical education  than  in  the  countiy.     In  the  former,  chiFdren 
especially  have  little  or  nothing  in  the  reguhir  routine  of  life  to 
create  muscular  vigor.     In  the  house,  for  the  first  five  or  six 
years,  they  are  almost  contin willy  shut  up  ;  scarcely  allowed,  ha- 
bituallVf  opportunity  to  breathe  the  pure  air  or  to  receive  its 
healthful  pressure.     If  quadrupeds  were  thus  depnved  of  the 
air  and  of  locomotion,  they  would  not  acquire  half  their  legiti- 
mate physical  strength,  and  would  be  stinted  in  stature.      If 
vegetables  were  thus  circumvented,  they  would  be  feeble  and 
sickly  at  best.     And  a  bad  taste  or  a  want  of  knowledge  on  the 
subject  induces  a  vast  majority  of  those  in  cities,  who  have  the 
supervittion  of  children,  unnecessarily  to  increase  an  evil  in  itself 
ruinous  to  good  muscular  development.     It  b  imagined  that  a 
white  skin  is  of  more  importance  than  good  health ;  that  gen- 
eral debility  is  less  to  be  dreaded  than  a  dense  atmosphere. 
The  eitent  of  their  ordinary  exercise,  for  the  first  five  or  six 
years  of  their  life,  is  from  the  nursery  to  the  parlor  and  back 
again,  a  /ew  times  a  day — or  to  the  window,  to  gaze  on  ex- 
ternal objects,  after  the  manner  of  prisoners  secured  in  their 
cells ;  and  if,  in  these  brief  perambuhitions,  the  step  should  be 
quickened,  so  as  to  occasion  a  full  on  the  carpet,  an  alarm  is  cre- 
ated as  if  a  ship  were  stranded  on  the  coast.     And  for  the  next 
five  or  six  years  their  condition  is  but  a  little  improved.     True, 
they  may  attend  school,  possibly  twenty  rods  from  their  home ; 
but  half  of  the  time,  probably,  lest  they  should  be  overbixed 
with  exertion,  they  must  be  transported  by  a  servant  in  a  wicker- 
wi^on.     The  absurdity  of  this  becomes  sufiiciently  apparent, 
by  the  time  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years.    I'hen 
their  feeble  condition  causes  alarm,  and  a  remedy  is  sought  in  a 
course  of  gymnastics.     This  is  very  well,  but  the  neces^ity  for 
it  would  have  been  diminit<hed  had  they  been  previously  more 
accustomed  to  the  air  and  to  exercise  as  children  are  in  the 
countrv. 

In  the  country  there  is  but  little  occasion  to  apprehend  chil- 
dren will  suffer  from  want  of  exercii^e  or  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere. Everything  about  them  leads  to  excitement  and  to  the 
breaking  oyer  unnatural  restraints.    Most  farmei-s  or  their  wivc^ 
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Nothing  in  the  world  is  stronger  than  a  man  but  his  own  paiMioDS. 
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Imve  qpt  leMure  to  injure  their  children  by  excessive  enfeebling 
nurture.  They  are  necessarily  and  wisiely  permitted  to  go  at 
Urge,  and  in  a  good  measure  to  take  care  of  themse)ves.  The 
calves,  the  lambs,  the  pigs,  the  chickens,  all  become  matters  of 
interest  with  them ;  and  in  witnessing  their  playfulness  and  in  a 
Iknited  supervision  of  them,  the  children  experience  a.  species 
of  physical  culture  equal  to  that  furnished  by  the  best  gym- 
nastic teacher  of  the  city  school.  Yet,  it  is  believed  that 
something  besides  this  is  desirable  for  amusement  even  in  the 
country.  As  soon  as  boys  are  old  enough  for  it,  let  them  be 
fumbbed  with  their  little  wagons,  and  sleds,  and  skates,  each 
to  be  used  in  its  appropriate  season ;  and,  let  there  be  at 
school,  for  boys  and  girls,  amusements  or  physical  education  as 
well  as  study.  If  children,  at  the  commencement  and  the  close 
of  school  each  day,  were  to  spend  fifteen  minutes  in  singing, 
under  the  direction  of  tiie  master,  he  joining  with  them,  leading 
and  instructing  ibem,  it  would  do  more  toward  softening  and 
r^nlating  their  wayward  habits  of  mind,  and  consequently  fit- 
tii^  them  for  the  regular  business  of  school,  than  double  that 
time  in  scolding  and  moral  lectures.  Indeed,  if  this  were  the 
practice  in  every  school,  the  discipline  of  the  school  would  be 
of  the  best  kind,  without  any  other  agency,  and  corporal  pun- 
ishment would  rarely  ever  be  necessary.  Let  schoolmasters  try 
this,  and  they  will  be  surprised  at  the  effect  produced.  We 
speak  advisedly  on  the  subject.  Singing  should  be  a  part  of 
every  school.  Where  it  has  been  properly  tried,  success  has 
been  without  exception. 

And  there  is  another  amusement  we  would  have,  under  the 
direction  of  the  master,  in  everv  country  school,  if  the  construc- 
tion of  the  schoolhouse  will  admit  of  it.  Dancing  is  intended. 
In  the  middle  of  the  day,  or  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
afternoon  studies,  let  half  an  hour  be  spent  in  this  fascinating 
exercise,  as  a  reward  of  good  conduct  as  scholars,  and  the  pre- 
diction is  made  with  confidence,  that  neither  the  girls  nor  the 
boys  will  ever  be  tardy.  Besides,  it  will  refine  the  manners  and 
the  temper  of  mind  beyond  calculation.  Instead  of  dimin- 
ishing prepress  in  study,  it  will  increase  it.  The  design  is  by 
no  means  to  fit  them  for  the  ball-room.  It  is  simply  to  give 
them  a  healthful  exercise ;  for  boys,  instead  of  playing  ball — 
snd  the  girls,  instead  of  unseemly  romping.  The  enemies  of 
tmpsement  may  say  what  they  will  against  dancing,  it  is  an  in- 
«>Dtroverlible  fact,  that  for  children  it  is  one  of  the  best  kinds 
of  physical  education  ever  devised ;  it  brings  the  entire  system 
into  gentle  but  vigorous  action.  Besides,  it  occupies  the  mind  ; 
it  invigorates  the  habit  of  prompt  attention ;  it  inspires  the  social 
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and  refined  instinetii  of  our  nnture ;  and  it  canses  a  graceful  and 
digm6ed  ifiovement  of  the  limbs,  not  otherwise  in  rural  fife 
easily  acquired.  Even  the  latter  is  not  to  be  despised  or  under- 
valued, as  it  too  often  is.  Many  persons  in  the  country  appar- 
ently think  much  less  of  this  accompHshraenI  in  their  children 
than  they  do  of  a  good  movement  m  their  horses.  If  horses 
were  as  awkward  in  their  movements  as  many  persons  are 
allowed  to  grow  up,  especially  in  the  country,  they  would  lose 
half  of  then*  mercantile  value.  It  is  a  fiict.  No  one  can  de- 
ny it.  If  this  is  not  absurd,  H  would  be  difficult  to  tell  what 
is.  In  too  many  instances  good  manners  in  c^tldren  is  not 
thought  of ;  but,  if  a  cow  were  to  poke  her  milker  with  the 
horns,  or  were  to  kick  her  over,  she  would  not  be  tolerated  on 
a  ftirm.  By  the  means  here  indicated,  the  children  generally  in 
the  country  would  be  furnished  with  amusements  and  personal 
accomplishments  in  connection  with  their  literary  education.  It 
would  occasion  no  extra  expense  or  loss  of  time,  and  the  rec- 
reation would  be  as  serviceable  to  the  roaster  as  to  the  scholars. 
It  is  not  to  be  presumed  .that  the  teacher  in  a  district  country 
school  will  be  so  skilled  in  dancing  as  to  be  a  professor  of  the 
art ;  but  he  may  easily  acquire  so  much  of  its  mystery  as  to 
satisfy  all  reasonable  expectation. 

Laboring  men  and  laboring  women  should  also  have  seasons 
for  recreation  and  amusement;  not,  indeed,  for  exercise  fike 
children,  but  for  relaxation  from  toil,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  the  mind  in  a  due  state  of  activity.  All  work  and  no  play, 
is  a  maxim  too  well  remembered  by  all  to  be  repeated  in  full, 
and  to  none  is  it  more  applicable  than  to  the  laborers  on  a  ^rm. 
It  was  evidently  the  design  of  the  Deity  that  there  should  be 
seasons  of  relaxation  from  toil.  Hence,  He  is  represented  to 
have  rested  on  the  completion  of  the  material  creation,  the 
seventh  day  from  the  begmning  of  time,  and  to  have  appointed 
to  the  end  of  time  every  seventh  day  for  a  period  of  rest  to  his 
creatures.  Other  seasons  have  likewise,  by  Him,  been  conse- 
crated to  a  similar  purpose.  Of  the  number  may  be  named 
the  ancient  Jubilee,  celebrated  by  the  Jews. 

The  wisdom  of  the  appointment  of  the  Sabbath  for  the  rest 
of  man  and  beast  is  most  evident,  and  allusion  has  been  made 
to  it  in  another  chapter.  The  appointment  is  predicated,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge,  on  a  principle  in  nature,  inherent  and  univer- 
sal. Wherever  there  is  a  succession  of  development,  there  are 
to  be  regular  successive  seasons  for  it,  with  seasons  of  rest  in* 
tervening.  The  growth  of  vegetables  is  not  uniformly  progres- 
sive. There  are  periods  analogous  to  tlie  sleep  of  animals  in 
which  vegetation  is  stationary,  as  if  it  required  resL    The  same 
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i^  tnw  of  the  earth  ksclC  Unless,  invigorated  by  special  fer  • 
tilizing'  agents  it  roust  now  and  then  remain  fullow,  or  sterility 
will  he  the  consequence.  The  principle,  thereforcT,  on  which 
aoimals  require  relief  from  labor  is  the  same  in  fisence  as  tha^ 
which  pervades  the  physical  organization  of  the  globe,  and  for 
aught  we  know,  tbe  entire  universe.  This  principle  is  recog- 
nix^  in  our  various  social  organizations.  Our  school  and  col- 
lege vaeations  are  appointed  in  reference  to  it ;  and  our  nu- 
merous holydays  are  designed  for  the  two-fold  purpose — to 
commemorate  distinguishedf  events,  and  also  to  give  rest  to  the 
eoHimunity.  Every  person  who  has  had  adequate  experience, 
or  has  made  careful  observation,  must  well  know  that  unin- 
terrupted devotion  of  body  or  mind  will  eventually  overpower 
ihe  most  vigorous  untnal  structure.  Anim^ils  of  burden  must 
have,  every  few  hours,  alternations  from  toil  to  rest.  It  is  the 
mme  with  laboring  men.  And  it  is  generally  found,  that  stu- 
dents must  be  guarded  against  study  beyond  a  given  number 
of  hours  each  day.  If  oxen  or  horses  were  to  be  applied  to 
draught  twelve  or  fifteen  hour«  without  relief,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  imagine  the  consequence.  So,  likewise,  of  laboring 
nen.  To  secure  hired  laborers  against  evils  of  the  kind,  stnt- 
utes  have  been  ordained.  And  it  is  conceded  by  those  most 
competent  to  judge,  that  in  the  year  more  labor  will  be  per- 
formed by  man  and  beast  resting  every  seventh  day,  to  be  in- 
vigorated for  fresh  effort,  than  if  there  were  no  cessation ;  and 
that  students,  having  annually  three  months  of  vacation,  will 
in  life  acquire  more  knowledge  than  they  would  without  it. 

No  argument  is  required  to  show  that  the  more  intense  the 
Ubor,  the  more  frequent  must  be  the  periods  of  relaxation.  On 
the  other  hand,  persons  may  pursue  their  labor  with  such  stud- 
ied modemtion  as  not  to  need  holydays.  Farmers,  in  the  sum- 
mer season  especially,  do  need  tliem ;  and  probably,  if  they 
were  at  the  close  of  each  of  the  more  severe  periods  of  toil — to 
wit,  planting  and  haymaking — to  take  a  day  for  relaxation  and 
amusement,  they  would  find,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  they  aro 
gainers  rather  than  losers.  At  e.4ch  of  these  periods,  let  a  day 
be  allowed  to  their  hired  laborers,  as  a  reward  for  fidelity  and 
Rssiduity,  if  deserved,  and  the  beneficial  results  must  become 
apparent.  Knowing  that  they  are  thus  to  be  rewarded,  they 
will  look  forward  to  these  tokens  of  approbation  with  the  most 
cheerful  and  patient  endurance,  laboring  as  if  the  work  were 
their  own.  When  reached,  they  will  experience  an  emotion 
like  that  of  the  ransomed  prisoner  on  being  admitted  to  the  de- 
lights of  unrestrained  enjoyment;  and,  as  soon  as  they  are 
passed,  the  physical  system  receiving  fresh  impulse,  and  the 
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mind,  as  in  the  effulgence  of  new  light  and  life,  renew  nnd  re- 
double all  their  energies.  With  such  seasons  and  such  tndul- 
gencest,  the  social  attributes  of  laborers  ezf)erienee  an  innpor- 
tant  change  alto.  An  elevation  of  character  is  at  once  evinced. 
The  lone  and  selfish  feeling  too  often  indulged  by  thid  class  of 
persons  begins  to  merge  itself  in  one  of  brotherhood.  A  com- 
mon origin  and  a  common  destinj  begin  to  be  realized  as  no 
fiction.  And  common  sympathies  begin  to  kindle  and  swell  the 
bosom,  till  all  seem,  at  least  in  a  measure,  as  distinct  members 
of  one  duly  constituted  body. 

If  all  were  disposed  to  indulge  in  occasional  days  of  rest  and 
recreation,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  what  mode  of  spend- 
ing the  time  is  best  adapted  to  the  intended  resu)t.  Verily, 
some  little  ingenuity  is  requisite,  especially  if  the  thing  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  If  it  were  in  the  vicinity  of  good  fishing 
locations,  thither  all  might  repair  once  or  twice  a  year.  If  it 
were  in  the  season  of  wild  berries,  an  occasion  might  be  at  hand. 
Or  an  ordinary  pic-nic  excursion  might  be  made.  In  either 
ease,  let  men,  women,  and  children  be  duly  mustered,  not  neg- 
lecting the  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress,  or  any  other  digni- 
tary within  the  limits,  to  be  rallied.  A  rural  party  for  pleasure, 
without  women  and  children,  would  be  like  pudding  without 
sauce,  to  the  taste ;  and,  in  its  effects,  attended  with  injury 
rather  than  good.  But  embracing  the  entire  popukition,  cleanly 
and  neatly  attired,  moving  off  a  few  miles  in  wagons,  to  some 
destined  spot,  all  cheerful,  conversing,  or  singing  on  their  way, 
would  present  a  scene  of  primitive  simplicity  ^f  no  ordinary 
interest.  To  our  apprehension,  it  would  lUnk  in  materials  for 
the  pencil  of  the  pamter  with  the  hegira  of  Mahomet.  Such 
plainness — such  simplicity — such  gushing  impulses  of  rural 
friendship  when  partaking  of  their  frugal  repast,  are  in  hamony 
with  the  best  inspirations  of  our  nature.  Away  from  the  deco- 
rations of  artistan  splendor  in  the  city  hall,  or  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  the  rich ;  sheltered  only  by  the  green  foliage  <^  a 
dense  forest ;  the  fresh  odors  of  an  entire  landscape  coming  to 
them  on-  every  passing  breeze ;  and,  above  all,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  waving  meadows  and  cultivated  fields,  the  reward  of 
rural  toil — who  could  here  fail  to  share  in  the  refreshing  influ- 
ences ?  Such  an  occasion  imparts  no  internal  nausea — ^no  con- 
gestive pressure  in  the  upper  extremities — no  physical  prostra- 
tion from  fatigue — no  deranged  digestive  agency  for  want  of 
sleep,  too  often  experienced  under  other  circumstances  in  sea- 
sons of  amusement.  The  mind  is  left  calm  and  undisturbed ; 
and  the  body,  in  all  its  functions,  denotes  a  well-defined  reno- 
yation. 
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Tlie  female  portion  of  a  rural  community  need  relaxation  and 
amusement  not  less  than  the  male  portion.  If  the  former  is 
not  habitually  overtaxed  with  sevei-e  toil  like  Ihe  latter,  there 
is  a  ceiiseless  monotony  in  domestic  labor  which  seems  subver- 
sive of  that  elasticity  of  character  so  essential  in  converting  the 
diitigreeable  things  of  life  into  substantial  pleasures.  Woman 
is  particularly  constituted  to  encounter  and  triumph  over  such 
an  exigency.  Man,  indeed,  may  exert  more  physical  strength 
than  woman ;  he  may  scale  more  elevated  heights  for  phren- 
lied  conquest ;  and  he  m»iy  send  forward  a  shadow  of  greater 
terror  in  bidding  defiance  to  opposing  legions ;  but  in  patient 
and  cheerful  submission  to  that  host  of  ills  to  which  she  is 
sometimes  doomed  in  her  career  of  life — to  unchanged  and  un- 
mitigated domestic  assiduity — to  penury — to  neglect,  she  will 
outlive  a  dozen  men.  Hence,  although  she  may  continue  to 
breathe  and  toil,  where  man  would  falter  and  die,  still  relaxa- 
tion and  amusement  are  essential  to  the  perfection  of  her  char- 
acter and  her  joys.  If  she  can  sustain  existence  without  them, 
it  is  but  the  shadow  of  what  it  might  be,  and  what  it  should  be. 
It  is  marvelous  to  witness  how  long  she  will  sometimes  contin- 
ue in  the  performance  of  her  duties,  not  only  without  co-opera- 
tion or  sympathy,  but  apparently  sustaining  her  efficiency  as  if 
no  opposing  obstacles  were  in  her  way.  This  she  sometimes 
does  with  a  drunken,  idle,  and  abusive  husband  to  aggravate 
her  destitution  at  every  movement  she  makes ;  not  simply  in 
the  time  of  day,  when  the  light  of  heaven  might  shine  upon  her 
and  cheer  her ;  but  in  the  season  of  night,  to  disturb  her  sliim- 
bers,  and  to  make  midnight  doubly  dark  and  cheerless. 

But  allowing  woman  has  a  kind  husband,  affectionate  chil- 
dren, and  a  comfortable  mediocrity  of  means,  where  has  she, 
at  the  head  of  her  domestic  organization,  the  resources  for  pre- 
serving her  spiiit  unbroken  and  buoyant?     Where  can  she 
I  gather  fragrance  to  sweeten  the  unsavory  portion  of  her  toils  ? 
Where  can  she  collect  the  tints  of  light  needful  to  drive  away 
tliose  dark  shadows  which  now  and  then  hover  over  her  ?     For 
man  the  seasons  may  regularly  revolve;  there  may   be   the 
singing  of  birds,  and  the  perpetual  vicissitude  of  vegetable  na- 
ture— buds,  and  flowers,  and  fruits,  to  enliven  and  animate  the 
male  laborers  on  the  farm ;  and  there  may  be  to  them  a  con- 
stant variation  in  performing  the  different  kinds  of  rural  occu- 
i  pation ;  but,  alas,  what  change  is  there  in  the  domestic  depart- 
;  Diefit,  either  of  toil  or  the  surrounding  influences,  to  light  up  a 
>  smite  of  pleasure  in  the  ever-faithful  housewife  ?    Do  the  feath- 
I  ered  songsters  attend  her  with  their  sweet  melody  when  bending 
,  over  the  kitchen  utensils  ?    Do  the  rich  odors  of  the  flower- 
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garden,  and  the  perfumed  breath  of  the  adjacent  hills  and  val- 
^ys,  come  in  and  neutralize  the  unwelcome  exhalations  perpetu- 
ally risin?  above  the  culinary  laboratory  ?  Indeed,  how  in  the 
kitchen  does  summer  differ  from  winter;  or  spring  from  fall, 
save  in  atmospheric  temperature;  or  how  does  the  evening  dif- 
fer from  the  morning,  save  that  one  displays  the  boiling  tea- 
kettle, and  the  other  the  boiling  coffee-kettle  ?  Or  that  one  has 
a  table  of  sweet- meats,  and  the  other  of  beef  steaks?  To 
woman,  shut  up  in  the  kitchen,  there  is  seemingly  no  summer, 
no  spring,  no  autumn ;  naught  but  dreary  winter ;  and,  were 
it  not  for  the  almanac,  so  far  as  her  labors  are  concerned,'  there 
would  be  to  her  none  of  these  pleasing  alternations.  Witb  her 
is  an  eternal  round  of  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper^  week  after 
week,  month  after  month,  and  year  after  year,  amounting  to 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  times,  from  the  a^  of  twenty — per- 
haps her  nuptial  day — ^to  the  age  of  sixty.  This  is  the  perpet- 
ual -calendar  of  the  true  housekeeper ! 

If  such  be  the  destiny  of  woman,  it  is  a  matter  of  Christian 
charity  that  she  be  furnished  with  occasional  intermittents. 
A  period  of  appropriate  amusement  may  upon  her  spirits  and 
her  physical  system  produce  a  powerful  influence,  almost  like 
galvanic  action.  If  the  monotony  described  be  the  distinctive 
reign  of  her  life,  let  her  at  least  be  provided  with  means  for 
transient  hallucinations.  A  spasmodic  rush  of  light  and  pleas- 
ure is  better  than  unvaried  gloom  and  sadness.  Tliat  husband 
is  more  heartless  than  a  brute  who  will  leave  alone  a  fond  wife, 
evening  after  evening — sometimes  long  and  dreary,  while  he  is 
away  seeking  recreation,  or  what  is  worse,  engaged  in  drinking, 
gambling,  or  any  low-life  pastime. 

It  is  an  important  fact  for  her,  that  woman  is  as  apt  in  expe- 
dients under  such  circumstances,  as  she  is  patient  under  trial. 
She  will  find  relaxation  and  amusement  where  others  may  sup- 
pose none  can  exist.  She  is  plastic  and  flexible  to  a  wonderful 
degree.  If  she  cannot  bring  the  world  within  the  compass  of 
her  own  desire,  like  a  disappointed  and  shrewd  politician,  she 
brings  into  a  new  combination  the  shattered  elements  promiscu- 
ously scattered  around  her.  Here,  with  the  cool  deliberatioo  of 
a  philosopher  and  the  firmness  of  a  hero,  she  again  plants  her 
standard,  as  if  just  entering  upon  the  journey  of  life.  For  the 
want  of  more  expensive  and  less  ready  means  for  recovering  a 
proper  mental  equilibrium,  the  afternoon  tea-party  and  the 
autumnal  quilting  party  are  adopted  whenever  deemed  nec«- 
sary.  The  effect  is  magical.  One  of  these  occasions  will  dispel 
a  morbid  gloom  that  has  been  gathering  for  weeks.  Bodily 
fatigue  b  forgotten  forthwith,  and  after  a  few  hours  of  free 
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commnnion  between  the  wives  of  some  half  doien  fiirmerB» 
Boctety  and  Irfe  with  them  will  assume  a  new  aspect ;  all  its 
nncoroely  blemishes  will  be  eradicnted  or  emended,  and  tJie 
prospects  for  the  future  will  be  bright  and  cheering.  The  most 
faithful  sapervisors  of  the  body  politic  could  not  be  more  scru- 
tinizing and  faithful  in  the  public  weal,  than  they  are.  Not  a 
delinquency,  g^at  or  small,  known  or  unknown,  in  the  whole 
neighborhood,  escapes  just  animadversion.  The  current  news 
of  the  day,  true  snd  false,  probable  and  tmprobiible,  is  analyzed 
and  collated,  as  if  prepared  for  a  revised  edition  of  the  press. 
Here,  too,  fashions  and  morals  are  duly  expounded,  not  less 
elaborately  than  a  newly-proposed  tariff  bill  in  Congress.  Nor 
are  the  probabilities  or  the  improbabilities  of  future  matrimonial 
alliances  overlooked.  And,  above  all,  every  family  secret,  every 
neicrhborhood  secret,  and  every  villagre  secret,  whether  of  mar- 
ried ladies  or  maidens,  is  secured  against  being  mad«  known,  by 
new  seals  and  guaranties.  Bvtis,  indeed,  may  sometimes  grow 
out  of  these  small  cotloquial  concourses ;  but  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied, they  are  productive  of  much  good.  They  are  among  the 
most  needful  eonstituents  in  rural  life. 

And  i«y,  without  oar  bopei,  without  our  fsart, 
Without  thfl  home  that  plighted  love  endears^ 
Without  the  smile  from  partial  beaaty  won. 
Oh !  what  were  man  !--•  world  without  a  sua. 
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How  sweet  to  breathe  the  gale's  perfume, 
And  feast  the  eye  with  Nature**  bloom  I 
Along  the  dewy  lawn  to  rove, 
And  hear  the  muuc  of  the  grove  1 

EvisRT  fanner  ought  to  possess  a  variety  of  tools,  such  as 
needed  in  repairing  farming  implements — ^fences,  gates,  and 
pens ;  and  for  doing  such  work  generally  as  will  always  be  re- 
quired on  the  premises,  and  which  every  person  may  aconire 
the  habit  of  doing,  although  he  has  no  mechanical  tmde.  How 
often  does  a  nail  give  way,  and  hence  a  board  become  loose  I 
If  he  have  nails  and  a  hammer  at  hand,  a  few  minutes  Will  be 
sufficient  to  make  it  secure. '  Whereas,  if  permitted  to  remain 
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insecure,  it  mHy  fall  and  be  broken,  so  that  a  new  one  will  be 
required  to  supply  its  place.  How  often  will  the  fastenings  on 
a  gate  or  di)or  demand  a  brief  attention,  to  prevent  destrudUop 
from  the  wind,  as  well  as  to  keep  the  stock  from  going  where 
-g)  tliev  oui(ht  not !  How  often  does  a  rake-tooth  or  an  axe-handle 
get  bruken ;  a  hoe  handle  become  loose  in  its  socket ;  an  ok- 
bow  pin  get  lost ;  a  floor-plank  in  the  stalls  become  damaged ! 
tt  If  he  hixs  tools  and  materiaU  at  hand  for  making  repairs,  he  may 
n  do  it  himself,  in  half  the  Ume  to  be  occupied  in  going  after  a. 
mechanic  to  do  it ;  besides,  if  he  does  it,  himself,  he  does  not 
g    have  to  pay  another  person  for  doing  it. 

J  To  do  these  things,  he  must  have  hammers  and  hatchets,  gim- 
^  blets  and  nugers,  chisels  and  gouges,  drills  and  screw-drivers; 
saws  and  files,  square  and  compasses,  pliers  and  pinchers ;  also, 
^  a  punch,  a  vice,  an  adze,  a  drawing-knife,  a  gauge,  and  perhaps 
3  twenty  other  articles,  the  cost  of  which  is  not  much,  not  equal 
^  to  what  they  will  enable  a  person  to  save  in  a  single  year,  if  he 
§  uses  them  as  he  may  do.  Besides,  the  time  generally  taken  in 
such  acts  would  never  be  missed;  it  is  fragments  of  leisure 
%  about  the  season  of  meals,  or  stormy  days  when  nothing  else 
^.  would  be  done.  With  such  habits  of  attention  to  the  farming 
implements,  and  to  the  various  fixtures  on  the  premises,  when- 
g  ever  a  job  of  work  is  to  be  undertaken,  no  delay  is  caused  by 
o  the  witnt  of  instruments  with  which  to  effect  it.  .This  is  the  se- 
.s  cret  why  some  farmers  get  along  with  their  labor  so  much  bet- 
""  ter  than  their  neighbors.  They  do  not  have  to  wait  a  day 
before  beginning  any  specified  operation,  in  going  after  a  car- 
'M  penter,  a  wheelwright,  or  a  blacksmith,  after  the  laborers  are 
o    personally  ready  to  engage  in  it 

There  woidd  be  an  aggregate  of  two  months,  probably  more, 
of  time  every  year,  which  is  comparatively  worthless  to  most 
farmers,  but  which,  if  there  were  the  requisite  tools,  materials 
to  be  used,  and  other  conveniences  for  tne  purpose,  might  be 
most  advantageously  applied  in  making  general  repairs  and 
general  improvements.  Let  this  be  done,  year  after  year,  for  a 
long  succession  of  years,  on  a  farm,  and  its  whole  appearance 
will  be  incredibly  altered.  The  appearance  will  not  simply  be 
altered,  but  its  fertility  and  productiveness  will  be  increased. 
The  entire  aspect  of  it  will  be  changed.  Let  any  one  suitably 
make  the  trial,  and  he  will  be  satisfied  there  is  no  delusion,  no 
exaggeration  on  the  subject. 

But  if  a  farmer  is  to  keep  a  set  of  the  more  common  mechan- 
ical' tools,  he  must  have  a  place  to  keep  them,  or  they  will  be 
lost  or  out  of  repair.  He  must  have  a  convenient  place  in 
which  to  use  them,  and  in  which  to  keep  deposited  in  good  or- 

It  costs  US  more  to  be  miMrable  than  would  make  us  perfectly  happy. 
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der  the  inateriKU  ta  be  wrought,  or  he  might  as  well  be  withont 
lliem.  If  exposed  to  the  weather,  they  would  be  rusted  and 
otherwise  injured.  If  cast  about  in  confusion  and  disardt^r,  th<'y 
would  be  liable  to  all- kinds  of  incapacity  for  use,  and  probablj 
to  eventual  loss ;  at  any  rate,  would  rarely  be  found  wiih  readi- 
ness and  convenience,  when  wanted  most.  -Every  farmer,  theie- 
fore,  should  have  a  regufar  tool-shop,  more  or  less  'cf»m mod ious, 
accoitling  to  his  means.  If  his  means  do  not  admit  of  greater 
outlay,  one  ten  or  twelve  feet  square,  and  a  mere  sheli,  made 
tight,  wiih  a  good  bench  and  chop  ping- block,  will  answer  a  fair 
purpose.  If  his  means  do  not  allow  him  to  procure  even  such 
A  one  otherwise,  he  can  build  it  himself,  perhaps,  h?iving  a  carpen- 
ter a  few  days  in  erd^apge  for  his  own  labor.  The  few 
material  needed  in  its  construction,  on  an  emergency  can  be 
procured  somehow  or  other,  and  paid  for  by  his  own  labor 
and  the  hibor  of  his  team,  when  otherwise  idle. 

However,  a  farmer's  tool -shop  should  not  be  constructed  on 
this  parsimonious  plan,  unless-  absolutely  necessary.  A  little 
additional  outlay  would  greatly  increase  the  conveniences  of  it. 
Let  it  be  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  by  eighteen,  one  sttSry  and  a 
half  in  height,  or  two  stories.  Still  it  may  be  a  shell,  save  a 
»econd  fiiK»r  and  Btairs.  With  this  capacity,  there  would  be 
opstce  in  the  lt>ft  for  a  little  pile  of  boards  and  other  lumber ; 
for  vinegar  casks ;  for  apples,  pumpkins,  squashes,,  onions,  and 
the  like,  for  family  use,  till  carried  to  the  cellar,  to  bu  prbtccte<l 
from  froKt.  In  the  gable,  upon  racks,  might  be  deposited 
spstdes,  shovels,  scythes,  cradles,  and  whatever  other  light 
fanning  implements,  not  in  regular  use,  not  wanted  in  the*  bam 
during  the  winter.  Here,  too,  would  be  a  place  for.  baskets, 
bfizes,  and  empty  dry  casks.  With  such  an  appendage  to  a 
farming  establishment,  how  much  would  be  saved  every  year ; 
and  with  whnt  satisfaction  would  it  be  viewed  I  It  would  be  a 
Miurce  of  .every-day  convenience  and  pride.  No  one  who  had 
known  the  mJ vantages  of  it  would  consent  to,  be  without  4t. 

Next  akin  to  the  above  apiMdage,  in^importance,  are  a  sup- 
ply of  sheds  pi  some  sort  or  other  for  the  protection  of  wagon^s, 
ploughs.  Harrows,  sleds,  and  whatever  el;ie  of  liike  chai'Ucter  may 
lie  used.  No  greater  waste  of  property  can  be  'cohceiyed  than 
that  ai-ising  from'  their  constant  exposure  to4he  weather — niin 
and  snow,  drying  winds,  and  burninor  sunsi-^Aliernately  suc- 
ceeding each  other.  It  is  a  fair  estimate,  tHal  all  such  articles 
well  secured  against  such  exposures,  when  not  in  use,  will  Ust 
double  the  time  as  they  would  if  not  thus  sheltered.  Let  it  be 
supposed  that  the  farmer  has  expended  four  hundred  dollars 
in  wagons,  carts,  plouglia,  harrows,  cultivators,  rollers,  sleds. 
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and  it  may  be  other  still  more  expensive  implements,  which 
have  to  be  rephiced  every  ten  years,  unless  sheltered  when  not 
in  use ;  but  which,  if  sheltered,  mny  last,  so  far  as  the  action  of 
the  weather  is  concerned,  twenty  years ;  how  richly  is  he  repaid 
for  the  small  cost  of  the  necessary  shelters  for  them !  Nor  is 
this  all.  The  secret  of  becoming  forehanded  depends  much,  in- 
deed, in  taking  care  of  what  one  has,  ratber  than  in  working 
very  hard,  or  making  large  pro6ts.  And  usually,  all  such  fix- 
tures are  provided  at  a  mere  trifling  expenditure.  It  is  the  con- 
sumption of  labor  of  little  value  for  other  purposes.  If  they  can 
be  provided  in  no  other  way,  do  it  by  the  following  simple  pro- 
cess : — Cut  down  a  few  small  trees,  each  dividing  at  top  into 
two  branches.  Reduce  them  to  the  right  length.  Place  them 
in  the  ground,  like  fence- posts.  On  the  crotches  place  other 
small  round  timbers  horizontally,  like  beams  to  a  framed  build- 
ing. Then  place  across  thea^  timbers  or  fence-rails  like  rafters. 
Cover  them  or  thatch  them  with  straw  or  coars^  hay.  This 
gives  you  a  good  shelter,  that  will  last  for  years ;  and  it  may  be 
extended  to  any  desirable  length. 

Be  honesty  oar  riclies.    Are  we  mean  ' 
And  hamUy  bom  t    The  true  heart  makes  us  noble. 
These  hands  can  toil,  can  sow  the  ground  and  reap^ 
For  thee  and  thy  sweet  babes.    Oar  daily  labor 
Is  daily  wealth.    It  finds  ns  bread  and  raiment 
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Why  is  oar  food  so  very  tweet  t 
Because  we  earn  before  we  «at. 
Why  are  our  wants  so  very  few  ? 
Because  we  Nature*s  calls  pursue.* 
Whence  our  complacency  of  miodt 
Because  we  act  our  parts  assigo'd. 

There  is  a  feeling,  unfortunately  too  prevalent  among  farm- 
ers, that  nil  the  time  und  labor  expended  on  a  garden  is  thrown 
away ;  and  hence  it  is  cither  wholly  neglected,  or  left  to  the 
care  of  children,  who  usually  in  such  cases  do  about  as  much 
mi^ichief  as  they  undcrUike  of  good.     Now  such  an  opinion,  and 
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such  a  praetioe,  is  most  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
farmer,  and  should  be  corrected  at  once.  Every  farmer  who 
has  a  good  garden  is  aware  there  is  no  part  of  his  farm  that 
yields  so  large  a  pro6t  as  that ;  and  he  also  fully  understands 
there  is  none  that  contributes  more  to  the  comfort  and  the 
health  of  the  family.  There  are  many  who  seem  to  think  the 
demand  upon  them  for  a  garden  is  fully  satisfied  if  in  the  spring 
they  plough  up  a  dozen  square  rods,  and  plant  the  hind  with 
corn,  potatoes,  a  few  hills  of  cucumbers,  and,  perad venture,  a 
squash  or  a  melon  may  find  a  place  in  some  nook  or  corner ; 
beyond  theae  they  do  not  venture. 

When  we  speak  of  a  good  farmer's  garden,  we  do  not  mean 
one  in  which  labor  is  expended  for  show,  but  for  profit ;  to  pro- 
duce articles  for  use  and  sustenance.  A  well-planned  garden, 
aside  from  what  may  be  called  the  kitchen  garden,  devoted  to 
shrubs,  trees,  and  flowers,  is  always  delightful ;  and  the  wife 
and  daughters  of  every  farmer  might  find  time  to  cuUivatc 
a  few  flowers,  if  nothing  more ;  and  there  are  few  things  that 
speak  so  much  for  the  taste  and  mental  refinement  of  the 
owner  as  these  ;  but  such  is  not  the  garden  we  are  to  expect  or 
perhaps  desire  for  the  common  tiller  of  the  soil.  Utility  is  here 
the  grand  object,  and  this  should  be  kept  steadily  in  view,  matr 
ters  of  taste  and  mere  ornament  being  made  subsidiary^,  as  far 
as  is  oonsbtent  with  weightier  claims. 

There  is  tome 
*  A  daintiness  abont  these  early  flowers, 

That  touches  me  like  poetry.    They  blow  out 
With  such  a  nitnple  loveliness  among 
The  common  herbs  of  pasture,  and  they  breathe 
Their  lives  so  unobtru4veIy,  like  hearts 
Whose  beatings  arc  too  gentle  for  the  world. 

The  garden  should  always  be  selected  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  its  exposure,  and  the  qualities  of  the  soil.  If  both 
these  are  good*  there  will  be  little  trouble  in  having  a  good  gar- 
den ;  if  otiierwise,  the  difficulties  must  be  overcome  by  increased 
attention  and  perseverance.  The  soil  should  be  deep  and  fria- 
ble to  at  least  the  depth  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches,  amd  be 
brought,  by  repeated  manurings  and  ploughinqrs,  to  a  similar 
richness  throughout.  A  rich  surface,  with  a  cold,  compact  sub- 
soil, is  unsuitable  for  most  garden  plants ;  and  to  some  it  would 
be  fatal.  Nearly  all  our  cultivated  garden  plants  require  to  be 
brought  forward  as  expeditiously  as  mny  be,  our  short  sumnnei-s 
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barely  affording  time  for  malurity,  even  with  all  the  aids  they 
can  receive  from  rich  soils  and  early  plantings.  The  size  of  the 
garden  must  of  course  be  governed  by  the  quantity  of  supplies 
that  are  expected  from  it.  It  should  contain  room  enough  to 
give  space  for  all  the  articles  essential  to  the  comfort  of  a 
farmer's  family,  as  the  garden  is  always  the  most  conveni<rnt» 
and,  in  many  instances,  the  only  spot,  in  which  they  can  be 
grown. 

In  making  selections  of  seeds  for  a  garden,  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  secure  such  varieties  as  will  keep  the  article  in  sea- 
son the  longest,  or  produce  it  as  early  and  as  late  as  possible. 
On  this  is  iu  a  great  measure  depending  the  pro6t  of  the  gar- 
den. In  some  garden  plants  there  is  no  such  distinciion,  but 
where  it  exists,  it  should  always  receive  attention.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  dictate  what  articles  shall  be  grown  in  the  farmer's 
garden  ;  the  state  of  the  ground  and  the  taste  of  the  individual 
must  be  consulted.  The  following  list,  however,  presents  many 
articles  essential  to  the  farmer's  garden. 

Corn,  the  common  early  and  the  sweet  com  ;  potatoes,  prin- 
cipally the  early  varieties,  as  those  in  field  culture  will  furnish  a 
later  supply ;  carrots,  beets,  turnips,  though  these,  in  a  garden, 
are  apt  to  be  infested  by  worms;  onions;  cucumberM,  both 
early  and  for  pickling ;  beans  of  several  varieties,  of  which  some 
of  the  early  bush  beans,  and  the  pole  beans,  called  the  white 
case-knife,  and  the  large  speckled  cranberry,  are  perhaps  the 
best ;  melons,  such  as  the  muskmelon,  citron,  and  watermehm  ; 
squashes,  and  of  these  should  be  cultivated,  the  summer,  acorn, 
and  Valparaiso ;  cabbages,  of  several  kinds,  but  the  earliest  that 
cim  be  obtained  ;  asparagus ;  the  tomato,  oyster,  and  pie  plant ; 
a  strawberry  bed ;  the  common  and  Cayenne  peppers. 

A  farmer  has  a  taste,  and  is  fully  entitled  to  gmnt  it  any 
reasonable  gratification  ;  and  the  fruits  which  usually  go  to  the 
formation  of  sauces,  and  are  commonly  grown  in  the  jnirdens.  as 
currants,  gooseberry,  and  quinces,  should  not  be  ovtrKM>ked  by 
him  in  planting  his  garden.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  these  are  not  of  equal  consequence  to  some  things  pre- 
\  iously  enumenUcd,  and  may  therefore  be  omitted  with  le^s  in- 
jury. Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  anything  like  a  list  suited 
to  every  individual  can  have  been  given.  One's  own  tiste  is  to 
be  regarded ;  what  may  please  one,  may  not,  in  every  instance, 
please  others.  And  particular  families  may  be  so  accustomed 
to  particular  garden  vegetables,  less  acceptable  to  others  not 
accustomed  to  them.  Particular  locations,  also,  may  be  more 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  some,  and  less  fkvorable  to  the 
growth  of  others.     Everything  else  being  equals  such,  of  course, 
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iroald  be  selected  as  will  afford  the  best  remuneration  for  tbe 
labor  bestowed. 

To  every  person  making  a' careful  examination,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent.tiwt  it  IS  muck  easier  to  raise  one  hundred  dollars  worth 
of  vegetables  in  the  garden^  than  to  raise  meat  of  that  value,  or 
breadstuff  in  the  field,  of  that  value.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubt- 
ed, that  vegetables  may  be  produced  in  the  garden  for  less  than 
half  the  cost  of  their  equivalent  in  other  kinds  of  food  for  a 
family.  With  a  good  supply  of  such  fresh  vegetables  in  sum- 
mer, seemingly  but  little  else  is  needful.  They  are  palatable 
and  nutritious.  Especially  if  meat  is  short  in  the  cellar,  or 
dear  from  the  butcher,  the  greater  should  be  the  effort  to  in- 
crease this  economical  substitute.  So,  likewise,  if  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  meal  and  flour.  Let  a  person  make  a  memoran- 
dum gf  every  article  taken  from  a  good  garden,  at  a  fair  mar- 
llH  price,  and  the  amount  at  the  close  of  the  season  will  be  in- 
credible. With  an  ample  supply  of  milk,  and  a  good  garden, 
a  fiunily  may  receive  a  comfortable  living  with  but  very  little 
meat  or  breadstuff,  and  be  equally  well  fitted  for  the  labors 
tbey  have  to  perform.  And  it  is;  known  that  there  are  fami- 
lies which  receive  the  greater  portion  of  their  living  from  an 
acre  of  land  thus  cultivated ;  part  of  its  products  used  on  the 
premises,  and  a  part  sold  in  exchange  for  other  >irticles^  Such 
a  fact  1$  aafficient  to  show  that,  in  all  oases,  this  description  of 
culture  may  be  profitable  as  well  as  an  important  item  in  what 
is  called  good  fare ;  and  that  nope  should  neglect  it,  whether 
rich  or  poor. — More  than  half  this  article  haa  been  selected  from 
the  Genesee  Farmer. 

Does  not  the  son  witii  constant  pace 

Persist  to  ran  his  annual  race  t 

Do  not  the  stars  which  shine  so  bright^ 

Renew  their  oonrsses  every  night  t 

Does  not  the  ox  obedient  bow 

Hie  patient  neck,  and  draw  the  plough  ? 

Or  when  did  e'er  the  gen'rons  steed 

Withhold  hia  labor  or  his  speed  t 


Bepolalioa  and  life  are  the  most  preeiona  things  this  side  the  gravei 
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that  a  lusty  fellow  like  you  ii  iliiu  employed  T    **  All*"  replied 


THE  PHILOSOPHER'S  SCALES. 

By  jane   TAYLOR. 

A  ifONK,  when  his  rites  sacerdotal  were  o*er,  ^S 

In  the  depth  of  his  cell,  with  his  stone-corered  floor,  i 

Resigning  to  thought  his  chimerical  brain,  *< 

He  form  d  the  contrivance  we  are  now  to  explain.  *|: 

In  youth  'twas  projected,  but  years  stole  away,  | 

And  ere  'twas  complete  he  was  wrinkled  and  gray :  ^ 
But  success  is  secure,  unless  energy  fails. 
And  at  length  he  produced  The  FhHo»opher*$  Scales. 

What  were  they  1  you  ask :  you  shall  presently  see ; 
These  scales  were  not  made  to  weigh  sugar  and  tea ; 

O  no— for  such  properties  wondrous  had  they,  g. 

That  aualities,  feelingi,  and  thov^hia  they  would  wefgh ;  E* 

Togetner  with  articles  small  or  immense,  | 

From, mountains  or  planets,  to  atoms  of  sense.  g* 

Naught  was' there  so  bulky  but  there  it  could  lay,  < 

And  naught  so  ethereal,  but  there  it  could  stay ;  W 

And  naught  so  reluctant,  but  in  it  must  go —  ^ 
All  which  some  examples  more  clearly  will  show.' 

The  first  thing  he  weighed  was  the  head  of  Voltaire,  ** 
Which  retained  all  .the  wit  that  had  ever  been  there ; 

As  a  weight,  he  threw  in  the  torn  scraps  of  a  leaf,  i 

Containing  the  prayer  of  the  penitent  thief,  | 

When  the  scull  rose  aloft  with  so  sudden  a  spell,  ^ 

As  to  bound  like  a  ball  on  the  roof  of  his  cell.  % 
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One  time  he  put  in  Alexander  the  Great,  g 

And  a  garment  that  Dorcas  had  made,  for  a  weight ; 
And  though  clad  in  armor  from  sandals  to  crown. 
The  hero  rose  up,  and  the  garment  went  down. 

A  long  row  of  alms-houses,  amply  endow'd  | 

By  a  well -esteemed  Pharisee,  busy  and  proud,  ^ 

Next  loaded  one  scale,  while  the  other  was  press'd 

By  those  mites  the  poor  widow  threw  into  the  chest ; 

Up  flew  the  endowment,  not  weighing  an  ounce. 

Aid  down,  down  the  farthing's  worth  came  with  a^bounce 


A  wiae  man  will  be  more  auzioiu  to  deeerre  a  lair  name  than  to  Bomem  it. 
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AgMB  he  perforni'd  an  experiment  rare ; 

A  monk,  with  awterities  bleeding  and  bare, 

CUmb^d  into  his  scale — in  the  other  was  laid 

The  heart  of  Howard,  now  partly  deeajed ; 

When  he  found,  with  surprise,  that  the  whole  of  his  brother 

Weighed  less  by  some  pounds  than  this  bit  of  the  other. 

By  other  experiments,  no  matter  how. 

Me  found  that  ten  chariots  weighed  less  than  a  plough. 

A  sword,  with  gilt  trappings,  rose  up  in  the  seale^ 

Tboi^h  balanced  by  only  a  tenpenny  nail. 

A  shield  and  a  helmet,  a  buckler  and  spear, 

Weigh*d  less  than  a  widow's  uncrystalis'd  tear. 

Yet  ne  mountains  of  silver  and  gold  would  suffice 
One  pearl  to  outweigh ;  'twas  the  pearl  of  great  priee. 
Last  of  all,  the  whole  world  was  bowl'd  in  the  gate» 
With  the  soul  of  a  beggar  to  serve  for  a  weight ; 
When  the  scale  with  the  soul  so  mightily  fell. 
Thai  it  jerked  the  philosopher  out  of  his  cell. 
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Here,  brothers,  secure  from  all  turmoil  and  danger, 
We  reap  what  we  sow.,  for  the  soil  is  oar  own ; 

We  spread  hospitality's  board  for  the  stranger. 
And  care  not  a  fig  for  tiie  king  on  his  throne ; 

We  never  kaow  want,  for  we  live  by  ovf/e  labor. 
And  9it  contentment  and  happiness  find. 


Not  a  few  of  the  thoughts  now  to  be  collected  in  a  chapter 
by  themselves,  may  have  been  scattered  alonf^  incidentally, 
when  discussing  other  subjects.  But,  as  much  is  said,  on  the 
one  side,  of  the  hardships  of  the  farmer,  by  those  who  endure  or 
witness  them ;  and,  on  the  other  sid6,'0f  the  benefits  of  a  coun* 
try  residence,  especially  by  those  who  view  them  at  a  distance, 
it  seems  proper,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  to  make  a  collation 
of  them  m  opposing  columns ;  to  bring  each  class  into  a  more 
compact  order,  that  we  may  have  more.just  conceptions  of  them. 
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Habit  will  reeoDcile  us  to  almost  everything,  though  at  first  dissgreeable. 
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The  surrounding  circumstances  of  the  Agriculturist,  )ike  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  other  modes  of  life,  are  im perfectly  under- 
stood, except  by  those  in  immediate  proximity  to  them.    Super- 
ficial views  are  taken,  in  order  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  philosophi- 
cal investigations.     Those  at  a  disUince  from  the  peculiarrties . 
attending  the  different  orders  in  the  business  of  life,  and  es- 
pecially those  who  have  no  experimental  knowledge  of  them, 
may  greatly,  as  predisposed,  over-estimate  the  bright  side  of 
the  picture,  and  under-estimate  the  evils  of  the  corresponding 
side  of  it.    This  is  true  of  the  professional  man  and  the  mer- 
chant, as  well  as  of  the  farmer.     It  is  now  proposed  to  remove  | 
some  of  the  obstacles  to  correct  apprehension  in  these  matters  ; ' 
to  repudiate  some  of  the  erroneous  conclusions  that  have  been  . 
adopted  in  regtird  to  them.     And  it  is  calculated  not  to  be  so ; 
didactic  and  metaphysical  in  the  process  as  to  render  the  effort ' 
repulsive  to  the  reader.     Descriptions  of  natural  scenery  should 
always  be  in  language  adapted  to  the  subject.     If  rhetoric  has 
any  charms,  here  is  an  nppmpriale  place  for  them. 

The  farmer  is  apt  to  imagine,  when  beholding  the  abundance 
of  pecuniary  means  in  the  possession  of  the  merchant,  that  ev- 
erything on  which  he  places  his  wand  is  converted  into  cash ; 
that  his  occupation  deserves  not  the  name  of  labor,  being  little 
else  than  what  may  be  called  amusement ;  and  that  he  has  no 
solicitude  except  to  gratify  his  taste  and  his  fancy,  and  to  spend 
his  money.  So  he  speculates  in  regard  to  the  prefe^onal.  man 
— imagining  that  his  days  are  mere  pastime,  without  a  thought 
of  mental  anxiety,  as  well  as  without  muscular  action,  to  exliaust 
his  physical  energies.  Far  different  would  be  the  conceptions, 
could  he  with  mesmeric  vision  inspect  the  painful  and  almost 
agonizing  solicitude,  during  midnight  vigils,  of  the  faithful  med- 
ical attendant,  when  endeavoring  to  find  means  to  restore  the 
almost  hopelessly  disorganized  functions  of  animal  life;  or  of  the 
legal  practitioner,  who  has  in  his  keeping  the  fortune,  the  repu- 
tation, and  even  the  life  of  his  client ;  and  esjKcially  of  the  sin- 
cere and  devoted  minister  of  salvation,  whose  soul  must  be  in 
constant  travail  for  the  everlasting  destinies  of  those  for  whose 
welfare  he  is  ordained.  No  one  should  envy  the  condition  of 
such  men !  No  one  should  charge  them  with  a  profession 
exempt  from  pressures  the  most  overwhelming,  and  from  respon- 
sibilities in  magnitude  without  a  parallel !  If  faithful  to  their 
respective  trusts,  richly  do  they  deserve  all  they  receive.  They  . 
would  merit  more  than  this  world  can  give. 

Nor  are  the  circumstances  connected  with  rural  life  better  ! 
understood,  by  persons  not  having  experimental  knowledge  of ; 
them.     True,  in  regard  to  the  laborious  toils,  conceptions  less  1 
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Nothing  is  more  diagnsting  than  the  triumphant  crowings  of  literary  dnnces. 
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inadequate  may  be  f^enerally  eotertaiDed ;  bat,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  ia  believed  that  the  general  conceptions  relating  to  the 
pleasures  of  rural  life  are  genemllj  inadequate  to  a  high  degree ; 
and  not  only  inadequate,  but  essentially  false.  What  d«as  the 
mereaniile  man  suppose  these  pleasures  to  be  ?  Mainly  pleasures 
of  a  negative  character — an  exemption  from  the  perils  of  trade 
— ^from  the*  corroding  mental  distractions  in  penods  of  revul- 
sion— from  the  degrading  servility  that  enters  mto  a  vast  major- 
ity of  all  business  ramifications — and,  it  may  be,  from  incidental 
attendants  that  destroy  health  and  life.  Qo  far  there  is  a  just 
estimate  on  the  subject,  it  is  admitted.  From  evils  like  these, 
8\;fficient  in  themselves,  one  would  suppose,  to  paralyse  the  most 
vigorous  intellects,  and  to  destroy  the  most  powerful  physical 
organizations,  thero  is,  indeed,  in  the  country  a  pretty  general 
exemptioD.  But  there  are  pleasurable  attendants  of  a  positive 
as  well  as  of  a  negative  description,  in  a  countty  residence.  The 
former  are  the  great  correspondents  to  the  toils  of  the  farmer. 
They  are  the  principal  inheritance  Qod  bestows  on  the  culti- 
vator of  the  ground ;  an  inheritance  infinitely  better  than  that 
of  princes,  especiaHy  in  an  age  pregnant  with  revolutions.  In 
due  ord«r,  these  correspondents  will  be  given  in  detail  to  the 
reader.  The  exemptions  alluded  to  are  mere  incidents ;  indeed, 
not  to  be  disregarded,  but  in  a  philosophical  category,  of  second 
importance  only. 

In  the^rst  place,  a  brief  allusion  will  be  made  to  the  toils  and 
hardships  of  the  husbandman.  We  can  approach  this  portion 
of  the  present  chapter  without  any  peroration.  It  is  inveloped 
in  no  shadows  of  darkness  or  hidden  subtleties.  There  is  no  fic- 
tion in  it ;  there  is  no  romance  about  it.  The  whole  is  a  matter 
of  stem  reality.  The  toils  of  the  farmer  may  be  known  and 
appreciated  without  the  aids  of  philosophy  or  logic.  They  are 
spread  out  to  the  inspection  of  the  common  observer.  They  are 
not  hke  the  labors  of  the  student,  mere  effiDrts  of  the  intellect, 
and  of  course  not  within  the  rang^  of  natural  vision ;  made  in 
seclusion  ;  oftentimes  when  the  surrounding  world  b  buried  in 
sleep,  and  with  no  earthly  witness  but  the  midnight  lamp.  Such 
are  not  the  toils  of  the  farmer.  No,  he  does  not,  like  the  stu- 
dent, in  rindication  of  their  reality,  have  to  appeal  to  mathemat- 
ical demonstrations,  to  a  hectic  flush  on  the  cheek,  or  to 
dyspeptic  developments  in  the  digestive  organs.  No,  his  dark 
and  brawny  countenance  testify  how  he  has  been  scorohed  by 
summer  suns,  and  how  he  has  been  exposed  to  all  the  inclem* 
encies  of  cold  and  storms.  Let  him  stand  up  before  you  1  Ask 
him,  whence  that  enlargement  of  his  hands  to  twice  their  natu- 
ral dimensions  ?    Whence  that  stiffness  of  his  fingers,  betokening 
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The  prmite  of  the  envious  is  fitr  l6«  creditable  than  tiieir  eMwures. 
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the  joints  to  have  ceased  performing  lh«r  aecuatomed  offices  ? 
Whence  the  eallons  and  leather>)ike  skin  which  corers  then  ? 
Whence  does  his  bodj  so  bend  forward,  and  whence  the  want 
of  elaatfcttj  in  his  locomotive  action  ? 

The  reply  may  be  promptly  given !  All  this  is  the  result  of 
an  habitual  application  to  labors  better  adapted  to  the  strength 
of  a  beast  of  burden  than  to  man.  So  much  familiartxed  to 
conflicts  with  the  elements,  they  have  seemingly  lost  their  power 
over  him.  He  has  been  regularly  discipfined  to  the  accomplish- 
ment  of  unnatural  fsats  of  strength,  as  the  racehorse  has  been 
trained  to  fleetness  surpassing  ordinary  possibility,  till  be  has 
become  a  g^ant,  if  sedentary  men  are  the  standard  of  human 
physical  power.  Hence  hb  ability  to  endure  such  tasks.  Were 
a  person,  without  this  preparation,  to  attempt  the  performance 
of  them,  he  would  sink  in  the  efforts ;  he  would  become  a  rie- 
tkn  to  his  temerity. 

Although  we  may  Infer  the  severe  toils  of  the  famier,  thus 
reasoning  from  effect  to  cause,  yet  to  have  a  complete  appre^ 
hension  of  them,  we  must  either  have  experimental  knowledge 
of  them,  or  we  must  be  so  situated  as  to  witifess  them  with  our 
own  senses.  We  must  take  a  position  of  immediate  proximity  to 
him.  We  must  follow  him  day  after  day»  week  after  week,  and 
month  after  month,  till  he  completes  an  agricultural  vear.  Let  us 
begin  our  observations  upon  him  in  the  season  d  spring !  At  this 
season,  the  whole  range  of  nature  seems  to  be  struggling  for  a 
new  career  of  organic  beauty  and  development  The  animal  and 
the  vegetable  kingdoms  have  an  uncontrolled  tendency  to  parti- 
cipate in  this  renovated  life.  As  soon  as  the  sun  passes  the 
vernal  equinox,  what  an  impulse  is  given  to  the  farmer !  An 
impulse  scarcely  less  potent  than  the  electric  shock !  It  is  seen 
in  every  muscle  of  his  face  1  His  eye  imparts  increased'  bril- 
liancy of  expression  !  His  footsteps  are  made  with  augmented 
elasticity  t  All  his  motions  are  accelerated !  His  natural  aspect 
is  not  unlike  that  of  the  inferior  orders  of  animated  being,  which 
lay  dormant  in  winter,  but  now,  in  the  freshness  of  new  ener- 
gies, are  beginning  to  frolic  and  sport,  as  if  in  ecstatic  bonMge  to 
the  great  Spirit  that  made  and  sustains  them. 

It  is  at  this  season  the  farmer  puts  into  requisition  all  his 
means  for  tilling  the  ground,  planting  the  seed,  and  making  out- 
lays for  the  autumnal  harvest.  He  slumbers  not  till  overshad- 
owed by  the  light  of  day.  When  first  saluted  by  the  sun's  rays, 
he  is  abroad,  reconnoitering  his  fields,  or  preparing  his  oxen  for 
the  labors  to  ensue.  And,  it  may  be,  even  before  the  cattle  and 
the  shetep  leave  their  repose ;  before  the  feathered  creation  fill 
the  air  with  the  melody  of  their  songs ; — when  are  beheld  the 
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There  is  do  chasm  in  the  diversified  operations  of  Nature. 
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first  gleamiogs  of  early  twiUght,  all  to  be  engaged  in  those  labors 
are  called  from  their  sleeping  reveries.  Possibly  a  short  period 
is  coDfiiaedly  consecrated  to  family  devotion ;  to  which  succeeds 
a  general  scramble  to  share  in  the  bounties  of  a  rural  breakfast, 
filhng  the  room  with  its  fames  and  odors,  and  no  one  failing  to  ~^ 
give  ample  demonstration  of  his  desire  to  promote  a  home  mar- 
let  for  the  varied  products  of  the  farm.  What  a  clatter  of 
knives  and  forks !  What  a  desolation  of  steaks,  and  bread,  and 
potatoes!  What  a  flood  of  smoking  coffee  rol|s  down  the  river 
ef  life,  carrying  on  its  broad  bosom  these  nutritious  aliments  of 
life  and  vigor  f  And  when  finished,  what  a  scramble  again !  No 
time  for  the  picking  or  the  scrubbing  of  teeth  !  No  time  for  the 
polishing  «f  boots  and  shoes  1  No  time  for  the  better  adjust- 
ment ni  the  contributions  of  the  wardrobe!  Other  thoughts 
occupy  these  tillers  of  the  soil.  Otlier  hopes  lead  them  onward 
than  the  decoratione  of  the  toilet.  To  gaze  upon  the  mirror  of 
nalnreiithey  torn  away  from  all  thoughts  of  personal  ease.  One 
takes  his  horse-team  «nd  his  plough  ;  one  repairs  to  his  manure 
heap  with  his  oxen  and  wagon ;  others  take  ^heir  spades  and 
their  hoes,  and  away  they  go  with  the  speed  of  a  locomotive. 
The  commotion  is  not  unlike  that  in  olden  times,  when  the  pas* 
sengers  of  a  stag«-ooach  were  summoned  from  a  half-eaten  din- 
ner, by  the  driver's  horn ;  one  dropping  his  desert  on  his  pro- 
jecting shirt  bosom,  or  on  hi?  unmentionables ;  one  filling  his 
pockets  with  half-picked  drumsticks;  and  all  anathematizing 
the  stentorian  shout — "  The  stage  is  ready" — which,  with  the 
crack  of  the  whip,  is  suddenly  far  away.  Such  is  the  hurry  of 
farmers  io  going  to  their  work,  after  breakfast !  Such  is  the 
beginning  of  the  spring-time  toils  of  rural  life  I  And  this  is  an 
every- day  occurrence,  with  slight  variations,  for  the  entire  season. 
Seeing  it  once  will  give  an  idea  what  it  is  always. 

To  present  the  reader  with  all  tlie  sucttessive  exhibitions  of  a 
similar  character  in  the  farmer's  calendar,  would  exceed  the 
contemplated  limits  of  the  present  work.  We  have  neither 
space  nor  time  for  it  Besides,  detached  sktstches  will  answer 
the  purpose  proposed.  Hence,  a  hasty  glance  will  next  be 
suggested  upon  a  midsummer  scene.  One  of  the  most  repul- 
sive traits  in  agricultural  life  is  the  necessity  for  performing  the 
most  arduous  utbors  in  seasons  fraught  with  the  greatest  perils 
to  health  and  comfort.  Could  the  business  of  haymaking  be 
carried  forward  in  the  months  of  May  and  October,  when  burn- 
ing suns  encompass  other  climes;  when  a  bland  atmosphere 
and  the  scent  of  the  half -dried  luxuriant  grass  would  combine 
to  render  the  labor  bestowed  a  mere  charm  for  regaling  the 
MOses;  when  there  are  no  prostrating  meteorological  influences 

FhNB  an  aagel  to  an  atom,  all  is  proportion,  harmony,  and  strength. 
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to  break  dowD  the  cooatiiution — this  portion  of  the  farmer^s 
life  would  present  no  terrors.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  tact. 
This  portion  of  his  toils  is  to  be  performed  when  vegetation 
itself,  with  all  its  luiurianee,  has  not  sufficient  vital  energj  to 
stand  erect  under  the  scorching  rays  of  a  meridian  sun ;  when 
man  and  beast  seem  barely  able  to  endure  their  enervating  influ- 
ence ;  the  latter,  if  unrestrained,  instinctively  resorting  to  the 
cooling  groves  for  shelter ;  and  the  former  sustaining  themselves 
by  the  use  of  whatever  artificial  means  eiperience  has  found  of 
service.  Where,  in  this  world  of  toil  and  physical  exhaustion, 
can  be  found  a  parallel  to  the  fatigues  of  haymaking  and  the 
midsummer  harvest?  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  may  be  found  on 
shipboard  in  a  violent  storm.  Perhaps  it  may  be  found  in  the 
manoeuvring  and  the  conflicts  of  contending  armies  on  tropi- 
cal sands.  And,  perhaps,  it  may  be  found  in  a  company  of 
firemen  combating  a  storm  of  flame  and  cinder  in  one  of  our 
burning  cities.  Verily,  at  such  a  time,  a  company  of  4|urniers 
resembles  these  scorched  and  exhausted  firemen. 

In  the  season^of  autumn,  the  farmer  encounters  less  severe 
labor ;  but  even  here  he  finds  no  rest.  In  the  harvest  season 
there  is  occasion  for  constant  occupation ;  one  branch  of  gath- 
ering in  the  products  of  the  earth  succeeding  another  in  such 
regular  and  rapid  order,  all  ideas  of  leisure  necessarily  concen- 
trate in  the  future.  True,  this  labor  is  a  most  pleasing  one ; 
like  the  returning  ships  of  the  merchant  laden  with  a  rich  freight ; 
or  like  the  products  of  machinery  making  high  dividends — ^giv- 
ing joy  to  the  proprietors ;  so  the  big  sheaves,  the  well-filled 
ears,  the  fat  kine,  the  plump  fowl,  and  the  overflowing  bams, 
and  cellars,  and  granaries,  produce  an  excitement  in  rural  life 
which  renders  even  unceasing  occupation  at  this  season  rather 
to  be  desired  than  avoided.  If  the  burdens  we  are  describing 
would  sink  a  man  not  accustomed  to  them,  the  buoyancy  of 
feeling  to  the  farmer  in  thus  beholding  the  rewards  of  his  toil 
makes  him  cheerful  and  happy. 

Glowing  scene  1 
Kature's  loqg  holy  day  t  luxuriant — ri^ 
In  her  proud  prc^eny,    she  smiling^marks 
Their  gracee,  now  mature,  and  wonder-fraught  I 
Hail !  season  exquisite  l^and  hail,  ye  sens 
Of  ruml  toil  l~ye  blooming  dai^htets  1  y* 
Who,  in  the  lap  of  hardy  labor  reai'd, 
Enjoy  the  mind  unspotted  t 

If  the  farmer  have  any  kolyday  period  corresponding  to  the 
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Time  is  the  measure  of  all^ things,  but  is  itself  immeasurable. 
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leisure  months  of  the  merchant— or  in  times  of  general  health 
to  that  of  the  physician — or  between  terms  of  court  to  that  of 
the  legal  professioni  it  is  in  the  days  of  winter.  Here  he  has 
not  a  Tittle  time  not  absolutely  required  in  the  usual  routine  of 
rural  labor,  the  admission  is  readily  made ;  and  these  intervals, 
as  elsewhere  shown,  may  be  converted  to  the  most  valuable 
ends.  In  beinff  used  for  intellectual  improvement,  they  may 
enable  him  to  rise  to  eminence  in  society ;  or  if  used  in  his  tool- 
shop,  or  in  making  small  improvements  about  his  premises,  they 
will  give  him  high  reputation  for  neatness  as  an  ^riculturist. 
Nevertheless,  if  these  intervals  are,  in  the  aggregate,  of  large 
aiaottot,  taken  separately,  they  are  mere  fragments  of  time,  not 
entire  weeks  or  entire  days,  but  oftentimes  of  only  an  hour  or 
less  each ;  the  alternate  fragments  needed  in  the  most  urgent 
demands  on  his  attention.  The  labors  of  a  farmer  in  winter 
are  like  those  on  shipboard  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  hands ; 
three  ho#s  on  duty,  it  may  be,  and  only  two  for  rest  and  sleep. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  duties  of  the  farmer,  in  winter,  are  of 
constant  occurrence ;  and,  that  there  can  be  no  exemption  from 
the  claims  on  him  for  them.  It  is  no  trifling  matter  in  our  cli- 
mate, especially  in  houses  no  better  secured  against  the  ingress 
of  cold  than  houses  in  the  country  usually  are,  to  superintend 
the  fires  necessary  for  comfort  and  for  culinary  purposes.  If 
this  devolve  on  a  single  individual  for  a  family,  no  occasion  will 
exist  to  apprehend  his  health  will  suffer  for  the  want  of  exercise. 
While  he  is  chopping  and  bringing  in  to  the  fire  one  basket  of 
wood,  the  one  previously  furnished,  if  the  weather  is  extremely 
cold,  will  be  nearly  consumed.  So  it  will  be  the  entire  day. 
If  he  would  secure  rest  in  this  department  of  labor,  he  must 
coBstruct  a  steam- mill  for  the  cutting  and  splitting  wood ;  and 
then  a  railroad  from  the  wood- pile  to  the  kitchen  fireplace.  In 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  ei^ht  hundred  and  twenty- 
one,  we  had  a  little  delightful  experience  in  this  province  of 
rural  economy.  In  a  nice  country  village,  contiguous  to  a 
heavy  growth  of  timber,  fire-wood  standing  was  so  cheap,  we 
resolTed  to  use  it  freely  as  neeflful.  The  main  article  consumed 
was  the  best  of  oak,  purchased  at  different  times  without  record, 
and,  of  course,  without  knowing  the  amount.  But  a  little  pitch 
or  yellow  pine  was  necessary  for  kindling  wood,  as  it  was  called. 
Of  the  latter  we  used,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  eighteen  cords, 
in  one  of  the  fiist  clast  country  houses,  and  with  only  three 
fires! 

Bat  there  is  another  department  of  labor  for  the  farmer  in 
winter.  He  must  visit  ana  administer  to  his  flocks  and  herds 
with  the  regularity  that  the  hands  of  a  clock  point  to  any  given 

Time,  like  epaee,  Is  iacomprohe— iM»,  beeauM  it  has  m^  limits. 
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figures  on  its  dial.  Horses,  and  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  awine, 
and  fowl,  grant  no  dispensation  to  their  owner  in  supplying  Ikeir 
necessities.  The  idea  that  the  drifting  snow  and  the  intense 
cold  are  inconvenient  to  him,  enters  not  into  their  calculatioos. 
In  these  matters  they  are  no  philosophers  or  sympathizers.  1*0 
them,  after  the  supplying  of  their  own  animal  wants,  the  whole 
world  is  one  wide  blank.  Besides,  in  their  way,  they  are  great 
tyrants ;  and  to  use  a  common  expression,  they  are  all  as  obsti- 
nate as  mules.  Unless  well  fed,  they  will  not  grow  fat.  If  not 
well  cleaned  and  warmed,  they  will  not  look  sleek.  Moreover, 
they  are  consummate  tell-tales.  True,  they  know  not  grammar 
or  rhetoric ;  they  understand  not  Latin,  or  Greek,  or  French ; 
yet  they  have  a  kind  of  mysterious  language  of  their  own*  by 
which  they  will  tell  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  that  comes 
in  sight,  if  their  owner  has  neglected  them.  Without  the  least 
regard  to  his  interest,  or  to  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  ordinary 
Christian  feeling,  they  will  seemingly  grow  poor  out  dl  spite  to 
him  for  not  gpvmg  them  enough  to  eat. 

God  made  the  ooantry^  and  man  made  the  town; 
What  wonder,  then,  that  health  and  virttie,  gills 
That  can  alone  make  sweet  the  hitter  draught 
Tliat  life  holds  oat  to  all,  should  moit  abound. 
And  least  be  threaten'd  in  the  fields  and  grove%t 

In  the  second  place,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  pleasures 
of  rural  life  are  as  much  a  matter  of  reality  as  the  toils.  They 
are  no  fairy  dreams.  They  are  no  gilded  pictures  having  exist- 
ence only  m  ardent  imaginations.  Nor  are  they  negative  pleas- 
ures only ;  that  is,  exemptions  from  inconveniences  and  hazards 
connected  with  other  occupations.  While  these  are  felt,  and 
some  of  them  are  of  no  small  importance,  there  are  others* 
whether  viewed  in  reference  to  their  moral,  social,  or  intellectual 
bearing,  of  the  highest  g^de  of  importance.  It  is  by  no  means 
a  fact,  that  the  scenery  and  associations  of  rural  life  are  unfa- 
vorable to  the  most  elegant  refinements  in  taste,  moral  percep- 
tion, and  mental  culture.  True,  there  is  much  in  the  country 
tliat  is  uncouth  and  grovelling,  as  well  as  unpolished ;  like  the 
diamond  in  its  rough  state,  and  the  eragged  £^yptian  marble 
before  rendered  fit  for  use ;  all,  however,  resulting  from  a  want 
of  intdlectual  discipline,  and  not  from  any  inevitable  local  sur- 
rounding influences. 

So  there  is  in  the  city.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  the  city  there  is 
a  vast  deal  that  is  aot  only  obnoxious  to  the  canons  of  good 
taste,  but  equally  so  to  geod  morals  and  social  decency.    In  the 
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city,  too,  there  are  floating  masses  of  moral  pollution  to  be  met 
in  almost  every  street.  A  stranger  is  in  constant  danger  of 
defilement  from  accidental  contact  with  them.  And  there  are, 
moreover,  in  the  city,  dens  of  iniquity  and  impurity,  as  incura- 
ble as  the  cancer  whose  fibrous  roots  in  countless  ramifications 
entwine  themselves  about  the  human  vitals.  It  is  known  that 
the  skillful  surgeon  here  and  there  may  remove  an  excrescence 
from  the  latter,  and  thus  reduce  the  surface  to  its  original  con- 
tour and  soundness,  but  soon  it  is  found  that  the  elements  of 
the  disease  had  not  been  reached,  inasmuch  as  fresh  develop- 
ments ensue  with  increased  dimensions  and  obstinacy.  So  it 
is  with  the  moral  cancers  that  destroy  the  fair  proportions  and 
the  virtue  of  many  city  localities.  Experience  has  found  them 
to  place  all  antidotes  and  remedies  at  defiance.  Thefr  hidden 
subtleties  elude  the  grasp  and  the  notice  of  the  most  acute  in- 
vestigations. The  balm  of  Gilead  would  be  insufficient  to 
counteract  the  virus  constantly  issuing  from  their  deep  recesses. 
The  public  press,  the  guardian  of  public  morals,  has  no  power 
in  reaching  them.  The  two-edeed  sword  of  the  pulpit  makes 
no  impression  upon  them.  And  even  the  ministers  of  the  law, 
armed  with  their  overwhelming  penalties,  and  the 'dark  and 
cold  cells  of  the  penitentiary  yawning  before  them,  are  fre- 
quently met  with  tL.  scowl  of  derision  and  contempt,  and  are 
able  to  effect  little  beyond  the  removal  of  some  external  erup- 
tions, leaving  the  aliment  of  moral  death  again  to  fester  and  de- 
file the  fountains  of  life  ;  again  to  send  forth  their  pestiferous 
exhalations.  In  the  country  we  have  no  exhibitions  like  these ! 
Nay,  wc  have  naught  that  resembles  them,  unless  it  was  de- 
rived from  the  city. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  in  the  country  the  people  are  pe- 
nurious ;  and  \>(  course  experience  none  of  the  refined  pleasures 
that  proceed  from  the  profusion^  of  pecuniary  expenditure  wit- 
nessed in  the  city.  This  is  not  the  fact.  And  it  is  believed,  if 
the  point  were  philosophically  scrutinized,  the  advantage  would 
be  m  favor  of  rural  locations.  It  is  well  that  agriculturists 
are  usually  cautious  in  their  expenditures.  They  are  obliged  to 
be.  Their  means  are  small.  These  means  are  the  result  of 
severe  toil ;  and  if  used  with  the  freedom  of  city  life,  would 
soon  be  exhausted,  leavinlg  destitution  in  their  wake.  Tlius, 
what  in  the  beginning  is  the  result  of  necessity,  soon  becomes  a 
habit.  And  the  moral  of  this  habit  is  most  salutary  upon  the 
interests  of  the  community.  For  in  the  country,  we  are  not  ac- 
customed to  see  a  majority  of  the  people,  from  the  possession 
of  available  means,  living  year  after  year  at  the  expense  of 
others.    They  contract  no  debts  for  keeping  up  a  show  of  fash- 
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ionable  equipage,  which  will  nerer  be  paid.  With  a  frugal 
mode  of  living  they  are  satisfied.  Well  they  may  be ;  for  what 
is  so  iiumiliating  as  the  reflection  that  the  garmeuts  which  cover 
their  nakedness  are  not  and  cannot  be  paid  for  ?  What  is  so 
wounding  to  the  conscience  as  the  reflection,  that  fhe  means  by 
which  they  have  exhibited  for  years  the  trappings  and  the  gew- 
gaws belonging  to  the  rich,  have  been  derived,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, without  consideration,  from  the  scanty  pittance  of  wid- 
ows and  orphans  ? 

Persons  who  live  on  their  own  means  are  as  independent  as 
princes.  *Their  midnight  slumbers  are  not  disturbed  by  thorns 
m  their  pillows.  When  they  go  abroad,  their  cheeks  are  not 
tinged  with  crimson  on  meeting  those  to  whom  they  have  done 
injustice.  Let  it  be  asked  if  there  is  no  pleasure  in  such  a 
mode  of  living  ?  Does  not  such  a  state  of  self>support  impart 
a  dignity  to  character,  not  elsewhere  to  be  found  ?  These  peo- 
ple may  not,  indeed,  have  the  floors  of  their  houses  covered  with 
rich  Brussels  and  Turkey  carpets.  But  then,  as  an  offset^  they 
are  relieved  from  the  perpetual  apprehension  of  soiling  them. 
They  may  not  have  their  parlors  surrounded  with  sofas,  and 
couches,  and  lounges,  and  ottomans.  Very  well ;  they  do  not 
need  them.  They  are  so  wearied  with  their  toils  as  to  rest  com- 
fortably on  a  block  of  timber  or  a  pine  board.  They  may  not 
have  their  tables  covered  over  witl^i  expensive  cut  glass  and  por- 
celain. With  half  a  dozen  kinds  of  smoking  vegetables,  and 
well- flavored  bacon,  and  juicy  steaks,  and  nutritious  bread,  all 
from  their  own  premises,  they  notice  not  the  absence  of  such 
torn-fooleries.  The  odors  and  the  sight  of  an  independent 
farmer's  dinner  would  draw  a  sigh  from  the  bosom  of  a  Nabob, 
if  he  were  not  to  share  in  it. 

• 

Scenes  must  be  beautiful  which  daily  view'd 
Please  daily,  and  whote  oovelty  Bunrives 
Long  knowledge  and  scrutiny  of  yean. 

One  word  more  on  the  relative  amount  of  pleasure  from  what 
is  called  refined  sympathy  in  city  and  country  life.  In  the 
former  may  frequently  be  witnessed  romantic  and  theatric  ebul- 
litions of  deep  sympathy ;  but  in  many  cases  they  are  little  else 
than  fugacious  spasms ;  not  like  the  abiding  affinity  of  feeling 
manifested  in  the  country.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  city,  on 
one  side  of  an  eight-inch  partition  wall,  one  may  rest  in  the 
slumbers  of  the  grave,  while  on  the  other  side  there  is  mirth 
and  merriment  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  inmates  of  the  man- 
sion on  one  side  of  it  will  be  at  the  theatre,  or  some  other  place 
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caDDot  ftToid  it  and  lire.    It  vnakM  a  nalioD  wise  and  strong,  and 
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of  gay  aiDHsement,  before  the  inmates  of  the  mansion  on  the 
opposite  side  have  wiped  swaj  their  first  flood  of  tears  ?  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  successive  crowds  will  meet  in  the  streets  the 
hearse  and^e  funeral  train  with  as  little  pause  or  emotion  as 
they  wouliAieet  the  butcher's  cart  ?  All  this  is  natural.  The 
frequency  of  the  extinction  of  human  life  and  funeral  processions 
IB  the  city  so  familiarizes  them  to  the  living  multitude,  that  no 
impression  is  made  from  their  occurrence.  Our  natures  must 
be  altered  to  prevent  such  a  result.  However,  such  is  not  the 
case  in  the  country.  It  is  not  pretended  that  in  the  country 
there  are  better  natural  instincts  than  in  the  city  ;  but  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances  are  less  able  to  panilyze  and  obliterate 
them. '  In  the  former,  sickness  and  death  being  of  less  frequen- 
cy, and  usually  <^  rare  occurrence,  whenever  an  individual  is 
assailed  by  disease,  especially  if  it  be  severe,  a  sensation  is  pro- 
duced to  a  circuit  of  miles.  It  is  made  a  common  topic  of  con- 
versation ;  there  is  a  daily  rush  of  inquirers,  to  the  premises, 
concerning  its  progress,  each  volunteering  to  watch  or  render 
other  assi;stance.  And  if  attended  with  a  fatal  result,  there  is 
a  general  pause,  as  if  each  one  were  a  mourner ;  and  nothing 
else  seemingly  engrosses  the  thoughts  till  the  last  offices  of 
regard  are  administered- to  the  dead.  These  persons  appear  to 
realise  the  maxim  of  ancient  wisdom,  that  it  is  better  to  go 
to  the -house  of  mourning  than  to  the  house  of  feasting.  What 
agoniaog  looks  when  they  greet  the  stricken  relatives !  How 
afftsctionately  do  they  squeese  the  hand  !  What  kindred  tears 
tell  you,  in  language  not  to  be  misapprehended,  that  the  foun- 
tains of  their  own  sorrow  have  been  broken  up  I 

Lei  it  be  asked  if  there  is  nothing  in  such  scenes  to  stamp  a 
living  value  on  the  influences  that  produce  them?  Is  there 
nothing  hallowed  in  such  influences  ?  Are  they  not  of  more 
value  than  gold  or  silver  ?  Do  they  not  impart  to  the  soul  a 
refreshing  energy,  which  raises  us  above  the  world  and  nil  its 
delusive  joys  ?  Why  is  society  preferable  to  the  lone  solitude 
of  the  wilderness  ?  Is  it  not  that  others  may  share  in  our  bliss 
and  in  our  woes  ?  That  there  may  be  a  communion  of  souls, 
as  well  as  a  contiguity  of  material  forms  ?  Is  it  not  that  those 
bom  of  different  mothers,  whose  fathers  were  strangers  to 
each  other,  who  are  natives  of  different  lands,  may  become  one 
in  social  affection  ?  Where,  on  this  wreck  of  moral  beauty, 
presented  in  a  world  of  sin,  is  there  genuine  bliss,  if  not  in  hav- 
iag  soch  persons  cluster  around  us,  hang  upon  our  necks,  and 
speak  peace  to  our  troubled  spirits,  when  deprived  of  those  of 
oor  own  blood  ?  The  individual  who  prizes  not  such  spontane- 
ous gushes  of  spiritual  association,  is  a  scandal  to  his  specie 
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a  b«rlesque  on  manhood !  And  su^  is  one  of  the  pecaliar 
pleasures  of  rural  life  1  Alas,  do  we  want  nothing  /rom  aoc^ 
ety  but  a  heartless  contiguity  of  material  forms?  That  may 
be  found  in  the  grave-yard  I  Or,  do  we  want  society  simply  to 
display  and  to  see  displayed  the  ostentation — the  glidn'hig  and  the 
gaudy  phantoms  of  the  rich,  and  of  those  who  would  be  thought 
rich — something. merely  to  delight  the  eye?  If  this  is  all  you 
want,  let  me  take  you  to  a  Western  prairie,  covered  over,  beyond 
any  limits  the  eye  can  reach,  with  one  ocean  of  flowers,  com- 
pared to  the  beauty  of  which,  the  climax  of  human  art  is  naught 
but  a  bagatelle !  Or,  let  me  take  you  to  some  of  nature  s  wild- 
nesses,  where  the  cascade  delights  you  with  its  sparkling  bubbles, 
or  the  projecting  precipice  or  the  rolling  cataract  awes  you 
with  their  majesty ;  for  verily,  in  comparison  with  these,  the 
utmost  human  inventions  are  but  as  the  playthings  of  childhood ! 

Hide  not  thy  tears ;  weep  boldly— end  be  prond 
To  give  the  flowing  virtue  manfy  way : 
Tifl  nature's  mark,  to  know  sn  honeet  heart  by. 
Shame  on  thoee  bresets  of  stone  that  cannot  melt. 
In  soft  adoptioD  of  another's  lorrow. 

Allusion  may  be  made  to  another  topic.  No  one  caa  uBa^hie 
the  interest  that  is  felt  in  watching  the  progress  of  vegetatton, 
unless  he  has  had  experience  in  this  department  of  rural  science. 
The  agriculturist,  with  toothing  more  than  common  mental  en- 
dowments, may  here  become  a  philosopher,  ao  enthusiast,  a 
profound  scholar  in  natural  history.  With  the  best  of  all  pos- 
sible laboratories  before  hint,  he  becomes  his  own  teacher — a 
most  skillful  lecturer.  That  is,  if  so  disposed.  A  farmer  may 
here,  in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  become  as  learned  as  the 
professor  in  university  halls.  He  may  become  so  engrossed 
with  the  subject  as  to  watch  the  germination  of  some  particular, 
seed,  the  daily  growth  of  its  first  germs,  and  all  ulterior  devel- 
opments, with  a  solicitude  intense  and  constant,  like  that  of  the 
astronomer,  who  spends  his  midnight  hours,  for  years,  to  ascer- 
tain the  laws  of  the  cometary  system,  or  to  discover  some  new 
satellite  to  those  distant  and  gigantic  globes  which  constitute 
the  outposts  of  our  system.  \Ve  almost  envy  the  astronomer 
his  joy,  when  comprehending  some  new  fact  in  the  science  to 
which  he  devotes  himself;  if  the  fact  is  an  important  one,  the 
plaudits  of  the  civilized  world  are  heaped  upon  him,  and  his 
name  descends  in  triumph  to  the  latest  posterity.  The  discov- 
ery of  the  laws  which  govern  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  ani- 
mal system  has  made  the  name  of  Harvey  immortal.     How 
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analogous  this  to  the  fluids  which  circulate  and  give  life  in  the 
wgetaUe  kingdom  !  Here»  too,  persons  have  acquired  imper- 
ishable fame.  Others  may  still  do  it.  The  mysteries  of  this 
kingdom  are.  by  no  meana»  all  unfolded.  The  earth  is  fuH  of 
them.  It  mtj  be  presumed,  that  the  career  of  discovery  tberem 
is  now  in  its  infancy ;  that  there  will  be  the  same  opportunities, 
even  with  unborn  generations,  to  become  renowned,  that  there 
was  for  Linnaeus ! 

We  know,  too,  with  what  assiduity  the  inventor  of  machinery 
anticipates  all  results  flowing  from  his  labors.  And  we  know 
with  what  nnceasing  apprehension  the  merchant  broods  over  his 
departing  ships,  when  ploughing  distant  oceans,  and  till  their 
return  assure  him  of  proGtable  adventure.  Not  unlike  this,  in 
character,  are  the  thoughts  of  the  man  who  tills  the  ground. 
Hence,  the  agriculturist  may  be  interested  in  the  progress  of 
vegetable  life,  in  a  two-fold  measure :  as  a  philosopher,  in  search- 
ing out  the  laws  which  control  it ;  and  as  a  political  economist, 
in  reaching  its  pecuniary  advantages.  In  the  fornaer,  he  is  gov- 
erned like  any  man  of  science,  for  the  intellectual  satisfajCtion  to 
be  received ;  in  the  latter,  he  is  governed  like  the  inan  of  busi- 
ness, for  the  prospect  of  means  on  which  to  subsist.  He  may 
therefore  rationally  watch  the  g^rowth  of  his  melons,  and  cab- 
bage, and  strawberries,  and  peaches,  to  say  nothmg  of  the  more 
important  branches  of  his  labor,  with  as  much  earnestness  as 
the  merchant  contemplates  the  profits  on  a  cargo  of  teas  or 
silks.  Perhaps  the  merohaat  may  sneer  at  the  comparison.  Be 
it  so ;  but  it  may  be  said  to  him,  there  is  more  of  philosophy, 
of  mental  culture,  connected  with  the  labors  of  agriculture,  than 
in  speculating  on  the  profits  of  merchandise.  If  an  agricultur- 
ist, owing  to  his  greater  skill,  obtains  a  better  crop  of  wheat,  or 
com,  or  potatoes,  than  any  one  else  has  obtained  under  similar 
circumstances,  thereby  also  teaching  all  others  to  do  the  same, 
is  it  no  cause  of  self-complacency  ;  is  it  no  occasion  for  the  plau- 
dits of  the  community?  Which  is  the  greater  benefactor  to 
society,  the  merchant,  who,  by  accident,  as  it  were,  dears  ten 
thousand  dollars  from  a  single  voyage  of  his  ship,  or  the  man 
that,  in  all  coming  time  and  throuj^hout  our  broad  land,  makes 
two  spires  of  grass  or  two  ears  of  corn  grow,  where  only  one 
grew  before?  Besides,  if  the  merchant  occasionally  obtains 
a  better  profit  on  his  investment  than  the  farmer,  he  may, 
ten  times  to  one,  make  ncr  profit  at  all,  and  perhaps  he  may 
experience  loss,  while  the  other  is  constantly  receiving  a  living 
profit. 

However,  the  profits  of  agriculture  make  no  part  of  our  pres- 
ent inquiry.'  DolUrs  and  cents  are  not  elements  of  the  pleasure 

Hie  powerfal  are  more  deaf  to  the  voice  of  experience  than  their  inferiors. 
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of  which  we  now  speak.-  It  has  other  foo^on  which  to* mature 
itself.  Think  yoa  that  the  astroDomer  is  incTuced  to  his  inidnigl^t 
vigils  by  the  expectation  of  lucre  ?  *Was  it  to  get  wealth  that 
Franklin  was  induced  to  tame  the  lightning's  'flash  ?  No»  he 
had  a  higher  aspiration !  The  divinity  within  yMded  him  an 
ethereal  sustenance !  Wealth  is  to  certain  degrees  truly  con- 
venient. We  cannot  live  on  air  alone.  Yet,  at  times,  the 
immortal  nature  of  man  seems  to  look  with  contempt  on  all  ma- 
terial objects;  to  soar,  with  unsubdued  enei^y,  among  the 
creations  of  infinite  wisdom ;  bringing  light  out  of  darkness ; 
demonstrating  to  an  admiring  world  truths  immutable  and  eter- 
nal, where  mysterj  had  hitherto  enshrouded  it  in  a  mantle  of 
impenetrable  gloom.  In  rural  life  such  a  spirit  may  have  ample 
scope ;  and,  till  demoq/stration  is  reached,  he  need  not  fail  of 
the  most  exquisite  delight  in  contemplating  the  wisdona  and  the 

foodness  of  God,  wherever  he  turns  his  eye— -even  in  the  dew- 
rop,  the  swelling  bud,  the  opening  flower,  and  in  the  rising 
fragrant  odor. 

Nature — faint  emUem  of  Omnipotence  I — 

Shap'd  by  Hie  hand — ^the  shadow  of  His  light — 

The  veil  in  which  He  wrape  Hie  majesty, 

And  through  whose  mantling  folds  he  deigns  to  show 

Of  His  mysterious,  awful  attributes, 

And  dacxling  splendors,  all  man's  feeble  thought 

Can  grasp,  uncmah'd,  or  vision  bear,  unquench'd. 

This  chapter  has  expanded  beyond  the  limits  assigned,  to  it. 
Nevertheless,  one  other  source  of  pleasure  in  rnral  filV  roust  be 
noticed.  Had  the  usage  of  the  iSgal  advocate  been  adopted, 
this  one  would  have  been  placed  first  in  order*  instead  of  bring- 
ing up  the  rear  of  the  argument ;  for  it  will  be  found  to  possess 
sublimated  considerations  surpassing  any  that  have  been  named. 
I  now  allude  to  the  pleasure,  notwithstanding  the  toil,  of  feed- 
ing and  nurturing  the  various  animals  of  a  farm.  Possibly 
the  suggestion  will  create  a  smile.  But,  if  the  reader  is  at 
first  inclined  to  scoff,  he  will  soon  become  a  convert  to  our 
assertion. 

If  we  were  to  attempt  forming  an  idea  of  the  blessedness  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  how  should  we  proceed  ?  In  what  should 
we  suppose  it  to  consist  ?  In  his  power ;  in  his  wisdom  ;  or  in 
his  goodness — ^the  exercise  of  his  benevolence — the  paternal 
care  of  his  creatures  ?  No  doubt  all  his  attributes  are  elements 
contributing  to  it.  Without  the  affeney  of  either  one  of  them 
bis  nature  would  be  incomplete.     In  tha  absence  of  either,  the 
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ageocy  of  the  otiiem  might. be  essentially  internipted.  Never- 
theless, if  we  reason  Crom  analogy  or  from  well -known  recog- 
nised principles  of  truth,  we  shall  say  that  it  mast  consist  essen- 
tially io  the  latter^n  the  exhibition  of  his  moral  powers — the 
doing  good  Ip  the  myriads  of  the  creatures  he  has  made.  In 
man,  which  do  we  most  adm^pe,  his  strength,  his  geniu<},  or  his 
moral  attributes?  Suppose  he  vre^  a  giant  in  stature  and 
power.  All  this  might  be  used  in  the  destruction  of  his  species. 
Suppoae  hb  intellect  surpassed  that  of  all  other  ipen.  It  might 
I  be  exercised  solely  to  the  injury  of  those  around  him.  This  is 
frequently  seen.'  But  to  the  good  man;  the  individual  who 
spends  all  his  time*  and  substance  io  acts  of  beneficence;  in 
fe<>ding  the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  healing  the  sick,  and 
raisinff  up  the  bowed-  down^ — ^^what  homage  do  we  spontaneously 
yield  !  If  there  is  anything  on  earth  we  might  rationally  envy, 
it  is  ihe  happiness  he  experiences  in  the  bestowment  of  beneftic- 
lions.  Why  do  men  toil  without  reluctance  ?  Why  do  they 
traverse  the  broad  ocean,  encountering  storms  and  perils? 
Why  do  they  visit  distant  and  sickly  climes  ?  '  Generall}-,  it  is 
(hat  they  may  the  better  provide  for  their  children  and  those 
dependent  on  them.  '  This  consideration  buoys  them  up  when 
they  would  otherwise  sink.  This  tranquillises  their  disturbed 
bosoms.  This  drives  away  their  fears -of  danger.  This  gives 
them  renewed  vigor  of  body  and  mfnd. 

To  provide  for  our  children  is  iadeed  a  duty.  To  labor  for 
them  beyond  what  is  really  necessary  in  some  cases,  may  be 
induced  by  family  pride.  But  in  all  such  labor  there  is  a  pleas- 
urable emotion.  In  the  performance  of  it,  to  each  muscular 
effort  the  soul  adds  a  fresh  act  of  expansion.  The  origin  of  the 
motive  which  induces  us  to  administer  to  others  of  our  species, 
as  they  have  need  and  we  have  means,  is  of  a  kindred  sort!  So, 
likewise,  it  is  in  no  small  degree  when  we  nurture  and  feed  the 
varioos  animals  of  the  farm.  We  do  it  because  it  is  for  bar  in- 
terest. We  do  it  because  it  is  our  duty.  And,  we  jnaip  do  it 
because  of  the  pleasure  we  receive.*  By  what  process  of  .exe- 
gesis can  we  conclude  that  no  delight  is  felt  in  relieving  animal 
wants,  unless  it  be  to  those  of  our  species  ?  Boast  as  ^lOch  as 
we  will  of  our  suj>eriority  over  the  brute  creation,  it  is  a  fact  we 
can  neither  eootrovert  nor  disflruise,  that  aH  animal  functions  are 
quite  similar.  To  the  most  loathsome  and  filthy  of  the  Jbrute 
creation  we  cannot  ascribe  liny  physical  organization,  from  the 
operations  of  which,  however  unseemly  or  offensive,  we  are 
ourselves  relieved.  And  their  liability  to  bodily  sufferinff  is 
analogous  to  our  own.  Is  the  gnawing  of  hunger  any  less 
painful  ID  the  dumb  creation  than  in  the  human  kind  ?    Why  I 
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may  not  the  agony  of  a  broken  bone,  of  inward  maladies,  and  of 
cold  and  storm  so  intense  as  to  deprive  of  )ife»  be  as  acate  in 
one  case  as  in  the  other  ?  By  what  law  of  analysis  d6  we  infer 
that  the  having  four  legs  instead  of  two,  or  having  wings  in- 
stead of  arms,  creates  an  exemption  from  bodily  pain  ?  We 
sliudder  at  the  thought  of  seeiag  a  human  being  starved  to 
death,  or  obliged  to  subsist  on  a  mmety  required  by  nature. 
Why  not  shudder  when  we  witness  it  in  the  brute  kingdom  ? 
To  relieve  want  in  the  former  case  imparts  the  most  elevated 
emotion  <^  which  the  soul  is  susceptible.  Why  may  not,  at 
least,  a  measure  of  this  emotion  be  felt  in  the  latter  case  ? 

Are  the  benefactions  of  the  Deity  confined  to  his  creature, 
man  ?  Do  not  the  monsters  cf  the  broad,  deep  ocean,  gambol 
under  the  influenee  of  the  abundance  he  provide  for  them? 
Do  not  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills  and  the  untamed  beasts 
of  the  forest,  as  well  as  ourselves,  feed  upon  the  treasure  be 
hath  made  ready  ?  Do  not  the  myriads  of  the  feathered  throng 
which  fill  the  air  with  their  melody,  likewise  receive  their  food 
from  him  ?  And  who  upholds  and  imparts  life  and  joy  to  the 
countless  thousands  of  insects,  which  sport  in  the  summer's  sun 
for  a  few  days,  and  are  then  no  more,  giving  place  to  other 
thousands  of  other  gradfttions  and  varieties  ?  It  is  the  same 
Being  that  upholdeth  man  as  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  Even 
the  sparrow,  so  small  and  valueless  in  our  estimation,  may  be  as 
much  an  object  of  his  paternal  kindness  as  the  highest  seraph 
which  ministers  about  his  throne.  Who,  but  Ood,  whose  ten- 
der mercies  encompass  all  his  works ;  who  clothes  the  lilies  of 
the  field,  though  they  neither  toil  nor  spin ;  who,  but  he,  gives 
instinct  to  the  gaudy- winged  butterfly  and  the  beautiful  hum- 
ming-bird, to  dart  from  flower  to  flower,  in  quest  of  food  ?  This 
he  delightetfa  to  do.  In  such  a  dispensation  consisteth  the 
glory  of  his  character ;  if  possible,  more  than  in  administering 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  heavenly  spheres.  If  God  delight  to 
do  this,  shalKnot  we  delight  to  do  it,  so  far  as  we  i;nay  be  able ; 
especially  to  the  creatures  committed  to  our  care  and  designed 
for  our  use  ? 

When  we  consider  this  in  reference  to  the  principles  of  moral 
duty,  we  are  constrained  to  form  a  low  estimate4>f  that  man's 
religious  susceptibilities  who  feels  no  especial  obligation  to  ren- 
der comfortable  those  creatures  for  which  he  is  God's  steward. 
It  is  his  duty  to  do  it ;  and  it  should  be  his  pleasure  to  do  it, 
as  a  man  of  Christian  feeling  and  responsibility.  But,  aside 
from  considerations  of  interest  or  duty,  the  social  susceptibili- 
ties of  that  individual  must  be  of  a  low  order,  if  he  can  experi- 
ence no  emotion  of  bliss  when  exercising  the  assiduities  now 
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inculcated.     The  i-uralist  makes  his  circuit,  no  matter  how  fre- 
quently, among  his  stock  of  cattle,  horses,  swine,  sheep,  and 
fowls;  and  with  what  beseeching  looks  do  they  ereet  him! 
He  is  appealed  (o,  not^  verily,  in  a  language  of  words,  but  with 
beaDting  eyes  and  significant  actions,  as  unmistakable  as  if  they 
were  masters  of  human  eloquence.     Let  him  administer  to  their 
respective  wants,  and  how  happy  and  contented  they  are! 
Nay,  let  him  do  this  habitually,  and  they  will  know  him  as 
readily  as  his  children  woul4  know  him ;  not  heeding  the  voice 
of  a  stranger,  they  would  follow  him  in  crowds,  as  if  to  ex- 
press their  affection  and  gratitude  for  what  he  had  done  for 
them.     The  person  who  is  unmoved  when  hundreds  of  .such 
eves  are  upon  him — when  importuned  by  such  impressive  mute 
eloquence  for  an  administration  to  their  wants,  or  in  gratitade 
for  what  he  had  previously  bestowed — the  person  who  is  un- 
moved at  such  a  scene,  is  to  be  pitied  for  his  destitution  of  some 
of  the  most  precious  capabilities  for  human  bliss.    To  the  per- 
son, of  a  well-trained  mind,  the  enjoyment  thus  received  will  be 
little  inferior  to  that  experienced  about  his  own  family  bearth, 
and  around  his  own  family  table.    Nor  is  this  all.    It  is  no  un- 
common thing  that  one  meets  with  ingratitude  from  those  id 
human  society  to  whom  he  has  extended  kind  offerings.     Not 
so  is  it  with  our  domestic  animals !    It  is  on  divine  record,  that 
the  people  of  the  Most  High  did  not  know ;  that  Israel  did  not 
consider;  but  when  did  ever  it  occur,  that  the  ox  did  not 
know  bis  owner,  or  the  ass  his  master's  crib  ?    And  instances 
are  frequent  and  familiar  to  us  of  the  fidelity  of  the  borse  and 
the  dog,  that  would  put  to  shame  the  too  frequent  perfidy  of 


ne  heart  is  hard  in  natare,  and  miflt 

For  human  fellowship,  as  being  void 

Of  sympathy,  and  therefore  dead  alike 

To  love  aod  frieodsbip  both,  that  is  not  pleased 

With  sight  of  animals  enjoying  lifiB, 

Vor  CmIs  their  happiness  augment  his  own. 


Pride  k  a  paiadeafaal  FMtens,  etsinally  diverse,  yet  ersr  the  same. 
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Thb  daj  was  decl'iini^ — the  breeze  in  tts  glee 

Had  left  the  fair  blossoms  to  sing  on  the  sea. 

As  the  sun  in  gorgeousness,  radiant  and  stit), 

Dropped  down  like  a  gem  from  the  brow  of  the  hil> : 

One  tremulous  star,  in  the  glorj  of  June, 

Came  out  with  a  smile  and  sat  down  by  the  moon. 

As  she  eraced  her  blue  throne  with  the  pride  of  a  queen. 

The  smiles  of  her  loveliness  gladdening  the  scene. 

The  scene  was  enchanting !  in  distance  awaj 
Rolled  the  foam -crested  waves  of  the  Chesapeake  6a  j« 
While,  bathed  in  the  moonlight,  the  village  was  seen. 
With  the  church  in  the  distance,  thai  stood  on  the  green ; 
The  soft-sloping  meadows  lay  brightly  unrolled 
With  their  mantles  of  verdure  and  blossoms  of  gold ; 
And  the  earth  in   her  beauty,  forgetting  to  grieve. 
Lay  asleep  in  her  bloom  on  the  bosom  of  eve. 

A  light-hearted  child,  I  had  wandered  away 

From  the  spot  where  my  footsteps  had  gamboled  all  day. 

And  free  as  a  bird's  was  the  song  of  my  soul. 

As  I  heard  the  wild  waters  ezullingly  roll ; 

While  light'ning  my  heart  as  I  sported  along 

With  bursts  of  low  laughter  and  snatches  of  song, 

I  struck  in  the  pathway  half-worn  o'er  the  sod 

By  the  feet  that  went  up  to  the  worship  of  God. 

As  I  traced  its  green  windings,  a  murmur  of  prayer. 
With  the  hymn  of  the  worshippers,  rose  ou  the  affk* ; 
And,  drawn  by  the  links  of  its  sweetness  along, 
I  stood  unobserved  in  the  midst  of  the  throng : 
For  a  while  my  3raung  spirit  still  wandered  about 
With  the  birds,  and  the  winds,  that  were  singing  without ; 
But  birds,  waves,  and  zephyrs  wore  quickly  ftirgot, 
In  one  angel-like  being  that  brightened  the  spot. 
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In  stature  majestic,  apart  from  the  throngs 

He  stood  in  hu  beauty,  the  theme  of  my  song ! 

His  cheek  pale  with  fervor — the  blue  orbs  above 

Lit  with  the  splendtrs  of  youth  and  of  love  ; 

Yet  the  heart-glowing  raptures  that  beamed  from  those  eyes 

Seemed  saddened  by  sorrows,  and  chastened  by  sighs, 

As  if  the  young  heart  in  its  bloom  bad  grown  cold 

With  its  love  uarequited,  its  sorrows  untold. 

Sncb  language  as  his  I  may  never  recall ; 

But  his  theme  was  salvation— salvation  to  all ; 

And  the  souls  of  a  thousand  in  ecstasy  hung 

On  the  manna-like  sweetness  that  dropped  irom  his  tongue : 

Not  alone  on  the  ear  his  wild  eloquence  stole ; 

Enforced  by  each  gesture,  it  sank  to  the  soul,  y 

Till  it  seemed  that  an  angel  had  brightened  the  sod. 

And  brought  to  each  bosom  a  message  from  God. 

He  spoke  of  the  Saviour — what  pictures  he  drew ! 
The  scene  of  His  sufferings  rose  clear  on  my  view ; — 
The  cross — the  rude  cross  where  He  suffered  and  died ; 
The  gush  of  bright  crimson  that  flowed  from  His  side ; 
The  cup  of  His  sorrows,  the  wormwood  and  gall ; 
The  darkness  that  mantled  the  earth  as  a  paU ;       ^ 
The  garland  of  thorns ;  and  the  demon-like  crews. 
Who  knelt  as  they  scoffed  Him—*'  Hail,  King  of  the  Jews  !** 

He  spake,  and  it  seemed  that  his  statue-like  form 
Expanded  and  glowed  as  his  spirit  grew  warm — ^ 
Hb  tone  so  impassioned,  so  melting  in  air, 
As,  touched  with  compassion,  he  ended  in  prayer. 
His  hands  clasped  above  him,  his  blue  orbs  ttpthrowiu 
Still  pleading  for  sins  that  were  never  hb  own. 
While  that  mouth,  where  such  sweetness  ineffable  clung, 
Still  spoke,  though  expression  had  died  on  his  tongue. 

0  God !  what  emotions  the  speaker  awoke  1 

A  mortal  he  seemed — ^yet  a  Deity  spoke ; 

A  man — yet  so  far  from  humanity  riven  1 

On  earth — ^yet  so  closely  connected  with  heaven  I 

How  oft  in  my  fancy  I've  pictured  him  there. 

As  he  stood  in  that  triumph  of  passion  and  prayer. 

With  his  eyes  closed  in  rapture — their  transient  eclipse 

Made  bright  by  the  smiles  that  illumined  his  lips  1 
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There's  m  charin  in  delivery,  8  magical  art. 

Thai  thrills,  Kke  a  kiss,  from  the  Sp  of  the  he«rt ; 

'Tit  the  gtance — the  expression — the  well-chosen  word. 

By  whose  magie  fke  depths  of  the  spirit  are  stirred — 

The  anile — ^the  mute  gesture — ^the  sovl- startling  pause—- 

The  eye'a  sweet  expression,  that  melts  while  it  awea^-* 

The  lip's  soft  persiMsion — ^its  musical  tone — 

0,  such  was  tue  charm  of  that  eloquent  one  I 

The  time  is  long  past,  yet  how  clearly  defined 
That  bay,  church,  and  Tillage,  float  up  on  my  miad! 
I  see  amid  axure  the  moon  m  her  pride. 
With  the  sweet  little  trembler,  that  sat  by  her  side ; 
I  hear  the  blue  waves,  as  she  wanders  along. 
Leap  up  in  their  gladness  and  sing  her  a  song ; 
And  I  tread  in  the  pathway  half- worn  o'er  the  sod 
By  the  feet  that  went  up  to  the  worship  of  God. 

The  time  is  long  past,  yet  what  visions  I  see  1 
The  past,  the  dim  past,  is  the  present  to  me ; 
I  am  standing  onoe  more  'mid  that  heart-strickea  throng — 
A  vision  floats  up— 'tis  the  theme  of  my  song- 
All  glorious  and  bright  as  a  spirit  of  air. 
The  light  like  a  halo  encircling  his  hair-— 
As  I  catch  the  same  accents  of  sweetness  and  lova^ 
That  whisper  of  Jesus — and  point  us  above. 

How  sweet  to  my  heart  is  the  picture  I've  traced  I 
Its  chain  of  bright  fancies  seemed  almost  efiaced. 
Till  memory,  the  fond  one,  that  sits  in  the  soul. 
Took  up  the  frail  links,  and  connected  the  whole : 
As  the  dew  to  the  blossom,  the  bud  to  the  bee. 
As  the  scent  to  the  rose,  are  those  memories  to  me ; 
Round  the  chords  of  my  heart  they  have  tremblingly  clung, 
And  the  echo  it  brings  is  the  song  I  have  sung. 
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HOW  TO  LIVE  PRETTILY  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


KoBC  eao  desoribe  tlM  8we«U  of  couRtry  life, 
But  thoM  blest  men  tliat  do  enjoy  aod  taste  tliem. 
Plain  husband meo,  the*  far  below  our  pitcb 
Of  fortune  placed,  enjoy  a  wealth  above  us : 
To  whom  tfie  earth,  with  true  aod  bounteous  justice, 
^fee  from  war's  cares,  returns  an  easy  iaod. 
They  breathe  the  firesh  and  unooirupted  air, 
And  by  clear  brooks  enjoy  untroubled  sleepa. 
Their  state  ia  fearless  and  secure,  enrioh'd 
With  seferal  blessings,  such  as  grea,te8t  kinga 
Might  in  true  jnstaoe  enr^',  and  themselves 
Would  count  too  happy,  if  they  knew  them  welL 


It  was  designed,  ia  spying  what  is  here  to  be  said,  to  gire  the 
captioii  a  differenl  cognomeo^  than  the  one  adopted.  How  to 
live  genteelly  was  first  selected,  but  laid  aside,  lest  some  over- 
fastidious  persons  should  take  offence  from  an  apprehension 
that  there  can  be  nothing  genteel  ia  the  primitive  simplicity  of 
country  life.  For  although  we  write  mainly  for  those  in  the 
country,  we  do  not  wish  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of  our  city 
friends  and  cousins.  If  we  can  prevent  the  marring  of  their 
sensibility,  we  will  tuni  a  Mttle  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  in  pur- 
suing our  humble  lucubrations.  Our  philosophy  is  not  to  dis- 
turb, unnecessarily,  the  opinions  of  others  beyond  our  sphere 
of  action,  though  we  believe  them  absurd  and  ridiculous.  The 
world  b  big  enough  for  all ;  and,  if  one  undertakes  to  reduce 
everything  and  everybody  to  his  own  dimensions  and  his  own 
taste,  he  will  lose  his  labor,  and  probably  di^  a  pauper.  We 
have  lived  too  long,  and  know  too  much  of  human  nature  to 
enlist  in  any  such  crusade.  In  the  language  of  sportsmen,  we 
do  not  intend  to  waste  oar  ammunition  upon  game  we  cannot 
reach,  any  more  than  they  would  do  it  on  crows,  when  the 
state  pays  no  bounty  for  their  destruction.  They  reserve  their 
powder  and  shot  for  game  that  can  be  secured,  and  wheo  se- 
cured, will  be  found  of  intrinsic  value.     We  aim  to  do  the  same. 

Nevertheless,  lest  we  should  be  deemed  not  duiy  aourteous, 
we  will  say  a  few  words  on  what  is  called  gentility,  as  we  hava 
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alluded  to  it.  The  term  is  a  good  one,  in  its  originnl  Mgni6ca- 
tion ;  and,  oftentimes,  we  scarcely  know  how  to  express  oar- 
selves  in  the  absence  of  it  without  circumlocution;  yel;  we 
almost  abhor  it,  sucji  has  been  Um  abuse  of  it.  All  know  that 
some  of  the  prettiest  and  roost  innocent  amusements  have  been 
denounced  and  discarded  by  decent  society,  because  they  have  so 
generally  been  prostituted  to  the  vilest  purposes.  And  llie 
term  of  which  we  are  speaking  has  been  so  frequently  appro- 
priated to  such  ridiculous  fooleries,  that  we  sometimes  think  we 
will  banish  it  from  our  vocabulary. 

.  The  best  lexicographers  call  gentility  politeness  of  manners — 
easy,  graceful  behavior ;  manners  of  well-bred  people ;  genteel - 
ness.  Hence,  gentleman  or  gentlewoman.  All  tkis  is  very 
well.  Genteel  is  the  adjective  or  qualifier  to  the  noun  intended 
to  express  the  same  thing.  But  how  different  is  this  from  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  is  frequently  used  I  Not  a  few  apply 
it  to  the  mode  of  living  rather  than  to  personal  attributes  of 
any  description.  Hence,  it  a  family  maintain  a  style  of  expen- 
diture%lenoting  wealth  ;  occupy  a  large  house  stocked  with  ele- 
gant furniture ;  employ  a  full  retinue  of  servants ;  make  costly 
entertainments ;  control  ample  equestrian  establishments ;  and, 
above  all,  abstract  themselves  from  the  very  appearance  of  use- 
ful occupation — it  is  said  to  live  gf  nteelly,  altjiough  not  individ- 
ually possessing  the  personal  accomplishments  which  we  have 
designated.  And  persons  who  put  this  construction'  on  gentil- 
ity, have  a  most  decided  horror  of  everything  that  may  lead  to 
the  suspicion  that  they  employ  themselves  habitually  or  occa- 
sionally in  offices  usually  performed  by  hired  female  laborers. 
To  be  seen  in  cookin?  a  plain  meal  of  victuals ;  in  the  process 
of  ordinary  needlework ;  in  bending  over  the  wash-tub ;  or  in 
many  of  the  needful  attentions  to  their  own  children,  would  call 
forth  the  most  distressing  apologies,  inasmuch  as  tbey  deem 
such  services  incompatible  with  genteel  caste. 

The  subject  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  follow- 
ing incident.  A  few  years  since,  we  saw  on  board  one  of  the 
splendid,  palace- like  ferry-boats,  plying  between  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  a  woman,  perhaps  a  lady,  abundantly  loaded  down 
with  silks  and  jewelry,  but  of  the  most  ordinary  features,  nei- 
ther well  formed  nor  expressive  of  intelligence.  It  is  not  impor- 
tant to  give  the  items  of  her  dress,  or  any  conjecture  of  its 
cost.  With  her  was  a  female  attendant,  most  likely  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  servant,  neatly  attired  in  calico,  but  with  a  counte- 
nance tenfold  more  intelligent  and  winning  than  that  of  the 
other.  Besides  these  two  personages  was  an  infant  child,  and 
also  a  pet  dog.    The  child  was  in  the  arms  of  the  servant,  who 
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bestowed  the  caresses  due  from  the  mother ;  and  the  dog  was 
in  the  arms  of  the  former,  who  seemed  intent  on  bestowing 
upon  it  ihe  assiduities  that  were  due  to  her  own  offspring,  but 
of  which  hhe  took  no  more  notice  than  though  it  had  been  a 
bundle  of  dirty  clothes  designed  for  the  wasiierworaan.  Qn 
leaving  the  boat,  each  with  the  charge  specified  proceeded  to 
their  joint  place  of  destination.  Whether  the  moUter  of  the 
child,  at  night,  took  with  her  into  bed  the  canine  companion, 
leaving  the  babe  to  be  dry  nursed  with  the  Irish  girl,  we  have 
I  not  lenrnt.  The  presumption  is,  thai  when  on  board  the  boat, 
or  in  pnyeeding  from  the  boat  to  their  dwelling,  she  would 
have  been  considered  supremely  vulgar  had  she  taken  tbe  child 
into  her  own  arms,  an  J  given  up  the  dog  to  the  servant.  But 
doin^  as  she  did  was  the  quintessence  of  modern  gentility. 

Vi^  are  now  prepared  to  say  how  persons  in  the  country  may 
live  prettily.  Although  the  reader  may  understand  the  gene- 
ral import  of  the  term,  a  little  exegesis  upon  it  will  be  given. 
Among  its  numerous  applications,  it  may  denote  diminutive 
beauty  ;  a  pleasing  form  without  stateliness ;  a  pleasing  man- 
ner ;  neatness  and  good  taste,  without  magnificence  or  splendor ; 
and  an  adaptation  to  convenience  or  utility  where  there  has 
been  no  great  expend itui-e.  We  should  not,  therefore,  say  that 
a  large  and  costly  edifice,  whether  a  church,  or  a  hotel,  or  a 
public  hall,  is  prelly ;  but  a  dwelling-house  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions, designed  for  family  convenience,  and  finished  with  neat- 
ness and  good  taste,  may  be  so  designated.  Indeed,  we  scarcely 
know  any  word  in  the  English  language,  in  such  an  application 
,  of  it,  more  expressive.  And  it  would  be  a  comical  departure 
■  from  the  good  usage  of  language  to  affirm  that  an  elephant,  or 
;  a  btlffalo,  or  a  whale,  is  pretty,  but  we  may  with  propriety  say 
so  of  handsome  birds,  or  calves,  or  kittens.  To  say  that  women 
or  children  are  pretty,  is  complimentary  ;  sometimes  much  more 
BO  than  to  say  they  are  beautiful,  because  it  includes  moral  and 
social  attributes  as  well  as  those  which  are  physical.  But  to  say 
of  men  of  stature  and  character  that  they  are  pretty,  would 
ordinarily  be  esteemed  a  sneer.  Should,  for  instance,  any  one 
say  that  General  Winfield  Scott,  or  any  one  else  of  his  physical 
proportions  and  princely  deportment  and  bearing,  is  a  pretty 
man,  would  be  an  approximation  to  a  burlesque  and  a  slander. 
And  we  speak  of  furniture  in  a  house  or  personal  attire  as  being 
pretty,  when  it  is  of  moderate  cost,  but  neat»  convenient,  and 
eamely  in  appearance. 

Tbe  first  article  we  shall  name  in  the  programme  of  pretty 
fiving,  beoanse  most  prominent,  is  the  dwelling-house ;  and,  to 
give  it  this  rank,  it  need  not  be  of  any  given  dee  or  style  of  con* 
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Btruction.  It  may  be  of  the  mo8t  moderate  dimenaions,  and  of 
the  moat  simple  arehitecture.  Both  the  sice  and  the  style  of 
structure  may  be  accommodated  to  the  means  of  the  occupant 
and  to  the  size  of  his  family.  The  family  of  one  may  oe  so 
svall  aa  to  live  more  comfortably  in  a  house  of  two  rooms  only, 
than  the  family  of  another  in  one  of  five  or  six  rooms.  8o» 
likewUe,  what  is  called  a  loff-house»  may  be  so  conatructed, 
even  tliough  its  floors  are  of  hard  gravel,  instead  of  painted 
Wood  or  carpets,  and  be  kept  so  perfectly  neat,  that  we  might 
think  the  inmates  lived  prettily.  More  than  once  we  have, 
at  the  West,  lodged  in  such  a  one,  having  beds  ai|4  victnals 
that  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  our  reputable  hotels.  On 
one  occasion,  in  particular,  in  the  room  we  occupied  was  a  heap 
of  nice  bed-clothes  of  the  size  of  half  a*  cord  of  wood.  There 
was  indeed  a  floor  of  rough  boards,  but  so  abundant  in  cracks, 
that  we,  in  the  evening,  dropped  a  penknife  with  which,  in 
Yankee  manner,  we  were  amusing  ourself,  and  it  fell  through 
the  floor  to  the  ground,  so  that  in  the  morning  we  had  to  crawl 
under  the  house,  there  being  no  cellar,  to  get  it  out.  But  the 
smoking  supper  and  breakfast  furnished  for  na  would  have 
done  good  to  a  dainty  epicure. 

The  above,  indeed,  has  been  an  extreme  ease ;  to  ourself  it 
certainly  was ;  yet  no  one  could  deny  that  the  family  occupy- 
ing this  humble  dwelling-place  lived  prettily.  The  children 
were  intelligent  and  neatly  dressed ;  ana  the  mother  had  a  dig- 
nity of  manners  and  a  self-respecting  deportment,  that  would, 
under  other  circumstances,  give  her  character  in  a  fashionable 
mansion.  And  if  we  gather  up  reminiscences,  reaching  half  a 
century  backward,  we  shall  find  instances  of  pretty  living  on  this 
plain  scale,  even  in  our  Atlantic  cities.  It  would  be  well  were 
they  now  found  in  mater  abundance.  Well  would  it  be  for 
the  coming  generation,  if  a  portion  of  what  is  now  spent  un- 
wisely in  a  fashionable  display  of  houses,  furniture,  and  equi- 
page, were  kept  in  reserve  for  a  day  of  adversity.  When  a 
youth,  perhaps  forty-five  years  since,  we, were  accustomed  to 
yisit  frequently,  in  one  of  our  Atlantic  cities,  a  widow,  with 
two  sons  and  two  daughters,  having  but  one  chamber  of  about 
fifteen  feet  square  besides  a  garret.  This  chamber  was  the 
kitchen,  the  parlor,  and  to  herself  and  daughters,  the  bed-room. 
Here,  with  a  cheap  carpet,  a  good  bed,  a  table,  and  a  few 
chairs,  they  all  lived  prettily  indeed*-^  very  thing  was  the  per* 
sonification  of  neatness  itself.  Here  was  content  and  compe- 
tence; and  the  two  sons  were  educated  at  college.  Who  can 
look  on  such  a  picture,  with  all  jts  tints  fresh  and  bold,  without 
a  melancholy  pleasure  ?    Especially  when  we  connect  with  it 


Courage  is  like  a  diainoiid-^very  brilliaat,  and  not  chai^d  bj  lire. 


the  utility  ;  and  h«  that  benefits  them  by  eonra  mode  which  they 
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the  fact,  thnt  thane  Ave  individuals,  one  after  Another,  with  the 
consamjHive  hectic,  have  descended  into  the  gnive  !  As  a  me- 
morial of  such  A  fanaily  and  pretty  living,  we  still  have  with  us 
two  highly  respectable  clergymen,  the  grandsons  of  that  ven- 
erated widow,  one  of  them  settled  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
And  at  the  same  era  in  our  life,  in  that  same  city,  we  knew 
large  wboksale  merchants,  so  careful  of  their  expendi- 
tures, that  two  families  would  occupy  the  same  house,  at  a  rent 
to  each  of  about  one  hundred  dollars.  We  know  not  but  what 
they  lived  as  prettily  as  persons  of  corresponding  rank  now  do, 
expending  from  four  to  five  thousand  dollars  annually. 

What  has  been  said  about  the  family  mansion,  will  apply 
equally  well  to  the  household  furniture.  As  a  woman  of  taste 
and  ambition  can  make  a  small  tenement  comely  and  comforta- 
ble, so  she  can  polish  and  arrange  a  few  articles  of  furniture  in 
a  manner  to  please  the  eye  of  every  one  that  beholds  thena.  A 
little  furniture,  and  that  of  a  oheap  character,  if  well  chosen, 
well  arranged,  kept  clelSn  and  well  polished,  will  be  more  effec- 
tive in  meeting  the  commendation  of  sensible  persons,  than 
thousands  of  dollars  expended  injudiciously,  and  for  articles 
simply  lodged  in  the  several  apartments  of  the  house  without 
taste  or  order,  and  then  suffered  to  look,  for  want  of  subse- 
quent care,  as  if  they  had  been  stored  in  a  common  warehouse, 
exposed  to  dust  aad  all  kinds  of  rough  usage.  If  the  farmer's 
wife,  such  as  we  have  here  designated,  could  have  for  an  expend- 
iture in  'furniture  the  sum  frequently  allotted  by  one  of  our  city 
merchants  for  parlor  window -curtains,  she  would  feel  as  happy 
as  a  princess,  and  would  make  her  little  cottage  the  admira- 
tion of  all  who  visit  iU  Those  who  expend  from  five  to  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  the  fixtures  of  a  single  dwelling-house, 
can  Kttle  imagine  at  how  cheap  a  rate  the  individual  of 
whom  we  are  speaking  can  fit  up  one  in  which  a  family  can 
Kve  prettily. 

But  while  we  advocate  the  most  rigid  economy  in  this  depart- 
ment of  mra)  life ;  while  we  depend  more  on  the  good  taste 
and  the  well- directed  assiduity  )f  the  farm  wife  than  we  do  on 
the  funds  of  her  husband,  we  still  maintain  that  she  should 
receive  from  him  annually  an  allowance  for  this  purpose  as  lib- 
eral as  other  demands  upon  him  will  admit.  A  neglect  to  do 
so  is  to  her  a  species  of  cruelty,  which,  if  continued,  may 
break  down  her  spirits.     Tlie  provision  should  not  simply  be  to 

Sronde  articles  ot  absolute  necessity,  but  to  gratify  her  taste, 
for  is  it,  especiallv  if  pecuniary  means  are  limited,  advisable  to 
do  it  all  at  once ;  let  there  be  annual  additions ;  one  article  one 
year,  something  else  the  next  year,  and  so  on ;  always  procur- 
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ing  good  articles  instead  of  inferior  ones ;  so  that  there  will  be 
no  occasion,  when  once  obtained,  to  cast  them  oflF.  Thus,  spend- 
ing ten  dollars  or  more  yearly  for  furniture  in  a  farm- bouse, 
nothing  bcmg  cast  away  or  destroyed,  by  the  middle  of  life, 
when  the  children  are  becoming  grown  up,  there  will  be  no  lack 
of  everything  needed  for  convenience  or  ornament. 

Has  the  husband  nothing  analogous  to  this  on  which  to  sus- 
tain his  own  spirits,  and  on  which  his  own  ambitious  feelings 
can  receive  nourishment  ?  Surely  he  has !  To  him  is  spread 
out,  for  this  purpose,  his  entire  farm,  with  all  its  Gxtiires  and 
appendages.  If  a  neighbor  or  a  friend  calls  on  him,  here  are 
for  inspection  his  well-cultivated  fields,  his  abundant  crops,  his 
well -conditioned  cattle  and  horses,,  bis  good  fences,  and  the 
utensils  and  implements  required  in  agricultural  labor.  These 
are  his  available  capital ;  on  them  he  relies  for  a  remuneration 
for  his  toils ;  to  them  he  refers  with  the  complacency  that  man- 
ufacturers refer  to  their  mills,  their  spindles,  and  their  looms  ; 
or  the  merchant  refers  to  his  ships  and  his  merchandise.  But 
what  is  there  for  the  farmer's  wife  to  use  in  a  similar  way  with 
her  friends  as  occasion  may  arise  ?  There  is  naught  but  her 
domestic  apartments.  If  these  are  neat  and  clean,  and  duly 
ornamented  with  furniture,  she  can  look  there  with  satbfacUon. 
She  can  show  them  to  her  friends ;  she  can  expatiate  on  their 
merits.  To  her,  a  well  adjusted  parlor  and  bed-rooms  are  the 
same  as  the  farm  and  its  appendages  are  to  her  husband — a 
source  of  pride  and  ambition. 

The  resources  of  the  farm  wife  are  by  ao  means  exhausted 
in  the  particulars  specified.  Her  tact  and  taste  are  even  more 
extraordinary  in  the  culinary  department.  She  may  not,  indeed, 
produce  on  her  table  the  variety  of  meats,  or  pastry,  or  condi- 
ments, supposed  necessary  by  the  professed  gastronomist  to  ac- 
celerate his  appetite ;  but  the  freshness  of  the  materials  used 
by  her  in  connection  with  the  diversified  modes  of  preparation 
render  all  artificial  means  for  creating  an  appetite  wholly  un- 
necessary. The  danger  will  be  that  he  will  eat  too  much,  and 
not  that  he  want  in  appetite  to  eat  what  he  needs.  At  the 
hotel  he  may  spend  fifteen  minutes  in  making  a  selection  from 
the  long  catalogue  of  fare,  of  what  he  will  take ;  and  perhaps, 
after  he  has  tried  his  soup,  his  roast  beef,  his  venison,  or  his 
boiled  mutton,  he  may  feel  disaattsfied  with  the  whole,  and  de- 
nounce the  cooks  for  their  want  of  skHl.  *  But  let  him  sit  down 
at  the  table  of  the  farmer's  wife  to  a  dish  of  potluck,  and  be- 
fore one  would  have  time  to  read  over  the  bill  of  fare  at  the 
Astor  House,  the  gastric  depositories  of  our  epicure  would  bo 
completely  filled  inth  plain  boiled  salted  pork  and  chicken,  po- 


lo the  East  women  are  choeea  wholly  for  their  penooal  channa. 
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tfttoes,  Kqa'ish,  turnip,  and  cauliflower.  The  sectet  of  tliis  is, 
the  salted  pork  which  comes  from  the  farmer's  cellar  is  m  much 
superior  to  that  article  found  in  the  market,  as  the  best  lonf 
Bit^ar  is  to  molasses  sugar ;  and  there  is  also  about  tiie  same 
difference  between  the  vegetables  found  on  his  table,  and  tho:^e 
found  on  the  tables  supplied  by  hucksters. 

It  i»  possible  that  the  word  placed  at  the  head  of  this  chap- 
ter for  a  motto  is  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  emphatic 
to  express  all  that  is  implied  in  what  we  here  say  of  the  farm- 
er's wife  in  relation  to  good  living.  Admitting  that  to  be  tl)e 
faet,  it  is  not  easy  to  'decide  what  is  living  prettily,  if  it  be  not 
the  fruition  of  the  best  fare  at  a  very  moderate  expenditure. 
But  howfver  excellent  may  be  the  smoking  vinnds  on  t)ie 
fanner's  table,  when  duty  prepared,  much  would  be  added  to  the 
test  with  which  they  are  received,  if  more  attention  were  paid 
generally  to  the  table  furniture.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  a 
nice  clean  tablecloth,  a  supply  of  comely  dishes,  spoons,  cas-. 
toi8.  knives  and  forks  duly  arranged"^,  not  only  import  a  relish  for 
what  is  in  the  dishes,  but  make  an  impression  that  the  f  imily 
live  prettily.  Cheap  as  such  articles  now  are,  it  is  surprising 
that  they  are  not  more  abundantly  provided.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  table  furniture  is  in  a  ruinous  condition — if  it  has 
been  cast  upon  the  table  in  wild  disorder — ^if  the  whole  indi- 
cate a  sad  estrangemint  from  needful  puriScations,  a  relish  fi»r 
the  repast  is  greatly  impaired.  For  such  neglit^encc  there  Li  no 
excuse.  The  excuse  usually  given,  that  none  but  the  members 
of  the  family  are  present  to  witness  it,  is  about  as  satisfactory 
as  it  would  be  for  all  the  members  of  the  family  going  to  the 
table  with  unwashea  hands  because  none  but  themselves  are 
present  to  witness  the  indecency.  It  is  a  species  qf  domestic 
economy  with  which  we  have  no  fellowship,  that  a  family  live 
like  pigs,  when  by  themselves ;  and  that  all  their  etforts  for 
good  cookery,  table  furniture, and  good  fare,  are  to  be  pixKiuc-d 
only  once  in  three  or  four  months,  when  visitants  are  present  to 
witness  the  display.  We  think  families  should  have  respect  for 
ihemsflves — for  each  other,  as  well  as  for  those  who  occasion- 
ally partake  with  them.  Such  as  m^ike  all  their  eflforts  in  dress, 
or  furniture,  or  in  the  culinary  department,  to  please  the  eye  or 
to  secure  the  apphiuse  of  strangers  and  doubtful  friends,  be- 
come miserably  paid  for  their  toils.  They  live  for  others,  and 
not  for  themselves.  They  toil  for  others,  and  not  for  themselves. 
And  this  they  do,  not  on  the  principle  of  Christian  charity,  but 
for  a  breath  of  popular  favor,  as  empty  as  the  wind.  A  ve.y 
lai^e  portion  of  family  expenditures,  particularly  in  what  is 
called  fashionable  life,  is  made  wholly  on  this  principle,  for 
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etl)ers  to  gaze  upon — perhaps  to  ridicule ;  and'not  for  the  com- 
fort or  the  benefit  of  those  who  make  them. 

Allusions  have  been  made  in  other  parts  of  this  work  to  the 
article  of  clothing  appropriate  in  the  country ;  but  it  inaj  not 
be  amiss  to  refer  to  it  here,  as  one  of  the  mHin  features  of  liv- 
ing prettily.  To  dress  neatly  at  all  times,  and  yet  so  as  to  occa- 
sion no  pecuniary  outlay  incompatible  with  the  ordinary  means 
in  rural  life,  requires  good  taste  and  good  management  of  a  high 
grade, especially  in  the  female  head  of  the  family.  The  roolhei* 
who  can  clothe  her  children,  as  well  as  herself,  in  a  style  of 
comeliness — ^always  in  a  condition  to  be  seen  by  strangers  with- 
out mortification,  and  without  an  expenditure  to  embarrass  her 
husband,  deserves  of  him  and  of  others  high  commendation. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  accomplishments  of  the  house- 
wife ;  and  nothing  in  a  greater  degree  contributes  to  the  end 
made  the  aubject  of-  the  present  chapter.  Where  we  see  a 
family  of  childran  decently  ckd,  clean,  tidy,  and  of  good  breed- 
ing, especially  in  the  more  humble  walks  of  life,  we  impromptu 
exclaim,  they  must  have  an  excellent  mother  I  The  country 
district  school,  with  its  forty  or  fifty  little  boys  and  girls,  attired 
in  the  manner  described,  furnishes  one  of  the  best  specimens  of 
the  healthful  simplicity  and  the  good  domestic  economy  in  rural 
locations.  Here  the  farmer's  wife  may  gather  laurels  of  unfading 
beauty  and  verdure ;  in  comparison  of  which  the  jewels  and  the 
costly  attire  of  the  fashionable  lady  in  the  ball-room  are  con- 
temptible and  worthless.  And,  indeed,  what  are  the  fashiona- 
ble accomplishments  of  the  lady  of  rank — ^her  music,  her  draw- 
ing, and  her  flippancy  in  French,  to  the  ability  of  the  farmer's 
wife  to  rear  up  sons  that  will  be  eminent  statesmen  and  divuies, 
and  daughters  that  will  hold  the  highest  position  in  society  ? 

While  the  farmer's  wife  is  doling  thus  rnqch  toward  living 
prettily,  we  have  a  few  things  to  add-,  for  the  farmer  himself  to 
do,  in  this  good  work.  Who  is  to  see  that  the  Sunday  wagon, 
which  takes  the  family  to  church,  and  now  and  then  appears  on 
a  holyday,  is  free  from  mud  and  dust,  and  has  been  duly  hon- 
ored with  a  coat  of  varnish  ?  The  farmer  himself,  or  his  sons, 
if  he  have  them  of  sufficient  age.  Who  is  to  see  that  the  courts 
yard  and  garden  fence  is  in  good  repair,  and  made  white  with 
paint  ?  Not  the  farmer's  wife,  but  the  farmer  himself,  or  some 
one  under  his  direction !  Who  is  to  see-  that  the  family  man- 
sion and  the  various  outbuildings  have  been  properly  regarded ; 
the  hinges  and  fautenings  upon  the  doors  all  sound ;  the  paint 
kept  bright ;  the  windows  free  from*  broken  glass ;  and  no  loos- 
ened weather-boards  to  become  .^Eolian  harps  to  the  rats  and 
mice  while  the  family  is  asleep  ?    It  need  not  be  said,  that  this 
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ie  the  duty  of  the  male  portion  of  the  household !  Let  not  the 
nude  reader  be  displeased,  if  one  question  more  be  propounded 
OD  this  subject,  iiastly,  then,  whose  duty  is  it  to  see  that  the 
walks  about  the  mansion  be  made  clean  and  bafd,  and  the 
grounds  oof^tiguoua  to  it  be  relieved  from  nuisances  of  every  de- 
scription ?  Sorely,  this  is  not  the  work  of  the  farmer's  wife ! 
Nor  of  his  daughters.  He  should  himself  see  that  it  is  done ! 
Hence,  let  it  be  said  to  the  reader,  male  and  female,  do  respec- 
tively what  is  hei«  set  forth,  and  when  the  minister  or  the  doc- 
tor, or  your  relatives  from  the  city,  make  you  a  visit,  they  will 
say  to  yoa*in  sincerity  and  truth — ^How  prettily  you  do  live ! 

View  them  near 
At  home,  where  all  their  wo^  and  power  is  placed ; 

And  there  their  hoepitaUe  fires  biun  dear. 
And  there  the  lowest  farm-house  hearth  is  graced 

With  manly  liearte  in  piety  sineere, 
Faithful  in  love,  in  honor  stem  and  chaste, 

In  friendaliip  warm  and  true,  in  danger  brave. 

Beloved  in  life  and  sainted  in  the  grave. 


PBOYISION  AGAINST  DANGER  FROM  FIRE. 

In  other  men  we  laulis  can  spy, 

Aod  blame  the  mote  tbat  dims  their  eye ; 

Each  little  speck  and  blemish  find, 

To  our  own  stronger  errors  blind. 

Ere  we  remark  another*s  sin, 

Let  our  own  conscience  look  within. 

Tab  liabilities  to  disaster  from  fire  are  too  apparent  to  require 
description.  The  consequences  are  too  fiigbtful,  especially  in 
the  country,  if  it  happen  at  midnight  in  a  cold  winter,  to  re- 
quire rhetorical  embellishments  to  induce  sober,  calculating 
persons,  it  might  be  supposed,  to  be  furnished  with  all  availa- 
ble means  to  prevent  their  occurrence,  or  when  begun,  to  ob- 
struct their  progress.  Such  would  be  the  conclusion  of  al! 
prudent  men.  Nevertheless,  such  is  not  the  fact.  There  is  a 
vast  deal  of  heedlessness— -of  recklessness — and  of  culpable 
disregard  to  tbe  subject,  even  in  particulars  of  the  mo^  obvious 
propriety.  The  majority  of  persons  ia  the  country  seem  to 
make  as  little  provision  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  fires,  or  to 
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extinguish  them  when  under  way,  as  though  wood  were  inoom- 
bustible.  This  is  doubtless  owin^  to  their  being  so  rare.  Did 
they  happen  more  frequently^  more  vigilance  would  be  'exer- 
cised. Ev#n  many  who  appear  nervous  and  timid  in  relation  to 
calamities  of  the  sort,  are  not  always,  exempt  from  the  accusa- 
tions made.  If  a  fire  in  the  country  has  once  been  engendered, 
at  a  distance  from  engines,  and  especially  from  neighbors, 'the 
strong  probability  is,  that  the  entire  building  will  be  consumed, 
for  there  is  nothing  to  prevent,  save  a  hasty  application  of  means 
in  the  possession  of  the  fafnily  on  the  ground.  If  it  be  a  dwell- 
ing-house, so  rapid  may  be  the  progress  of  the  flames,  the  in- 
mates may  barely  have  time  to  save  their  lives.  How  important, 
then,  that  every  family  should  be  fully  advised  touching  pre- 
cautions against  the  occurrence  of  fires ;  for  being  in  constant 
possession  of  all  possible  instrumentalities  to  extinguish  them  ; 
for  having  aids  at  hand,  on  any  sudden  emergency,  for  escaping 
from  a  burning  building ;  and  for  relief  from  ruinous  loss,  in 
case  one's  property  has  been  burnt  up ! 

All  preliminary  means  to  prevent  accidental  combustion  in  a 
dwelling-house  or  outbuildings,  are  simple-  in  character,  easily 
devised,  and  attended  with  trifling  labor  or  cost.  In  the  con- 
struction of  chimneys,  and  the  fixtures  of  stoves,  it  is  apparent 
that  there  should  be  no  possible  communication  between  any 
combustible  material  and  the  fire,  or  any  heated  metal  which  is 
a  conductor  of  heat.  To  wit :  the  chimneys  should  be  perfectly 
tight,  and  of  sufficient  thickness  to  prevent  the  communication 
of  heat  to  adjacent  objects.  Stoves  and  stove-pipes  should  not 
only  be  tight,  but  so  distant  as  not  to  cause  ignition  to  any  sur- 1 
rounding  matters,  even  if  red  hot.  Stoves  should  also  stand  on 
stone  or  brick  hearths,  or  sheets  of  iron,  zinc,  or  tin,  so  large  as 
to  prevent  danger  from  falling  coals  and  embers,  as  well  as  from 
the  heat  within. 

All  outfits  foT  domestic  fires,  or  for  fires  required  in  other 
business,  should  be  thus  made.  Then  there  should  be  an  every 
day  and  every  night  regard  to  the  following  particulars.  The 
neglect  of  these  precautions  has  occasioned  the  loss  of  hundreds 
of  houses.  Wood  should  never  be  left  under  a  stove  or  in  an 
oven,  especially  over  night,  or  when  the  family  is  to  be  absent 
from  it.  When  wood  is  used  in  an  open  fireplace,  none  should 
be  left  standing  upright.  On  leaving  the  fire  at  night,  if  any 
remain,  it  should  be  taken  apart,  no  two  sticksor  brauds  touching 
each  other,  or  standing  erect,  lest  combustion  should  return,  and 
the  falling  coals  roll  upon  the  floor. 

Whenever  aslM»  Are  taken  from  a  stove  or  fireplace,  where 
there  has  been  a  fire,  they  should  be  put  into  some  incombusti- 
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icill  find  that  the  times  do  not  change  as  much  as  tliey  do  themselves. 


efliBCt  of  lightning,  it  is  probable  that  be  that  k  killed  by  it,  heara  no 
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ble  vessel,  tin,  iron,  or  earthen.  One  made  of  sheet  iron  is  best. 
li  should  be  kept  exclusively  for  this  purpose.  And  even  this, 
with  such  ashes,  should  be  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  cclUr, 
or  on  a  brick'  platform,  and  not  near  anything  that  is  combusti- 
ble. If  plac«i  on  a  piece  of  board,  the  heat  of  the  ashes  may 
cause  it  to  take  fire.  Nor  should  it  be  placed  in  the  open  air, 
lest  the  wind  fan  the  embers  and  blow  them  to  something  where 
ignition  will  follow.  And  even  when  emptied  from  such  a  ves- 
sel, they  should  not  be  suffered  to  come  in  contact  wiih  wood  or 
anything  combustible,  lest  some  remaining  live  embers  should 
manifest  themselves. 

Ashes  should  never  be  put  into  barrels  or  wood  boxes,  even 
after  emptied  from  an  iron  or  tin  pail.  Fire  is  sometimes  kept 
buried  up  in  them  for  weeks.  Besides,  they  are  subjoci,  it  is 
said,  to  spontaneous  combustion.  It  would  be  well  that  sumo 
section  of  every  cellar  were  enclosed  with  a  thin  brick  wall,  in 
which  the  ashes  of  the  whole  year  or  season  might  be  lodged  ; 
for  instance,  an  arch  under  the  chimneys.  In  want  of  this,  let 
tbem  be  deposited,  day  after  day,  in  a  corner  of  the  cellar,  but 
away  from  wood  and  everything  that  may  be  consumed  by  lire. 

A  lamp  or  a  candle  should  never  be  carried  into  the  Uim, 
carriage-house,  corn-house,  garret,  or  any  outbuilding,  unless 
well  protected  in  a  lantern  ;  not  even  by  the  owner  himself, 
any  more  than  he  would  carry  it  into  a  powder- house.  Wh.it 
be  does  others  will  think  they  may  do. 

A  lamp  or  a  candle  should  never  bo  carried  into  a  closet  con- 
taining apparel,  bed-clothes,  table  furniture,  or  any  such  intlam- 
mable  matters.  Also,  in  going  into  an  unoccupied  bed-chamber, 
it  is  better  to  leave  the  light  at  the  door.  A  few  years  since  a 
block  of  ten  houses  were  burnt,  simply  from  a  visit  to  such  a 
room,  when  a  spark,  it  is  supposed,  was  blown  from  the  lamp 
upon  the  bed.  What  a  destruction  of  property  would  have  been 
prevented  by  this  precaution  ! 

Nor  should  a  lamp  or  candle  ever  be  held  near  suspended 
curtains,  or  a  lady's  dress.  A  breath  of  air  may  bring  them  in 
contact  with  the  flame.  And  one  of  the  most  dangerous  prac- 
tices is  that  of  reading  in  bed  by  such  a  light.  In  addition  to 
the  chance  for  dropping  sparks  on  the  bed  furniture,  there  is  to 
be  added  the  chance  of  the  individual  dropping  to  sleep.  Acci- 
dents of  this  sort  are  not  unfrequent.  No  one  should  do  it  un- 
d^r  any  pretence. 

Furthermore,  chimneys  should  be  kept  free  from  soot. 
Where  they  cannot  be  swept,  they  should  be  burnt  in  rainy 
weather.  This  may  be  done  with  a  bundle  of  hay  or  straw 
without  hazard. 
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Every  housekeeper  should  inculcate,  bj  precept  and  example, 
the  utmost  circumspection  in  everything  from  which  this  kind 
of  hazfird  may  arise.  The  habit  of  doing  it  is  most  important, 
for  if  a  person  does  in  one  case  he  is  more  likely  to  do  it  in 
others.  There  will  be  numerous  exigencies  not  here  alluded  to, 
where  there  will  be  occasion  for  bringing  this  habit  into  requisi- 
tion. The  good  sense  of  each  individual  should  provide  for 
them. 

But,  after  precautions  to  prevent,  fires  will  sometimes  make 
their  appearance.  Whether  the  result  of  unpardonable  negli- 
gence, or  of  circumstances  against  which  no  wisdom  or  prudence 
could  furnish  an  antidote,  every  family  should  be  provided  with 
all  possible  means  for  their  extinction  on  tiny  emergency,  how- 
ever sudden.  The  most  important  of  these  means  is  an  ample 
supply  of  water.  To  it  there  should  be  convenient  access. 
And  it  is  not  sufficient  that  there  is  a  good  well,  abundantly 
supplied  with  the  article,  and  the  customary  fixtures  for  raising 
it.  A  fire  may  be  discovered  at  midnight,  somewhere  about  a 
house,  when  first  beffinning  to  blaze ;  a  few  pails  of  water  im- 
mediately applied,  might  extinguish  or  subdue  it ;  whereas,  if 
there  were  the  delay  in  its  application  unavoidable  in  going  to 
the  well  for  it,  connected  with  the  current  of  air  rushing  in 
when  the  door  is  opened,  so  much  progress  of  the  flam<f  would 
be  made  as  to  prevent  its  extinction.  Contingencies  of  this 
character  may  not  be  frequent,  but  they  have  had  existence. 
Most  persons  have  heard  of  them.  Thus,  a  fatal  disaater  might 
have  been  prevented,  if  there  had  been  at  command  a  moderate 
amount  of  water.  The  inference  is  that  in  every  house  there 
should  always  be  in  readiness  a  reasonable  amount  of  it.  The 
pails  ordinarily  appropriated  to  its  use  should  never  be  left 
empty  when  the  family  retires  to  rest.  It  would  not  be  nmUs 
if  the  quantity  were  increased.  No  labor  would  be  lost,  for  it 
would  subserve  sundry  domestic  ends  in  the  morning. 

There  are  periods  nearly  every  year,  when  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency of  water  in  many  wells.  It  is  very  desirable,  therefdre, 
not  only  for  the  purpose  we  are  considering,  but  for  the  gene 
ral  wants  of  water  upon  a  f:irm,  that  there  should  be  some  re- 
source independent  of  the  well.  Only  a  few  farms,  compara- 
tively, have  springs  near  enough  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
How,  then,  can  it  be  provided  ?  The  subject  is  easy  of  solution. 
On  the  builoings  of  a  farm,  varying  according  to  their  nurabtT 
and  dimensions,  there  might  be  collected  in  cisterns  from  five 
hundred  to  one  thousand  hogsheads  of  rain  water  annually.  At 
this  estimate,  there  would  be  for  ordinary  purposes — for  the 
stock,  the  kitchen,  and  the  garden — from  one  to  three  hogsheads 
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We  ehoull  not  attempt  to  explain  what  are  called  mysteriea  in  religion. 
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per  daj,  beside:^  theadvantAges  of  an  abundance  in  case  of  fires. 
Besides,  the  depth  of  cisterns  is  so  inconsiderable,  that  the 
labor  of  raising  it  would  not  be  half  as  much  as  raising  it  from 
a  well.  Enough  would  be  saved  each  year  in  this  way  alone 
in  tabor,  to  defray  the  cost  of  building  a  cistern  of  the  more 
common  dimensions.  With  such  an  abundance  of  available 
water  about  tlie  premises,  the  rates  of  insurance  might  be  less 
than  where  it  did  not  exist ;  and  of  corresponding  value  to  the 
proprietor,  as  giving  him  this  increased  security  against  fire. 

And  second  to  nothing  else  in  available  instrumentalities  for 
subduing  fires  in  the  country  is  an  ample  supply  of  properly 
cimstnteted  ladders.  There  should  be  for  this  purpose  espe- 
cially, at  least  one,  firmly  made,  in  length  to  rise  two  feet  or 
more  above  the  eaves  of  the  highest  edifice ;  and  another  equal 
in  length  to  the  longest  rafter,  with  hooks  projecting  over  the 
ridge  of  the  roof  for  a  support.  With  these  two  ladders,  access 
might  foe  had,  in  a  few  minutes,  to  any  part  of  the  roof  of  the 
highest  building  on  the  premises.  Suppose  a  fire  in  an  incipi- 
ent state  should  be  discovered  on  the  roof  of  a  house,  with  such 
ladders  and  a  few  pails  of  water,  how  easy  to  extinguish  it! 
Suppose  the  fire  kindled  under  the  roof  in  the  garret,  now  so 
filled  with  smoke  as  to  render  it  unsafe  to  go  there.  These  lad- 
ders being  applied  as  in  the  other  case,  a  person  with  an  axe  to 
make  an  opening  over  the  fire,  and  then  sending  in  upon  it  his 
backets  of  water,  might  soon  subdue  the  struggling  element. 
Where  engines  are  not  at  hand,  these  ladders  would  enable  a 
^ngle  person  to  accomplish  what  could  not  otherwise  be  aecom- 
plisfaed.  So  important  are  they  under  such  cux^umstances,  that 
insurance  companies  should  require  all  the  insured  to  keep  them 
constantly  on  hand,  in  good  condition,  in  default  of  which  the 
policies  should  be  vitiated.  Nor  should  the  supply  be  limited 
to  these.  The  more  the  better.  They  are  necessary  for  other 
purposes,  especially  in  the  fruit  season. 

Nothing  is  more  horrible  th^n  to  be  aroused  from  sleep  in  the 
dead  of  night  with  portions  of  the  house  wrapped  in  flames,  and 
no  way  of  escape  but  through  a  window.  Yet  such  instances 
happen;  and  individuals  in  upper  rooms  occasionally  have  thus 
perished.  It  would  be  wise,  if  provision  were  always  made  in 
advance  for  such  frightful  junctures.  Various  methods  have 
been  devised  to  enable  persons,  at  such  times,  to  esciipe  through 
Uie  windows  from  upper  rooms.  Most  of  these  methods  are 
wanting  in  simplicity — are  too  expensive  for  general  use;  or 
they  occupy  more  space  for  deposit  than  can  be  spared  in  bed- 
chambers. If  any  one  were  present  at  the  outside  of  the  burn- 
ing building  with  a  ladder,  there  would  be  occasion  very  rarely 


It  k  almost  tm  difikult  to  make  a  man  unlearn  his  errors  as  his  knowledge. 


but  like  all  other  Btiinali^  it  prciduces  imlifect  debility  ;  and  those 
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for  any  other  assistanco.  The  relief  here  proposed  is  where 
no  one  is  pre>ent  to  furnish  that  aid.  In  (he  absence  of  al) 
other  means,  a  sheet  from  the  bed  mii^ht  speedily  be  torn  in-o 
strips  of  six  or  eight  inches  in  width  ;  these  tied  together  to 
make  a  kind  of  rope — one  end  of  it  fastened  to  tlie  bedst«ad  orj  ® 
other  secure  article,  and  the  other  «*nd  dropped  to  the  ground  g 
froiti  the  window,  persons  mij»ht  descend  upon  it  quite  easily.  = 
All  this  might  be  constructed  in  a  few  minut«^s.  But  a  far  bet- '  » 
ter  device  might  be  furnished  ;  the  expenbe  of  it  a  mere  trifie,  I  = 
and  occupying  so  little  space  as  to  be  krpt  on  hand  permanently  j  -'* 
with  small'  inconvenience.  This  is  a  ladder — the  sides  of  rope,  | 
and  the  steps  or  rounds  of  wo<»d.  The^e  rounds,  of  good  whitf  |  ^ 
oak  or  hickory,  need  not  be  larger  than  a  man's  thumb.  For 
a  two-story  house,  six  or  eight  of  them  would  he  ample ;  for  a 
three-story  house,  double  the  number.  The  round  at  one  end 
should  be  so  long  as  to  extend  by  the  frame  of  the  window  each  .  % 
side.  This  on  the  in^ide,  against  the  window -frame  for  a  sup*  o 
port,  while  the  ladder  were  suspended  from  it  to  the  ground,  j  5 
persons  might  descend  upon  it  with  the  utmost  ease  and  expe-  * 
dition.  The  cost  of  the  rope  would  be  less  than  a  dollar ;  and  I  5 
when  not  wanted  for  use,  could  be  rolled  together  in  a  small 
compass  to  be  carried  about  under  the  arm. 

But  if  a  man's  house  and  other  property  are  burnt  up,  how 
IS  he  to  replace  them  ?     Only  a  few  possess  the  means  to  do  it ,  ^ 
themselves  without  essential  embarrassment.     Mutunl  insurance  |  a 
companies  are  excellent  devices,  comparatively  of  recent  or^in 
in  this  country,  at  least,  to  prevent  such  embarrassment.     The 
principle  is,  that  when  a  loss  occurs,  it  falls  alike  on  all  the 
members  of  the  company  to  whicn  the  owner  of  the  property 
belonged.     That  is,  if  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  a  county, 
or  any  prescribed  district  were  members  of  it,  when  an  individ- 
ual's house,  or  bam,  or  furniture,  is  consumed  by  fiie,  the  loss 
Li  to  be  made  up  by  a  general  inx  on  all,  the  same  as  a  court- 
house or  jail,  when   burnt,  would   be  rebuilt  at  the  expeni^  of 
the  whole;  or  even  the  same  as  public  roads  are  supported,  or 
the  town  paupers  are  maintained.     The  principle  of  mutuHl     | 
insurance  companies  is  the  same  as  this.     But  tis  towns  anci  j  s 
counties  do  not,  in  their  corporate  capacities,  assume  the  loss  of    2. 
property  by  fire  belonging  to  individuals,  such  as  choose,  asso-  '  f" 
ciale  under  legislative  authority  to  do  it  themselves.     This  em- ;  ^' 
bf)dies  the  whole  scheme ;  and  a  better  one  was  never  devised.  [  g 
No  person  should  neglect  to  avail  himself  of  the  security  thus  '  S  < 
afforded.  •  And  when  such  companies  exist,  if  an  individual  fail  j 
to  protect  himself,  at  a  mere  nominal  cost,  he  deserves  no-sym- ; 
pathy  if  cast  penniless  upon  the  world.     Indeed,  it  is  believed  ^ 
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Ignorance  has  no  light,  but  error  fuUowa  a  false  one. 
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no  one  could  be  so  stupid  or  heedless  as  to  neglect  the  precau- 
tion, if  he  understood  the  subject. 

Let  us  suppose  a  case  for  illustration.  We  will  take  a  town 
of  four  hundred  families,  for  instance,  the  town  of  Orange  in 
New  Jersey.  We  will  suppose  that  each  of  these  four  hundred 
families  has  five  thousand  dollars  in  combustible  property ;  that 
is,  including  house,  barn,  outbuildings,  furniture,  carriages, 
farming  utensils,  horses,  cattle,  grain,  and  other  provisions,  all 
liable  to  destruction  from  fire.  Some,  indeed,  may  not  have 
that  amount,  but  others  will  have  more,  so  that  the  aggregate 
of  combustible  property  will  equal  the  amount  of  two  millions 
of  dollars,  which  is  equal  to  five  thousand  dollars  for  each  of 
these  four  hundred  families.  It  is  assumed  as  a  hypothesis, 
which  will  probably  exceed  the  reality,  that  of  this  two  millions 
of  dollars,  one  dollar  in  every  two  thousand  will  annually  be 
destroyed  by  accidental  fires,  thus  making  a  yearly  loss  in  the 
town  of  Orange,  of  one  thousand  dollars.  This,  apportioned 
upon  the  whole  sum  insured,  will  make  each  family  liable  to  pay 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  annually  for  having  the  whole  of  his 
five  thousand  dollars  protected  against  loss  from  accidental  fire. 
If  this  process  of  illustration  be  correct,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
cost  of  protection  would  be  but  a  mere  trifle  were  insurance 
universal  in  our  country  towns. 

In  manufacturing  districts,  or  any  others  where  risks  are 
extra- hazardous,  the  loss  would  indeed  be  greater.  But  in  all 
cases  of  risk  found  among  agriculturists,  it  is  believed  the  ag- 
gregate loss  will  not  exceed  the  sum  named ;  that  is,  one  dol- 
Ur  annually  in  every  two  thousand  dollars.  It  is  a  duty, 
therefore,  which  every  housekeeper,  especially,  owes  to  him- 
self and  family,  to  avail  himself  of  such  security ;  to  become, 
without  delay,  a  party  to  such  an  institution ;  and,  not  only  to 
do  this  himself,  but  to  induce  others  to  do  it ;  where  they  do 
not  understand  the  subject,  to  explain  it  to  them ;  where  they 
are  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  such  complete  protection,  make 
it  known  to  them.  One  cannot  render  others  a  more  benevo- 
lent service.  It  may  save  them  from  poverty  and  years  of 
increased  toil  and  sufifering. 

The  conrve  of  evil 
Begins  so  slowly,  and  from  such  slight  source, 
An  infant's  band  might  stem  the  breach  with  day ; 
fiut  let  the  stream  get  deeper,  and  phlloeophy. 
Aye,  and  religion  too,  shall  strive  io  vain 
To  turn  the  headlong  current 


It  is  not  true  that  vice  ia  less  guilty,  because  it  may  be  free  from  groseoesji. 


wiaoot,  11  the  murk  of  a  little  mind ;  but  it  reqaires  m  mwI  of 
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Yoa  loLYB  ODtnm  your  fbrtune ;  ^ 

I  blADie  JOQ  w}%,  thftt  you  would  be  a  beggar;  S* 

Each  to  hJB  taste !    But  I  do  charge  you,  sir,  ^ 

That,  being  b^ggarM,  you  Fhould  win  lalee  idoiieye 

Out  of  the  crndble  call*d  debt  7 


a. 


It  is  by  no  means  proposed  to  recommend  any  radical  theory  g. 
on  the  subject  of  debt  and  credit.     In  a  mercantile  commu- 
nity»  a  cash  system  of  trade  cannot  exclusively  prevail.     To  do 

a  large  business,  the  merchant  must  ordinarily  make  a  portion  | 

of  his  purchases  on  credit ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  | 

exclude  credit  altogether  in  selling.     It  has  been  so  interwoven  b 

with  trade,  that  it  might  be  impossible  to  banish  it  altogether,  J 

were  an  attempt  made,  without  involving  evils  greater  than  s. 

those  experienced  from  its  toleration.     But  few  men  have  cash  ^ 

enough  of  their  own,  with  the  small  profits  now  made,  to  be  ^ 

able  to  sustain  themselves,  unless  they  can,  at  least  in  part,  i. 

operate  with  borrowed  capital  in  some  form  or  other.     If  the  o 

merchant  had  cash  sufficient  to  effect  all  his  purchases  with-  | 

out  credit,  he  might  live,  and  perhaps  better,  without  the  per-  -3 

plexities  of  trade.     Besides,  without  something  of  the  credit  ^ 
system,  there  would  be  far  less  opportunity  than  at  present  for 

enterprising  youn^  men,  destitute  almost  wholly  of  pecuniary  3 

facilities,  to  have  their  chance  for  the  acquisition  of  property,  a 

The  business  would  continue  in  the  possession  of  such  as  now  g 

have  it.     There  would  be  a  complete  monopoly.  | 

There  is,  nevertheless,  an  enormous  evil  to  society  at  lai^  g 

from  the  existing  practice  of  doing  business  so  extensively  on  o 

what  b  called   borrowed  capital.      All  the  extravagance,  or  ? 

nearly  all  of  it,  arises  from  this  very  system.     Did  it  not  exist,  ^ 

who  would  live  beyond  his  means ;  that  is,  in  reality  at  the  ex-  ^ 

pense  of  others  ?  If  there  were  no  credit — if  all  did  business  9- 
with  their  own  cash  resources,  we  should  not  see  the  tens  of 
thousands  living  at  an  expense  of  two,  three,  or  four  thousand 
dollars,  when  not  worth  a  farthing,  and  perhaps  absolute  bauk- 
rupt^.  The  ultimate  failure  of  these  persons  is  but  a  smnll  por- 
tion of  the  evil.  Thb  is  soon  remedied.  The  creditor  loses  his 
I —                                                                                                 -* 

If  of  frequent  occurrence,  it  is  absurd  to  prefer  rank  or  riches  to  talents. 
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know  not,  till  the  ercut  hath  determined  it»  how  the  next  billow 
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money,  and  the  debtor  is  broken  down.  But  in  their  career  of 
piodignl  expenditure  for  ostentatious  display  in  houses,  furni- 
ture, dress,  and  equipage,  the  public  taste  is  sadly  vitiated ; 
clerks,  agents,  and  men  of  fixed  salary,  are  stimulated  to  in- 
dulge themselves  in  it,  and  are  thereby  led  to  squander  unlaw- 
fully the  property  of  their  employers.  If  everything  were  to 
be  paid  for  when  purchased,  merchandise,  as  well  as  articles  for 
family  use,  those  of  limited  means  would  dispense  with  the 
latter,  save  what  is  absolutely  needful,  that  their  business  capi- 
tal might  not  be  reduced.  In  this  way  would  all  quickly  per- 
ceive if  Kving  beyond  their  income.  And  no  sooner  were  dis- 
covery made,  than  a  reform  would  be  instituted.  For  few  only 
have  the  recklessness  or  folly  to  persist  in  a  course  speedily  ter- 
minating in  absolute  ruin. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  wise  to  reduce  mercantile  credits  to  two 
classes.  The  firat  to  embrace  the  young  men  who  begin  trade 
without  capital  of  their  own.  It  is  very  common  for  a  young 
man  to  do  business  under  the  credit  of  an  endorsement  from  his 
father  or  some  other  friend,  perhaps  to  an  indefinite  amount. 
If  small  at  first,  it  often  becomes  large.  Under  this  system,  it 
is  not  known  how  much  credit  of  his  own  the  young  man  has  ; 
nor  do  the  public  themselves  know  whether  he  is  doing  a  good 
business  or  not,  as  the  ultimate  resort  for  liabilities  is  not  to  him, 
but  to  his  friend.  Hence,  too,  he,  always  having  ample  means 
at  command,  does  not  scrupulously  balance  the  counter  col- 
umns of  his  own  business,  or  confine  himself  and  his  family  to 
the  prudent  outlay  for  miscellaneous  expenses,  which  the  exact 
position  of  his  business  would  dictate.  Living  thus  a  few  years, 
as  if  doing  a  prosperous  business,  when,  in  reality,  doing  it  at  a 
k>s8,  or  only  a  small  profit,  the  result  is  easily  imagined.  There 
is  a  failure,  and  his  friend  is  ruined  by  surprise,  or  greatly  em- 
barrassed. The  better  way  is  for  the  father  or  the  friend  to 
make  a  direct  loan  or  gift  of  five  thousand  dollars,  or  so,  on  the 
condition  that  he  do  a  cash  business  and  nothing  else,  living 
solely  on  the  profits,  or  a  portion  of  the  profits  of  his  business, 
taking  the  balance  of  these  proGts,  if  there  be  any,  annually  to 
pay  back  the  loan.  This  will  induce  an  economical  expenditure 
I  for  personal  and  family  expenses,  and  will  probably  terminate 
in  ample  pecuniary  results,  which  rarely  will  happen,  if  busi- 
ness is  crippled  continually  by  heavy  dmfts  upon  it,  for  pur- 
poses not  connected  with  it.  If  a  young  man  cannot  raise 
himself  up  with  such  an  advance  of  capital,  and  under  such  a 
process  of  operation,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  can  do  it 
any  other  way.  If  five  thousand  dollars  will  not  enable  him  to 
do  it,  fifty  thousand  would  not.     If  his  system  of  expenditure 
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absorb  the  former,  it  would  in  a  little  longer  period  absorb  ihe« 
litter. 

If  our  young  men  generally  were  to  adopt  principles  of  busi- 
ness simiUtr  to  what  i»  here  suggested,  we  should  have  no 
I  evulsions.  Everything  would  be  sound  and  healthy.  Indi- 
vid u;il  failures  would  be  as  rare  among  merchants  as  among 
furruers.  All  would  hnve  a  competence,  or  what  they  woulo 
consider  competence.  Frugality  and  economy  would  then 
ehuHcterize  (he  trading  community,  as  much  as  prodigality  and 
rrckli'ss  extravagance  now  do.  We  should  not  then  seethe 
wives  of  young  men  who  pay  interest  on  every  dollar  of  capital 
tliey  use,  promenading  public  streets,  or  piously  kneeling  in 
church,  with  a  single  article  of  dress  the  cost  of  which  would 
iiave  purchased  a  nice  htUe  farm. 

The  other  class  of  mercantile  credits  to  be  tolerated,  is  where 
a  person  has  a  note  or  a  bond  for  cash,  due  to  him  at  a  future 
$}  ecitied  lime.  If  he  is  under  the  necessity  c^  using  the  pro* 
ceeJs,  he  may  go  to  a  bank  or  to  a  capitalist,  and  avail  himself 
of  the  facility  it  affords  him.  Of  course  be  loses  upon  it  the 
interest  and  discount  equal  to  the  supposed  value  of  guaranty- 
ing the  responsibility  of  maker  and  endorser.  If  the  profits  of 
this  money  put  into  trade  are  more  than  equal  to  the  deduction 
made  on  the  debt  due  to  him,  very  well.  The  operation  may 
prove  u  good  one.  But  if  these  profits  are  not  equal,  then  be 
is  a  loser.  Moreover,  if  the  maker  of  the  note  or  bond  become 
unable  to  pay  it,  so  that  the  endorser  has  to  refund  the  cash 
received,  the  presumption  is,  the  inconvenience  to  which  he  is 
thereby  subjected  is  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  advanta- 
ges derived  from  the  temporary  use  of  it.  Hence  it  is  better 
for  the  holders  of  all  such  paper,  if  possible,  to  let  it  mature  in 
their  own  hands,  thereby  saving  to  themselves  the  interest  and 
discount,  and  at  the  same  time  avoiding  all  liability  to  resort  to 
extra  effort  to  raise  funds  to  meet  the  defalcation  of  the  debtor. 
It  is  known  that  the  wisest  and  most  competent  class  of  mer- 
chants ordinarily  adopt  the  latter  course. 

'  But  our  chief  concern  in  discussing  the  present  subject  is 
not  with  merchants.  It  h  with  another  description  of  persons. 
What  is  said  above  is  rather  incidental,  in  discussing  the  princi- 
ple involved,  than  in  the  application  of  it  to  the  various  descrip- 
tions of  trade  in  the  community.  With  farmers  and  mechanics 
credit  should  be  avoided,  as  if  it  were  poison  or  a  ravenous 
beast.  That  is,  they  should  avoid  it  in  buying;  if  they  are 
able  to  ^ive  credit  in  selling,  it  is  no  one's  business  but  tbeir 
own.  Possibly  it  may  be  allowable,  in  purchasing  a  farm»  that 
a  portion  of  the  purchase- money  be  permitted  to  remain.     Here 
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The  enthuHiaist  has  been  compared  to  a  man  walking  in  the  fog. 
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SO  ra;my  peculiar  circumstances  may  exist,  that  no  general  rules 
CHO  be  given  to  meet  every  exigency.  .  £><ch  individual,  under- 
standing the  general  principles  that  should  regulate  credit,  must 
judt^e  uf  these  circumstances  for  himself.     One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, that  no  subject  will  probibly  present  itself,  about  which 
so  much  delusion  will  be  experienced,  as  in  prospective  means  <  | 
for  paying  debts.     Fifty  times  an  individual  will  find  himself  I  g- 
mtstaken  in  regard  to  the  availability  of  such  estimated  means 
where  a  single  exception  is  realized.     Even  if  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  farm  is  to  be  paid  out  of  its  profits,  what  has  been 
already  paid  is  not  very  unfrequently  sacrificed  in  making  out 
the  bfilance.     It  will  usually  be  found  that  all  the  income  of  the 
farm  will  be  wanted  in  making  general  improvements,  and  in  tbe 
support  of  the  family,  so  that  the  period  will  be  remote  that 
from  this  source  funds  can  be  received  to  cancel  tbe  debt  for  the 
remaining  purchase- money,  unless  inconvenient  privations  and 
sacrifices  are  submitted  to.     Hence,  as  i-emarked,  the  experi- 
ment is  by  00  means  unfrequently  disastrous. 
We  will  suppose  another  juncture  even  more  clear  than  ^he 
s    preceding,  where  the  farmer  seems  compelled  to  depart  from 
the  general  rule,  not  to  incur  debt.     It  may  be  that  his  hovae 
or  his  ox  is  lost,  and  must  be  replaced  without  delay,  or  else 
the  business  of  the  farm  will  be  materially  interrupted.     He 
has  no  cash  at  command,  and  must  therefore  make  the  pur- 
chase on  credit,  or  not  at  all.     This  is  an  extreme  cane,  and  no 
way  is  presented  for  avoiding  the  unwelcome  alternative.    Other 
cases  nearly  analogous  may  occiisionally  arise  requiring  a  simi- 
lar decision.     The  utmost  caution  should  be  exercised,  to  make 
them  few  and  far  between.     Again,  a  farmer  may  come  into 
possession  of  a  farm  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  without 
manure — an  article  which   he  must  ordinarily  have,  or  else 
much  of  his  labor  will  be  valueless.     He  has  no  surplus  cash 
means,  and  must  therefore  obtain  it  on  credit,  or  not  have  it. 
This  18  one  of  the  cases  about  which  no  doubt  can  arise.     True, 
fifty  or  a  hundred  persons  would  be  likely  to  run  into  debt  for 
e  I  something  to  be  eaten,  or  drunk,  or  worn,  or  furniture,  where 
S  I  one  would  do  it  for  manure  to  be  used  on  the  farm.     StilU  this 
I  I  one  would  act  like  a  wise  man,  and  they  would  act  regai'dless 
*    of  consequences.     This  one  contracts  a  debt  for  an  article  that 
will  enrich  the  land  doubly  the  amount  of  its  cost,  and  will 
make  the  land  produce  enough  to  pay  for  it  twice  over  beyond 
what  it  would  have  produced  without  the  application  of  ma- 
nors.    It  is  similar  to  bank  stock  on  which  good  dividends  are 
made,  and  still  remains  to  fertilize  the  soil  in  comine  years.     It 
is  an  abiding  reality — more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  money  to 
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Power,  like  the  diamond,  dasdes  the  beholder,  and  also  the  weaier. 
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here  below  like  the  swallow,  seekiug  from  day  to  day  the 
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be  paid  for  it     Not  so  is  it  in  regard  to  the  articles  for  which 
the  fifty  or  hundred  persons  contracted  a  debt.     Those  articles 
are  mostly  consumed  forthwith,  and  no  trace  of  them  remains     g. 
behind.     If  you  look  for  them,  they  are  not  to  be  found.     And     | 
instead  of  referring  to  them  as  furnishing  the  means  with  which 
to  liquidate  the  debt,  you  have  to  seek  them  elsewhere.     Not 
unlike  these  instances  of  evil  to  be  tolerated  in  the  fanner,  is 
that  of  purchasing  stock  or  tools  for  the  mechanic.     Without 
stock  and  tools  he  could  not  work  ;  and  by  adding  his  labor  to    V* 
the  stock,  it  receives  an  increased  value. 

And  if  a  farmer,  or  a  mechanic,  or  any  other  person,  has 
money  at  interest  to  be  paid  at  periodical  seasons — or  stocks  ^ 
from  whicb  dividends  are  to  be  received— -or  rents  of  real  or  g" 
personal  estate  in  expectation — he  may  very  properly,  if  there  - 
is  occasion,  anticipate  the  whole  or  any  part  thereof,  as  he  finds  a* 
it  convenient.  Nevertheless,  he  bad  better  avoid  this  if  he  can,  ^ 
for  there  is  far  less  satisfaction  in  using  it  in  paying  a  debt  than  ^ 
in  receiving  a  valuable  consideration  at  the  time  he  parts  with  it.     ^ 

As  a  general  thing,  for  a  farmer  to  purchase  clothes  or  pro-  g- 
visions  on  credit,  in  anticipation  of  future  crops,  is  a  hazardous  2 
experiment.  It  is,  in  reality,  a  mortgage  on  future  labor,  which 
reauces  the  person  who  does  it  to  a  species  of  slavery,  in  itself 
the  most  degrading  of  all  conditions.  If  a  person  cannot  aviod 
it,  he  must  submit  to  the  degradation  as  well  as  he  can.  He 
had  better  do  this  than  starve,  or  allow  himself  to  become  in- 
capacitated for  labor  for  the  want  of  food  and  raiment.  How- 
ever, avoid  it  if  possible ;  and  when  unavoidable,  get  rid  of  it 
without  unnecessary  delay.  Besides,  this  is  a  kind  of  mortgage 
on  Providence,  as  well  as  on  our  own  labor,  a  thing  scarcely 
within  the  limit  of  individual  rights,  approximating  an  irrev- 
erent assumption  of  the  Divine  goodness.  On  the  blessingof 
Heaven  we  are  dependent  for  the  increase  of  the  earth.  We 
plant,  and  we  sow ;  but  it  is  God  who  crowns  our  labor  with 
success.  We  are  not  certain  that  his  blessing  will  attend  our 
labors.  Our  crops  may  be  blasted  or  otherwise  destroyed,  be- 
fore the  season  of  harvest.  Possibly  no  more  will  be  produced 
than  is  wanted  for  the  owner.  Or  at  the  time  when  the  pro- 
ceeds are  wanted,  the  prices  will  be  ruinously  low ;  whereas,  if 
kept  a  few  months,  or  till  another  year,  a  good  price  might  be 
had.  This  is  a  thing  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence.  And  he 
may  be  sick,  sd  that  the  hired  labor  to  be  used  in  substitution 
of  his  own  may  absorb  all  the  surplus  at  least. 

Should  it  be  inquired  what  the  comparatively  poor  man,  crip- 
pled for  the  want  of  means,  is  to  do,  the  admission  is  made  that 
an  answer  b  not  easily  given.    It  is  difficult  to  give  advice  that . 
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Our  adoirtity  will  exdte  temptation  in  onrMlves,  oar  protperity  in  otfaen. 


and  the  awful  silence  which  prevailis  drive  away  the  world 
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mny  set*in  to  meet  his  ca*<e,  although  much  more  diflScult  to 
ppictice  than  to  ad  vine.  If  a  roan  is  to  be  uncomfortably  poor, 
it  is  no  small  alktvlation  to  look  forward  to  the  period  when 
the  pressure  will  be  reduced.  This  would  enable  him  to  bear 
with  cheerfulness,  for  a  limited  season,  even  an  increased  pres- 
sure. Let  him,  therefore,  manfully  submit  to  this  increased  de- 
P'ivation,  rather'than  to  contract  debt.  Do  this  till  he  cnn  get 
one  year's  produce  ahead,  or  have  on  hand  the  cash  he  re- 
(%'ived  for  it.  When  this  is  realized,  a  powerful  charm  will 
come  over  him  at  once.  He  will  feel  like  a  new  roan.  His 
head  will  be  up.  His  step  will  be  vigorous.  His  spirit  will  be 
endowed  with  new  energy.  Having  money  in  pocket,  he  pur- 
chases what  he  wants  at  the  lowest  prices.  Ipttead  of  being 
under  obligation  to  the  venier  for  credit^  his  custom  is  now 
solicited  by  all  who  have  articles  which  he  needs.  So  it  is, 
likewise,  with  the  mechanic.  And,  this  point  reached,  the 
next  is  attended  with  far  less  difficulty,  and  so  of  all  succeeding 
^teps— -each  one  is  easier  than  the  preceding.  A  competency 
is  speedily  followed  by  a  surplus  of  means ;  and  the  annual 
accumulation  of  this  surplus,  before  one  is  aware  of  it,  amounts 
to  independence,  if  not  to  affluence. 

Closely  allied  to  the  above  is  the  importance  of  settling  ac- 
counts, copied  from  a  newspaper.  The  closing  of  the  old,  and 
the  opening  of  the  new  year,  is  not  only  a  period  suitable  to 
room  I  reflection  and  to  the  interchange  of  tokens  of  friendship 
and  remembrance,  but  it  is  also  a  favorable  time  to  ascertain,  in 
a  business  point  of  view,  hoir  we  "stand  with  the  world." 
"  Long^  credits  make  short  friendships,"  says  the  adage,  and 
there  is  much  truth  in  it.  Accounts  of  long  standing  become 
so  involved  in  forgetful ness,  that  often  they  cannot  be  adjusted 
to  the  ftitisfaction  of  either  party,  and  hence  hard  feelings  arise, 
and  perhaps  law-suits.  The  transactions  of  a  year  can  gen- 
erally be  remembered  pretty  well,  but  memory  should  not  be 
trusted  a  longer  period. 

Frequent  settlements  promote  economy.  Many  a  man  has 
become  a  bankrupt,  and  his  business  prospects  been  marred,  if 
not  ruined  for  life,  not  from  any  known  habits  of  extravagance, 
hut  from  an  ignorance  of  his  receipts  and  expenditures.  It  is 
an  easy  thing  to  buy  on  credit ;  and  unless  we  keep  an  accurate 
memoranda  of  every  purchase,  larger  accounts  than  we  are 
aware  of  will  insensibly  be  made.  While  thus  deceived  as  to 
the  amount  of  our  liabilities*  we  very  naturally  incur  many  ex- 
penses, which  we  easily  might  and  should  avoid,  were  we  better 
mformed  as  to  the  amount. 

Nothing,  certainly,  is  lost,  by  knowing  the  condition  of  our 


Avarice  is  a  passion  full  of  parados,  a  madness  fall  of  method 


teen,  and  broDgbt  into  oootaet  in  the  buuoen  of  life,  vithoat 
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AGRICULTURE    FAVORABLE    TO 


pecuniary  affairs.  It  is  better  to  see  the  worst  side  of  them» 
than  to  quiet  ourselves  with  the  delusive  hope  that  they  are  not 
so  bad  as  they  really  are.  Procrastination  will  not  lessen  the 
amount  of  our  indebtedness,  nor,  probably,  facilitate  its  liquida- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  debts  generally  increase  by  the  lapse  of 
time,  while  the  means  of  their  payment  not  unfrequently  di- 
minishes. It  is  better,  therefore,  to  be  infbrmed  of  our  indebt- 
edness, even  if  the  means  be  not  at  hand  to  discharge  it;  for 
the  first  step  toward  overcoming  an  obstacle  ia  to  know  the 
extent  of  it. 

It  is  therefore  the  dictate  of  prudence  and  wisdom  to  settle 
all  accounts  at  least  once  a  year,  and  so  far  as  possible,  the  bal- 
ances due  shouM  be  paid.  If  every  man,  however  small  his 
business,  would  do  this  to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  there  would 
be  fewer  losses  by  bad  debts,  less  hard  feeling  in  the  inter- 
course of  trade,  and  more  general  prosperity  among  all  classes 
of  people. 


The  gboBt  of  many  a  Teteran  bill 
Shall  hover  round  his  slumben. 


AGRICULTURE   FAVORABLE   TO 
LOCAL  ATTACHMENTS. 


There  in  a  jewel  which  no  Indian  mine  can  buy. 
No  cheniic  art  can  counterfeit ; 
It  makes  men  rich  in  greatest  poverty, 
Makes  water  wine,  turns  wooded  cups  to  gold. 
The  homely  whistle  to  sweet  music's  strain ; 
Seldom  it  comes,  to,  few  fknom  Heaven  sent. 
That  much  is  little — all  in  naaght-*Om<0iit 


In  civilized  life,  the  pleasures  of  ''  Sweet  Home"  are  ranked 
with  our  most  refined  enjoyments.  They  have  been  delineated 
in  the  richest  elegance  of  prose ;  they  have  been  consecrated  in 
the  sweetest  strains  of  poetry ;  and  music  has  given  to  them  all 
tiie  charms  of  her  witchery.  The  attachment  which  conduces 
to  these  pleasures  is  at  the  foundation  of  what  is  called  patri- 
otism and  all  well-ordered  society,  whether  in  the  family  or  in 


J 


Hie  miser  lives  poor  to  die  rich,  and  is  only  the  turnkey  of  his  wealth. 


chat  its  influ«oc«  begins  at  the  cradlo,  aoci  only  ends  in  the 
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the  ci>iDinon wealth.  This  attachment  is  interwoven  with  all 
our  idejis  of  moral  beauty.  It  awakens  our  sympathy  and 
commands  our  homage  wherever  we  behold  it.  If  our  a»<p)ra- 
lions  and  our  hopes  transport  us  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
heavenly  world,  it  is  to  behold  in  their  full  peifection  the  sub- 
lime essence  of  these  pleasures.  Heaven  is  viewed  as  our  fiiKil 
home  ;  its  bliss  supreme,  and  never  to  be  alienated  ! 

Moreover,  so  important  is  this  principle  of  atUichment  to 
home,  that  we  involuntaiily  respect  and  prize  it,  even  in  the 
brute  creation.  When  our  herds  at  the  close  of  each  d^y,  of 
their  own  accord,  return  from  their  wanderings  for  sustenance, 
to  sleep  in  the  yards  and  under  the  inspection  of  their  owner, 
do  we  manifest  no  signs  of  gratification  ?  When  the  mute  cows, 
with  distended  udders,  in  the  regularity  of  the  setting  sun  and 
of  the  approach  of  evening  twilight,  cast  their  beseeching  looks 
on  the  waiting  dairy- maid  to  come  and  receive  their  rich  tn^!is- 
ures,  is  there  in  the  human  bosom  no  emotion  of  kindred 
instinct?     And  even  when  the  barn-yard  fowls,  holding,  it  is 

I  always  supposed,  a  very  low  grade  of  intelligence,  repair  with 
measured  accuracy  to  their  accustomed  resting  places,  as  if  to 

I  tell  their  owner  that  they  are  all  alive  and  well,  or  to  pass  the 
night  under  his  protection,  is  there  no  lesson  conveyed  to  our- 
selves touching  one  source,  at  least,  of  human  enjoyment  ? 

!  Supposing,  1(1  the  cases  to  which  allusion  is  here  made,  there 
were  none  of  this  local  attachment  and  instinct,  how  much 
labor  should  we  have  in  their  supervision,  of  which  we  are  now 
relieved  ;  and  how  much  would  their  value,  in  our  estimation, 
be  diminished  ?  The  case  is  too  apparent  for  argument.  We 
only  need  to  be  reminded  of  it,  in  order  to  appreciate  its  mag- 
nitude. Nor  simply  aie  we  relieved  from  labor  and  solicitude 
on  account  of  these  aptitudes  in  the  brute  orders  of  anim^il 
life ;  we  feel  something  analogous  to  them  in  our  own  social 
tendencies.  True,  they  have  no  written  language  in  which  to 
commune  with  us;  but,  in  some  important  particulars,  they 
exercise  a  language  of  signs,  by  no  meins  difficult  of  being  com- 
prehended. This  steady  attachment  to  their  home  is  one  of 
them. 

Ni»w  if  such  be  one  of  the  permanent  or  fundamental  elements 
in  menUil  philosophy,  how  desirable  that,  by  all  possible  means, 
it  be  made  subservient  to  the  promotion  of  human  bliss !     The 

!  Dfity  evidently  implanted  it  in  the  bosom  of  his  creatures,  that 
they  might  always  revel  on  its  living  energies,  whether  during 

I  the  midnight  hours,  in  the  quiet  family  at  the  mountain's  basu; 

i  in  the  glowing  fellowship  at  the  social  board  ;  in  the  responsyre 

,  worship  of  the  full  temple ;  and,  at  last,  among  those  countless 

Tliere  are  three  kinds  of  power — wealth,  strength,  and  talent 
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*§  or  sepurately  defend  tlieir  own  fireside  and  household  tre:u»ures 
I  against  the  lawless  at^icks  of  violence,  without  a  glow  of  ardor 
^  and  determination  that  sent  terror  and  death  into  the  midst  uf 
their  assaihmts  ?  And  when  their  triumph  was  complete,  with 
}iat  expressive  emotion  did  they  greet  and  embrace  eacli  otht^r  ! 
ith  what  increased  value  did  they  look  on  every  object  baved 
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multitudes  that  will  through  eternity  shout  their  Maker's  praise. 
What  if  the  human  soul  were  destitute  of  these  sympathetic  ^ 
tendencies?  What  if  the  father  had  no  kind  regard  for  the  *» 
mother  of  his  children  ?  What  if  neither  of  them  felt  any  im- 
pulsive yearnings  for  the  fruit  of  their  own  bodies?  What  if 
the  latter  were  as  heartless  as  the  stones  beneath  their  feet 
toward  those  from  whom  they  derived  their  existence  ?  What 
if,  in  the  broad  expanse  of  human  life,  there  were  an  entire  desti- 
tution of  love  and  mental  communion  ;  as  if,  on  the  long  cati:-  | 
logue  of  animated  intelligences,  each  one  were  registered  a 
lonely  unit,  bound  in  affection  to  no  one  ^lse ;  receiving  succor 
'from  no  one  else  ;  and,  constructively  at  variance  with  ail  beMde, 
in  the  whole  universe  ?  Under  such  circumstances  existence  g" 
would  be  a  curse.  ° 

This  philosophical  or  historic  fact,  whichever  we  may  call  it, 

is  fairly  presented  to  our  consideration.     Where,  then,  let  it  be     $ 

asked,  does  this  element  of  human  joy  become  most  expansive? 

Where  does  it  exert  its  most  vigorous  energies  ?     Under  what 

circumstances  do  we  most  highly  prize  it  ?     Are  there  any  local 

physical  influences  that  become  auxiliary  to  iia  dominion :  or  is 

It  depending  solely  on  ethereal,  invisible  abstractions,  for  the     g 

accomplishment  of  its  legitimate  capabilities  ?     We  believe  the 

former  to  be  the  reality,  persuaded,  also,  that  none  but  senti-     | 

mental  lunatics  can  adopt  the  latter  hypothesis.  p 

Again,  if  the  consummation  of  these  inherent  social  capabili-     g 

ties  18  attained  under  external  local  influences,  let  it  be  asked     S 

also,  where  do  they  exist ;  where  do  they  exert  this  overwhelm-     g. 

ing  power  ?     Is  it  in  migratory,  or  stationary  life  ?     Is  it  on  the     ^ 

1^  ban'en  sands  of  Arabia,  under  the  c<mvas  tent,  with  her  cea^e-    '^ 

less  wanderers  ;  or  is  it  in  the  local  habitation  of  civilizc^d  life  ? 

In  which  of  these  two  situations  do  the  socbil  affections  become 

most  controlling ;  in  which  do  they  become  most  fruitful  in  do-     | 

mestic  bliss  ;  around  which  do  they  raise  up  the  most  effectual     g 

^  !  ramparts  for  protection  against  vice  and  physical  evil  ?     Is  it 

I     possible  that  those  children  of  wild  nature,  without  a  home  to  be 

J    cherished  and  protected  ;  without  its  endearments  to  refine  and 

§    strengthen  the  ties  of  family  consanguinity,  can  attain  that  meas-     ^ 

ureot  these  social  emanations  that  are  enjoyed  under  a  different 

dispensation  ?     When  did  ever  the  members  of  a  family  jointly 
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BrutQS,  in  the  day  of  trial,  found  honor  only  a  name  and  a  shadow. 


•ffiacts  of  this  earthquake  were  felt  over  the  greater  part  of 
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from  desolation  !  With  what  firm  resolution  did  they  resolre, 
in  all  coming  time,  never  to  see  it  desecrated  ! 

Let  the  coldest  formalists  be  asked,  if  there  is  no  hallowed 
joy  in  tliis  ?  Do  not  the  incidents  connected  with  it  become 
household  tales  for  all  subsequent  life?  And  is  there  not  a 
moral  panoply  woven  out  of  them  for  their  mutual  protection 
against  temptations  to  sin  inferior  to  no  human  influence,  and 
next  in  its  energies  to  those  of  the  Divine  Spirit  ?  But,  has  the 
wandering  Arab  aught  like  this  ?  Has  the  homeless  wanderer  of 
the  wilderness  such  instrumentalities  for  the  endearment  of  a  social 
existence  ?  Far  from  it !  His  soul  is  seemingly  as  destitute  of 
rational  bliss,  as  the  sands  over  which  he  roams  are  of  vegetable 
life.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  his  bosom  never 
swells  with  that  warm  emotion  as  does  that  of  the  Christian 
tenant  of  the  well-ordered  mansion ;  and  that  the  table  of  his 
mind,  however  capable  of  receiving  refined  impressions,  remains 
an  unmeaning,  unlettered  blank. 

However,  these  suggestions  are  designed  only  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  the  one  we  have  immediately  in  view.  Broad  as  the 
gulf  IS  usually  esteemed,  between  barbaric  and  civilized  life, 
touching  our  present  purpose,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  a 
complete  uniformity  of  condition  respecting  il  in  what  is  termed 
civilized  life.  In  the  latter  there  may  be  a  countless  number  of 
shades  of  variance,  sometimes  running  into  each  other  in  grada- 
tions so  trivia],  that  like  the  different  colors  on  the  canvas,  it  is 
far  from  being  easy  to  tell  where  one  begins  and  another  ter- 
minates. The  lowest  grades  of  civilized  life  approximate  very 
near  to  the  better  conditions  of  barbiiric  life.  For  instance, 
tiking  the  poorest  classes  of  a  city  population,  crowded  into 
garrets  and  cellars,  abiding  in  one  place  one  week,  and  in  an- 
other the  next  week,  and  so  on  through  the  entire  year.  Can 
there  be  any  local  attachments  to  such  an  existence  ?  If  these 
abodes  were  comfortable,  the  occupants  do  not  live  in  them  long 
enough  to  form  an  attachment.  And  there  are  no  vestig(*s  of 
comfort  about  them ;  not  even  the  pure  air  of  heaven  or  the 
light  of  the  sun,  intended  for  all  God's  creatures,  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich  ;  the  vile  as  well  as  the  pure.  That  class  of 
human  habititions  in  the  city  is  far  inferior  to  the  stalls  of  cattle 
on  a  good  farm  ;  and  the  tenants,  in  reality,  if  not  apparently, 
it>s  favored  than  the  savages  of  wild  nature.  From  these  filthy 
apd  wretched  receptacles  of  human  life,  there  is  an  ascending 
series,  almost  infinite  in  kind,  till  we  reach  the  gorgeous  mansion 
of  the  rich.  Here  may  indeed  be  splendor,  and  magnificence, 
and  opulence,  to  dazzle  the  eye  and  stagnate  the  more  active 
functions  of  animal  nature.     Here,  it  is  admitted,  living  year 
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dutmeter  of  the  ffun ;  and,  if  so,  its  cubicul  contents  will  be 
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after  yeiir,  the  occupants  ought  to  be  supposed  in  the  posses- 
sion of  those  family  endearments  we  are  contemplating.  Cwses 
like  these,  however,  b**ar  numerically  so  small  a  proportion  to 
the  whole  mass  ofrcivilized  life,  they  scarcely  deserve  considera- 
tion, save  as  exceptions  to  general  apportionments. 

It  may  be  assumed,  as  a  hypothesis  of  undoubted  reality, 
that,  all  other  circumstances  beincf  equal,  local  attachments  aie 
in  proportion  to  their  duration.  Let  this  rule  be  applied.  A  j 
family  living  in  a  house  a  year  becomes  attached  to  it  more  than 
living  in  it  a  month  ;  living  in  it  five  years  more  than  living  in  it 
a  single  year  ;  and  for  life  proportionably  more  than  five  years. 
And  especially  if  the  stinie  place  is  tenanted  by  successive  gen- 
erations of  the  same  family,  how  powerfully  developed  becon^es 
the  tendency  of  our  nature,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking!  If 
theie  is  anything  in  this  world  that  rationally  binds  one's  affec- 
tions to  it ;  if  there  is  anything  that  imparts  a  philosophical 
digniry  to  life,  it  is  living  for  successive  years,  or  through  life, 
in  competence  and  without  solicitude,  sharing  with  the  same 
dear  family  circle  the  mansion  of  a  past  generation.  What 
varied  associations  cluster  around  the  fireside  and  the  household 
altar !  The  hours  of  morning  twilight,  the  pensive  and  the 
mellowed  shades  of  evening,  and  no  less  the  dark  watches  of 
midnight,  are  alike  flooded  with  soothing  recollections. 

In  the  country,  upon  the  tidy  and  well-cultivated  farm,  such 
associations  and  such  recollections  convert  the  whole  of  sur- 
rounding nature  into  a  fairy  scene,  on  which  the  imagination 
never  becomes  wearied.  If  the  starry  and  moonlight  heavens 
anywhere  move  the  human  sensibilities  with  a  delightful  emo- 
tion, it  is  here  1  If  a  landscape  of  hill,  and  dale,  and  waving 
shadow,  anywhere  captivate  the  eye,  it  is  here !  If  the  murmur- 
injj  rill,  and  the  fallinor  cascade,  and  the  distant  echo  of  s(»me 
disturber  of  midnight  silence,  anywhere  send  a  thrilling  pathj>s 
to  the  soul,  it  is  here!  Here,  the  children  were  born  !  Here, 
amidst  the  pure  atmosphere,  they  are  nurtured  in  body  and 
mind !  Here,  in  God's  first  temple,  they  are  taught  to  li>p  his 
prai>e !  Here,  away  from  the  loathings  of  vice,  they  receive 
the  elements  of  useful  knowledge  !  Here,  in  rustic  simplicity, 
their  manners  are  formed  !  Heie,  always  at  home,  what  Ciui 
diminish  the  vigor  of  their  natural  affections  ! 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  there  is  in  the  city  analogous  to 
all  this,  to  operate  on  the  social  affections.  Persons  of  sufficient 
means  may  and  do  occupy  good  houses — sometimes,  it  may  be, 
princely  mansions — provided  with  expensive  furniture ;  but  is 
there  anything  in  such  establishments  to  produce  this  strong 
local  attachment  ?     It  appears  to  us  that  such  establishments 
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prodaee  aboat  the  same  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  occupants,  so 

far  as  our  present  subject  is  involved,  as  the  gilded  scenery  of 

I  the  playhouse.     A  sensation  of  delight  is  felt  at  the  moment ; 

.  but  with  the  occasion  it  is  all  forgotten.     How  can  it  be  other- 

;  wise  ?    Th«y  have  no  permanent  interests  there.     They  can  feel 

no  possible  identity  with  them.    They  live  in  one  house  one  year ; 

in  another  one  the  next  year ;  and  so  on  for  the  whole  life ; 

I  leaving  each  one,  in  turn,  with  as  little  thought  or  regret  as  they 

would  step  out  of  the  railroad  car  in  which  thev  had  sojourned* 

a  few  miles.     Their  furniture  also,  instead  of  being  preserved 

for  a  lifetime,  and  cherished  with  affection,  as  in  the  country,  is 

I  cast  away,  and  new  substituted  in  its  place  with  the  unconcern 

'  of  casting  away  a  pair  of  old  shoes.     In  going  from  house  to 

house,  they  go  from  street  to  street  in  the  same  unconcerned 

manner. 

Now  is  it  possible  that  in  such  a  whirl  and  change,  in  such 
a  perpetual  transition  from  place  to  place,  there  can  be  any 
local  sympathies  ?  And  if  the  sympathies  do  not  arise,  their 
intended  influence  is  not  felt.  Hence,  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, these  auxiliary  agencies  in  producing  the  delights  and  the 
moral  influences  of  home  are  lost.  In  like  manner,  all  similar 
agencies  for  kindred  purposes  may  be  repudiated  or  neglected, 
and  we  be  left  to  the  unassisted  impulses  of  our  nature,  like 
the  primitive  inhabitants  of  our  land.  Others  may  ridicule  all 
this,  |u  old-fashioned  and  nonsensical ;  but  we  trust  the  day 
will  never  come  when  we  shall  voluntarily  neglect  to  gather 
flowers  and  fragrance  from  the  retrospect  of  life. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  our  lot,  as  it  is  the  lot  of  60 mc  favored  ones, 
to  connect  a  family  chronology  for  a  lifetime  with  the  same  local 
scenery.  Our  lot  has  been  one  of  vicissitude ;  but  we  would 
go  a  day*8  joumej  with  railroad  speed,  for  the  pleasure  of  re- 
tracing the  woodland  paths  of  our  childhood,  and  to  survey 
anew  the  spot  where  stood  the  cabin  in  which  we  were  born. 
Save  that  cabin,  all  around  is  a  perfect  daguerreotype  of  those 
early  daysl  Here  the  sacrilegious  hand  of  modern  improve- 
ment has  committed  no  depredation  I  The  hills  and  the  val- 
leys remain  as  they  were !  The  forest  trees  still  spread  out 
their  long  branches  and  thick  foliage  for  the  comfort  of  man 
and  beast!  Close  by  stands  Agonock — a  cragffed  and  pre- 
cipitous spur  of  Saddleback— scowling  and  frownmg  as  of  old ; 
his  equanimity,  to  appearance,  not  having  been  disturbed  since 
the  time  of  Noah*s  flood.  To  help  form  a  landscape  of  sur- 
passing beauty  and  magnificence,  his  granite  kindred,  Kearsarge 
and  Mount  Washington,  of  more  wide-spread  fame,  at  greater 
distances,  cast  their  towering  shadows  on  the  blue  sky.     At 
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his  feet  is  spread  out  dear  Suncook,  mild  and  placid,  like  a 
sleeping  infant.  On  its  shores  we  were  wont  to  bathe  and  fish ; 
and  here  we  would  agtUn  ffaiher  pebbles,  casting  one  by  one 
upon  its  silvery  bosom,  causing  rim  pie  after  rimpTe,  not  unlike 
the  pulsations  of  the  virgin  queen  whose  name  it  bears !  Sad- 
ness would  indeed  rise  up  before  us ;  for  the  grave-yard  could 
alone  tell  us  of  the  human  forms  with  which  we  were  accus- 
tomed to  commune !  It  would  be  good  to  resort  thither ;  for, 
in  that  silent  spot,  hopes  of  heaven  would  kindle,  and  of  friend- 
ships there  to  be  renewed  and  made  perfect!  Who  could 
count  the  thoughts  that  in  one  short  hour  would  there  flit  across 
the  mind ;  or  what  painter  could  delineate  the  images  that 
would,  as  it  were,  rise  from  the  ground,  and  dance  before  the 
mental  eye  ?  What  sympathetic  being  can  say  it  would  not  be 
good,  there  to  brinff  up  such  reminiscences  of  a  long  track  of 
years,  all  but  blotted  from  human  recollection,  and  to  re-embody 
visions,  reaching  into  the  unseen  future,  in  that  undying  woild, 
where  the  pure  in  heart  can  alone  enter  ?  Can  those  bom  in 
the  growing  city,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  thus  gather 
food  for  the  soul ;  thus  retaste  the  sweets  of  childhood ;  thus 
feel  anew  the  buoyancy  of  youth ;  and  thus  be  assisted  in  their 
aspirations  after  the  land,  not  to  be  warmed  and  cheeted  by  the 
light  and  the  heat  of  the  material  sun ;  being  overshadowed  by 
the  glory  of  the  Ancient  of  Days ;  the  land,  who^  waters  will 
be  the  nvers  of  salvation,  and  whose  bread  will  be  the  unfailing 
essence  of  immortal  existence  and  plenitude ! 

If  there  is  anything  in  this  world,  as  once  remarked,  impor- 
tant for  our  happiness,  virtue,  and  respectability,  it  is  a  good 
home,  and  a  disposition  to  appreciate  it.  That  agriculture  is 
one  leading  instrumentality  for  the  promotion  of  each,  it  might 
be  supposed  no  one  can  gainsay.  Without  such  a  home,  or 
without  a  disposition  to  appreciate  it,  our  virtue  and  our  respec- 
tability, as  well  as  our  happiness,  are  in  jeopardy.  It  is  there- 
fore of  the  very  first  importance,  that  all  composing  a  family 
should  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  their  home  to  themselves, 
collectively  and  individually,  the  most  lovely  place  on  earth. 
The  interests  of  the  household  are  a  species  of  joint  stock ;  all 
having  rights  therein ;  and  no  individual  interest  is  to  be  main- 
tained to  the  neglect  or  detriment  of  the  other  interests.  Each 
person  composing  it,  by  construction  at  least,  yields  a  portion 
of  individuiu  or  personal  rights  or  preferences,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole,  as  a  family ;  the  same  as  in  the  commonwealth, 
where  certain  rights  are  merged  in  the  congregated  maas,  for  a 
more  secure  preservation  than  any  one  could  afford  them. 

Let  these  general  assumptions  be  npplied  to  the  order  in  do- 
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nestic  economy.  Perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  take  a  family  i« 
tlie  country  for  the  better  illustration  of  our  views.  It  paay 
be  there  is  a  commodious  mansion  amply  furnished  with  pro- 
visions and  all  customary  requisites  for  good  living,  save  those 
of  a  social  character.  But  in  this  there  is  a  sad  deficiency.  Oil 
the  one  side,  we  will  suppose  the  male  bead  first  turns  politiciaki, 
or  at  once  becomes  intemperate,  and  hence  neglects  his  bafti- 
ness,  and  disgusting  his  children  with  their  home,  drives  them 
from  it  to  similar  habits  of  low  life  and  ruin.  Whereas,  if  he 
had  remained  at  home,  rendered  himself  agreeable  to  bis  fam- 
ily, luid  attended  to  his  business,  his  children  would  have  beea 
sated  from  ruin,  and  raised  to  respectable  stations  in  societv* 
»nd  above  all,  his  wife  would  have  been  kept  from  an  early 
grave,  to  bless  him  and  them  with  her  prayers  and  kindnesses  to 
tbe  end  of  life. 

What  an  awful  responsibility  is  assumed  by  the  man  who 
llius  puts  ia  peril  the  respectability  and  the  happiness  of  the 
liille  community  of  which  he  is  the  head,  for  which  he  is  to 
provide,  and  which  he  is  bound,  by  the  laws  of  honor,  of  nat- 
ural aflfection,  of  the  country,  and  of  God,  to  defend  and  pro- 
tea!  The  man  who  is  recreant  to  such  obligations,  seems 
destitute  not  only  of  the  common  sympathies  of  our  common 
n;iiare,  but  yields  himself  to  instincts  and  impulses  that  would 
disgrace,  or  perhaps  degrade  a  beast.  What  should  we  think 
of  the  civil  rHer  who  is  thus  unfaithful  to  his  duty  ?  What 
should  we  think  of  the  military  or  naval  commander  who  thus 
sacrificed  the  interests  of  his  country  ?  The  vocabulary  of 
words  is  not  competent  to  utter  our  feelings  in  regard  to  such 
breaches  of  fidelity ;  and  much  less  of  the  man  who  converts 
hii  own  house  into  a  kind  of  pandemonium,  and,  as  it  were, 
murders  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and  the  fruit  of  Ihis  own  loins ! 

On  the  other  side,  let  us  now  suppose  the  female  head  of  the 
family,  instead  of  rendering  the  mansion  quiet  and  agreeable  to 
ail  iu  members,  and  herself  in  particular  agreeable  to  her  hus- 
band as  he  returns  from  his  labors,  fails  not,  by  her  morose  and 
ii I- tempered  manners,  to  render  home  so  unpleasant  to  him  that 
he  goes  from  it,  seeks  more  agreeable  society  elsewhere,  and  at 
ia^it  thereby  becomes  a  victim  of  intemperance.  Thus,  too,  her 
suns  are  driven  away  and  ruined.  Here  we  come  to  the  same 
result  as  in  the  other  ease.  A  familv  is  destroyed  for  the  want 
of  a  pleasant  home— for  the  want  of  an  asylum,  amid  the  sea- 
sons of  labor,  in  which  to  repose  their  wearied  limbs,  and  in 
which  tlie  social  attributes  of  their  nature  may  meet  with  kin- 
dred sympathies.  The  result  is  the  samd  as  before  supposed : 
the  desolation  of  the  mansion ;  the  poverty  and  disgrace  of  its 
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inmates ;  but  what  is  even  more  minatara]  and  abhorrent  to  our 
feelings,  the  individual  who  was  placed  there  as  a  household 
divinity  to  preside  over  its  destinies ;  to  win  and  lead,  hj  her 
smiles,  in  the  paths  of  wisdom,  virtue,  and  domestic  bliss,  be- 
came the  author  of  all  this  wretchedness !  To  her  the  whole 
of  it  may  be  traced.  On  her,  primarily,  the  responsibility  of  it 
must  rest ;  and  if  she  have  a  conscience,  in  all  coming  time,  if  not 
through  the  unmeasurable  annals  of  eternity,  the  recollection 
of  it  must  be  to  her  like  the  gnawing  of  an  undying  worm,  and 
the  agony  of  an  unquenchable  fire. 

The  secret  of  attachment  to  home  is  of  easy  solution.  There 
is  no  mystery  in  it.  There  is  nothing  but  plain  common  sense 
about  it.  If  home  is  furnished  with  the  means  for  rendering 
it  happy,  all  of  course  will  be  attached  to  it,  unless  the  taste  of 
some  one  is  vitiated  and  depraved.  To  wit,  if  the  female  head 
of  the  family  loves  the  society  of  her  husband  and  children 
better  than  any  other  society  she  can  find ;  and  if  she  love  the 
duties  of  a  housewife  as  she  ought  to  love  them,  rarely  indeed 
will  she  fail,  on  their  return  from  labor,  to  greet  them  with  her 
smiles,  and  to  provide  for  their  wants.  And  if  they  desire  that 
she  should  thus  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the  family,  let 
them  be  wanting  in  no  effort  to  inspire  her  with  a  m'ind  for  it. 
She  is  in  constant  need  of  their  soothing  assiduities,  and  of  their 
unwearied  kindness.  The  routine  of  domestics  labor  is  by  no 
means  exempt  from  disappointment  and  vexation.  Palliatives 
must  be  furnished,  lest  the  temper  be  sour^  under  their  influ- 
ence. It  is  their  duty  to  furnish  them.  And,  above  all,  if 
father  and  mother  desire  that  their  children  love  home  better 
than  any  other  place,  let  them  strive  to  make  it  more  agreeable 
than  any  other ;  if  it  can  be  done,  by  intellectual  occupations ; 
by  rational  amusements;  and  especially,  by  the  influence  of 
kmd  social  regard.  When  all  the  members  of  a  family  think 
less  of  their  own  individual  comfort,  convenience,  and  personal 
preferences,  than  they  do  of  the  comfort,  convenience,  and 
preferences  of  the  others,  the  family  will  be,  at  least  in  a  social 
view,  a  truly  happy  one. 

O I  how  canst  thou  renounce  the  houndleee  store 
Of  channs  which  nature  to  her  votary  yields  I 

The  warbling  woodhind,  the  resounding  shore, 
The  pomp  of  groves,  and  garniture  of  fields ; 

All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds, 
And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even. 

All  that  the  mountain's  shelteriog  bosom  shields, 
And  all  the  dread  magnificeoce  of  heaven, 
0 1  how  canst  thou  renounce  and  hope  to  be  foigiven  I 


Hie  sun  should  never  go  down  upon  our  anger. 
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Clsab  the  brown  path  to  meet  the  coulter's  gleam ! 
Lo  I  on  be  comes  behind  his  smoking  team. 
With  toil's  bright  dew-drops  on  his  san-bnmt  brow» 
The  lord  of  eiuihy  the  hero  of  the  plough ! 

First  in  the  field  before  the  reddening  sun, 
Last  in  the  shadows  when  the  day  is  done. 
Line  after  line  along  the  burning  sod 
.   Marks  the  broad  acres  where  his  feet  hare  trod ; 
Still  where  he  treads  the  stubborn  clods  divide. 
The  smooth,  fresh  furrow  opens  deep  and  wide ; 
Matted  and  dense  the  tangled  turf  upheaves. 
Mellow  and  dark  the  ridgy  cornfield  cleaves ; 
Up  the  steep  hill-side  where  the  laboring  train 
Slants  the  long  track  that  scores  the  level  plain ; 
Througb  the  moist  valley  clc^md  with  oosang  clay, 
The  patient  convoy  breaks  itsdestined  way ; 
At  every  turn  the  loosening  chains  resound, 
The  swinging  ploughshare  circles  glistening  round. 
Till  the  wide  field  one  billowy  waste  appears. 
And  wearied  hands  unbind  the  panting  steers. 

These  are  the  hands  whose  sturdy  labor  brings 
The  peasant's  food,  the  golden  pomp  of  kings; 
This  u  the  pf^e  whose  letters  snail  be  seen 
Chained  by  the  sun  to  words  of  living  green ; 
This  IS  the  scholar  whose  immortal  pen 

J  Spells  the  first  lesson  hunger  taught  to  men ; 

^  These  are  the  lines,  0  Heaven-commanded  t<Hl, 


That  fill  thy  deed— the  charter  of  the  soil  I 

0  gracious  Mother,  whose  benignant  breast 
Wakes  us  to  life  and  lulls  us  all  to  rest. 
How  sweet  thy  features,  kind  to  every  clime. 
Mock  with  their  smile  the  wrinkled  front  of  time ! 

Many  men  &il  of  niooets  in  life  for  the  want  of  great  oooarions. 


''.'I'      > ' n — : . 

aakad  b^  a  jooQgor  one  what  ihe  wodd  reoommend  in  ease 

THB   AMERICAN    PtOUGHMAlf. 

We  stain  thy  flowers — they  blossom  o'er  the  depi : 

We  rend  thy  bosom,  and  it  gives  us  bread ;  • 

O'er  the  red  field  that  tramplmg  strife  has  tom^  § 

Wares'  the  green  plumage  ei  Ae  tasseled  eom ;     *  a 

Oar  maddening  conflicts  scar  thy  fairest  plain^  s 

Still  thy  soft  answer  is  the  growing  grain.  §* 

Tety  0 !  our  mother,  while  uncount^  charms 

Bound  the  fresh  clasp  of  thine  embraovoig  arms* 

Let  not  our  virtues  in  thy  love  decay,  j 

And  thy  fond  weakness  waste  our  strengtb  awtyl 
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No!  by  these  hills^  yrbose  banners,  now  displayed,  g 

In  blazing  cohorts  Autumn  has  arrayed  ;  g. 
By  yon  twin  crest,  amid  the  sinking  sphere. 
Last  to  dissolve,  and  first  to  renppear ;    . 

By  these  fah-  plains  the  mountain  circle  toreens,  |* 

And  feeds  in  silence  from  its  dark  ravines ;  9 

•  True  to  their  home,  these  faithful  arms  shall  to3  £ 
To  crown  with  peace  then*  own  untainted  so3 ; 

And  true  to  Ood,  to  Freedom,  to  Mankind,  f. 

If  her  chained  bandogs  Faction  shall  unbind,  g* 

These  stately  fo/ms,  that  bending  even  now,  ^ 

Bowed  their  strong  manhood  to  the  humble  pKyagb,'  *9, 

Shall  rise  erect,  the  guardians  of  the  land,  ^ 
The  same  stern  iron  in  the  same  riffht  hand 

Till  Greylock  thunders  to  the  parting  sun  « 

The  aword  has  ftscued  what  the  ploughshare  won  I  ^ 
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it  prattling  gfigipf  on  wfaoio  toqgun 
Proof' of  perpetual  motion  hung; 
WhoM  ludystin  vtMngtb  all  longs  forpafla, 
Like  her  own  trqmpet  made'  of  bran; 
Who  with  a  hundred  pair  of  eyes, 
The  vain  attacks  uf  sleep  defies; 
Wha  with  a  hundred  pair  of  wings 
Vniro  fipom  tha  farthest  quarters  brings; 
8tos,,  hear^  and  tells,  untold  before, 
MM  that  she  baows— and  tea  times  mora. 


Amohio  the  {pood  tliingB  in  ruml  life,  it  cannot  be  denied,  we 
have  some  things  that  are  disagreeably  especially  to  those  who 
have  lived  moa(jy  in  cities.  It  is  proverbial,  that  to  everything 
in  nalure  and  morals  Cbere  is  a  counterpart.  In  giving  local 
designations  to  Uie  celestial  sphere,  if  there  be  a  zenith  there 
m/Bot  altio  be  a.  nndir ;  or,  if  we  fix  cardinal  points  to  the  hori^ 
xon»  there  is  an  eastt  as  well  as  a  west  point — a  north  as  well  as 
a  sooih.  This  is  ia  no  small  degree  analogous  to  the  laws  en- 
tering inio  the  elements  of  moral  and  social  life.  Hence,  we 
hers  denominate  tbe  improper  development  of  these  laws,  ex- 
crescences, which  literally  mean  things  that  grow,  unnaturally 
and  wUhout  use»  out  of  something  else — preternatural  and 
morbid  sttpfa-fluities.  In  the  animal  economy,  an  excrescence  is 
a  deformity  wliich  should,  if  practicable,  Jbe  removed  by  the 
kni(e  or  cattteriaed ;  so  likewise  in  the  social  economy. 

it  ia  well  known  that  ia  the  large  city  people  generallv  take 
BO  iioffe  notice  of  each  oiher,  unless  personally  acquainted,  than 
though  they  did  not  belong  to  the.  same  species.  They  may 
Aeet  eacb  oilier  in  the  streets,  without  the  least  fraternal  recog- 
oitioa,  more  than  if  they  were  so  many  cattle.  They  may  live 
in  houses  adjoining  each  other,  as  much  strangers  as  though 
they  were  a  thousand  miled  apart.  They  may  go  to  the  same 
chapcb,  and  occupy  contiguous  pews,  year  after  year,  and 
seemingly  with  as  little  sympathy  as  though  they  worshiped 
difereat  gods.     And  to  such  an  extreme  is  this  trait  in  city 

Folly  diignata  us  less  by  her  ignorance,  than  Pedantry  by  her  lean)iip|^ 
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manners  carried,  it  has  been  said  if  a  lad^  of  one  bouse  were  to 
fall  into  the  street  gutter  filled  with  water  and  filth,  the  gentle- 
man of  the  next  housft  might  apprehend  it  would  be  deemed  an 
act  of  rudeness  if  he  were  to  attempt  helping  her  out.  And 
without  referring  to  such  extreme  cases,  it  would  ordibarilj  be 
esteemed  an  act  of  low  life  impertinence,  if  one  person  should 
evince  any  feeling  of  interest  in  matters  important  only  to  others, 
provided  he  had  no  forma]  acquaintanee  with  them.  He  might 
put  his  friendly  hand  on  the  head  of  his  neighbor's  dog,  but 
would  not  presume  to  exchange  salutations  with  the  dog's 
master. 

People  in  the  country  appear  shocked  at  this  conventional 
formality  and  reserve  in  city  manners,  supposing  it  denotes  a 
destitution  of  the  most  amiable  attributes  of  our  nature.  It  is 
merely  an  incident  of  life  in  dense  communities.  Under  other 
circumstances,  it  will  be  found  that  the  same  individuals  will  be 
most  prompt  in  responding  to  all  claims  on  their  kind  regard. 
It  is  in  cities  that  we  are  mainly  to  look  for  the  most  illustrious 
specimens  of  human  kindness ;  and,  to  those  familiar  with  the 
reasons  for  the  reserve  here  indicated,  there  will  appear  no  in- 
consistency of  character  from  the  other  tendency  in  their  social 
afifections.     Both  exist  in  harmony. 

In  a  rural  population,  people  eo  to  an  extreme  opposite  to 
that  of  the  reserve  in  the  city,  ^ere  it  seems  to  be  a  matter 
required  by  general  agreement,  that  every  one  shall  know  all 
living  within  certain  recognized  limits;  that  he  should  ever 
greet  them  as  friends ;  and  that  he  should  ever  evince  an  in- 
terest in  whatever  related  to  them.  This,  indeed,  may  some* 
times  be  a  valuable  source  of  pleasure  ;  a  partial  equivalent  for 
an  isolated  residence.  To  persons  in  some  sections  of  countij, 
a  family  may  be  located  a  full  mile  from  any  particular  acquaint- 
ances, and  not  having  opportunity  to  see  any  of  them  for  a  full 
week.  To  such  there  may  be  an  amiable  motive  in  suspending 
labor  once  or  twice  a  day  to  gaze  on  the  passing  stranger ;  and, 
if  he  manifest  a  kindred  recognition,  it  does  much  to  relieve 
them  of  the  cheerless  solitude  that  seems  to  cover  them  as  with 
a  mantle.  This  habit  of  country  people,  so  frequently  denounced 
as  one  of  impudence  or  extreme  awkwardness,  is  the  result  of 
an  amiable  sensibility,  without  which  man  would  be  entirely 
unfit  for  human  society.  It  denotes  a  feeling  of  common  sym- 
pathy and  brotherhood — a  disposition  to  administer  the  rights 
of  hospitality — or,  indeed,  any  services  that  may  be  required. 
Let  persons  travel  in  the  wilderness  portions  of  our  country, 
where  a  space  of  from  five  to  ten  miles  is  to  be  traversed  be- 
tween house  and  house ;  let  the  sojourner  be  weary  and  hungry. 


Wisdom  can  draw  expedient  from  necessity,  and  Invention  from  difllcnlty. 
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'  with  Dight  and  storm  gathering  over  him  ;  and,  how  delightfql 
to  him  wiU  be  the  salutation  of  a  group  of  cottagers  collected  at 

^  their  door,  watching  his  approach,  and  bidding  him  enter  for 
refreshment  and  a  night  of  repose  !  Such  is  a  common  usage 
in  many  districts  of  our  broad  land  ;  and,  verily,  to  us  recogni- 
dons  of  that  kind  have  kindled  a  glowing  fellowship  for  our 

8i  brethren,  wherever  found  and  however  humble,  of  more  value 

g  than  gold,  and  which  we  shall  cherish  to  the  day  of  our  death, 
as  among  the  most  precious  reminiscences  of  early  life.  This 
is  the  result  of  the  same  fraternal  impulse  so  frequently  ridi- 
culed as  the  impertiiient  and  awkward  gaze  of  country  manners. 

S  I     Although  it  may  afford  our  readers  far  less  pleasure  than  it 

rl  does  the  authoi^,  he  trusts  we  shall  be  pardoned  in  reverti^  to 
j  one  of  tl^se  incidents.  Many  years  since,  before  we  began  to 
8  realise  in  ovtt  own  life  that  we  were  on  its  wane,  with  two  pro- 
fessional friends,  a  lawyer  and  a  doctor,  we  were  pei-ambulating, 
on  horseback,  a  distant  section  of  the  country  without  well-de- 
fined roads,  and  where  we  found  human  habitations  at  'distances 
far  between.  On  one  of  these  occasions  we  employed  a  hunter 
for  a  guide  to  a  ford  in  a  river  we  were  to  cross,  and  w;hich  we 
expected  to  reach  about  noon.  He  accompanied  us  till  within 
the  distance  of  a  mile,  and  then  pointing  the  direction  and  the 
path,  took  his  leave. 

Here  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  growth  of  large  tim- 
ber and  wood,  rising  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet,  and  of  pro- 
portional size.  It  was  a  table  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains, 
requiring  a  descent  of  four  or  five  hundred  feet  to  reach  the 
h  '  fonl.  The  weather  was  cold,  beinff  the  latter  part  of  Febru- 
J  ary,  and  it  wiis  rendered  doubly  dismal  by  thick  clouds  beto- 
I   kening  snow.     No  sooner  had  our  ffuide  left  us  than  it  began  to 

1  fall  so  fast,  that  in  a  few  minutes  the  path  was  completely  hidk 

2  [den.    Without  sun  or  compass,  we  were  bewildered,  and  lost 

fi  our  course,  but  still  toept  moving  onward,  not  knowing  whether 
I  in  the  right  or  wronff  direction.  The  snow  increased,  so  that 
I '  in  four  or  five  hours  it  had  reached  the  depth  of  eight  inches. 
|> ,  Night  closed  in  upon  us,  but  having  no  implements  for  fire  or 
i  tent,'  we  still  kept  moving.  At  last  we  resolved  to  descend  the 
^  I  mountain,  though  it  might  be  in  a  retrograde  du-ection.  We 
^  did  so  with  much  apparent  peril,  for  we  had  to  lead  our  horses, 
and  support  ourselves  by  holding  on  to  the  trees.  At  btst  we 
reaehea  a  river  at  ito  base,  the  course  of  which  we  instinctively 
followed,  presuming  we  should  thereby  find  human  beings. 
We  were  not  disappomted ;  for  in  the  course  of  an  hour  we 
diseov^ned  a  light,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  family  dog  gave 
notice  of  our  approach.     It  proved  to  be  the  river  we  cr<»sed 

It  is  nmial  in  oonntries  where  nature  does  most»  msn  does  the  Issst 
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the  previous  night,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  place  we  left  in 
the  morning.  Thus  we  had  wandered  an  entire  day  without 
having  made  any  advance  in  our  onward  course. 

With  the  barking  of  the  dog  all  the  inmates  of  the  family, 
six  or  eight  of  them,  met  us  some  distance  from  the  house, 
rejoicing  in  our  arrival,  though  they  knew  us  not  from  the  in- 
habitants of  tlie  Pacific  Islands.  We  made  our  entrance,  and 
with  the  family  surrounded  a  high  blazing  fire.  Soon  we  per- 
ceived we  were  in  a  group  of  pious  Campbellites,  with  hearts 
warmed  by  Christian  sympathy.  We  were  strangers,  and  they 
took  us  in— hungry,  and  they  fed  us.  A  detail  of  our  journey, 
par^ttlarly  of  that  day,  was  minutely  given ;  and  they  evi- 
denl^  enjoyed  our  society  as  much  as  we  did  their  kindness 
and  hospitality.  Being  refreshed  by  a  good  night  of  sleep, 
supper,  and  breakfast,  for  which  they  would  receive  nb  pay,  m 
the  morning  they  conducted  us  to  our  desired  ford  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  mountain.  Our  parting  adieus  were  as  sin- 
cere and  impressive  as  our  first  interview  was  joyous.  Far 
wooki  we  now  go  again  to  see  the  smiling  face,  and  to  recipro- 
cate the  strong  grasp  of  their  friendly  hand.  The  pleasure  of 
this  we  expect  not.  But  if  those  of  earth  recognize  each  other 
in  another  world,  may  we  not  then  have  an  exulting  recollec- 
tion of  the  evening  described,  when  the  blest  encomium  shall 
be  passed  upon  these  mountaineers — Inasmuch  as  ye  have  exer* 
cised  kindness  to  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me !  This 
is  a  sample  of  rural  hospitality,  and  even  of  that  officious 
familiarity  oftentimes  ridiculed  as  country  impudence. 

But  hiffhly  as  we  prize  the  gushing  friendship  and  the  unstud- 
ied familiarity  thus  manifested  in  a  rural  population,  it  is  con- 
ceded that  occasionally,  if  not  frequently,  we  have  an  excess  of 
what  originates  in  the  same  trait  of  character.  This  feeling  of 
interest  in  the  afikirs  of  others  is  sometimes  shown  to  an  incon- 
venient extent  Individuals  are  sometimes  found  who  appear 
to  possess  the  leisure  and  the  disposition  to  pry  into  the  wants 
and  the  circumstances  of  all  living  within  the  sphere  of  their 
observation,  which  is  unnecessary  and  impertinent ;  not  simply 
in  the  way  of  being  serviceable ;  but  the  original  impure  for 
doing  good  has  grown  or  degenerated  into  a  habit  of  self-con- 
stkttted  oversight  or  inspection  of  whatever  hi4)pens  or  is  done 
in  their  neighborhood.  There  cannot  be  an  occurrence  favor- 
able or  unfavorable  to  the  interests  of  any  one  within  these 
limits,  nor  a  confidential  interview  between  families  or  individ- 
uals, but  what  is  pried  into,  raked  up,  and  made  the  subject  of 
eonunon  gossip  for  weeks.  In  this  way,  everything  done,  said» 
or  thought,  beoomea  aa  public  as  if  it  had^  been  daily  adver- 
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ti&ed  in  Lhe  common  newspaper!  No  one  hg&  any  secretj^,  or 
ean  have  any.  With  the  agencies  thus  bt^ought  into  requisition, 
what  &liould  be  secrets  fioat  aliout  as  finely  as  the  atmosphere 
we  breaUie;  not  simply  within  (he  narrow  district  where  they 
would  naturally  excite  mo^t  interest,  but  far  beyond  where  the 
parties  had  been  previously  known.  Slander  is  of  the  most 
exDaa^ive  character.  When  once  generated,  it  can  no  more  be 
confinfd  than  steam.  Its  dissemination  resembles  the  forma- 
tion of  concentric  circles  on  the  water,  the  inner  one  caused  by 
any  sudden  impulise,  as  the  casting  of  a  stone  upon  its  bosom  ; 
the  jigtlatioo  of  the  first  or  iimer  circle  immediately  causes  a 
second  one  to  be  formed  beyond  it ;  and  in  the  same  manner 
the  third  is  formed  by  the  seconcf,  and  sO  on  till  the  whole  ex- 
panse is  covered  by  ihe^e  concentric  waves ;  not  a  particle  of 
the  before  quiet  fluid  remaining  free  from  motion.  This  is  the 
same  as  the  pn»pHg}ition  of  sound  by  concentric  waves  in  the 
atmoiiphere.  And,  in  like  manner,  slander  is  propagated  through 
the  whole  community  00  the  coucentric  waves  in  the  social 
breath. 

We  have  denominated  tbe  evil  of  which  we  are  speaking  a 
social  excreecence ;  an  unnatural  formation  on  a  good  stock ; 
and  hence  to  be  made  the  subject  of  an  excision.  It  is  by  no 
means  intimated  that  all  in  a  rural  community  are  liable  to  this 
aoimad version.  Most  persons,  especially  the  male  portion, 
ha%'e  no  leisure  or  taste  for  it;  yet  the  better  to  illustrate  the 
subject,  we  will  here  introduce  some  sketches  of  the  life  of  an 
individual  who»  in  her  neighborhood,  became  much  distinguished. 
She  lived  with  a  generation  nearly  extinct,  and  of  course  the 
detaiU  in  Uiese  sketches  will  wound  the  feelings  of  none  now 
I  fiurviviog.  Indeed,  she  never  had  children  posthumously  to 
I  rejoice  in  the  good  she  did,  or  to  lament  the  evils  which  it  is 
evident^  aa  a  faithful  biographer,  we  are  bound  to  record  as  a 
portion  of  her  deeds.  It  might  have  been  an  allotment  of  'a 
wise  Providence  that  she  should  have  no  children,  inasmuch  as 
the  care  of  them  would  have  been  incompatible  with  the  func- 
tions that  distinguished  her  life ;  or,  more  probably,  her  loco- 
motive habits  would  have  prevented  her  liability  to  any  such 
fismilj  contingenoes.  As  she  left  no  relatives  to  be  pleased  or 
displeased  with  our  chronicles  of  her  fame,  it  is  apparent  the 
public  good  is  our  only  motive  in  the  preservation  of  them.  If 
Charity  Longyaro,  the  name  of  our  social  heroine,  is  no  longer 
among  the  living,  there  may  be  others  like  unto  her,  now  as 
memorable  as  she  was ;  so  that,  in  giving  her  memoir,  we  make 
a  looking-glass  in  i||iich  hundreds  of  living  prodigies  may  see 
their  own  faces. 
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It  18  not  needful  that  we  be  particular  in  dates  or  localities, 
as  our  general  narrative  will  indicate  both  with  sufficient  pre- 
cision. The  father  of  Charitj,  or  Aunt  Charity,  as  she  was  g 
termed  when  in  her  zenith,  lived  in  Connecticut,  and  was  an  ^ 
orderly  sergeant  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  His  name  was  Tim-  s 
othy  Homespun ;  and  during  one  of  his  campaigns,  perhaps  ~ 
that  signalized  by  the  surrender  of  Burafoyne,  his  daughter 
Charity  was  bom.  Her  mother,  Mrs.  Homespun,  was  moie 
noted  for  her  piety  than  her  talents ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  her  j 
husband,  spent  no  small  portion  of  her  time  in  reading  the  a 
family  Bible  and  kindred  offices.  The  prominent  feature  of  her  £ 
mind,  especially  when  thus  left  alone,  was  an  inclination  to  mel-  E* 
ancholy  and  superstition.  Under  such  circumstances,  this  was 
natuml.  One  of  these  results  had  perhaps  an  influence  upon 
the  temperament  of  Charity ;  and,  if  not,  led  to  the  baptismal 
name  given  her.  It  was  the  custom  of  Mrs.  Homespun,  as  of 
other  pious  dames  at  that  day,  to  place  the  Bible  in  a  reveren- 
tial manner  on  the  table,  to  be  opened  by  its  own  weiffht ;  or, 
as  the  reader  imagined,  by  divine  guidance,  so  that  the  verse 
first  catching  the  eye  on  one  of  the  two  pages  presented,  was 
read  and  pondered,  as  if  it  contained  matter  at  that  moment 
specially  deserving  attention.  Indeed,  this  was  often  looked 
upon  as  an  immediate  interposition  of  Heaven  to  lead  the  wait- 
mg  disciple  to  spiritual  assistance  in  some  unusual  exigency 
requiring  supernatural  aid  in  the  Christian  life.  The  sacred 
volume  thus  opening,  Mrs.  Homespun's  hands  were  pressed 
upon  it  in  a  devotional  attitude  for  so  long  a  period,  that  the 
firmness  of  its  back  became  so  impaired  as  to  open  again  and 
ever  afterward,  when  thus  put  on  the  table,  precisely  in  the 
same  place.  Thus  was  impression  made  certain,  that  here  was 
contained  that  very  illumination  and  divine  sustenance  needed 
by  a  lone  woman  expecting  soon  to  become  a  mother.  With 
what  emphasis  would  she  affirm,  that  the  Bible  would  not  open 
every  day,  and  sometimes  ten  times  a  day,  in  one  particular 
place,  unless  caused  by  God  himself  1  She  did  not  realize  that 
every  time  it  was  so  opened,  it  became  more  certain,  from  natu- 
ral causes,  it  would  there  open  on  the  next  occasion.  No,  she 
preferred  to  give  herself  wholly  up  to  the  impulses  of  her  cho- 
sen faith.  And  into  what  ecstasies  was  she  thus  thrown !  What 
a  halo  of  heavenly  effulgence  seemed  to  encompass  her !  What 
undying  and  life-giving  manna  seemed  to  nourish  her  I  A  per- 
son must  be  as  cruel  as  the  grave  to  do  aught  to  diminish  such 
influences,  if  he  have  not  full  confidence  in  their  reality. 

The  chapter  to  which  the  eye  and  then  the  spiritual  motion 
of  Mrs.  Homespun  was  in  this  way  directei,  was  that  contain- 
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ing  St.  Paul's  eloquent  and  beautiful  description  of  Charity. 
It  would  be  well  for  the  world  if  people  ffenerallj  were  more 
led  to  this  same  portion  of  the  inspired  volume !  With  all  the 
misapprehension  in  the  present  instance  that  may  have  had  an 
influence  in  ffiving  it  prominence,  we  should  be  unwilling  to 
deny  that  with  an  individual  of  her  undoubted  piety,  she  may 
otherwise  also  have  been  led  to  this  fountain  of  divine  illumina- 
tion. That  good  woman,  it  may  be  presumed,  never  afterward 
ceased  to  realize  that  charity  never  failetb,  hoping  all  things, 
and  believing  all  things.  These  breathinjrs  were  the  last  that 
hovered  over  her  spirit  on  committing  herself  to  repose  and 
sleep,  and  they  were  the  first  in  the  dawning  mom  which  again 
gave  their  soothing  inspiration  to  her  renovated  energies.  It  is 
well  known  what  an  impression,  at  such  a  period,  is  made  on  the 
unborn  o&pring ;  an  offspring  thus  to  be  the  child  of  prayer 
and  devout  meditation.  And  so  enraptured  was  the  mother 
with  the  vivid  delineations  of  the  Christian  virtue  here  set  forth, 
she  resolved  the  child  should  be  called  by  that  name,  though  it 
should  be  a  boy.  Fortunately,  the  sex  made  the  name  appro- 
priate ;  and  we  may  imagine  that  all  which  became  particularly 
deserving  of  notice  in  the  life  of  Charity  Homespun — afterward 
Chanty  Longyarn — was  the  result  of  impressions  mysteriously 
made  by  the  mother  on  her  embryo  spirit  and  physical  temper- 
ament. 

We  ore  now  to  leave  the  mother,  that  we  may  make  our 
readers  better  acquainted  with  the  daughter,  who  acquired  an 
unusual  degree  of  notoriety  Yor  one  not  particularly  favored  by 
fortune.  Her  younger  years  were  passed  in  her  father's  house, 
in  domestic  duties,  with  the  ordinary  attention  to  the  routine  of 
books  in  the  common  school.  She  possessed  great  volubility, 
and  hence  became  a  tolerably  good  reader ;  but  such  was  her 
fluency  of  speech,  that  she  would  feel  no  hesitation,  if  she  did 
not  know  the  pronunciation  or  meaning  of  a  word.  Rather 
than  to  wait  and  infoi*m  herself,  she  would  instanter  call  it  some- 
thing else.  Occasionally,  if  she  substituted  one  of  dissimilar 
sound  and  signification,  it  would  make  merriment  among  tl)e 
schohm,  rather  increased  than  otherwise  by  the  gravity  with 
which  she  would  proceed.  80,  likewise,  she  would  talk  for 
hours  on  subjects  with  which  she  was  wholly  ignorant,  with<>ut 
the  least  hesitation  or  embarrassment,  making  it  appear  to  those 
as  ignorant  as  herself,  that  she  was  marvel()u.sly  wise.  Although 
she  was  quick  and  shrewd  in  what  in  called  inductive  arithmetic, 
yet  such  was  her  mental  obliquity,  that  on  piiper  she  was  barely 
able  to  show  the  process  by  which  live  and  fi\e  make  ten.  But 
in  the  matteia  appertaining  to^ocial  life  she  was  all  instinct,  and 
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apparently  knew  everything.  She  seemed  to  know,  by  a  kind 
of  intuition,  the  age  and  the  thoughts  of  every  one  with  whom 
she  was  acquainted.  Hence,  as  frequent  reference  to  her  in 
tliese  matters  was  made»  as  to  the  alpaanac  or  the  printed  ga- 
zette. 

At  the  age  of  thirty  she  married  Simon  Longyarn,  a  corpo- 
ral in  a  militia  company,  lliis  added  much  to  her  peculiar  cap- 
ital. He  was,  of  course,  led  to  a  species  of  official  knowledge 
of  every  male  within  his  precincts ;  and,,  to  her  own  stock,  she 
readily  availed  herself  of  all  that  he  knew.  She  knew  as 
familiarly  about  the  knives  and  forks  and  chamber  furniture  of 
every  house  he  had  occasion  to  visit,  as  he  knew  about  the 
guns,  and  canteens,  and  knapsacks,  and  bayonets,  and  cartridge- 
boxes  of  the  citizen  soldiers.  Wl)enever  he  returned  from  one 
of  his  excursions  among  them,  she  would  be  sure  to  engross  his 
attention  for  hours  in  answering  all  manner  of  questions  pro- 
pounded to  him  concerning  what  he  saw  and  heard.  Tliese 
questions  would  relate  to  the  most  trifling  things  imaginable ; 
not  so  much,  apparently,  out  of  an  idle  curiosity,  as  to  educe 
information  for  some  practicable  purposes.  Never  would  she 
exult  or  manifest  pleasure  on  heanng  bad  news.  Such  was  not 
the  tone  of  her  feelings.  On  the  other  hand,  there  would  be 
signs  of  grief,  and  exclamations  of  sorrow  indicating  regret. 
And  on  meeting  at  a  tea-party  or  elsewhere,  Mrs.  Lovetalk, 
Mrs.  Chatterbox,  Mrs.  Allnews,  Mrs.  Credulous,  or  any  one 
else,  accustomed  every  week  to  assemble  in  council  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  neighborhood,  she  would  say,  as  in  an  agony.  Who 
would  ever  have  thought  that  Mr.  FaiVbody  abuses  his  wife? 
On  being  asked  by  half  a  dozen  of  the  party .  in  the  stime 
breath  if  she  knew  it  was  so,  would  reply,  Uh  no !  but  the  last 
time  she  saw  Mrs.  Fairbody  she  looked  as  if  she  had  been  cry- 
ing. Notwithstanding,  an  accusation  was  here  raised  again>t 
Mr.  Fairbody  by  a  disbelieving  inquiry,  and  then  a  negative  put 
upon  it,  these  sympathizers  would  go  away  repenting,  each  with 
her  own  modifications,  what  had  been  said  by  Mrs.  Longyam, 
bo  that  within  a  month  after  it  would  be  currently  reported  as 
a  fact,  that  he  habitually  and  cruelly  abused  his  wife.  This  is 
but  a  single  instance  of  the  origin  and  dissemination  of  slander, 
and  aG;ainHt  a  deserving  man  and  a  kind  husband,  by  a  band  of 
individuals  who  seem  to  breathe  only  in  kindness  to  all  mankind. 

Mrs.  Longyarn,  after  the  death  of  her  husbind,  was  always 
called  Aunt  Charity.  Having  a  nice  little  house  and  no  family* 
she  could  lock  it  up,  and  sometimes  be  absent  an  entire  week. 
Thus  she  could  sp^d  her  whole  time  in  visiting  wnX  journeying 
throughout  the  town,  administering  to  morbid  sensibility,  and 
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exciting  to  charitable  deeds  wherever  she  went.  Sometimes 
she  would  spend  a  day — sometimes  two  or  three  days  with  the 
same  family ;  and  when  the  whole  population  had  thus  shared 
in  her  affectionate  regard,  she  would,  in  the  same  manner,  co 
over  the  ground  again.  There  would  not  be  a  ten-party,  a  auilt- 
ing-party,  or  a  charitable  sewing-circle  meeting  of  any  kind, 
without  the  benefit  of  her  presence.  Here  all  daily  occurring 
news  would  acquire  a  permanency  equal  to  that  on  stereotype 
plates ;  and  reminiscences  of  the  past,  even  for  a  whole  een< 
enition,  would  receive  a  perfect  freshness  of  character,  nad 
such  instrumentalities  been  in  existence  prior  to  the  invention  of 
printing,  there  would  not  he  such  a  destitution  of  the  records 
of  ancient  time  as  we  are  now  obliged  to  deplore.  Aunt  Char- 
ity was  literally,  and  in  the  most  unlimited  extent,  a  walking 
intelligence  office. 

Aunt  Charity  seemed  to  possess,  unintentionally,  a  most  ex- 
traordinary aptitude  in  conjuring  up  suspicions  against  innocent 
persons ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Fairl^dy.  A  sanc- 
timonious air  of  solemnity  would  give  additional  importance  to 
everything  she  might  utter ;  and,  sometimes  even  a  deep  siffh 
and  look  of  agony  toward  a  particular  housie  or  a  passing  indi- 
vidual, would  leave  an  impression  on  all  witnessing  it;  thai  there 
was  a  tale  of  sin  too  awful  to  be  revealed.  On  one  occasion, 
at  a  qnilting-party.  Miss  Sukey  Primface  passed  the  wmdow  of 
the  house  where  it  was  held.  In  an  instant,  as  the  eye  of 
Aunt  Charity  fell  up<m  the  unconscious  girl,  the  old  lady  drop^ 
ped  her  needle,  sighed,  and  raised  her  hands.  **  What,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Chatterbox,  *'  can  be  the  matter  ?  Are  you  faint. 
Aunt  Charity  ?  Get  the  smelling-bottle,  or  some  cold  water, 
instantly."  As  no  one  but  Aunt  Charity  saw  Sukey  pass  the 
house,  for  some  minutes  it  was  a  pt'rfect  m3'stery  what  could 
have  happened.  At  last.  Aunt  Charity,  recovering  a  little, 
replies,  ••  Oh,  dear,  didn't  you  see  that  giri  go  along  ?"  "  What 
girl?"  answered  Mrs.  Lovetalk.  •*  Why,"  rejoins  the  old  lady, 
m  a  somewhat  subdued  tone — "  why,  Sukey  Primface  I"  **  And 
what  of  that?"  asked  Mrs.  Credulous.  Upon  this.  Aunt 
Charity  was  seemingly  ob^ged  to  explain,  and  said,  **ph,,  dear, 
for  a  long  time,  whenever  the  preacher  says  anything  in  his 
sermons  about  undutiful  children,  Mrs.  Primface  says  Amen  in 
such  a  loud  and  distressing  tone,  something,  I  know,  must  be 
wrong,  and  I  scarcely  dare  to  say  it,  but  I  am  afraid  Sukey 
treats  her  step-mother  badly."  A  general  pause  ensued,  yet 
not  without  excited  emotion  ;  and  the  thing  was  discut'sed  in  all 
its  bearings;  some,  as  Sukey  was  such  a  pious,  nice  girl,  disbe- 
lieving it  alK^ether,  while  otiiers  of  the  party  were  afraid  there 
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might  be  some  truth  in  it.  Whether  true  or  false,  one  thing  is 
certain,  that  within  three  months,  poor  Sukey  Primface  was 
called  before  the  class- meeting  for  discipline,  on  charges  orig- 
inating in  the  above  incident. 

Not  dissimilar  to  the  above  in  character  was  another  case 
attended  with  more  distressing  results.  Near  to  the  house  of 
Aunt  Charity  lived  a  quiet,  industrious  man  with  a  large  family 
of  children,  which,  by  bard  work  and  good  mant^ement,  were 
always  kept  decent  and  sent  to  the  Sunday  School.  His 
name  was  Peter  Temperance.  He  owned  a  few  acres  of  land, 
keeping  a  cow,  pig,  and  poultry,  but  was  frequently  in  debt  for 
sugar,  tea,  coffee,  molasses  and  the  like,  fifteen  or  twenty  dol- 
lars, to  be  paid,  as  convenient,  in  eggA  or  day-labor.  True,  in 
the  sequel  it  will  appear  that  the  practice  of  getting  in  debt  is 
bad  ;  but  such  was  the  character  of  Mr.  Temperance  for  indus- 
try, honesty,  and  sobriety,  that  for  a  small  sum  his  credit  was 
as  good  as  that  of  any  one  in  town.  Early  one  morning  Aunt 
Charity,  at  her  window  looking  into  the  road,  observed  her 
neighbor  on  his  way  in  A  direction  from  the  rum-store  to  his 
own  house,  with  a  suspicious-looking  bottle  in  his  hand.  Accord- 
ing to  her  own  admission,  she  was  confounded.  No  one  being 
present,  her  ejaculations  have  never  been  reported.  But,  as 
soon  as  she  had  eaten  her  breakfast,  no  -time  was  lost  in  seeing 
Mrs.  Allnews  and  other  sympathizers.  The  facts  were  stated, 
and  the  case  was  viewed  with  alarm.  The  early  hour  of  the 
morning,  before  people  generally  were  up,  and  then  coming 
from  the  direction  of  that  store,  seemed  to  render  it  probable 
that  he  had  gotten  something  in  his  bottle  which  ought  not  to 
be  there,  and  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  seen  with  it  by  his 
neighbors.  Aunt  Charity  was  appointed  a  committee  to  see  if 
he  again  did  the  same.  This  was  fatal.  She  did  watch  every 
morning  from  the  first  dawn  of  day ;  and  she  was  as  regularly 
seen  at  this  early  moment  at  her  window  facing  the  hou-e  of 
Peter  Temperance,  as  the  first  rays  of  light  were  seen  shooting 
over  the  hills  of  thep  eastern  horizon.  The  appalling  discoveries, 
too,  must  be  revealed.  In  such  cases,  there  can  be  no  secrecy. 
She  not  only  watched,  but  far  before  the  rising  of  the  sun,  on 
five  different  mornings,  she  saw  again  that  hateful  black  bottle, 
black  as  his  Satanic  Majesty,  who  no  doubt,  in  her  opinion,  was 
ruining  the  soul  and  body  of  Temperance  in  thus  using  it; 
and  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  rum-store  removed  all 
doubt  as  to  its  contents. 

The  crisis  was  now  nearly  reached.  Aunt  Charity  made  a 
formal  report  to  her  constituents — the  duly  organized  sisterhood 
of  the  place.     No  doubt  that  the  worst  suspicions  were  verified, 


Theory  is  worth  but  little,  unless  it  can  explain  its  own  phenomena. 
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and  that  Peter  Temperance  Iiad  become  a  confirmed  drunkard. 
The  reports  took  winga,  and  went  like  lightning  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  first  avalanche  upon  Peter  was  an  attachment  of  his 
cow  and  pig,  to  satisfy  the  oemand  of  the  storekeeper,  who  ap- 
prehended this  now  would  be  the  only  means  of  securing  his 
debt — not  the  storekeeper  by  whom  it  was  conjectured  the 
black  bottle  had  been  so  often  filled ;  but  the  temperance 
storekeeper  that  supplied  his  family  with  a  few  groceries. 
Asfiuming  it  as  a  fact  that  the  allegations  were  true,  he  veiy 
natanilly  became  indignant  that  the  money  was  expended  for 
rum  which  should  have  been  paid  over  to  himself.  The  cow 
and  the  pig  were  accordingly  sold ;  and  Peter,  lo  the  moment 
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him.  Of  the  suspicions  respecting  the  black  bottle  he  was 
wholly  ignorant.  His  daily  toils,  as  usual,  had  been  devoted  to 
the  support  of  his  family.  His  evenings  had  invariably  been 
spent  with  his  family  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  an  hour  each 
morning  before  sunKse,  for  the  period  of  five  or  six  weeks,  he 
had  not  been  from  his  own  premises,  excepting  also  Sundays, 
for  he  was  scrupulous  to  attend  church.  This  morning  absence 
from  his  own  premises,  under  the  suspicious  circumstances 
named,  will  be  found  in  the  sequel  to  have  merited  far  different 
treatment.  Had  some  one  possessed  the  kindness  to  have  gone 
to  him,  and  told  him  what  was  being  said  in  relation  to  it,  much 
trouble  to  him,  and  much  mortification  to  those  manifesting  so 
great  interest  in  his  c^ise,  would  have  been  prevented.  This  is 
what  should  always  be  done,  when  a  brother  is  supposed  to 
have  erred.  This  is  the  law  of  the  Gospel.  This  is  the  dictate 
of  enlightened  and  sincere  friendship.  Thus,  if  there  has  been 
misapprehension  in  regard  to  facts,  it  is  removed ;  and,  proba- 
bly, if  there  has  been  none,  there  will  be  repentance  and  amend- 
ment of  life.  Did  Christifin  people  generally  spend  the  time  in 
kindly  visiting  and  counseling  those  in  error,  or  supposed  to  be 
in  error,  instead  of  d living  them  by  slander  and  undue  crimina- 
tion from  the  pale  of  decent  society,  how  much  evil  would  be 
^^  I  prevented,  and  how  much  good  would  be  achieved  I  How  fre- 
^  quently  would  penury  itself  be  alleviated !  How  often  would 
family  desolation  be  prevented !  How  often  would  individual 
character  be  saved  from  ruin  ! 
It  is  an  old  proverb,  that  calamities  do  not  come  singly, 
•g  \  Ordinarily  they  press  on  their  victim  in  crowds,  or  in  quick 
^  I  succession.  8o  it  was  in  the  present  instance.  Peter  Tem- 
perance had  not  fully  recovered  from  the  first  panic,  or  fully 
began  to  realize  the  distress  coming  on  his  family  for  the  want 
of  his  cow,  when  he  was  summoned  before  the  Church  to  an- 
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8wer  for  the  crime  of  drunkeotiesa.  Of  his  guilt  there  seefaed 
3  to  be  no  doubt.  Such  were  the  grounds  of  suspicion ,(t)3r  most 
of  lho^ie  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  complaint  made  af|^<unbt1)iro,  the 
possibility  of  innocence  was  not  admitted.  It  was  not  so  muchi 
therefore,*  for  trial  that  he  was  arraigned,  as  to  reeeive  admoni- 
tion and  sentence  of  excommunication.  The  occasion,  moreover, 
was  deemed  a  proper  one  to  vindicate  the  puritj  of  the  Church ; 
to  express  its  abnorrence  of  the  beastly  crime  now  made  the 
subject  of  deliberation ;  and,  to  present  this  case  of  apoetasy 
from  piety  and  good  morals  as  a  beacon  of  terror  to  all  others 
who  might  be  led  into  a  similar  temptation.  If  such  were  the 
uiotives  prominent  on  this  occasion  of  administering  discipline, 
they  were  not  without  legitimate  ground  of  plausibility.  But, 
if  such  views  may  on  sound  principles  connect  themselves  with 
the  infliction  of  punishment,  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that 
so  far  as  practicable,  the  reformation  of  the  offender  is  the  first 
thing  to  enter  into  every  code  of  laws  for  the  regulation  of  bu> 
man  conduct.  If  an  mdividual,  by  a  reckless  and  protmcted 
career  of  crime  has  become  an  outlaw  from  the  pale  of  civilized 
society ;  if  the  safety  of  society  cannot  be  maintained  so  long 
as  the  offender  is  allowed  to  remain  at  large,  he  may  be  forever 
deprived  of  his  liberty,  or  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  public  good. 
Such  a  result  has  ever  received  the  sanction  of  the  wisest  and 
the  best  men  of  all  past  time. 

Nevertheless,  in  all  minor  cases  of  moral  delinquency,  the 
reformation  of  the  offender  is  to  stand  in  prominent  relief ;  is  to 
be  placed  in  the  front  ground  of  the  picture,  while  the  other 
objects  alluded  to  are  to  stand  at  remote  points.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  such  was  not  the  judicial  panoply  brought  to  bear 
on  the  case  of  Peter  Temperance.  To  our  apprehension,  the 
Church  as  a  collective  body,  or  the  reputation,  or  the  pride,  or 
the  self-conceit  of  some  of  its  members,  assumed  the  front 
ground  of  the  panorama,  leaving  the  individual  reputation  and 
welfare  of  the  accused,  or  of  his  suffering  family,  in  the  broad 
distance,  barely  perceptible  unless  to  microscopic  eye.  Hence, 
on  this  trial,  as  it  was  called,  every  member  had  to  make  a 
speech  on  the  evils  of  drunkenness,  and  the  necessity  for  purg- 
ing the  Church  from  the  very  appearance  of  it.  Some  pressed 
this  latter  view  so  far,  as  to  think,  that  if  a  member  were  only 
suspected  of  it  and  not  guilty,  if  he  were  a  poor  man  without 
much  worldly  influence,  for  the  good  of  the  Church  he  should 
be  exscinded.  In  those  days,  with  their  characteristic  zeal  in 
religion,  the  female  members  were  very  conspicuous  in  givin 
their  testimony  in  all  cases  like  the  present.  No  one  shoui 
wonder  at  this,  when  it  is  considered  how  much  they  frequently 

A  great  mind  may  chaqge  its  objects,  but  it  cannot  relinquish  them. 
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suffer  from  the  ruinous  vice  under  constderatioQ.  To  aa  un- 
protected and  poverty-stricken  wife,  a  drunken,  beastly  husband, 
IS  an  every-day  curse,  justly  evoking  the  denunciations  of  the 
entire  female  portion  of  the  community. 

Among  the  most  fervid  of  those  who  entered  their  protest 
against  this  awful  sin,  was  Aunt  Charity.  In  the  first  p1ace» 
the  accusations  in  this  case  originated  in  her  vigilance  to  detect 
whatever  might  be  wrong.  Then  she  had  grown  into  a  posi- 
tion of  being  ^  kind  of  prosecuting  attorney.  Of  course,  she 
was  supposed  to  make  the  closing  onset  against  the  accused. 
On  finislfing  and  taking  her  seat,  the  vote  of  excommunication 
was  about  to  be  declared  Up  to  this  juncture  Peter  Temper- 
ance opened  not  his  mouth  ;  quiet  and  unresisting,  like  a  lamb 
carried  to  the  slaughter,  or  the  sheep  that  is  dumb  in  the  haada 
of  the  shearer  I  During  the  whole  time,  he  sat,  resting  on  his 
elbow,  inclining  forward,  supporting  his  bead  with  bis  hand. 
Now,  with  a  sigh,  he  rose,  as  if  to  speak.  To  this  'there  were 
many  objections.  Some  said  they' wanted  to  hear  nothing  from 
a  drunkard,  and  that  the  church  had  already  suffered  disgrace 
enough  on  his  account.  Others  said,  that  the  testimony  of 
Aunt  Charity  was  conclusive,  and  that  it  was  only  a  waste  of 
time  to  hear  anything  in  reply.  The  accused  continued  stand- 
ing with  an  air  of  meekness  and  conscious  innocence,  that  kindly 
disposed  some  to  pitv  him,  and  hence  to  listen  to  what  he  might 
have  to  say.  On  this,  he  affirmed  his  innocence;  and,  also, 
bis»  grief,  in  being  obliged,  as  it  were,  to  publish  to  the  world 
a  few  deeds,  the  giving  but  a  little  else  than  a  cup  of  cold 
water,  to  a  fellow-Christian,  which  were  to  have  remained  a 
secret  to  the  day  of  final  retribution,  known  only  to  God,  the 
receiver,  and  himself.  And,  it  erieved  him  most  to  bring  into 
public  notice  a  deeply  afilicted  Tady,  once  in  affluence,  but  now 
desirous  of  submitting,  in  retirement,  to  the  pains  and  straits  of 
poverty  and  deep  affliction.  If  his  brethren  and  sisters  would 
listen  for  a  few  minutes  to  Mrs.  Patience  Sorrowful,  sitting  in 
the  most  distant  corner  of  the  rOom,  they  would  be  informed 
respecting  that  suspicious  bottle  that  had  given  them  and  him- 
self all  this  inconvenience. 

Tlie  room  was  as  still  as  the  house  of  death.  All  eyes  at 
once  were  turned  to  the  comer  designated.  At  the  same 
instant  there  rose  up  a  tall,  slender  female  figure,  in  full  mourn- 
ing vesture,  hitherto  unobserved  by  the  mass  of  those  present. 
At  first  her  face  was  entirely  obscured  by  a  long,  close  veil. 
This  was  in  part  soon  cast  aside,  but  for  some  minutes  she 
remained  speechless.  Her  face  was  pale,  almost  like  a  corpse, 
and  a  slight  tremor  was  manifest  on  every  part  of  her  frame.  I 
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Had  a  spirit  from  the  other  world  been  let  in  upon  them,  the 
effect  could  not  have  been  more  perfect.  Who  it  was,  or 
whence  it  came,  was  a  mystery.  Even  Aunt  Charity,  with  all 
her  familiar  knowledge  of  the  localities  of  the  town  and  of  its 
inhabitants,  was  as  ignorant  as  the  others.  .Indeed,  her  in- 
stincts in  particular,  notwithstanding  her  agency  in  the  existing 
proceedings,  inclined  her,  evidently,  to  the  belief  that  this 
unwonted  figure  was  a  messenger  from  the  region  of  spirits. 
Her  own  heart  pHlpitations,  like  those  of  several  others,  were 

J  even  audible  as  well  as  visible.  At  last,  Mrs.  Sorrowful,  with 
distinct  and  tremulous  articulation,  commenced  her  narrative. 
^  It  was  shorty  but  every  word  was  an  arrow  of  truth  to  the  over- 
1  whelmed  listeners.  The  following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  it. 
*!  .  It  appears  that  Mrs.  Sorrowful,  about  a  year  previous,  had 
^  been  left  a  widow,  with  one  child,  then  ten  months  old.  Her 
I  husband  had  been  a  merchant  in  an  adjacent  city  ;  but,  owing 
1^  to  inexplicable  losses,  his  estate  was  declared  insolvent.  The 
widow,  to  conceal  her  grief  and  her  disappointment,  with  a 
small  pittance  of  means,  procured  a  single  room  in  a  small  cot- 
tage in  the  same  direction,  and  about  half  a  mile  beyond  the 
rum-store  spoken  of  by  Aunt  Charity.  Here  she  lived  in  per- 
fect seclusion,  using  in  the  most  sparing  manner  her  limited 
stock — which,  unlike  the  barrel  of  meal  and  the  cruse  of  oil 
that  sustained  the  widow  of  Zarephath,  was  soon  exhausted. 
She  watched  its  daily  diminution  with  painful  solicitude.  She 
wrote  to  her  distant  friends,  stating  her  extremities ;  but  no 
^  answer  came.  Each  day  furnished  additionally  impressive  evi- 
i  dence  that  utter  exhaustion  was  near  at  hand.  As  if  on  board 
a  disabled  ship  with  short  provisions,  the  daily  allowance  was 
diminished.  Still  oo  answer  came,  and  the  last  atom  was  U!»ed 
up !  What  a  dilemma !  What  a  climax  of  human  destitu- 
tion! What  a  crisis  for  moral  courage!  What  an  exigency 
S  to  be  surmounted  only  by  faith,  and  hope,  and  prayer !  The 
day  which  revealed  this  crisis  drew  to  a  close  with  monitions 
upon  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Sorrowful  never  before  realised.  Night 
set  in  with  chilling  shadows  never  before  felt,  and  the  strong 
eastern  wind  in  every  direction  was  heard  to  breathe  a  mourn- 
ful monody  of  the  desolation  reigning  within.  The  only  re- 
maining resource  was  sleep,  and  the  consolations  of  religion. 
She  commended  herself  and  her  offspring  to  the  Being  who  is 
ever  the  friend  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless.  Nature  was 
apparently  exhausted,  and  she  was  soon  lost  in  quiet  repose. 

Hitherto,  Peter  Temperance  had  never  heard  of  Mrs.  Sorrow- 
ful. On  the  above  day  he  finished  his  labors  as  usual,  and  then 
retired  to  rest.     Sleep  mahes  the  farmer  forget  bis  toils.     So  it 
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now  was  with  Temperance.  In  a  few  minutes  the  world  to  him 
was  an  ocean  of  oblivion  ;  yet  his  sleep  was  not,  as  heretofore, 
aninterrupted  and  sound.  Flitting  phantoms  soon  began  to 
disturb  his  imagination.  With  dreams  he  was  rarely  disturbed. 
In  dreams  he  was  wont  to  have  no  faith.  So  it  is  with  our- 
selves. We  can,  indeed,  amuse  ourselves  in  a  leisure  hour  with 
the  speculations  of  Abercrombie,  and  Macknish,  and  Upham,  on 
the  philosophy  of  dreams;  but  we  cannot,  in  truth,  say  we 
have  any  settled  belief  in  their  reality.  Truly,  we  have  repeat- 
edly heard  instances  of  dreaming,  which  so  accurately  beto- 
kened coming  realities,  that  our  incredulity  has  been  nearly 
demolished.  The  case  we  are  now  to  mention  is  one  of  those 
instances.  It  is  the  dream  of  Peter  Temperance.  About  mid- 
niffht  he  was  startled  out  of  sleep  with  the  vivid  impression  of 
a  dream  before  him,  that  in  the  cottage  where  Mrs.  Sorrowful 
resided,  was  a  lady  and  her  child  in  the  agonies  of  starvation. 
Ere  long  he  became  quiet,  and  again  slept ;  out  the  same  dream 
again  broke  his  slumbers.  Perhaps  two  hours  then  elapsed 
before  he  was  so  relieved  fW>m  the  excitement  as  to  fall  asleep 
the  third  time.  And,  wonderful  to  tell,  with  the  very  first 
dawn  of  morning  light,  the  same  dream,  with  more  startling 
solemnity,  was  impressed  on  his  imagination  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  arose  from  his  bed,  not  doubting  it  was  a  communication 
from  Heaven ;  that  he  was  commissioned  to  save  life ;  or,  that 
if  he  neglected  it,  the  loss  would  be  at  his  own  peril.  In  such 
a  case  there  could  be  no  hesitation  or  delay,  for  delay  might  be 
the  same  in  its  results  as  disbelief  and  defiance.  Accordingly 
he  left  bis  bed,  milked  his  cow,  filled  the  black  bottle  with  milk, 
took  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  without  disturbing  his  family,  started 
for  the  designated  cottage. 

Mrs.  Sorrowful  slept  quietly  and  even  sweetly,  not  beine  dis- 
turbed by  dreams  of  future  want ;  and  the  first  sound  heard 
by  her,  about  an  hour  before  sunrise,  was  a  gentle  rap  on  her 
door.  As  nothing  of  the  kind  had  before  nappened,  she  at 
first  experienced  a  little  perturbation,  but  arose,  and  with  con- 
venient speed  went  to  the  door.  It  was  no  sooner  opened  than 
she  beheld  before  her  the  figure  of  an  unknown  man,  with  a 
loaf  of  bread  in  one  hand,  and  a  bottle  of  milk  in  the  other. 
Her  first  thought  was,  that  in  answer  to  her  prayers,  an  ang^el 
was  sent  to  her ;  but  on  telling  her  his  dreams,  and  she  telling 
him  of  her  necessities,  it  seemed  to  them  both  that  the  agency  of  an 
angel  bad  been  given  to  one  in  human  form  to  save  human  life. 
She  took  the  loaf  of  bread,  emptied  the  bottle,  and  he,  on 
leaving,  promised  to  repeat  his  visits  at  each  returning  dawn. 
This  he  did,  till  relieved  by  her  fi(|ends;  and  Aunt  Charity, 
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It  is  a  mietake  that  a  lust  for  power  is  the  mark  of  a  great  mind. 


another  ait  bj  a  warm  fire^thea  introduoe  bbth  ioto  a  raom 
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seeing  him  a  few  times  returning  with  his  empty  bottle,  svp- 
posea  he  had  been  away,  at  that  early  hour,  when  none  would 
oe  likely  to  witness  him,  to  purchase  rum.  The  effect  of  this 
revelation  was  instantaneous ;  the  court  of  inquisition  was  dis- 
solved without  form ;  the  good  standing  of  Temperance  conim- 
ued  as  it  was  before ;  yet  his  cow  and  his  pig  came  not  to  him 
again. 

Such  an  interposition  of  Providence  in  behalf  of  an  honest 
man,  unjustly  accused  of  a  brutal  vice,  was  viewed  by  all  hav- 
ing knowledge  of  it,  as  an  unequivocal  rebuke  upon  the  insUga- 
tors  of  this  persecution.     No  one  could  view  it  otherwise. 
Heaven  could  not  well  make  a  more  manifest  exhibition  of  its 
displeasure,  unless  it  had  been  in  smiting  the  offenders  to  the 
earth.     All  realized  it,  and  as  frequent  as  had  been  before  sim- 
ilar instances  of  persecution  and  slander,  it  is  believed  there  was 
in  that  generation  no  other  aggravated  case  within  the  limits  of 
the  town.     Aunt  Charity  was  ever  afterward  an  altered  woman, 
showing  that  what  she  did  was  without  malice,  and  under  the 
impulse  of  mistaken  zeal.     From  that  period,  therefore,  when- 
ever it  became  needful  for  her  to  give  vent  to  a  native  propen- 
sity which  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  thie  evils  described,  she ! 
had  prudence  to  do  it  through  small  fissures,  as  casks  of  unfer- 
mented  liquors  are  saved  from   bursling,  by  a  little  gimblet 
aperture  on  the  top  not  larger  than  a  pipe- stem.     Close  by  her 
little  house  was  a  district  school-house,  and  the  children  had  to 
go  to  her  well  for  drink.     Now,  instead  of  making  insinuations 
affecting  the  moral  character  of  her  neighbors,  she  would  occupy 
herself  m  questioning  these  children,  one  after  another,  what  they 
had  for  breakfast  or  for  dinner,  till  she  would  be  as  familiar 
with  the  edibles  daily  used  up  in  the  compass  of  a  mile,  as  if 
she  had'  done  the  entire  cooking  for  the  whole  population. 
This  became  her  hobby,  and  she  would  seemingly  think  of  noth- 
ing else.     If  she  was  led  to  suppose  persons  had  eaten  too 
freely,  or  what  was  detrimental  to  health,  it  would  distress  her 
beyond  concepdon.     Or  if  she  was  passing  by  a  house,  and 
observed  a  quantity  of  fresh  bones  from  the  culinary  depart- 
ment, to  determine  their  character,  and  the  probable  quantity 
of  meat  taken  from  them  and  used  that  day  by  the  family,  she 
would  stop  and  examine  them  with  the  precision  that  a  phre- 
nologist would  examine  the  skull  of  a  dead  culprit.     Or  if  she 
should  in  a  similar  way  discover  an  unusual  quantity  of  fresh 
clam-shells,  she  would  stop  and  count  them ;  and  if  it  seemed 
to  her  that  the  number  was  so  large  as  to  endanger  the  health 
of  the  family,  she  would  be  in  a  panic  of  anxiety  lest  some  of 
them  should  be  seized  witfc  the  cholera.     It  has  even  been  re- 

lliey  truly  mourn,  that  moam  without  a  witness. 
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ported,  that  she  hfts  in  some  ciises,  under  each  oircumsUmccs, 
called  on  the  town  physician,  to  admonish  him  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  visit  certain  families,  as  he  would  doubtless  be  needed. 

Aunt  Charity,  like  all  others,  has  had  her  day,  and  were  it 
not  for  the  above  reminiscences,  would  be  entirely  fori;otti*n. 
Were  it  not  for  the  use  of  them  already  premised,  far  would  it 
be  from  us  to  disturb  her  resting-place,  Her  name  should  be 
a  mantle  for  her  faults.  If  these  sketches  hare  been  moulded 
into  a  mirror  in  which  others  of  a  kindred  spirit  can  see  their 
own  faces,  we  are  satisfied. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  a  good  biographer  or  histo- 
rian has  another  duty  to  perform  in  addition  to  a  full  and  hon- 
est exhibition  of  facts.     A  moral  is  to  be  deduced  and  spread 
before  the  reader.      In   connection  with   the   present  subject 
much  might  be  stiid.     By  few  only  is  it  sufficiently  realized  that 
we  can  do  our  neighbors  no  greater  injustice  than>  to  make  even 
an  in:»inaation  or  inquiry  that  may  soil  their  characters.     We 
should  shudder  at  the  very  thought  of  maiming  their  cattle,  or 
,  stealing  their  com ;  but  what  is  this  compared  with  defiling 
'■  their  fair  fame  ?     It  has  been  engraven  on  our  memory  from 
'  early  youth,  as  with  the  pen  of  a  diamond,  that  those  who  steal 
my  money  steal  trash,  while  those  who  filch  from  me  my  good 
j  name,  take  that  which  enriches  not  themselves,  but  which  im- 
I  poverishes  me  beyond  reparation.     Never  was  there  uttered  a 
sentiment  more  full  of  truth  ;  yet,  how  often  disregarded  I    And 
it  cannot  be  dented,  that  in  the  country,  especially,  is  a  kind  of 
small  slander  Rowing  out  of  the  familiar,  and  even  kind  social 
habits,  which  is  much  to  be  lamented,  and  ought  to  be  de- 
nounced.    If  we  can  say  no  sood  of  our  neighbors,  let  us  say 
nothing.     If  they  have  a  kind  of  mixed  character,  let  us  speak 
as  occasion   requires  of  what  is   praiseworthy,  and   preserve 
silence  as  to  everything  else. 

The  most  cruel  kind  of  defamation  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
poor.  The  rich,  and  all  who  have  a  commanding  position  in 
society,  especially  such  as  have  influential  friends,  are  easily 
protected  against  injustice  of  this  kind.  If  untruths  are  uttered 
against  them,  there  is  a  spontaneous  contradiction  from  a  thou- 
sand tongues.  And,  if  temporarily  believed,  such  persons  are 
not  dependent  on  the  public  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  The 
sun  still  shines  upon  them.  Their  friends  still  gather  round 
them.  Their  stocks  still  yield  them  a  dividend.  Their  fields 
still  ripen  before  them.  Not  so  is  it  with  the  poor,  espectMlly 
the  hired  laborers.  What  have  they  but  their  good  name  and 
their  hands,  on  which  to  depend  for  a  living  ?  If  you  destroy 
their  good  name ;  if  you  impeach  their  honesty ;  if  you  send 
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th«m  abrojid,  with  an  accusalion  of  indolence,  or  drunkenness, 
or  reckless  pussion  on  their  character,  who  will  tnke  them  into 
their  hou^s — wlio  will  ffive  them  employment  ?  To  cheat  such 
persons  out  of  ten  dollars  would  be  kindness  compared  with 
8 -nding  them  away  with  a  false  accusation  resting  upon  ihem, 
which  in  the  end  may  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  earning  ten 
dollars  ten  times  over.  If  that  class  of  persons  deserve  a  good 
name,  on  no  account  fail  to  let  them  have  the  full  benefit  of  it. 

lliere  is  a  lost  in  roan  do  charm  can  tame, 
Qf  loudly  publiahing  his  neighbor's  shame ; 
On  eagle's  wiugd  immortal  scandals  fly. 
While  virtuous  actions  are  but  bom  and  dia. 


HOW  CAN  A  FARM EB  BECOME  BICH  ? 


In  ancient  times^  the  sacred  plongh  employ'd 

The  kings,  and  awful  fathers  of  mankind : 

And  some,  with  whom  compared  your  insect  tribea 

Are  but  the  beings  of  a  summer's  day, 

Have  held  the  scale  of  empire,  ruled  the  storm 

Of  mighty  war,  then,  with  unwearied  hani^ 

Disdaining  little  delicacies,  seised 

The  plough,  and  greatly  independent  lived 


In  order  to  answer  this  interrogatory,  it  ia  neeaaaary  to  tell  in 
what  riches  consist.  The  common  idea  on  the  subject  ia  quite 
indefinite.  What,  in  one  place,  is  properly  called  riches,  may 
not  deserve  that  name  in  another  place.  In  a  town  where  none 
of  the  inhabitants,  save  one,  possessed  above  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  he  possessed  ten,  that  one  probably,  according  to  the 
approved  use  of  language,  would  be  called  rich  by  his  neigh- 
bors ;  and,  if  he  possessed  fifty  thousand,  on  the  same  principle, 
might  be  called  very  rich.  Yet,  if  this  same  individual,  with 
bis  ten  thousand  dollars,  were  to  remove  to  a  city  or  district  of 
country  where  it  is  common  to  find  persons  worth  a  hundred 
thousand,  and  even  five  hundred  thousand,  and  some  few  a 
million,  he  in  no  wise  would  be  called  rich.  Hence,  it  is  evi- 
dent, to  be  rich  is^a  relative  term.     One  is  rich  or  poor,  in  public 
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estimation,  wheD  compared  with  others ;  particularly  with  those 
in  proximity  to  him.     All  understand  the  terra  in  this  way. 

Another  distinction  may  be  premised.     Riches  do  not  neces- 
sarily consist  in  money  ;  that  is,  gold  and  silver.    These  precious 
metuls  are  rather  the  constituted  representatives  of  riclies.  than 
in  themselves  deserving  the  appellation ;  the  same  as  a  note  of 
hand  is  the  representation  or  evidence  of  debt— or,  the  same  as 
a  chartered  bank-bill  is  the  representative  of  gold  and  silver  in 
Uie  bank  vault.     In  one  case,  the  indebtedness  of  one  individual 
to  oiother  may  exist  in  equity,  if  there  is  no  legal  evidence  of 
it,  in  the  form  of  a  note.     In  the  other  case,  the  gold  and  silver 
may  be  deposited  in  the  bank  vault  even  before  the  bills  are 
issued.     So  it  is  in  regard  to  wealth.     All  the  elements  of  it 
may  be  found  in  abundance,  where  gold  and  silver  are  found  in 
limited  quantities ;  and,  even  if  there  were  a  complete  destitu- 
tion of  them.     The  gold  and  silver  in  any  country  bear  but  a 
small  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.    So  the-gold  and 
silver  in  the  p«)S8ession  of  most  individuals  bear  but  a  small  pro- 
portion to  their  individual  wealth.    Money,  therefore,  b  not  valu- 
able on  its  own  account,  but  as  the  constituted  representation  of 
bomething  else ;  and,  hence,  is  the  most  convenient  means  of 
procuring  the  various  articles  needed  by  us  under  the  various 
circumstances  of  life.     If  gold  and  silver  would  not  thus  pro- 
cure us  the  things  required  in  social  life — to  wit,  food  and  rai- 
ment, houses  and  equipage — it  is  evident  their  supposed  value 
would  be  greatly  reduced,  if  not  annihilated.     Of  what  value  to 
a  starving  man  would  be  a  mountain- of  gold,  provided  it  would 
not  procure   him  food  t     Accordingly,  in  a  time  of  famine, 
mooey  loses  its  reputed  value ;  and  a  drowning  man  from  a 
foundered  ship  would  as  readily  give  one  hundred  dollars  as 
^ve  dollars  for  the  saving  of  his  life.      And  this  subject  is  ad- 
mirebly  illustrated  at  the  present  period  in  California,  where,  in 
general,  five  dollars  will  not  procure  so  many  of  the  staple 
necessaries  <^  life  as  one  dollar  will  in  the  State  of  Ohio.     Of 
course,  gold  in  California,  at  that  rate,  would  be  worth  only 
one-fifth  what  it  is  worth  in  Ohio,  if  it  were  to  be  used  there  in 
procuring  means  for  sustaining  life  and  personal  comfort. 

Job  was  one  of  the  richest  men  in  ancient  times.  He  was  also 
a  magistrate,  a  judge  at  least,  as  appears  from  the  twenty- 
second  chapter  of  the  book  bearing  his  name.  And  it  is  not 
improbable  he  was  a  king ;  not  such  as  those  now  called  kings, 
bat  of  dominions  less  extended  and  power  less  absolute,  yet 
possibly  sueh  as  were  denominated  kings  in  the  times  of  old, 
i  ■  and  even  at  present  in  some  portions  of  the  Eastern  world  ;  that 
4  j  is,  a  kbd  of  patty  monarch  and  supreme  governor  within  his  own 
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territories,  though  perhaps  of  one  city  with  the  suburbs,  and 
some  few  neighboring  villages;  He  was  said  to  be  the  greatest 
of  all  the  men  of  the  E^ist ;  and  he  said  of  himself,  that  when 
the  princes  and  nobles  came  before  him  they  held  their  peace, 
and  he  sat  chief  among  them,  and  dwelt  as  a  king  in  the  army. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  modern  sheiks  of  Arabia  bear 
resemblance  to  him.  *  Yet  the  substance  of  Job  was  not  sDver  g* 
and  gold — neither  bank,  nor  insurance,  nor  government,  nor 
railroad  stock  ;  but  seven  thousand  sheep,  three  thousand  cam- 
els, one  thousand  yoke  of  oxen,  and  tive  hundred  she-aflses. 
Similar  to  this  also  was  the  wealth  of  the  patriarchs  aad  rich 
men  mentioned  in  the  early  history  of  the  Bible.  They  all  hwl 
their  flocks  and  h^rds,  and  Abraham  is  also  said  to  have  liad 
silver  and  gold. 

We  are  informed  by  Dr.  Shaw  that  tbe  principal  riches  of  tbe 
Bedouin  Arabs  continue,  as  wHh  the  princes  and  patriarchs  of 
o]d,  to  be  estimated  from  the  number  and  quality  of  their  cattle. 
Several  Arabian  tribes  can  bring  into  the  field  only  three  or  four 
hundred  horses,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  possessed  of 
more  than  so  many  thousand  camels,  and  triple  again  that  nam* 
ber  of  sheep  and  black  cattle.  They  rarely  diminish  their  flocks 
for  their  own  food,  living  chiefly  upon  their  milk  or  butter,  or 
else  upon  what  they  get  in  exchange  for  the  wool.  Dr.  B^tssell 
states,  that  the  people  of  Aleppo  are  supplied  with  the  gfeiMer 
part  of  their  butter,  their  cheese,  and  their  cattle  for  slaugbcer, 
by  the  Arabs,  Rushwans,  or  Turcomans,  who  travel  about  the 
country  with  their  flocks  and  their  herds,  as  the  patriarchs  did 
of  old.  The  presumption  is,  that  the  patriarchs  supplied  tlie 
ancient  cities  of  Canaan,  in  like  manqer,  with  these  things. 
Hamor  mentions  their  trading  with  his  people. 

The  wealth  of  an  agricultural  community  is  substantially  in 
articles  of  corresponding  character :  lands,  with  their  improve- 
ments, houses,  bards,  and  outbuildings ;  farm  implements  and 
utensils  of  every  description,  oftentimes  amountii^  to  one  or 
two  thousand  dollars ;  horses,  oxen,  cows,  swine,  and  sheep, 
usually  as  susceptible  of  conversion  into  cash  as  merchandise  or 
bank  capital ;  and,  especially,  after  harvest  season,  the  varied 
produce  of  the  farm,  not  unfrequently,  with  large  farmers,  reach- 
ing in  value  a  sum  but  little  imagined  by  those  who  have  no 
occasion  to  make  an  estimate.     A  few  months  since  we  visited  ' 


a  farm  having  upon  it  hay  of  one  year's  growth,  valued  at  one 
thousand  dollars.  There  are  well-known  instances  where  the 
surplus  of  the  above  articles  has  been  reduced  to  cash,  for 
investment,  amounting  to  several  thousand  dollars.  At  this 
moment  one  case  is  in  mind,  with  which  we  are  particularly 
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familiar,  where  a  farmer  commencing  life  poor,  and  having  no 
assistance,  by  the  time  of  reaching  the  age  of  fifty-five  years, 
w»a  able  to  purchase  a  farm  every  year,  varying  in  cost  from 
»\x  to  ten  thousand'  dollars,  paying  cash  for^t,  and  without  re<> 
Cfiving  a  dolhir  save  from  the  produce  of  farms  previously  owned 
and  cultivated.  Thousands  have  had  results  approximating  to 
this,  if  not  equaling  it.  And,  as  there  Were  no  extraordinary 
facilities  and  contingences  attending  it ;  no  extra  talents ;  and, 
indeed,  nothing  but  what  is  within  the  reach  of  the  mass  of 
faroiers,  it  sfiows  conclusively  what  may  be  done,  because  it  baa 
already  been  done.  All  the  statistics  might  be  given,  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  farmer  alluded  to  lived  and  died  in 
the  county  of  Windham,  State  of  Connecticut.  Here  the  prom- 
ioenl  facts  are  widely  different  from  those  of  merchants  acquiring 
great  wealth,  which  usually,  in  the  first  acquisition,  is  the  result 
uf  oontini^ences  not  happening  to  others,  and  which  the  same 
iniiiwduHis  could  not  the  second  thne  appropriate  to  themselves. 
The  inquiry  is  a  natural  one,  if  snch  can  be  the  profits  of 
agriculture,  why  they  are  not  more  frequently  witnessed  ?  The 
rfply  is  not  diflScult,  as  may  at  first  appear.  The  profits  of 
agriculture  in  the  aggregate  are  large.  The  fact  cannot  he. 
controverted.  On  theiu,  and,  as  it  were,  nothing  else,  man  is 
supported.  In  this  country,  they  sustain  the  life  of  more  than 
twenty  millions.  There  is  comparatively  nothing  else  that  can 
sustain  it.  They  feed  him,  and  in  connection  with  other  labor, 
they  clothe  him,  they  shelter  him,  and  indeed  they  supply  him 
with  all  hia  real  comforts.  The  proprietors  of  this  description 
of  wealth  are  plain  in  their  manners  and  in  their  dress ;  they 
expend  it  not  in  ostentatious  display  of  useless  finery  and  luxun- 
ous  living  ;  but,  after  the  necessary  ends  of  it  have  been  accom- 
plished, they  invest  it  in  matters  of  utility  for  successive  repro- 
duction. While  those  in  other  classes  of  the  community,  able 
to  command  the  means  for  it,  are  followed  by  a  retinue  of  hired 
attendants,  farmers  wait  on  themselves,  both  for  economy  and 
health.  While  the  former  expend  one  thousand  dollars  annu- 
ally in  clothing  a  family,  the  latter  uses  only  a  fifth  part  of  the 
sum ;  and,  while  the  former  make  the  entire  expenditure  for  a 
faimily,  it  may  be,  five  tnousand  dollars,  the  families  of  the  latter 
are  equally  well  supported,  for  all  purposes  of  comfort,  by  the 
use  of  one  thousand  each.  Hence,  as  it  has  become  so  common 
in  modern  society  to  judge  of  the  existence  of  riches  by  the 
amount  of  large  expenditures  in  living,  it  is  imagined  that  farm- 
ers are  poor  because  they  live  thus  prudently ;  because  they 
labor  with  their  own  hands,  according  to  the  desigh  of  the 
Deity — a  thing  needful  also  for  health ;  and,  because  they 
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Spend  what  they  earn — not  in  matters  for  other  people  to  look 
at,  bat  in  what  conduces  to  their  own  comfort  and  happiness. 
And  if  there  could  be  a  complete  enumeration  of  all  the  farmers 
of  the  country,  estimated  rich  in  their  own  respective  localiUes, 
the  number  would  exceed  credibility.  The  wealth  of  fanners 
is  not  publicly  seen ;  it  is  not  exposed,  like  merchandise,  at  the  | 
windows  and  doors  o£  shops  and  warehouses,  to  be  obsenred  by 
those  walking  the  streets.  Hence,  it  is  little  known  and  appre* 
ciated  by  any  except  themselves  and  their  immediate  Ihenda 
and  neighbors.  o 

But  there  is  another  consideration  in  discussing  this  siAject  ^ 
not  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  important  to  premise  what  in  ^ 
amount  to  an  individual  himself  is  deemed  re^isite  in  makii^ 
him  rich.  And  it  is  affirmed,  that  if  a  man  has  means  of  his 
own  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  himself  and  family,  he  is  essen- 
tially a  rich  man.  Why  should  he  have  more  ?  Now  suppos-  g 
ing  a  farmer  in  the  country  worth  ten  thousand  dollars,  living 
completely  from  its  income,  all  his  family  well  fed  and  elothed, 
and  all  contented,  and  still  laying  by  a  little  annually,  and  a 
merchant  in  the  city  worth  fifty  thousand  dollars,  but  having  a 
style  of  living  which  absorbs  the  income  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  of  course  is  constantly  diminishing  his  princi- 
pal, which  of  these  two  men  deserves  the  name  of  being  rich  ? 
One  is  increasing  his  property  while  the  other  is  diminishing  it ; 
one  is  contented  with  what  he  has  and  what  he  uses,  while  the 
other  is  satisfied  with  nothing ;  and  above  all,  the  children  of 
the  one  may  be  looked  upon  as  candidates  for  high  stations  in 
society,  while  in  all  probability  the  children  of  the  other,  or  a 
portion  of  them,  will  die  paupers.  And,  the  worst  of  all  is, 
that  a  family  of  children  accustomed  to  the  style  of  living  whish 
exhausts  the  income  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  will  ¥ery 
soon  use  up  their  respective  portions  of  this  estate,  principal 
and  all,  when  it  shall  be  divided  among  them.  If  it  took  that 
sum  to  support  one  family,  how  can  it  support  five  or  six  fami- 
lies, should  they  all  be  without  other  resources  ?  It  often  hap- 
pens that  the  children  of  the  rich  never  become  able  to  support 
themselves.  They  live  on  what  was  bequeathed  to  them»  and 
then  are  destitute.  And  on  beginning  toe  world  with  families 
of  their  own,  children  are  not  accustomed  to  adopt  a  cheaper 
style  of  living  than  their  fathers  maintained.  If  change  is  ma4e, 
the  disposition  is  to  increase  and  not  diminish  the  expenditure. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  cases  are  numerous  where  farmers  do 
not  add  to  the  value  of  their  property.  They  live  year  after 
year  and  their  domains  are  neither  enlarged,  or  materially  im- 
proved in  quality  or  commercial  importance ;  house  and  bam, 
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and  OtttlmndingB,  wear  a  stereotype  appearance  from  the  time 
the  ohildren  are  bom  till  they  reach  the  stature  of  full  life ; 
their  furniture  and  farm  implements  present  no  change,  but  of 
natunU  deear,  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  use ;  the  stock 
is  numericalfj  and  in  kind  essentially  without  new  features ; 
and  their  purses  are  as  lank  as  their  cows  and  their  swine — the 
same,  on  the  appearance  of  gray  hairs  and  furrowed  cheeks,  as 
when  clothed  in  their  wedding  garments.  Why,  it  is  asked,  is 
this  so  general,  if  it  is  easy  for  farmers  to  accumulate  property 
as  well  as  to  sustain  life  ?  If  the  elements  lie  in  the  soil  or 
within  the  reach  of  those  who  cultivate  it  why  is  it  not  gathered 
up ;  why  does  it  remain  there  generation  after  generation  un- 
heeded— untouched — unappropriated  ?  For  the  same  reason 
that  the  gold  dust  of  California,  for  aught  we  know,  has  been 
permitted,  till  the  year  of  light  5848,  to  remain  where  it  was, 
wl)en  the  mominff  stars  shouted  forth  their  first  anthem  of 
praise.  The  Yankees  did  not  know  it  was  there.  Had  they 
known  it,  long  since  they  would  have  crossed  the  continent  on 
stilts,  had  there  been  no  other  means  of  reachins  it.  80  it  has 
been  in  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  agricultural  wealth.  The 
klea  has  been  prevalent  that  all  farmers  have  to  do,  or  can  do, 
it  to  sustain  life.  Hence,  beyond  this  they  have  no  thought, 
and  make  no  effort.  If  they  support  their  families  in  scanty 
comfort,  they  are,  apparently,  satisfied,  and  aspire  to  nothing 
else.  With  such  views,  other  pursuits  would  be  attended  with 
even  less  farorable  results.  In  most  cases  a  comfortable  living 
would  fail  of  permanency.  Destitution  and  pauperism  would 
speedily  present  their  hideous  front 

And,  there  are  cases — very  many  of  them — where  farmers 
work  hard  and  aspire  to  something  beyond  a  bare  subsistence 
for  themselves  and  families ;  where  there  is  no  lack  of  persever- 
ing eflfort  to  accumulate ;  but  yet,  success  does  not  crown  their 
e£>rts«  Among  the  reasons  for  failure,  under  such  circum- 
stances,  we  shall  name  the  following,  not  with  the  elaboration 
with  which  they  might  be  treated,  but  in  a  manner  to  render 
them  susceptible  of  being  understood. 

/trvf,  farmers  cannot  expect  to  thrive  or  become  rich,  without 
manuring  their  land.  They  may  as  well  expect  that  their  oxen 
and  horses  will  be  strong  to  labor,  that  their  cows  will  plenti- 
I  fully  ffive  roilk^  and  that  their  swine  will  increase  in  size  and 
'  grow  fat  without  feed.  One  is  as  absurd  as  the  other.  Evecy 
person  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  soils  and  the  physiologic.il 
formation  of  vegetable  life,  knows  that  the  earth  needs  being 
fed  as  well  as  animHls.  /The  elements  of  production  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  are  essentially  the  same.    These 
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dements,  wbicfa  constitute  the  life  and  vigor  of  vegetation,  sub- 
sequent! j  constitute  the  growth  of  animals ;  and  afterward 
return  again  to  the  soil,  to  fertiliase  it  for  reproduction  of  the 
same  or  kindred  development.  This,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  ad- 
mitted bj  all ;  but  ia  not  generally  carried  out  in  practice  to  its 
legitimate  extent.  It  requires  no  great  experience  to  convince 
any  one,  that  the  farmer  who  only  half  feeds  his  stock  realises 
no  more,  perhaps,  than  half  the  profit  realized  by  thoHC  who  feed 
it  well.  The  per  on  who  feeds  his  cows  amply  and  judiciously, 
will  be  likely  to  obtain  double  the  measure  of  Qiilk  of  him  who 
feeds  them  sparingly,  and  with  materials  not  adapted  to  their 
wants.  So  the  person  who  feeds  his  swine  with  what  is  suited 
to  their  nature  and  the  full  and  speedy  production  of  their  cor- 
poral capabilities,  will  be  likely  to  attain  double  the  weight  of 
pork  over  him  who  feeds  them  sparingly,  and  without  reference 
to  their  physiological  habits.  And,  in  both  cases,  the  increased 
cost  of  the  outlay  is  not  twenty -five  per  cent,  of  the  increased 
amount  of  remuneration.  Hence,  it  is  clear,  that  one  pentMi  in 
raising  stock  may  lose  money ;  may  not  get  back  the  cost  of 
feed  and  other  outlay ;  while  another  person  in  raising  stock 
may  make  money — that  is,  their  growth  will  far  exceed  the 
cost  of  feed  and  all  other  charges.  Here  is  one  of  the  secreta 
of  getting  rich  by  agriculture,  and  no  one  who  disregards  it 
will  thrive. 

The  profits  of  stock-raising  are  precisely  analogous  in  princi- 
ple to  the  remuneration  from  cultivating  the  soil,  the  amount 
depending  on  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  fertilized.  Ani- 
mals may  be  over- fed  ;  or  fed  so  injudiciously,  that  diminished 
profits  will  be  realised.  So  in  manuring  the  soil.  But  it  is 
clear  the  soil  should  have  all  the  food  it  needs ;  if  deficient  in 
any  particular  ingredient  requisite  for  a  crop,  it  should  be  sup- 
plied. If  the  farmer  has  not  got  it,  he  must  procure  it ;  either 
purchase  it,  or  prepare  it  himself,  for  which,  ordinarily,  be  has 
on  hia  premises  ample  materials.  If  he  does  this  liberally — 
skillfully — as  he  would  feed  his  stock — he  may  not  only  get  back, 
in  the  time  of  harvest,  a  crop  that  will  repay  for  this  outlay — a 
reasonable  rent  for  the  use  of  his  land — for  the  labor  he 
bestowed  upon  it,  but  also  a  handsome  profit.  This  is  what 
usually  may  be  expected  ;  sometimes,  indeed,  drought  or  other 
contingences  may  prevenL  But  if  he  neglect  duly  to  manure 
his  land,  he  vijill  be  likely  to  get  little  or  no  pay,  even  for  the 
labor  bestowed,  and  much  less  anything  for  the  rent  of  the  land. 
Too  often  it  is  not  considered  that  the  cultivation  of  an  acre  of 
land  which  yields  a  hundrt'd  buhheL)  of  corn  costa  no  more 
than  it  would  in  yielding  fifty  bushem.     Thv  only  difference  in 
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outlay  is  for  manure.  All  the  rest  is  clear  pro6t.  Thus,  ordi- 
nai-iiy,  the  well-cuUivated  and  manured  land  will  yield  corn,  not 
costing  above  forty  cents  per  bushel,  while  the  corn  raised  on 
land  not  well  cultivated  and  manured  will  cost  the  owner,  in 
labor  and  otherwise,  from  sixty-five  to  seventy-five  cents  per 
bushel.  Analoguui^  to  this  are  animal  products.  If  a  cow  is 
made  to  produce  three  thousand  quarts  of  milk  in  a  year,  the 
cost  to  the  owner  will  be  only  one  cent  per  quart ;  but  if  a  cow 
produce  in  that  time  only  one  thousand  quarts,  the  cost  to  the 
owner  will  be  at  least  two  cents  per  quart.  Thus,  one  of  these 
cows  will  yield  a  profit  to  the  owner  of  at  least  thirty  dollars, 
while  the  other  barely  pays  the  cost  of  keeping.  So  the  hog 
that  is  made  to  weigh  four  hundred  pounds,  may  cost  the  owner* 
it  may  be,  four  cents  per  pound,  while  the  hog  of  the  same  age 
ihat  weighs  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  will  cost  ^ve 
cents  per  pound,  at  least.  These  estimates  show  expected 
results  between  a  regard  and  a  disregard  of  the  particulars 
under  consideration ;  and  in  view  of  them,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  seeing  how  a  farmer  may  get  rich,  and  why  so  many  fail  to 
become  rich. 

If  a  man  were  to  attempt  raising  garden  vegetables  without 
culture  and  manure,  he  would  be  denounced  as  a  simpleton. 
And  why  is  not  manure  and  good  culture  as  needful  in  the  field 
as  in  the  garden  ?  If  in  one  case  the  outlay  is  repaid,  so  it 
will  be  in  the  other  case.  Let  this  hint  be  carried  into  the  en- 
tire cultivation  of  the  farm,  and  the  number  of  thrifty  farmers 
will  be  increased  speedily. 

Affain,  a  farmer  cannot  expect  to  make  his  operations  profit- 
able  if  he  attempt  to  cultivate  too  much  land.  Land  has  been 
!H)  abundant  in  this  country,  there  has  been  a  general  tendency 
to  errors  of  this  sort.  The  prevailing  ambition  has  been  to  own 
and  cultivate  lar^  farms,  rather  than  to  raise  as  much  as  pos- 
sible on  a  definite  quantity  of  ground.  The  evil  is  two- fold : 
the  process  is  far  more  toilsome,  and  the  ratio  of  the  crop  is 
diminished.  If  a  farmer  desire  to  live  as  easy  as  consistent 
with  the  design  for  a  good  harvest,  and  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  articles  raised  to  the  lowest  possible  point,  he  must  culti- 
vaie  no  more  land  than  can  be  thoroughly  cultivated  and  am- 
'  ply  manured.  This  should  be  the  problem  first  solved  in 
,  deciding  how  many  acres  he  will  bring  under  tillage.  To  say 
he  will  devote  so  many  acres  to  this  thing,  and  so  many  acres 
to  that,  simply  because  his  neighbor  does  it,  is  to  make  plans 
in  a  manner  that  will  end  in  disgrace  and  loss,  if  not  in  com- 
plete ruin.  A  merchant  might  as  well  feel  pride  in  giving  out 
Urge  notes  on  time,  because  another  did  it,  without  consider- 
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ing  whether  he  would  have  the  means  for  paying  them  at 
mHturity  or  not.  Suppose  he  should  not ;  or,  that  it  be  found* 
on  examining  the  operations  on  which  they  were  based »  that 
they  were  attended  with  loss,  would  he  be  judged  a  slsilfui 
manager  in  business  ?  Surely  not.  A  succession  of  such  oper- 
ations would  make  him  a  bankrupt  A  farmer  that  projects 
hU  operations  in  a  similar  way,  will  always  be  poor.  If  he 
fancy  he  can  become  rich  thereby,  he  sadly  deceives  himself. 
His  hopes  will  all  be  delusions.  He  will  always  be  compara- 
tively pour ;  his  crops  will  cost  him  more  than  they  are  worth  ; 
and  what  is  even  worse,  he  will  unnecessarily  exhaust  his 
strength  and  destroy  his  health  by  severe  toil. 

If  a  farmer  is  inclined  to  indulge  a  rational  pride  or  ambi- 
tion in  his  agricultural  pursuits,  there  is  ample  opportunity  for 
it.  Let  it  be  done  in  raising  as  much  as  possible  on  an  acre  ; 
in  making  his  produce,  after  reckoning  the  cost  of  labor,  ground 
rent,  and  other  outlays,  cost  the  least  possible  per  centage  on 
its  commercial  value ;  and  then,  in  summing  up  the  actual  profits 
on  a  certain  number  of  acres,  after  having  deducted  every 
i«em  of  expense  devoted  to  the  culture.  If  a  farmer  can  feel 
certain  tliat  he  has  raised  in  a  season,  on  ten  acres  of  land, 
double  what  his  neighbors  generally  raised  on  the  same  num- 
ber of  acres — or,  that  he  raised  more  on  ten  acres  than  some 
of  them  raised  on  twenty  acres,  and  without  working  as  hard 
as  they  did— of  this  he  may  well  feel  proud,  of  this  he  may  jus- 
tifiably make  proclamation,  and  this  he  may  hold  up  for  the 
imitation  of  others.  This  is  a  result  of  intrinsic  value  to  himself, 
and  may  be  made  of  value  to  the  community.  Let  him  teach 
others  to  do  the  same,  and  he  will  become  a  public  benefactor 
to  society.  In  this  way  he  elevates  the  character  of  his  ci)m- 
peei*s ;  gives  respectability  and  dignity  to  agricultuml  occupa- 
tion; and,  above  all,  enables  poor  farmers  to  live  a  hundred 
per  cent,  easier  and  better  than  before.  Th)s  is  the  object  of 
agricultural  societies,  and  a  most  laudable  object,  loo.  It  would  [ 
be  well  if  every  farmer  were  a  member  of  one  of  these  socie- 
ties. The  trifling  tax  paid  for  memberhhip  is  used  tn  the  pro- 
motion of  objects  like  this.  An  individual  who  attends  the 
annual  fairs,  and  reads  agricultural  papers  detailing  the  improve- 
ments in  husbandry,  must  be  stupid  indeed  if  he  cannot  thereby 
acquire  knowledge  that  will  be  worth  to  him,  in  the  cultivation 
of  bis  farm,  five  times  what  this  knowledge  costs  him. 

A  farmer  ought  always  to  keep  in  mind  the  commercial  value 
of  his  farm,  in  reference  to  the  getting  from  it  a  rent  in  its  use 
fully  equal  to  the  interest  of  the  sum  for  which  it  might  be 
sold.     It  is  not  essential  whether  this  rent  be  received  in  cash 
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from  his  surplus  produce,  or  exist  in  substantial  improvements  on 
the  premises.  Ihey  must  be  obtained  and  exist  somewhere  or 
other,  or  he  is  doing  a  losing  business.  Suppose  a  capitalist 
should  put  his  cash  into  stocks  that  paid  no  interest !  Would 
a  wise  man  do  it  ?  Could  he  sustain  himself  in  doing  it  ?  Or 
suppose  an  administrator  should  so  invest  the  property  of  or- 
phan children,  what  would  be  thought  of  his  business  talents  ? 
Would  our  orphan  courts  tolerate  him  in  such  mismanagement  ? 
Surely  not !  Yet,  this  is  no  more  unbusiness-like  than  for  a 
farmer  to  fail  of  getting  a  corresponding  equivalent  for  the  use 
of  lands.  If  he  obtams  this  equivalent,  he  acts  prudently; 
is  probably  in  a  thriving  condition ;  and,  unless  he  does  obtain 
it,  can  never  be  expected  to  grow  rich.  And,  moreover,  on 
the  score  of  pecuniary  emolument,  he  had  better  sell  his 
farm,  put  the  money  at  interest,  and  work  for  others  as  a  day- 
laborer. 

But  the  question  arises  in  a  more  tangible  form,  although 
already  implied  in  previous  remarks,  how  is  he  to  get  this  rent 
for  his  land  ?  The  process  is  simple.  It  is  to  come  from  his 
crops.  They  must  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  labor  bestowed 
upon  them,  and  for  every  other  outlay  on  their  account,  and 
then  to  leave  a  surplus  for  the  rent  of  the  land,  and,  if  the  pro- 
prietor b  improving  his  circumstances,  for  a  clear  profit  besides. 
Again,  it  is  asked,  how  he  can  obtain  crops  that  will  do  this  ? 
It  is  by  cultivating  his  farm  in  such  a  way  that  the  commercial 
value  of  his  crops  somewhere  about  doubles  the  co^t  of  labor 
devoted  to  them ;  and  this  is  achieved  by  raising  a  large  quan- 
tity to  an  acre,  let  the  crop  be  of  whatever  kind  it  may,  whether 
Indian  com^  potatoes,  turnips,  oats,  or  wheat.  It  is  too  clear  to 
require  elucidation,  that  if  one  raises  as  much  wheat  or  turnips 
on  one  acre  of  land  as  his  neighbor  raises  on  two  acres,  that  the 
crop  of  the  former  to  the  bushel,  after  deducting  for  seed  and 
manure,  will  stand  only  about  half  the  cost  of  the  crop  of  the 
latter.  This  should  never  be  forgotten.  This  is  the  key  that 
unlocks  the  treasures  of  agricultural  wealth.  Suppose  the 
merchant  should,  in  the  purchase  of  wheat,  pay  more  than  it  is 
worth  in  the  market,  and  thence  have  to  sell  it  not  only  without 
profit,  but,  in  reality,  for  less  than  the  sum  paid  for  it,  what 
would  be  thought  of  his  financial  skill  ?  Would  that  merchant 
grow  rich  ?  No  1  if  thb  is  a  fair  sample  of  his  operations^  he 
would  become  a  bankrupt.  The  case  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
farmer  who  makes  his  wheat  crop  cost  above  its  commercial 
Talue.  One  is  no  more  absurd  and  unbusiness-like  than  the 
other.  In  both  cases  the  transaction  is  ruinous.  The  only  dif- 
ference IS,  the  one  pays  for  the  wheat  in  cash,  and  the  other 
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pays  for  it  in  labor ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  orerlooked  that  this 
labor  either  cost  him  cash,  or  is  equivalent  to  it. 

Here  the  incredulous  farmer  interposes  an  interrogatory — 
How  shall  I  get  this  double  crop,  costing  only  half  as  much  per 
bushel  as  my  crops  heretofore  have  cost  ?  By  cultivating  less 
land  snd  manuring  it  more  highly,  so  that  an  acre  will  require 
less  labor  than  heretofore  bestowed  upon  it,  and  produce  double. 
Make  it  rich  and  mellow,  comparatively  like  a  garden.  It  is 
not  often  realized,  that  with  sucn  tiulturef  it  takes  only  a  small 
piece  of  ground  to  raise  what  is  sufficient,  at  customary  prices, 
to  support  a  family.  On  an  acre  may  be  raised  a  thousand 
bushels  of  carrots,  and  about  ten  thousand  heads  of  cabba^; 
each  of  which  would  be  worth  from  three  to  four  hundred  dol- 
lars, in  a  fair  market ;  and  we  could  give  statistics  of  a  five 
acre  field  of  Indian  com  which  produced  a  crop  sufficient  to 
cancel  all  the  expenditures  upon  it,  to  pay  for  the  land  itself 
a*t  thirty  dollars  per  acre,  and  then  leaving  the  land  in  a  far 
better  condition  than  it  was  before. 

If  a  farmer  has  manure  and  other  capital  to  cultivate  a  large 
farm  in  the  manner  described,  he  may  do  it ;  the  larger  his 
farm,  the  greater  will  be  the  profits.  A  large  agricultural  cap- 
italist may  advantageously  cultivate  a  dozen  farws.  But  if  his 
capital  is  the  result  of  his  own  agricultural  labor,  he  must  have 
commenced  in  a  small  way ;  by  cultivating  a  small  farm ;  and 
then  from  his  annual  profits  made  additions,  as  he  became  able, 
to  his  programme  oi  culture.  This  is  the  onlv  way  a  small 
farmer  can  become  a  large  one.  To  undertake  doing  it  instan- 
ter,  would  be  like  the  retailer  of  needles,  "pins,  tapes,  and  candy, 
in  a  small  store,  who  thus  is  able  to  support  his  family  and  lay 
by,  annually,  a  hundred  dollar^  to  attempt  of  a  sudden  to 
become  a  large  merchant,  and  send  a  ship  to  Canton  to  bring 
back  a  rich  cargo  of  teas.  Growth  in  business,  in  agriculture, 
as  well  as  in  everything  else,  is  ordinarily  gradual,  like  the  veg- 
etable kingdom  or  the  animal  structure.  It  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  economy  of  nature  that  full-grown  forms  should  suc- 
cessively rise  before  us  in  all  their  perfection,  as  if  produced 
by  the  wand  of  enchantment.  In  nature,  all  development  is 
progressive;  and  so  should  be  human  progress,  whether  in 
knowledge,  or  wealth,  or  the  control  of  those  agencies  giving 
life  and  vigor  to  human  institutions. 

To  own  more  hind  than  can  be  cultivated,  or  cultivated  well,  is 
not  only  su  much  dead  capiUil^-capital  paying  no  interest — but  the 
cost  of  fencing  it,  and  paying  taxes  for  it,  will  keep  a  poor  farmer 
forever  poor.  This,  added  to  lost  hibor  in  cultivating  more  acres 
than  can  be  properly  cultivated,  would  be  sufficient  of  itself  to 
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show  why  so  many  farmers  do  Dot  become  easy  in  their  circum- 
stances.    Similar  to  this  in  character  is  the  hiring  or  owning  a 
larger  house  than  is  wanted  for  use.     There  is  loss  in  rent>  or 
interest  on  money  invested.    Then  there  is  loss  on  unnecessary 
I  furniture.    Empty  rooms  would  look  deplorably  desolate.    To 
'  this  mast  be  add«d  augmented  annual  repairs  beyond  what 
j  would  be  necessary  on  buildingrg  of  suitable  dimensions;  and, 
above  all,  the  daily  labor  in  keeping  the  whole  in  a  clean  and 
comely  condition.     A  person,  to  prosper,  had*  better  own  no 
I  more  land  than  wanted  for  culture  and  grazing ;  should  culti- 
vate no  more  than  can  be  well  cultivated ;  and  should  have  no 
I  outlay  in  useless  houseroom,  or  furniture,  or  carriages,  or  horses, 
'  or  worthless  fixtures  of  any  kind. 

I     Again,  a  farmer,  to  prosper,  must  be  under  no  necessity  of 

wasting  time  in  small  incidental  matters.     He  should  have  tools 

and  farm  implements  to  do  whatever  is  needed  in  his  labors. 

It  is  miserable  economy  to  do  work  by  hand  with  a  spade  or 

hoe,  which  can  be  done  by  a  horse  and  plough,  simply  for  the 

want  of  a  plough.     The  cost  of  the  latter  is  not  the  fourth 

part  of  the  former.     So  it  is  miserable  economy  to  use  an  old 

wom-oat  ploughshare,  instead  of  spending  a  few  shillings  in 

purchasing  a  new  one ;  or  in  usfaig  old  worn-down  hanow- teeth, 

instead  of  paying  the  blasksmith  for  repointing  them.     So  it  is 

in  using  a  dull  axe  or  any  other  tool,  instead  of  spending  time 

j  to  sharpen  it.     So  it  is,  every  now  and  then,  in  spending  half  a 

day  in  going  to  a  mechanic  for  some  little  job  or  repair,  which 

might  be  done  by  himself  in  fifteen  minutes,  if  he  would  spend- 

I  five  or  ten  dollars  in  tools  needed  every  week.     A  farmer  is 

never  to  forget  that  his  time  is  money ;  and  a  prodigality  in  the 

'  use  of  the  one,,  as  well  as  in  the  use  of  the  other,  will  forever 

I  hinder  thrift  and  prosperity.     At  some  seasons  of  the  year 

time  is  much  more  valuable  than  at  other  seasons.     When  the 

least  valuable,  it  should  be  appropriated  to  those  things  which 

:  may  be  done  at  one  period  as  well  as  another ;  and  the  whole 

of  the  most  valuable  portion  of  it  will  then  be  held  for  such 

I  offices  as  must  be  done  without  delay. 

I     It  is  generally  desirable  that  every  article  be  produced  on  a 

I  farm  wanted  for  consumption  on  it.     But  whatever  can  be 

raised  not  required  for  consumption  on  it,  should  be  in  such 

\  crops  as  will  yield  to  the  producer  the  best  profits.     It  is  well 

'known  that  some  afford  better  profits  than  others;  and  each 

'  fanner  should  make  it  a  matter  of  deliberate  calculation  to  select 

the  former.    In  a  course  of  years,  much  in  this  way  will  be 

gained.     Also,  in  the  raising  of  stock,  preference  should  be 

scrupulously  given  to  the  best  kinds.     It  costs  no  more  to  feed 
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them  than  others ;  and,  when  offered  for  sale,  they  will  ahrajs 
command  better  pnces.  The  idea  is  preposterous  that  no  mate- 
rial  difference  exists  between  those  of  the  same  species.  There 
is  as  much  difference  between  them  as  between  an  African 
negro  and  an  American  Indian.  The  mere  distinctive  attributes 
of  a  species  is  no  proof  tliat  all  the  indiriduals  of  it  possess 
equal  points  of  excellence.  This  remark  applies  to  horses,  to 
oxen,  to  cows,  and  to  swine. 

Riches,  like  insects,  while  conceard  they  lie, 
Wait  hut  for  wings,  and  in  their  seasoD  fly  ; 
To  whom  can  riches  give  repute  and  trust. 
Content  or  pleasure,  but  the  good  and  just  i 
Judges  and  senates  btti;^  been  bought  for  gol<v 
Esteem  and  love  are  never  to  be  sold. 
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What  can  I  do  more  t 
I  wam'd  thee,  I  admonish'd  thee,  foretold 
The  danger,  ^nd  the  lurking  enemy 
That  lay  in  wait ;  heyond  this  had  been  fbrce, 
And  force  upon  free  will  hath  here  no  place. 
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There  are  but  few  things,  in  rural  life  especially,  attended 
witb  more  perplexity  than  the  employment  and  treatment  of 
hired  laborers,  whether  male  or  female,  but  more  especially  the 
former.  In  the  city  it  is  less  so,  for  there  changes  are  more 
conveniently  made,  and  are,  as  it  were,  commonplace  matters, 
of  almost  every-day  occurrence.  In  the  country  it  is  not  so. 
Here  changes  are  attended  with  inconvenience,  and  sometimes 
with  expense.  Perhaps,  also,  when  made,  a  greater  evil  is  cre- 
ated than  the  one  avoided,  which  frequently  renders  the  endur- 
ing of  evils  of  the  sort  too  g^reat  to  be  endured,  less  to  be 
dreaded  than  renewed  efforts  to  get  rid  of  them.  Depending 
on  the  class  of  laborers  mostly  at  command,  it  is  not,  indeed, 
surprising,  that  where  we  find  one  individual  just  as  we  would 
desire,  we  encounter  a  dozen  nearly  as  unlike  what  we  desire 
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Virtue  is  hold,  and  goodness  is  never  timid. 
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as  daylight  is  unlike  darkness.  Instead  of  intelligence,  we  find 
ignorance  and  stupidity.  And  instead  of  fidelity,  we  find  the 
most  unprincipled  cases  of  constructive  dishonesty  and  ingrat- 
itude. The  disappointments  thus  experienced,  relate  botn  to 
the  performance  of  the  duties  required,  and  to  circumstances 
of  a  social  and  domestic  character. 

Did  we  know  less  of  human  nature  than  experience  has  taught 
us,  we  should  suppose,  that  when  we  receive  persons  for  com- 
fortable maintenance  and  useful  occupation,  from  the  lowest 
grades  of  human  destitution  and  wretchedness,  there  would  be 
manifested  a  feeling  of  gratitude;  and  a  systematic  regard  to 
our  interests.  Sometimes  it  may  be  so  ;  but  far  more  frequently 
we  should  be  ridiculed  for  our  credulity  if  we  expected  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  Man,  even  in  his  best  condition,  is  some- 
times called  a  paradox ;  but  in  his  worst  condition,  he  is  the 
climax  of  paradox — ^the  very  essence  of  what  he  should  not  be. 
Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  not  to  need  any  help  perma- 
nently, except  that  furnished  by  their  own  families,  are  relieved 
from  the  perplexities  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

The  apprehension  is  not  without  foundation,  that  these  evils 
are  receiving  new  types  of  a  most  unfavorable  character.  Prin- 
ciples affectmg  our  most  essential  organizations  are  advocated 
with  a  zeal  which  should  be  exerted  in  a  better  cause.  All  the 
distinctions  in  the  social  relations  of  life  have  become  topics  of 
animadversion,  and  there  is  a  manifest  approximation  in  the 
minds  of  the  laboring  classes,  not  only  to  denounce  them  as 
evils  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  but  to  array  the 
poor  against  the  rich ;  and  equally  so  the  hired  laborers  against 
those  who  give  them  employment.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  former  esteem  themselves  an  oppressed  and  degraded  class 
of  the  community,  and  cherish  feelings  of  unkindness,  to  say  the 
least,  and  oftentimes  of  decided  hostility  to  the  'latter.  Where 
this  becomes  a  prevailing  habit  of  their  minds,  the  tendency  is 
to  vitiate,  sooner  or  later,  whatever  principles  of  integrity  and 
fidelity  they  may  originally  have  possessed.  The  full  develop- 
ment of  this  tendency  is  to  exercise  no  regard  for  the  interest  of 
employers,  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  retaining  their  situa- 
tions. Indeed,  the  smallest  amount  of  labor  that  can  be  per- 
formed, without  putting  ifi  jeopardy  their  own  wages  and  emol- 
uments, becomes  the  ultimate  rule  of  their  guidance.  The 
preservation  of  property  gives  them  no  feelings  of  solicitude, 
any  further  than  they  are  held  responsible  for  it ;  and  when 
wasted  or  lost,  tbey  manifest  no  regret,  unless  personally  iden- 
tified in  its  destruction. 

We  do  not  say  this  is  true  of  all  hired  laborers.     We  only 

■« 

It  19  a  joy  to  think  the  best  we  can  of  human  kind. 
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intend  to  say  that  such  is  the  tendency  of  those  radical  riews 
which  are  disseminated  most  industriously  by  those  who  claim 
to  be  exclusively  the  friends  of  the  laboring  classes.  No  doubt 
there  are  many  honorable  exceptions ;  that  there  are  many  who 
hare  not  become  the  victims  or  these  demoralizing  sentiments. 
Others  may  have  partially  acceded  to  them,  but  still  are  gov- 
erned more  or  less  by  other  and  better  nfaxims.  It  is  not,  we 
hope,  of  rare  occurrence,  among  the  ten  thousands,  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  scattered  over  our  country  as  hired 
laborers  with  our  honest  yeomanry,  that  we  find  persons  of  the 
most  perfect  honesty  and  fidelity  ;  who  would  no  sooner  do,  or 
see  inittstice  done  to  their  employers,  than  to  themselves.  We 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  witness  such  honomble  iostaiices 
of  moral  principle. 

Nevertheless,  the  cases  of  decided  unfaithfulness  that  are 
known  to  have  existed;  the  corrupting  dogmas  that  are  so 
extensively  inculcated;  and  the  popular  tendency  among  the 
laboring  classes  to  fall  under  their  mfluence,  leads  those  imder 
the  necessity  of  giilng  employment,  to  entertain  a  genera]  sus- 
picion concerning  all ;  and  to  watch  with  the  utmost  vigflance 
those  who  may  not,  perhaps,  require  it.  Nor  is  this  aU :  the 
apprehension  that  we  may  have  in  our  employment,  and  in  our 
houses,  persons  who  are  dishonest  and  unfaithful,  is  of  itself 
the  most  repugnant  to  our  feelings ;  for  there  is  nothii^  that 
adds  more  to  our  quiet  and  complacency  than  to  think  well  of 
every  one  about  us ;  and  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing 
that  so  much  annoys  us,  and  that  so  much  diminishes  our  com> 
posure,  as  the  idea  that  we  are  constantly  liable  to  k>ss  from 
those  about  us.  Nor  does  the  evil  end  here ;  thus  to  treat  with 
^  distrust,  if  not  with  a  want  of  Idndness,  such  as  may,  in  reality, 
deserve  our  confidence,  is  calculated,  so  far  as  they  are  aware 
of  it,  to  discourage,  if  not  to  grieve  them,  and  perhaps,  in  the 
end,  to  relax  their  moral  code.  And  the  difficulty  is  moreased 
still  further  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  far  from  being  easy  to  en- 
lighten persons  so  proverbially  wanting  in  aptitude  to  compre- 
hend matters  of  the  sort;  for  instead  of  enlightening,  thw 
jealousy  and  obtuseness  of  intellect  might  lead  to  an  increase 
rather  than  a  diminution  of  the  evil. 

It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  desirable  considerations  rela- 
ting to  the  subject,  that  we  overcome,  as  far  as  possible,  this 
prevailing  want  of  confidence  on  either  side.  If  laborers  can 
be  made  to  believe  that  we  are  their  friends,  so  far  as  they  per- 
form faithfully  their  duty,  thus  placing  confidence  in  their  em- 
ployers, a  very  important  point  toward  securing  their  fidelity  is 
secured.    How  hr  kind  and  parental  treatment  will  be  effectual 
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in  dmg  this,  each  one*ft  own  experience  will  assare  him,  if  he 
has  directed  his  attention  to  this  particular  view  of  the  subject. 
The  effort,  we  well  know,  may  not  always  be  appreciated  or 
deserved ;  and,  if  many  times  remunerated  with  such  ingrat- 
itude, the  natural  consequence  is  that  we  shall  be  more  cautious 
in  future  similar  attempts  for  promoting  this  species  of  moral 
reform.  Justifiable  as  it  may  be  in  us  to  shrink  from  the  labor 
and  the  responsibility  of  improving  the  condition  of  a  class  of 
pereons  so  insensible  to  kindness  and  so  prone  to  misinterpret 
the  best  of  intentions,  it  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  forgotten 
that  we  should  never  be  weary  in  well-doing,  and  that  great 
allowanoe  is  ever  to  be  made  for  persons  whose  mental  culture 
must  have  been  the  most  deficient. 

We  have  no  doubt  it  would  ultimately  be  for  the  benefit  of 
laborers,  as  a  class,  if  a  rule  were  adopted  by  those  who  give 
employment,  requiring  the  highest  grade  of  character  of  which 
they  are  susceptible.  This  rule  should  make  it  indispensable,  in 
order  U>  employment,  that  the  aj>plicnnt  be  free  from  every 
species  of  gross  immorality ;  to  wit,  intemperance,  lying,  and 
all  kinds  of  dishonesty.  The  applicant  should  be  required  to 
pledge  himself  in  regard  to  the  total  disuse  of  all  intoxicating 
drink;  and  be  expressly  assured,  that  on  violation  of  that 
pledge,  or  on  bemg  found  guilty  of  lying  or  deception,  of  the 
habitual  use  of  profane  language,  of  neglect  of  any  known 
duty,  or  of  prompt  regard  to  the  interest  of  his  employer,  he 
woald  be  immediately  discharged.  Let  all  farmers  hiring 
laborers  do  this.  Let  discharges  be  prompt  whenever  deserved, 
let  the  case  be  made  known  in  the  neighborhood,  and  very 
soon  cases  of  breach  of  trust,  of  neglect  of  duty,  of  intemper- 
ance, and  other  immoralities  and  misdemeanors,  would  be  of 
rare  occurrence.  All  would  stand  upon  their  own  character ; 
as  a  body»  they  would  occupy  a  higher  grade  in  the  community ; 
and  if  any  were  irrevocably  perverse,  they  would  be  obliged  to 
depart,  leaving  all  the  others,  without  liability  to  contamination 
from  contact  with  them.  There  is  no  doubt  it  would,  indeed, 
be  a  kindness  to  these  persons  to  adopt  a  rigid  course  of  man- 
agement in  reference  to  the  particulars  mentioned.  Occasion- 
ally, to  be  sure,  we  might  suffer  a  temporary  ^  inconvenience 
from  suddenly  discharging  a  man  from  our  employ  under  these 
oircnmstances ;  but,  in  the  end,  it  would  be  the  means  of  saving 
avast  amount  of  trouble;  inasmuch  as  it  would  elevate  the 
moral  position  of  these  persons,  so  that  delinquencies  hereafter 
would  rarely  manifest  themselves. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  some  of  the  most  prominent  beneficial 
effects  from  this  elevation  of  character.     When  the  employer  is 
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enabled  to  feel  full  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  bis  laborers — 
fidelity  to  bis  interests  and  wishes,  and  not  less  to  the  requi- 
sitions respecting  their  own  moral  purity  in  all  its  varieties,  he 
will  be  exercised  for  them  with  considerations  of  brotherhood. 
If  they  are  lonely — away  from  all  relatives  and  friends,  he  will 
sympathize  with  them.  If  they  are  feeble  or  sick,  he  will 
cause  their  necessities  to  be  regarded.  If  tbey  become  greatly 
wearied  from  severe  labor,  he  will  search  out  all  possible  allevi- 
Htions  for  them,  and  will  address  them  in  language  of  approving 
kindness.  And  as  an  equivalent  for  any  voluntary  excess  <^ 
labor,  let  them,  at  a  convenient  season,  have  some  rel»xati(»is 
from  dut}^  and  the  allowance  of  some  indulgences  which  they  p^ 
had  no  right  to  expect.  Such  expressions  of  approbation  would 
very  soon  be  esteemed  more  than  an  equivalent  for  any  severity 
of  regimen  they  may  have  endured,  because  there  will  be,  it  is  i 
hoped,  on  their  part,  a  growing  apprehension  that  their  inter- 
ests and  comforts  have  never  been  overlooked. 

It  is  a  very  great  error  to  be  constantly  finding  fault  with 
hired  laborers,  whether  male  or  female,  even  if  they  deserve  it. 
This  creates  the  worst  feelings,  and  frequently  leads  to  habitual 
moroseness  of  temper,  obstinacy,  and  negligence.     It  is  far  bet-    ^ 
ter,  as  a  general  thing,  to  have  it  appear  that  the  faults  which    S. 
require  animadversion,   unless  very  gross,  were  not  observed, 
especially  at  the  moment  of  their  occurrence.     They  may  have 
been  the  result  of  some  perplexity  on  their  part,  of  which  we 
were  ignorant,  and  •  which,  had  we  known  it,  might  be,  in  our  9 
estimation,  a  partial  excuse,  at  least.     It  is  never  to  be  forgotten  ' 
that  hired  laborers,  in  the  house  and  on  the  farm,  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties,  may  have  such  perplexities  as  we  expe- 
rience ourselves.     When  we  do  experience  them,  we  need  not  be 
informed  that  our  mental  equilibrium  is  not  unfrequently  dis- 
turbed.    And  if  we,  with  our  better  moral  and  intellectual  cul- 
ture, lose  our  temper,  when  we  take  hold  of  the  wrong  end 
instead  of  the  right  end  of  a  thing,  or  otherwise  experience  vex- 
ations in  the  routing  of  our  own  personal  labors,  it  ought  not  to 
be  imagined  strange  that  they  snould  do  it.    The  consequence 
is,  they  are  out  of  humor,  which  leads  them  almost  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  to  get  hold  of  something  else  wrong  end  first ;  and 
so  on,  no  one  can  tell  how  long.     They  manifest,  in  this  general 
disorder  of  the  feelings,  ill-nature,  and  perhaps  impudence  to  us, 
especially  if  we  undertake,  at  the  moment,  to  eensure  them  for 
it — the  same  as  a  mad  dog  will  bite  whatever  comes  in  his  way. 
If  in  the  house,  the  doors  may  be  slammed — the  tables  or  thi 
chairs  may  be  turned  over ;  if  out  of  doors,  a  hoe,  or  a  shovel,  or 
a  rake  may  be  thrown  aside  with  so  much  violence  as  to  be 
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broken.  Now,  how  mnch  does  this  differ,  in  essence,  from  what 
we  may  have  done  ourselves,  when  we  were  tempted  in  like 
manner  ? 

But  some  one  may  ask,  if  nothing  is  to  be  done  in  such  eases  ? 
if  no  reproof  is  to  be  administered  for  such  outbreaks  of  temper  ? 
The  case  is  undoubtedly  to  be  met.  But  wait  till  the  offender 
has  had  time  to  reflect ;  to  become  ashamed  of  it ;  and,  if  pos- 
sessed of  good  moral  feelings,  penitent  for  it.  Reader,  if  you 
have  a  horse  that  has  been  badly  frightened,  or  is  in  a  panic  of 
furor,  would  you  take  him  then  in  order  to  break  him ;  or  would 
you  wait  till  he  becomes  calm  and  docile  ?  Any  sensible  person 
would  do  the  latter.  Why  not,  then,  do  the  same  with  a  fel- 
low'creature  ?  The  philosophy  in  both  cases  is  similar.  Or 
suppose  you  discover  a  leakage  in  your  house  in  the  midst  of  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain — the  same  as  frequently  noticed  before — which 
would  be  best,  to  go  out  at  the  moment  to  stop  the  leakage,  or 
to  put  a  mark  on  the  spot,  and  then  in  the  first  fair  weather  to 
stop  it  ?  If  the  former  were  attempted,  the  probability  is  the 
work  would  not  be  done  well ;  that  you  would  get  wet  in  the 
rain;  take  cold;  make  yourself  sick;  in  reality,  cause  more 
injury  to  yourself  and  property  than  the  rain  would  have  caused ; 
whereas,  by  waiting  till  fair  weather,  the  labor  would  be  but  a 
mere  trifle,  and  then  the  work  would  be  well  done.  Or  suppose, 
in  a  violent  gale  of  wind,  you  look  through  the  window  and  per- 
ceive that  the  weather-cock  is  indulging  some  wild  freak,  and 
does  not  turn  round  and  do  its  appropriate  duty,  would  you  go 
immediately  out,  take  your  ladder,  ascend  the  pole,  and  attempt 
to  pat  it  in  order  ?  The  chance  is,  the  wind  would  deposit  you, 
and  the  ladder,  and  the  weather-cock,  and  the  pole,  in  joint  co- 
partnership, amidst  the  mud  bene^ith ;  wherefis,  if  you  were  to 
have  waited  for  the  violence  of  the  wind  to  have  passed,  this 
meteorological  tell-tale  would  have  been  put  in  first-rate  trim, 
without  hazard,  and  in  a  few  minutes.  The  man  or  the  woman 
thi^  does  not  know  that  it  is  ordinarily  as  unwise  to  encounter 
a  tempest  of  human  passion,  as  it  is  to  encounter  a  whirlwind, 
knows  but  little  of  human  nature,  and  is  but  miserably  qualified 
to  direct  the  movements  of  other  persons. 

We  have  also  obligations  of  another  description  to  perform  to 
the  persons  in  our  employment.  Paying  them  their  wages  and 
furnishing  them  with  suitable  food,  according  as  it  may  have 
been  agreed,  is  only  a  portion  of  these  obligations.  They  are 
under  a  kind  of  tutelage  ta  us.  They  are,  or  may  be,  citizens 
of  the  same  republic.  They  may,  and  probably  will,  become 
heads  of  families.  They  may  be  our  immediate  neighbors  for 
life ;  or,  if  not  neighbors  to  us,  will  be  to  some  one  else.    Hence 

Be  wise  in  speed ;  a  fool  at  forty  is  a  fool  indeed  I 
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it  win  be  seen,  that  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  understand  the 
relations  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  conjugal  and  social,  as 
well  as  the  political  organizations  of  the  country.     Nor  is  it  a    | 


sr 


I     concealed  fact,  how  deficient  many  of  that  class  of  persons  are  & 
^    in  all  these  matters.     It  is  of  immense  importance  to  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as'  to  themselres,  that  they  be  duly  enlightened  and  ^ 
impressed  with'  the  nature  of  these  institutions.     And,  it  is  un-  | 
doubtedly  in  the  power  of  every  individual,  who  gives  employ- 
ment to  them,  to  do  something  in  relation  to  their  obtanung  just 
conceptions  of  the  proper  duties  of  husbands,  <^  wives,  of  pa^ 
rents,  of  neighbors,  and  not  less  of  American  citisens,  in  referenoe  *§ 
to  the  elective  franchise. 

As  already  remarked,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  reach  peiBons  '  § 
on  such  subjects,  who  are  so  little  familiarised  to  our  modes  of  ,  g^ 

address ;  and,  especially,  when  they  are  deficient  in  that  confi-  i 

dence  in  our  friendship  always  necessary,  if  we  would  do  them  3 

essential  benefit.     Nevertheless,  if  we  cannot  accomplish  all  we  i' 

would  like  to  accomplish,  we  may  accomplish  something  of  it.  ^ 

If  we  cannot  reach  every  individual,  we  may  approach,  we  may  5 

reach  here  and  there  one.    If  we  cannot  enable  them  to  com-  ^ 

prehend  everything  we  seek  to  impart,  they  may  comprehend  a  ^ 

I>ortion  of  it.     Hints  may  be  thrown  out  to  them,  from  time  to  f 

time,  touching  all  these  particulars,  and  in  the  aegreffate  a  vast  ^ 

amount  of  ffood  may  be  done.    They  may  receive  from  ua  in  «f 

this  ^ay  an  mcalculable  amount  of  benefit.  Among  other  things,  | 

they  may  learn  much  how  to  use  money,  as  well  as  to  earn  it.  i. 

They  may  learn  how  to  be  in  a  position  to  share  in  the  respect,  and  g 

esteem,  and  confidence  that  pervade  all  well-organised  societies,  m 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  amount  of  ffood  that  might,  in  this  ^ 

way,  be  achieved  for  the  community,  if  all  who  give  employ-  a- 

ment  to  others  were  to  view  the  subject  as  it  might,  and  as  it  ? 

ought  to  be  viewed.  ? 

Agam :   There  is  still  another  aspect  in  which  a  responaibOity  S* 

presents  itself  to  every  reflecting  mind   with  impressive  eio-  ^ 

quence.    It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  we  are  in  a  land  of  B 

vicissitude ;  in  a  land  where  there  are  no  hereditary  exemptions  | 

from  poverty  and  social  degradation ;  and  where  there  are  no  § 

insuperable  obstacles  to  prevent  the  poorest  and  the  most  igno-  g 

rant  from  rising  to  the  highest  elevations  of  which  our  institu-  £ 

ttons  admit.    As  Kttle  as  we  mav  he  inclined  to  make  particuhir  ^ 

applications  of  such  an  hypothesis,  so  far  as  we  or  our  own  fami-  B 
lies  may  be  the  losers,  the  possibility  of  them  cannot  be  denied. 
And,  some  of  the  very  individuals  we  may  now  hire  to  assist  us 
in  the  cultivation  of  our  farms,  in  the  course  of  years  may  be- 
come the  owners  of  them ;  and,  our  sons  or  our  grandsons  may 
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The  du8t  we  tread  upon  was  once  alive  and  wretclied. 
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be  senrants  to  them  or  to  other  persons,  the  same  as  they  now 
are  to  us.  No  better  rule,  therefore,  can  be^adopted  for  the 
I  treatment  tbej  receive  at  oar  hands,  than  that  it  be  such  as  we 
would  like  for  the  treatment  to  be  shown  to  our  own  kindred, 
under  the  reverse  of  circumstances  we  have  supposed.  Such 
a  rule,  in  all  cases,  will  be  an  excellent  one  for  the  guidance  of 
all ;  and,  if  in  universal  practice,  much  of  the  existing  evil  and 
discontent  would  be  banished  from  the  world. 


What  happinese  the  rural  maid  attends, 
Id  cheerful  labor,  while  each  day  she  spends ! 
She  gratefblly  receives  what  Heaven  has  sent, 
And,  rich  in  poverty,  enjt^ys  content 
She  never  feels  the  spleen's  imagined  pains. 
Nor  melancholy  stagnates  in  her  veins ; 
She  never  loses  life  in  thoughtless  ease. 
Nor  on  the  velvet  couch  invites  disease; 
Her  homespun  dress  in  simple  neatness  lies, 
And  for  no  glaring  equipage  she  sighs ; 
Ko  midnight  masquerade  her  beauty  wears, 
And  health,  not  paint,  the  fading  bloom  repairs. 
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He  ftast  is  such  as  earth,  the  general  mother, 
Fours  from  her  fairest  bosom,  when  she  smiles 
In  the  embrace  of  autumn.    To  each  other, 
As  some  fond  parent  fondly  recondlea 
Her  warring  children,  she  their  wrath  beguiles 
With  their  own  sustenance ;  they,  relenting,  weep. 


Ths  annual  festival,  which  we  call  Thanksgiving,  has  had  an 
increasing  popularity  from  its  first  establishment.  For  a  Ion? 
period  it  was  mostly  confined  to  New  England ;  but,  although 
s  the  mode  of  observance  has  greatly  changed,  its  public  reeo^- 
1  nition  IB  now  much  extended.  In  thue,  it  may  be  observed  m 
s  '  every  state  in  the  Union.  The  ostensible  design  of  it  was  to 
J  I  render,  in  the  season  of  autumn,  a  general  and  united  expression 
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We  live  in  deeds,  not  years— in  thoughts,  not  breatfaa. 
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of  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Being,  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth ; 
and  in  connection  with  this,  a  tribute  of  thanksgiving  for  health, 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  for  every  kind  of  prosperity. 
The  circumstances  attending  the  first  settlement  of  our  country, 
particularly  in  New  England,  demanded  such  demonstration ; 
for  never  was  there  a  people  which  experienced  more  unequivo* 
cal  interposition  of  Divine  Providence  in  their  favor.  If  mor- 
tals ever  felt  as  if  completely  forsaken  of  Heaven,  thev  at  times, 
seemingly,  hnd  occasion  so  to  feel.  Sickness,  and  death,  and 
savage  cruelty,  and 'apparent  starvation  were  among  the  calam- 
ities under  which  they  struggled ;  yet,  in  the  end,  they  were 
relieved  beyond  the  imaginings  of  human  wisdom,  and  beyond 
the  agency  of  human  might  To  them  a  Christian  f<uth  was 
the  strong  arm  which  inspired  confidence ;  and  in  its  conquests 
enabled  them  to  rejoice. 

Our  first  New  England  ancestors  were  hence  accustomed  to 
refer  every  event  in  their  life  to  the  Divine  agency ;  and  their 
characters  were  accordingly  imbued  most  thoroughly  with 
religious  feeling.  Whenever  afflicted,  they  gave  themselves  up 
to  humiliation  and  penitence ;  and,  if  prosperity  sent  her  smiles 
upon  them,  they  were  no  less  prompt  in  united  and  public  ex- 
pressions of  homage.  Had  such  not  been  the  fact,  they  would 
assuredly  have  been  vastly  destitute  of  those  sympathies  which 
seem  interwoven  in  our  nature.  If  scenes  like  tnose  through 
which  they  passed  inspire  not  religious  emotion,  what  can  do 
it?  The  providential  discipline  which  seemingly  made  the 
entire  network  of  their  history,  was  evidently  designed  to  pro- 
duce a  high  grade  of  moral  culture.  The  destiny  which  awuted 
them  in  giving  birth  to  a  nation  of  unrivaled  energy  and  effi- 
ciency in  revolutionizing  the  world,  made  this  necessary.  It 
was  one  of  the  grand  purposes  of  infinite  wisdom,  which,  in 
producing  sublime  results,  always  provides  the  requisite  instru- 
mentalities. To  human  appearance,  those  individuals  might  have 
been  viewed  with  contempt  and  derision.  Thus  they  doubtless 
were  viewed  by  those  at  that  day  occupying  the  high  places  of 
society.  Not  thus,  however,  were  they  viewed  by  Him  who 
holds  and  directs  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  as  if  atoms  of 
dust. 

If  any  class  of  people  have  especial  occasion  to  participate 
in  the  religious  festivities  of  the  Autumnal  Thanksgiving,  it  is  a 
rural  population ;  for  it  is  primarily  designed  to  commemorate 
the  completion  of  the  agricultural  year,  with  all  its  incidents,  its 
toils,  its  hopes,  and  its  rewards.  If  any  chiss  of  people  are,  as 
it  were,  instinctively  led  to  realize  that  God  alone  gives  success 
to  human  exertions,  farmers  are  that  class.    They  are  constantly 
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He  lives  most,  who  thinks  most — feels  the  nobl«!8l~acts  the  best. 


imksovn  abode  f    Alaa,  she  is  traveling  incognito  to 
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taoght  that  his  agency  pervades  ancT  animates  the  whole  range 
of  nature ;  that,  if  they  till  the  ground,  and  plant  the  seed.  He 
alone  can  cause  an  abundant  harvest.  Nor  are  they  dependent 
for  this  teaching  on  lectures,  or  sermons,  or  books.  It  is  not 
the  result  of  any  didactic  speculations.  Very  far  from  it !  The 
bright  rays  of  the  sun — the  descending  showers — ^the  floating 
zephyrs — the  bending  forests — the  waving  fields  of  gniin — the 
opening  flowers — the  ripening  fruits — and,  not  less,  the  numer- 
ous flocks  and  herds,  are  all  emphatic  and  impressive  teachers 
of  the  Divinity  which  fills  all  space.  Here  is  a  ceaseless  round 
of  moral  suasion,  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  young 
and  the  old — the  wise  and  the  ignorant — ^a  suasion  always  fresh, 
morning,  noon,  and  night ;  and,  from  the  influence  of  which,  it 
might  seem,  no  ruralist  can  abstract  himself.  Farmers,  there- 
fore, of  all  others,  are  the  most  inclined,  on  the  completion  of 
an  annual  harvest,  to  make  public  and  united  thanksgiving  to 
the  Being  who  rewards  their  labor  with  the  rich  and  diversified 
products  of  the  earth. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  original  design  of  the  autumnal 
Thanksgiving  has  been  kept  no  more  distinct  and  prominent.  It 
is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  concealed  or  denied,  that  its  observance 
has  materially  degenerated  into  a  lifeless  form.  Do  we  witness 
that  dense  crowd  in  the  house  of  God,  and  that  glowing  fervor 
manifest  in  the  days  of  our  fathers?  Business  may  be  sus- 
pended, but,  to  a  lamentable  degree,  the  day  is  one  of  recreation 
rather  than  of  Christian  worship.  Else,  why  on  that  morn  is 
the  church-going  bell  so  little  heeded  ?  Why  is  the  Sunday 
costume  so  little  removed  from  the  wardrobe  ?  Why  are  so 
many  pews  without  tenants  ?  If  the  heart  of  the  people  were 
swelling  with  gratitude,  would  the  visible  forms  inhabited  by  it 
be  thus  away  ?  Why  are  families,  each  in  groups  by  them- 
selves, wending  their  way  so  rarely  to  the  Christian  temple,  in 
obedience  to  the  proclamation  of  the  civil  magistrate  ?  No 
commentary  is  needed  on  such  an  exposition  of  facts.  The 
conclusion  is  irresistible.  It  cannot  be  evaded.  It  inscribes  its 
I  own  moral. 

I  Besides  the  religious  feature  of  the  autumnal  Thanksgiving, 
and  for  which  it  was  designed,  there  has  been,  particularly  m 
New  England,  an  incidental  one,  in  accordance  with  the  dear- 
est impulses  of  the  human  heart.  If  the  religious  feature 
should  be  even  more  obscured  than  it  now  is,  it  were  to  be 
i  hoped,  on  account  of  the  incidental  one,  the  institution  may  be 
perpetual.  We  allude  to  its  social  family  influence.  It  was 
formerly  made  the  occasion  for  perpetuating  in  undying  fresh- 
ness family  alliances  and  family  reminiscences.     Families  were 

Capid  10  a  knavish  lad,  tbas  to  make  poor  females  mad. 
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thus  kept  as  distinct  and  complete  as  were  the  separate  tribes  of 
ancient  Israel,  The  occa^on  was  to  be  one  of  feasting  as  well  as 
of  Christian  worship  ;  of  good-will  to  man  as  well  as  of  thanks* 
giving  to  God.  In  the  Church  alms  were  to  be  presented  for 
the  poor,  as  a  token  of  gratitude ;  and  they  were  not  to  be  for- 
gotten when  dtridtng  the  abundance  of  the  family  board.  And 
around  this  board  were  to  be  gathered  all  the  family  alliances 
of  the  household,  of  whatever  generation  they  may  belong,  and 
however  much  they  may  have  been  scattered  abroad  ;  children, 
and  grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren,  if  any  there  were, 
on  the  anniversary  of  Thanksgiving,  were  to  re-assemble  in 
filial  love  around  the  venerated  heads  from  whom  they  de- 
scended. Here  all  again  were  to  renew  the  mutual  and  holy 
sympathies  that  once  bound  parents  to  children,  and  children 
to  parents ;  here  all,  with  gushing  hearts,  were  to  exchange  con- 
gratulations, and  to  re-embody  the  images  of  past  joys  and 
sorrows,  as  well  as  to  -send  forward  visions  into  the  distant 
future.  What  spectacle  on  earth  can  be  more  interesting  and 
lovely  I  In  one  group  all  the  survivors  of  the  same  stock,  and 
as  if  still  one  family!  Even  the  remembrance  of 'such  family 
exhibitions,  far  in  the  retrospect  as  the  reality  now  slumbers,  is 
indeed  refreshing.  It  tells  of  delights  in  olden  times,  to  which 
the  present  generation  are  comparative  strangers.  We  may,  it 
is  true,  have  other  social  enjoyments  instead  of  those,  and 
which,  by  some,  may  be  deemed  more  than  an  equivalent ;  but 
to  octogenarians  there  is  a  saddening  deficiency  in  a  most  im- 
portant particular. 

The  nominal  observance  of  Thanksgiving  has  truly  been  ex- 
tended. In  a  majority  of  the  states  of  the  Union  there  is  an 
official  call  for  it ;  yet  t6  a  very  limited  extent  is  there  any  of 
the  social  family  manifestations  once  deemed  indispensable. 
Even  the  Thanksgiving  dinner,  for  which,  in  olden  times,  there 
was  a  long  season  of  preparation,  now  is  barely  remembered. 
Perhaps  on  the  previous  evening  a  single  article  for  the  culinary 
department  is  named  in  reference  to  it.  But  this  is  all.  There 
is  no  variety ;  there  is  no  pomp  of  provisions ;  no  display  of 
cookery ;  it  is  a  mere  every  day  affair.  Once  there  was  as 
much  family  ambition  to  acquire  notoriety  on  these  occasions, 
in  gastronomy,  as  in  later  years  for  a  marriage  banquet  or  a 
county  barbecue.  True,  the  motive  for  such  expenditure  and 
labor  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  If  there  were  half  a  cord 
of  meats,  vegetables,  and  pies  on  the  Thanksgiving  dinner- 
table,  who  would  now  be  there  to  eulogize  the  skill  with  which 
the  whole  was  made  ready,  or  for  a  practical  commentary  on 
its  excellence?     Would  the  children   and   the   grandchildren 

Love  is  a  passion  which  kindleji  honor  into  noble  acts. 
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from  the  neighborhood  or  adjoining  towns,  havincr,  perhaps, 
with  each  branch,  the  farm  dog,  repair  to  the  old  family  man- 
sion, thus  adding  fresh  life  to  the  venerable  heads,  to  the  fam- 
ily of  the  elder  son  remaining  with  them,  and  not  less  an 
unmarried  daughter  of  twoscore  and  ten  years?  Do  they 
continue  as  of  old  to  inspire,  in  country  localities,  the  interest 
once  felt  at  the  Thanksgiving  dinner-table  ?  Not  at  all.  The 
old  mansion  is  as  quiet  as  if  smitten  with  desolation.  There  is 
no  excitement ;  no  tears  of  joy  from  the  greetings  of  diatant 
loved  ones ;  no  increased  laughter  and  frolic  from  the  groups 
of  children  thus  brought  together ;  and  the  stereotype  monot- 
ony of  the  premises,  within  and  without,  seems  destined  to  a 
'  ceaseless  dominion. 

A  repetition  of  those  annual  conventions  of  the  various  scat- 
tered members  of  the  family  is  no  more  to  be  expected.  In 
the  times  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  there  was  room 
enough  for  all  the  members  of  the  family,  even  to  the  fourth 
generation,  within  the  compass  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles. 
Within  such  a  circuit  there  were  elements  of  property  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  most  ambitious ;  beyond  it  no  one  dreamed  of  em- 
igration. Here  all  were  packed  down  for  life ;  and  those  the 
most  distant  from  the  patriarchal  abode,  could  journey  thilher 
on  horseback  in  two  days,  spending  the  night  midway  with  a 
cousin.  And,  perhaps,  there  was  no  want  of  means  for  special 
communication,  on  an  emergency,  within  those  limits,  of  which 
we  could  now  rightfully  complain.  Without  railroads,  and 
even  without  good  carriage  roads,  those  family  conventions  were 
feasible,  and  attended  with  no  great  inconvenience.  As  soon  as 
the  younger  members  of  the  family  became  more  widely  dis- 
persed, those  inconveniences  were  multiplied ;  and,  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  it  is  a  matter  of  such  frequency  that  one  of  the  family 
descendants  from  the  Granite  State,  for  instance,  is  settled  in 
Lowell ;  one  in  Illinois ;  one  in  New  Orleans ;  one  in  Charles- 
ton ;  one  in  Texas ;  and  one,  perhaps,  in  California,  we  are  not 
to  expect  that  they  will  all  again,  in  company,  return  to  the 
paternal  mansion  to  participate  with  their  numerous  kindred  in 
the  festivities  of  a  Thanksgiving  dinner.  In  imagination  we 
may  revisit  those  scenes ;  but  the  realities  belonged  mostly  to 
a  past  generation.  Instead  of  those  realities,  we  have,  as  a 
substitute,  artificial  wants,  only  to  a  limited  degree,  ever  to  be 
satisfied,  and  what  may  be  called  the  national  glory  of  a  coun- 
try, extended  from  one  ocean  to  the  other.  The  substitute  and 
the  old-fashioned  reality  have  about  the  same  relative  value  in 
the  purposes  of  life,  that  gold  leaf  has  to  the  compact  mass 
from  which  it  was  educed  ;  the  one  to  be  exhibited  for  the  ad- 
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miration  of  the  gazing  multitude,  and  the  other  to  be  deposited 
in  the  pocbet,  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  worth. 

As  the  younger  portions  of  my  readers  may  not  generally  ex-   oq 
pect  to  see  another  of  those  old-fashioned  Thanksgiving  dinners    3 
in  the  country,  we  will  here,  from  an  old  manuscript,  furnish  an 
account  of  one.     The  locality  was  in  the  renowned  county  of 
Berkshire ;  and  the  dinner  was  provided  under  the  supervision 
of  a  venerable  mother  in  the  Bay  State,  the  wife  of  Deacon 
Isiiiah  Seaborn.     The  manuscript  bears  the  date  of  1805,  and    p 
the  dinner  was  probably    in    the  previous  year — a  period  mid- 
way between  that  when  all  the  members  of  a  family  were  hud- 
dled into  a  single  county,  and  that  of  1850,  when  they  are, 
seemingly,  dispersed  over  the  whole  creation. 

Deacon  Seaborn  was  a  direct  descendant  from  one  of  the  early 
settlers  in  New  England;  and  there  were  many  incidents  and 
anecdotes  connected  with  the  history  of  his  ancestors  that  would 
amuse  the  reader,  but  our  prescribed  limits  do  not  allow  the  di- 
gression needed  in  their  introduction.     He  inherited  no  small 
share  of  the  prominent  characteristics  of  his  ancestors^  being 
punctilious  in  the  performance  of  religious  duties,  and  was  a 
rigid  republican  from  principle  as  well  as  from  habit.     His  edu- 
cation was  of  the  better  sort  among   the  yeomanry.     Books 
then,  it  is  well  known,  were  scarce,  but  he  was  well  informed  in 
relation  to  all  matters  of  general  interest.     In  personal  appear- 
ance he  was  a1:»o  truly  venerable.    His  figure  was  tall  and  erect ; 
his   countenance  pensive  and  intelligent;   and  his   dress   was 
comely,  although  mostly  from  articles  manufactured  in  his  own 
family.    In  addition  to  this,  now  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  with 
a  high  forehead  and  a  profusion  of  long,  white  locks,  he  would 
have  given  dignity  to  the  bench  of  our  first  courts  or  the  most 
elevated  legislative  hall  in  the  country.     Deacon  Seaborn  mar- 
ried young,  and  from  the  time  of  wedlock  had  occupied  the 
same  farm ;  first,  like  most  persons  in  the  neighborhood  at  that 
day,  a  resident  in  a  log  cabin,  and  subsequently  in  a  frame  house, 
from  time  to  time  enlarged  and  improved,  till  it  became  one  of 
the  most  spacious  mansions  in  that  part  of  the  country.    By  in- 
dustry, good  management,  and  economy,  he  was  always  easy  in 
his  circumstances,  contributing  beyond  what  was  customary  to 
objects  of  public  utility.     In  addition  to  regular  taxes,  the  lar- 
der of  his  minister  was  often  replenished  from  the  stores  of  his 
own  family.     This  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  features  in  rural 
life.     The  bestowment,  in  this  manner^  every  now  and  then,  of 
a  leg  of  bacon,  a  few  pounds  of  butter,  a  cheese,  or  a  bag  of 
meal,  exert  a  moral  influence  far  greater  than  their  intnnsic 
value.     They  are  not  viewed  as  charities,  but  as  tokens  of  good- 
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For  any  man  to  match  above  his  rank,  is  but  to  sell  his  liberty. 
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wiH;  and  hence,  produce  a  response  the  most  refreshing  to 
the  springs  of  social  life.  Liberal  as  were  his  contributions, 
they  did  not  impoverish  the  giver.  They  were  like  bread  cast 
upon  the  water,  yielding  in  time  a  twofold  return  ;  and  they,  no 
doubt,  had  their  weight  in  securing  to  him  the  title  by  which  he 
was  always  known,  mdicative  of  a  kind  of  premiership  in  the 
church,  though  an  office  without  pecuniary  reward.    » 

In  all  the  relations  of  life,  Deacoa  Seaborn  ranked  with  the 
most  honored  class  of  his  generation ;  and,  in  the  size  of  his  fam- 
ily, there  was  no  approximation  to  the  decline  which  has  been 
so  general  among  the  descendants  of  the  pilgrims.  In  the  early 
history  of  New  England,  it  ^was  no  unusual  thing  that  there 
were  in  the  family  twelve  or  fifteen  children,  and  occasionally 
the  number  was  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  among  the  more  aristo- 
cratic portions  of  the  community.  If  we  recollect  right.  Gov- 
ernors John  Winthrop,  and  Joseph  Dudley,  of  Massachusetts, 
had  between  them  two  full  dozens ;  not,  indeed,  that  they  raised 
children  as  a  joint  stock  concern ;  nothing  more  is  intended,  than 
that  in  one  count,  the  children  of  the  two  made  the  number 
twenty-four.  And  Governor  William  Bradford,  of  Plymouth, 
had  fifteen.  Deacon  Seaborn  had  as  many,  wanting  one.  At 
the  present  time,  a  general  family  exuberance  of  the  kind  would 
produce  an  overwhelming  panic.  Revulsion  and  poverty  would 
raise  their  hideous  fronts,  more  frightful  than  the  Asiatic  chol- 
era. Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  young  men  do  not 
marry  at  all ;  because  the  conventional  forms  of  society  requii*e 
such  an  outlay  in  the  case  of  two  or  three  babies,  they  shrink 
from  the  responsibility.  And,  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  frequently  occurring  defalcations  among  clerks  and  fac- 
tors have  their  origin  in  such  overstrained  responsibilities  ? 

In  the  days  of  Governor  Bradford,  and  even  as  late  as  those 
of  Deacon  Seaborn,  it  was  not  so.  The  latter  was  repeatedly 
knowji  to  assert,  that  every  additional  child  born  to  him  added 
at  least  five -hundred  dollars  to  Lis  estate.  In  those  days  parents 
were  not  impoverished  by  the  raising  of  children — no  matter 
how  many  they  bad — the  cost  was  but  a  small  sum  ;  and  they 
soon  became  so  efficient,  as  to  be  able  to  earn  what  would  be 
sufficient  to  repay  the  whole,  with  interest.  An  intimation  like 
this  may  at  once  be  repudiated,  as  shockingly  sordid ;  as  behind 
the  age ;  that  no  man  of  refined  and  exalted  feelings  can  admit 
the  thought  of  having  children,  in  reference  to  their  being  of  any 
use  to  their  parents ;  nay,  on  the  contrary,  each  must  have  a 
nurse  or  hired  attendant  and  a  medical  adviser  within  a  fish-horn 
call,  till  confirmed  in  irreclaimable  effeminacy  and  helplessness. 
Such  was  not  the  doctrine  of  Governor  Bradford  or  Deacon 
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Seaborn.  Such  is  not  the  doctrine  of  any  who  show  their  good 
sense  in  resisting  the  most  ridiculous  and  absurd  usages  of  the 
year  1850.  If  men  simply  want  dolls  and  other  household  or- 
naments, it  is  far  more  economical  to  have  those  made  of  wax ; 
and,  for  the  ornaments,  to  supply  their  halls  and  parlors  with 
ottomans,  and  girandoles,  and  chandeliers,  and  mirrors,  and 
sUituary.  These  will  last  for  a  lifetime,  without  the  daily  ex- 
pense of  medicine  and  medical  advice.  Wives  that  neither 
have  the  knowledge,  or  disposition,  or  physical  capacity »  to 
perform  domestic  labor;  and  children  that  never  will  bo  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  are  the  most  expensive  furniture  a 
man  can  possess. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Deacon  Seaborn  had  fourteen  chil- 
dren— seven  sons  and  seven  daughters.  According  to  the  preju- 
dices or  superstitions  of  the  time,  the  youngest  son  should, 
doubtless,  have  been  a  physician.  Such  was  not  his  destiny. 
The  thing  was  not  thought  of,  or  there  was  no  faith  in  such  an 
hypothesis.  All  the  sons  were  respectable  farmers.  The  eldest, 
Elijah,  settled  down,  with  a  family,  on  the  homestead ;  died  at 
ihe  age  of  fifty.  All  his  children  save  three  were  daughters. 
The  names  of  the  three  sons  were  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Jephtha. 
The  first  married  and  settled  at  home,  to  preserve  the  family 
succession.  Aaron  became  a  minister  of  high  literary  attain- 
ments, and  at  the  period  in  question  was  President  of  Laurel 
Orove  University ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  Jephtha  was  a  senator 
in  Congress  from  a  neighboring  state,  previously  having  been 
one  of  Its  judicial  functionaries.  Of  him  more  will  appear  in  the 
sequel.  The  daughters  were  all  reputably  married  and  had 
children,  mostly  to  farmers ;  but  some  of  them  had  sons  that 
became  eminent  in  the  legal  profession,  and  one  in  the  navy 
acquired  reputation  on  board  the  celebrated  frigate  Philadelphia, 
whose  disastrous  fato  seemed  to  partake  more  of  romance  than 
fact.  There  were  assembled,  on  the  oceasion  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  including  children,  grandchildren,  and  great-grand- 
children, in  all  ninety-eight ;  being  an  average  of  seven  to  each 
one  in  the  second  grade  of  descent ;  a  number  not  so  great  as  it 
would  have  been  ten  years  afterward  by  nearly  one  half — ^for 
these  family  progressive  multiplications  are  like  money  invested 
at  compound  interest,  creating  a  final  amount  almost  incredibly 
large.  How  else  is  it  that  the  population  of  this  country  has 
risen,  in  a  little  more  than  two  centuries,  from  a  few  handfuls  of 
men,  scattered  along  the  Atlantic  shore,  to  more  than  twenty 
millions  ?  And  how  else  can  it  be  estimated  that  in  another 
half  century  or  so  it  will  rise  to  one  hundred  millions  ? 

We  have  no  particular  fondness  for  a  discursive  habit  of 
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writing;  but,  some  how  or  other,  we  have  occupied  space  »uflEicient 
for  a  chapter,  and  as  yet  have  not  reached  the  subject  contem- 
plated. Our  design  was  to  give  a  description  of  an  old-fashioned 
New  Snglaad  Thanksgiving  dmner,  with  all  its  paraphernalia, 
social  and  culinary,  as  a  painter  would  give  an  olden- times  por- 
trait, with  olden-times  costume,  to  convey  idea  to  another  gen- 
eration of  existing  fiushions  in  dress,  as  well  as  truthful  delineation 
of  the  features.  This  was  our  design,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
manuscript  alluded  to,  we  shall  now  endeavor  to  effect  it.  Had 
we  space  for  a  few  paragraphs  on  the  patchwork  architecture 
of  a  new  country,  we  would  present  Deacon  Seaborn's  mansion, 
with  all  its  conveniences  and  deformiiies,  and  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  the  room  having  capacity  to  accommodate  one  hundred 
persons  at  a  bountiful  feast.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  reader 
know  there  was  such  a  room,  with  a  table  of  such  dimensions 
that  all  could  collect  around  it,  no  two  having  occasion  for  a  col- 
listion  of  the  elbows.  Such  collisions,  where  gravies  and  sweet- 
meats are  among  the  leading  staples,  are  but  little  less  to  be 
avoided  thati  collisions  of  steamboats.  The  latter  may  be  the 
more  destructive  of  life,  but  the  effects  of  the  former  are  the 
more  to  be  dreaded  on  new  clothing  and  clean  tal>le  linen.  Nor 
were  the  guests  obliged  to  eat  their  dinner  while  on  the  wins 
or  located  on  a  block  of  timber ;  all  had  chairs  duly  arrange^ 
and  they  eat,  and  drank,  and  gave  healths,  and  made  speecnes, 
with  as  much  regularity  and  effect,  as  can  be  done  at  the  Astor 
House,  where  6ve  dollars  per  head  for  such  a  dinner  would  be 
cheap  fare.  The  day  was  also  remarkably  fine,  for  one  in  the 
latter  part  of  November.  Not  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen,  nor  was 
it  too  cold  for  comfort.  '  The  table  was  so  covered  over  and 
borne  down  with  the  provisions,  that  it  might  seemingly  have 
groaned  under  the  pressure ;  and  Providence  was,  as  it  were, 
intent  in  guarding  against  any  inclemency  that  might  interfere 
with  the  free  enjoyment  of  it. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  superfluous  to  say  that  the  t^ble  was 
spread  with  linen  white  as  the  purest  snow,  and,  although  of 
domestic  production,  overlaid  with  curious  figures  and  devices^, 
that  would  well  have  compared  with  the  best  specimens  of  for- 
eign damask.    And  the  numerous  dishes,  although  without  ^old 
enamel,  were  as  white  and  fair  as  the  dozen  plump  maiden 
I  bosoms  that  were  to  grace  the  feast,  scattered  around  the  table 
i  at  regular  intervals,  like  so  many  precious  eems  in  rich  jewelry. 
!  For  us  the  posthumous  details  of  eating  and  drinking  furnish  no 
I  attraction.    We  have  no  taste  for  gastronomic  lectures ;  yet,  as  we 
I  write  for  others  and  no^or  ourselves,  the  bill  of  fare  will  be  pre- 
sented.    At  each  end  of  the  table  was  a  twenty-pound  roast  tur- 
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kej,  as  if  toMsign  to  the  most  lord  I  j  of  the  feathered  race  stalions 
of  corresponding  dignity.  Towering  as  were  their  physical  pro- 
portions, the  rich  odor  of  their  savory, seasoning  bore  equal  tes- 
timony to  the  agency  they  would  exercise  in  the  ends  now  to  be 
accomplished.  Midway  between  the  two,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  table,  was  placed  the  rich  burgomaster  of  provisions,  called 
a  chicken  pie,  twenty -seven  inches  in  diameter,  in  magnitude 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  sun  in  the  solar  system.  This  pie, 
which  is  formed  wholly  of  the  choicest  parts  of  fowls,  enriched 
and  seasoned  with  a  profusion  of  butter  and  pepper,  and  covered 
with  an  excellent  puff-paste,  is  an  indispensable  item  in  a  good 
and  true  Yankee  Thanksgiving  dinner ;  the  size  of  the  pie  denot- 
ing the  gratitude  of  the  party  that  prepares  the  feast.  Inter- 
mediate, either  way,  between  the  chicken  pie  apd  the  princely 
gobbler,  were  alternately  placed  surloins  of  beef,  roasted  geese 
and  ducks,  boiled  hams,  boiled  mutton*  pasted  pork,  and  boiled 
tongues,  so.  that  there  was  barely  space  for  the  countless  num- 
ber of  dishes  for  cooked  vegetables,  pickles,  celery,  jellies,  gravies, 
and  the  like.  Allowing  the  roasted  gobblers  to  be  40lb. ;  the 
roasted  beef  601b. ;  the  boiled  hams  and  mutton  to  be  501b. ; 
and  the  roasted  geese  and  ducks,  with  boiled  fowls  and  tongues, 
to  be  OOlb. — probably  below  the  reality — and  we  shall  here 
have  two  hundred  pounds  of  the  choicest  meats,  cooked  in  the 
best  possible  manner,  for  one  country  Thanksgiving  dinner. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  meats,  with  their  accompanying  ad- 
juncts, were  designed  to  form,  on  such  an  occasion,  only  a  kind 
of  prologue  to  the  principal  entertainment ;  the  assault  to  be 
made  upon  them  was  to  bear  about  the  same  relation  to  the 
ulterior  movement  that  a  skirmish  has  to  a  general  battle. 
There  was  a  side- table,  and  there  were  anterooms,  displaying 
the  materials  for  a  second,  and  for  any  succeeding  course.  The 
usual  calculation  was  to  have  a  huge  pumpkin  ^ie  in  readiness 
for  each  individual,  arid  an  equal  number  of  apple,  and  also  of 
mince,  they  being  of  somewhat  reduced  dimensions,  varying 
from  a  gross  to  a  gross  and.  a  half  of  square  inches  upon  the 
surface  of  each.  It  was  by  no  means  expected  that  all  was  to 
be  eaten  at  this  time ;  it  was  the  provision  for  the  entire  season 
of  Thanksgiving.  '  And  besides  the  pies,  there  were  enormous 
puddings,  sweetmeats,  cake,  nuts,  apples,  and  other  fruits,  too 
numerous  to  be  enumerated. 

Next  followed  the  grand. onslaught,  adopting  an  expressive 
word  from  Hudibras,  now  neitrly  obsolete,  like  the  good  old- 
fashioned  steel- pronged  table- forks ;  both  too  valuable  to  be 
discarded  by  sensible  people.  For  onit^yre  intend  to  use  this 
word  as  long  as  we  live,  whether  lexitc^raphers  like  it  or  not. 
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because  we  know  no  other  word  that  80  fully  presents  the  idea 
to  be  conveyed  by  it.  And  we  also  here  present  our  protest 
against  the  ostracism  of  the  table  implement  mentioned,  and 
the  substitution  of  the  silver  fork  in  its  place ;  the  latter  answer- 
ing the  essential  purposes  of  the  former  about  as  well  as  a 
feather  from  the  wing  of  the  beautiful  swan  would  answer  the 
purposes  of  the  scalpel  in  surgical  operations.  The  simple  pro- 
cess of  eating  was  much  the  same  fifty  years  ago  that  it  is  at 
Sreseoty  save  what  has  attended  the  substitution  on  which  we 
ere  comment.  At  t^at  time,  when  the  edibles  were  reduced 
to  proper  dimensions,  they  were  conveyed  to  the  mouth  by  the 
agency  of  the  knife  and  fork,  whereas,  at  the  present  time,  the 
traasition  is  made  hy  the  joint  agency  of  the  substitute  of  the 
fork  and  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand ;  an  improvement,  in  the 
estimation  of  fashionable  brainless  epicures,  of  equal  valu0  to 
the  discoveries  in  phrenology !  If  the  time  should  ever  come 
when  our  food  is  to  be  solely  a  vegetable  diet,  for  which  the 
silver  fork  was  designed,  we  will  cheerfully  withdraw  our  caveat. 
Deacon  Seaborn's  guests  gave  substantial  proof  that  they  rel- 
ished the  dinner.  There  was  little  ceremony,  and  less  of  pa- 
rade ;  yet  the  gratified  hospitality,  the  urbanity,  and  the  dignity 
of  the  deacon  and  his  wife,  would  have  made  the  occasion 
most  interesting  even  to  a  stranger.  The  conversation  during 
the  repast,  though  chiefly  employed  in  comparing  the  respec- 
tive qualities  of  the  several  dishes,  and  explaming  the  manner 
of  their  preparation.  Was  more  attractive  than  a  discussion  of 
the  same  subjects  would  have  been  at  a  nobleman's  table.  And 
the  nests  were  so  arranged  that  there  was  no  lack  of  little 
squads  all  about  the  table  to  bring  up  family  reminiscences,  jwd 
to  exchange  local  knowledge  with  each  other,  so  that  the  whole 
presented  one  of  the  most  happy  groups  ever  brought  together. 
Here  was  old  age  and  childhood — ^rustic  simplicity,  mod  the 
more  polished  specimens  of  fashionable  life — female  elegaqce 
with  bright  eyes  and  playful  wit,  and  by  its  side  the  athletic 
arm  and  the  sunburnt  visage — yet,  all  descended  from  the 
same  stock,  and  each  giving  to  the  picture  features  of  peculiar 
beauty. 

On  the  removal  of  the  table-cloth  there  was  due  preparation  for 
a  more  elevated  tone  of  entertainment.  The  more  ordinary 
instincts  of  life  having  been  appeased,  scope  was  now  allowed 
for  an  exhibition  of  sentiment,  o^  familiar  colloquy,  of  innocent 
repartee,  and  it  may  t)e  added,  of  genuine  eloquence.  So  far 
as  drinking  was  introduced,  it  was  a  mere*  matter  of  form,  for 
Deacon  Seaborn  wa8^%  temperance  man  in  advance  of  his  age. 
Kvery  now  and  then  the  colloquial  enjoyment  of  the  party 
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would  be  interrupted  bj  some  sadden  expression  of  well-ar- 
ranged thought,  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  legislative 
assembly  of  men.  Not  less  than  a  dozen  regular  speeches  were 
made.  We  have  room  for  nothing  more  than  an  abstract  of 
two,  which  will  be  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole.  Deacon  Sea- 
born occupied  the  chair  at  one  end  of  the  long  table,  and  his 
eldest  surviving  son,  usually,  in  the  town,  known  as  Squire 
Seaborn,  occupied  the  chair  at  the  opposite  end.  The  Rev. 
Aaron  Seaborn  was  on  the  right  of  his  grandfather,  and  oppo- 
site was  his  venerable,  grand  mother.  Opposite  the  place  of 
the  burgomaster  of  the  feast  was  Senator  Jephtha,  and  facing 
him  was  his  wife,  with  a  charming  daughter,  of  sixteen  and  eigh- 
teen, on  either  side.  The  others  were  arranged  for  convenience 
in  carving  and  other  honors  of  the  table,  all  of  suitable  Rge  I 
being  brought  into  requisition,  the  younger  children  with  then* 
parents,  and  the  young  men  and  young  women  in  such  rela- 
tions of  proximity  as  to  conduce  most  to  chastened  and  enli- 
vened sociability.  All  this  was  arranged  by  Squire  Seaborn,  as 
a  kind  of  grand  marshal,  for  the  duties  of  which  he  was  so  much 
distinguished,  th{it  on  all  public  occasions  he  was  a  sort  of  ex 
officio  for  any  such  service. 

Here  Squire  Seaborn  proposed  the  health  of  his  father  and 
mother,  from  whom  the  numerous  family  present  had  descended. 
All  filled  their  glasses — some  with  wine,  some  with  lemonade, 
and  some  with  water;  and  then,  as  by  one  feeling  of  impulse, 
without  being  requested,  all  rose,  and  while  standing  drank  to 
the  health  of  the  venerable  pair !  The  sight,  to  a  spectator, 
must  have  been  overpowering,  like  a  full  hemisphere  of  the 
most  brilliant  light  on  a  sudden  cast  upon  the  organs  of  human 
vision.  Who  could  have  witnessed  it  without  emotion  ?  What 
a  concentration  of  elements  for  the  most  gifted  pencil  1  What 
expounder  of  moral  truth  can,  in  the  language  of  letters,  indite 
a  discourse  of  such  overwhelming  power  ? 

AH  affain  became  seated,  save  the  sainted  and  beloved  patri- 
arch. He  stood  silent  for  some  minutes,  apparently  suppress- 
ing the  inward  swelling  of  a  bosom  now  overtaxed  almost  be- 
yond his  control.  Then  tears  were  removed ;  and  at  last,  with 
difficulty,  he  was  able  to  speak — "  Beloved  children,  gnindchil- 
dren,  and  great-grandchildren !  If  ever  mortal  lived  to  see  the 
measure  of  his  own  bibs  filled  to  overflowing,  I  am  that  mortal  1 
What  could  I  desire  more?  True,  if  aught  of  this  world  can 
make  life  sweet,  it  is  the  assemblage  of  dear  ones  now  before  me ; 
and  not  one  of  the  number  of  whom  I  need  feel  ashamed,  and  of 
some  a  prince  might  feel  proud!  Wei^  my  life  still  to  be 
spared  till  another  Thanksgiving  anniversary,  could  I  then  ex- 
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pect  to  meet  you  all  here  as  you  now  are  ?  It  would  be  unwise 
to  mar  our  present  joy  by  prying  into  the  future ;  by  imagin- 
ing what  may  and  probably  will  take  place  before  the  close  of 
another  calendar  year.  While  life  is  continued  to  us,  it  is  our 
sanctioned  privilege  to  feast  on  its  rich  dainties  ;  and  while  we 
are  continued  in  the  possession  of  it,  to  devote  the  talents  grant- 
ed us  to  the  eqd  for  which  they  are  designed.  For  one,  I  feel 
like  waiting  in  patience  till  my  appointed  change  shall  come ; 
knowing,  as  did  the  apostle,  if  good  to  live,  it  is  better  for  the 
Christian  to  die  V     Here  the  speaker  was  obliged  to  desist — 

I,  his  feelings  not  allowinfir  him  to  give  further  utterance.  It  would 
be  in  vain  to  describe  the  effect  of  these  few  words.  The  chil- 
dren sobbed  aloud.  Those  in  the  next  grade  of  years  above 
them  were  uoable  to  restrain  their  youthful  bosoms.  The 
th robbings  might  seemingly  have  been  heard  as  well  as  seen. 
And  the  others  present,  of  the  more  advanced  ems  of  human 
life,  mused  in  sadness.  The  falling  tear  was  the  only  response 
they  could  make.  After  some  little  delay,  Deacon  Seaborn  pro- 
posed drinking  to  the  memory  of  the  Pilgrim  ancestors. 

All  eyes  were  instantly  raised.  It  was  known  this  toast  was 
designed  to  draw  forth  something  more  full  on  the  subject  to 
which  it  related,  than  had  hitherto  dropped  in  the  de.^uItory 
remarks  of  different  individuals  present.  It  would  be  construc- 
tive treason,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  an  autumnal  Thanksgiving, 
OLthe  anniversary  of  the  Plymouth  landing,  not  to  di8cuss  this 

g  I  suDJect  in  all  its  length  and  breadth.  There  was  present  a 
learned  divine,  the  Reverend  chaplain  of  the  day,  and  a  states- 
man of  no  inferior  distinction.  Of  them,  in  particular,  Deacon 
Seaborn  must  have  been  proud.  And  proud  of  them  would 
have  been  their  father,  Elijah  Seaborn,  had  he  been  permitted 
to  live  and  witness  their  eminence.  And  who  then  present  was 
not  proud  of  the  relationship  ?  Indeed,  if  there  is  anything  of 
this  world  truly  precious  in  the  estimation  of  the  aged  parent, 
it  is  the  respectability  and  the  happiness  of  his  children  and 
more  remote  descendants.  It  was  for  some  time  a  matter  of 
doubt  which  of  the  two  grandsons  alluded  to  would  respond  to 
the  deacon's  toast.  Perhaps  the  female  portion  of  the  assem- 
blage would  have  preferred  hearing  the  chaplain,  in  the  expeo- 
!  tation  of  something  particularly  in  accordance  wiih  his  profes- 
*   sion,  and,  of  course,  m  harmony  with  their  sympathies,  always 

g  I  responsive  to  the  sweet  accents  of  Christian  doctrine  and  Christian 

I  morals.     The  male  portion  might  have  preferred  an  exposition 

of  civil  liberty  in  reference  to  the  pilgrims.     On  this  matter  the 

pilgrims  were  verily  in  great  advance  of  the  age  in  which  they 

I  lived.     To  discuss  this,  the  senator  judge  very  naturally  would 

W^  ahcMild  Bcora  a  pleaeore,  if  it  give  another  pain. 
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have  been  the  more  competent ;  or,  if  not  the  more  competent, 
more  familiar  with  topics  relating  to  civil  government.  All 
present  having  such  preferences,  in  this,  were  to  be  gratified ; 
for  by  the  time  the  assemblage  became  duly  quieted  and  poised 
for  catching  every  word  that  might  fall  from  the  orator.  Judge 
Seaborn  arose  and  addressed  his  kinsfolks  as  follows : 

"  One  hundred  and  eighty-four  years  since,  wanting  about  thir- 
ty-five days,  the  Mayflower  might  have  been  seen  approaching  the 
shores  of  Plymouth.  What  heart  among  the  tenants  of  that 
vessel,  with  Christian  equanimity,  could  have  indulged  anticipa- 
tions of  the  destiny  before  them  ?  Where  were  the  habitations 
to  receive  and  shelter  them  in  all  those  desolate  and  snow-clad 
regions  ?  Where  were  the  hearths  and  the  fires  around  which 
they  were  to  cluster  during  the  long  and  cold,  winter  on  which 
they  were  just  entering?  Where  were  the  storehouses  ajid 
the  larders  from  which  their  daily  supplies  of  food  were  to  be 
drawn  ?  Where  were  those  hygeian  instrumentalities  required 
in  every  community  ?  Or,  where  were  the  consecrated  tem- 
ples in  which  they  were  to  hold  public  communion  with  their 
Maker?  You  are  all  familiar  with  their  history.  It  is  not 
needful  that  any  recitals  from  it  be  here  made.  There  is  no 
marvel  that  famine  and  disease  made  such  desolation  among 
them !  It  is  rather  a  marvel  that  they  were  not  all  cut  off; 
that  any  should  have  remained,  from  whose  loins  a  goodly 
nation  has  been  bom ;  to  which  we  trace  our  own  family  lin- 
eage I  We  may  know  all  the  facts  in  that  history,  but  #e 
cannot  fully  realize  them,  any  more  than  we  can  realize,  gener- 
ally, facts  in  philosophy  or  history  with  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  which  we  have  never  been  placed  in  proximity.  Be- 
sides, in  this  there  is  so  much  apparent  romance — so  much 
extraordinary  incident  surpassing  all  other  history,  instead  of 
realizing  the  truth  as  in  other  cases,  we  are  actually  bewildered 
and  amazed.  Suppose  there  were  now  placed,  along  the  line 
of  this  table  on  one  of  the  walls,  an  extended  picture,  in  great 
perfection,  of  the  landing  of  the  company  of  the  Mayflower, 
the  22d  of  December,  1620,  each  individual  in  the  figure  and 
costume  of  life;  all  exhibiting  their  respective  mental  and 
social  attributes — one  bowed  down  with  disease  and  exhaustion 
— one  in  the  attitude  of  devotion — one  with  all  the  delineajtions 
of  despair  on  the  countenance — and  all  shivering  with  cold ; — 
we  might  admire  the  skill  of  the  painter,  but  even  that,  pre- 
senting as  much  as  possible  the  circumstances  attending  and 
surrounding  tiiat  plighted  band  in  conLrast  with  the  circumstan- 
ces of  this  occasion,  would  not  enable  us  to  realize  the  scene  as 
it  ought  to  be  realized.     We  often  complain  that  our  faith  is 
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defective  because  we  cannot  tiike  bold  of  the  future  and  resolve 
it  into  distinct,  vivid,  and  tangible  forms,  analogous  to  those  of 
life  bovering  about  us.  But  this  is  an  infirmity  of  humanity ; 
and  oar  retrospective  powers  are  nearly  as  defective  as  our  pros- 
pective powers.  So  long  as  we  live  in  the  flesh,  neither  the 
images  of  faith  nor  memory  will  be  like  the  realities  of  the  pres- 
ent time. 

As  much  as  has  been  said  and  written  respecting  our  Plym- 
outh ancestors,  it  may  be  that  there  are  points  in  their  character 
not  duly  understood.  Not  a  few  have  represented  them  as  fur- 
nishing more  perfect  models  of  man  than  is  elsewhere  found  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Others  have  lacked  in  charity,  when 
setting  forth  their  character.  Their  eulogists  have  seen  so  much 
in  them  to  admire,  that,  in  speaking  of  them,  they  have  laid 
aside  philosophical  investigation,  and  adopted  the  language  of 
rhapsody.  It  b  not  proposed,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  enter 
into  an  analysis  of  the  elements  which  gave  roost  prominence  to 
them  as  Christians  or  civilians.  Their  advocates  should  not  pre- 
tend that  they  were  exempt  from  human  weakness.  It  is  sufiS- 
cient  that  thev  be  set  forth  as  individuals  of  the  highest  grade 
of  moral  excellence  in  their  day  ;  and  that,  as  the  founders  of  a 
new  nation,  in  all  the  attributes  of  political  wisdom  and  fore- 
cast, they  rose  vastly  above  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  No 
one,  it  might  seem,  can  deny  this  ;  yet,  it  would  be  wonderfully 
paradoxical,  if  they  were  wholly  untouched  and  unharmed  by 
the  errors  and  usages  of  those  with  whom  they  had  intimate 
connection.  In  religion,  the  age  was  one  of  blind  bigotry  and 
heartless  persecution.  In  civil  government,  it  was  one  of  igno- 
rance and  gross  tyranny.  The  moral  darkness  of  the  dark  apes 
still,  like  the  darkness  of  Egypt,  was  scarcely  penetrable.  The 
fire  of  truth  had  barely  begun  to  burn.  The  light  of  that  fire 
had  scarcely  begun  to  be  visible.  Nor  can  it  be  presumed  that 
A  few  men  would  emerge  from  such  an  age  wholly  free  from  the 
general  prominent  characteristics  of  all  around  them,  and  in  coh- 
tact  with  them.  To  suppose  it,  would  be  as  unphilosophical  as 
to  suppose  one  can  be  constantly  occupied  in  compounding  med- 
icme,  and  still  not  have  his  clothes  impregnated  with  the  odors ; 
or  that  one  can  carry  charcoal  to  market  and  not  have  his  face 
marked  with  the  evidence  of  his  trade. 

In  judging  of  the  motives  and  characters  of  our  feHow-men 
of  another  age,  and  under  less  favorable  circumstaneeafor  moral 
and  mental  culture  than  we  enjoy,  we  are  not  sufficintly  accus- 
tomed to  make  the  allowances  to  which  they  ire  entitled.  In 
an  age  where  the  rights  of  conscience,  in  matters  of  religion, 
have  no  recognized  existence,  or  are  treated  as  the  chimeras  of 
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the  imagination,  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  to  see  even  those 
who  had  been  the  victims  of  unmitigated  persecution,  set  an  ex- 
ample of  that  toleration  now  deemed  the  prerogative  of  every 
son  and  daughter  of  Adam.  And  hence,  knowing  what  we  do 
of  human  nature,  those  of  our  first  American  ancestors  who  had 
been  the  victims  of  hierarchical  proscription,  penalties,  and  disa- 
bilities, were  not  to  be  expected,  in  founding  a  new  ecclesiastical 
regimen,  to  recognize  principles  then  unknown  to  the  world. 
This  was  to  be  the  result  of  a  process  requiring  time.  The  hu- 
'  man  intellect  does  not  thus,  without  progressive  development, 
occupy  such  unwonted  elevations.  They,  doubtless,  had  some 
faint  gleaming  of  this  religious  liberty — some  feeble  forecast  of 
fraternal  recognitions  of  equality  among  the  disciples  of  the 
same  Saviour ;  yet,  the  full  exhibition  of  this  lofty  conception 
was  reserved  for  their  descendants ;  as  the  honor  of  building  the 
ancient  temple  was  not  allowed  to  David,  but  permitted  to  one 
more  favored  in  lineal  descent.  And,  it  may  be  affirmed  with 
great  confidence,  that  history  does  not,  in  seyeral  important  par- 
ticulars, furnish  a  case  parallel  with  that  of  the  settlement  of 
New  England.  The  Plymouth  pioneers  were  neither  a  band  of 
vagrants  nor  outlaws — they  were  neither  paupers  nor  reckless 
adventurers  in  search  of  wealth,  or  fame,  or  political  power. 
So  far  ^  an  inference  may  be  drawn  from  known  facts,  it  is  safe 
to  say,  they. were  governed  by  high  and  honorable  motives.  It 
is  possible,  and  even  probable,  that  there  were  those  in  their 
number  not  insensible  to  the  ordinary  human  passions  for  honor- 
able worldly  eminence  and  distinction ;  and,  that  all  might  have 
partaken  in  the  usual  degree,  with  persons  in  their  grade  of  life, 
of  the  attributes  of  human  Infirmity.  This  is  not  aenied.  But 
it  is  not  a  fact,  that,  as  a  whole,  they  were  fi;ovemed  mainly 
by  considerations  that  governed  the  best  class  of  the  best  society 
in  that  age  of  the  world. 

.  In  matters  of  civil  liberty  they  had  made  more  proficiency.  Here 
their  perceptions  had  become  far  more  clear,  and  their  purposes 
far  more  distinct.  Of  this  no  proof  is  needed.  The  principles 
they  promulgated  have  been  recognized,  and  are  spreading  to  the 
western  edge  of  the  continent ;  and  their  praise,  ere  long,  will 
be  read  of  all  men,  in  the  Old  World  as  well  as  the  New.  And, 
as  much  as  our  ancestors  may  be  admired  for  their  just  appre- 
ciation of  equal  rights  in  civil  liberty,  it  would  be  well  if  their 
views  were  as  widely  adopted  on  the  subject  of  universal  edu- 
cation. If  government  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  it  is 
most  evident  the  people  are  to  be  made  capable  of  maintaining 
it.  Under  an  elective  franchise,  the  government  cannot  be  ex- 
pected, in  intelligence,  to  rise  above  the  people.     Both  will,  or- 
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tbe  first-fruits  at  the  altar  of  truth.    Hiero,  King  of  Syracuse, 
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dinarily,  be  on  the  same  level.  If  the  mass  of  the  people  is  ig- 
norant, the  presumption  is,  their  rulers  will  be  a  clan  of  knaves. 
To  prevent  this,  the  people  must  be  enlightened ;  primarily 
effected  by  a  univei-sal  dissemination  of  the  element^  of  educa- 
tion, and  then  by  those  miscellaneous  processes  always  in  the 
wake  of  good  schools.  The  foundation  laid  in  New  England 
for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and,  more  or  less,  since  extended 
to  other  states  of  the  American  Union,  gives  the  pilgrim  fathers 
a  claim  for  renown  that  shall  run  parallel  with  the  duration  of 
the  country  they  colonized  and  subdued.  Had  thej  done  nothing 
else  entitling  them  to  an  imperishable  fame,  this  should  give 
ihem  rank  with  the  wisest  and  best  men  who  have  ever  lived. 
It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  benefits — not  to  Americans 
simply,  but,  in  the  end,  to  the  IfUman  family — that  will  result 
from  the  philanthropic  views  on  this  subject.  These  views  must 
in  time  revolotionise  the  world.  In  time,  they  will  reach  ev- 
ery dark  corner  of  the  earth.  They  can  no  more  be  confined 
than  material  light;  They  will  resist  every  obstacle,  and  the 
more  they  are  hated  by  demagogues  and  tyrants,  the  more 
they  will  be  cherished  by  the  wise  and  good ;  and  some  of  us 
may  live  to  see  these  principles  carried  into  the  darkest  places 
of  heathenism,  preparatory  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy, 
that  the  knowledge  of  God  shall  fill  the  earth,  as  the  water  fills 
the  sea. 

VenerMe  Orand-parents  /  You  need  no  formal  assurance 
how  much  we  all  love  and  revere  jou !  Our  very  presence  is 
evidence  of  the  filial  afiection  which  animates  us.  Nevertheless, 
it  may  be  proper,  on  this  occasion,  to  make  an  ezpressbn  of  the 
pride  we  feel  in  being  connected,  by  you,  to  the  riymouth  pil- 
grims, whom  we  here  honor  in  ascribing  honor  to  you.  The  chain 
between  you  and  them  is  not  long  ;  its  links  are  all  well  defined ! 
And,  I  can  truly  say,  I  have  ever  cherished  a  feeling  of  homage 
for  old  age !  I  cannot  look  Upon  those  who  have  nearly  com- 
pleted a  pilgrimage  in  the  winding  and  mtizy  paths  of.  life ;  who 
have  nearly  finished  their  conflict  with  its  storms  and  perils, 
without  offering  to  them  a  token  of  congratulation,  and  seeking 
from  them  a  parting  benediction,  and  a  shadow  of  their  own  ex- 
perience. To  me,  gray  hairs,  especially  when  associated  with  a 
life  of  virtue  and  a  career  of  usefulness,  are  of  more  estimation 
than  the  most  brilliant  crown  ever  worn  by  the  proudest  poten- 
tate !  If  I  have  any  aspirations  rising  above  all  others,  it  is  to 
pariicipate  in  the  honors  and  the  joys  in  reserve  for  those  who 
Ht  threescore  and  ten  can  review  the  retrospect  without  pain  or 
mortification,  and  can»  in  confidence,  relinquish  to  the  agency  and 
care  of  a  wise  and  good  offspring  every  worldly  interest.    On 
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Secrocy  baa  been  well  termed  the  soul  of  all  great  designk. 


make  the  beauty  of  a  face,  and  trae  proportions  the  beaoi^  of 
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reaching  such  a  point  in  our  social  and  domestic  relations,  what 
is  there  remaining  for  one  to  do?  Comparatively  nothing! 
What  is  there  for  one,  with%he  increase  of  infirmity  and  natural 
decay,  to  ^joy,  that  will  make  him  over  fond  of  life  ?  For  if, 
by  temperance  and  assiduous  caution,  we  preserve  our  vigor 
beyond  the  limits  usually  expected,  the  days  will  verilv  come, 
and  the  years  will  draw  nigh,  when  we  shall  be  obliged  to  say 
we  have  no  pleasure  in  them — when  the  keepers  of  the  house 
shall  tremble,  and  the  strong  men  shall  bow  themselves,  and 
the  grinders  shall  ceiye  because  they  are  few ;  and  those  that 
look  out  of  the  windows  be  darkened,  and  the  doors  shall  be 
shut  in  the  streets — when  the  sound  of  the  grinders  shall  be 
faint,  and  when  one  shall  rise  up  at  the  voice  of  the  bird,  and 
all  the  daughters  of  music  shall  be  brought  low — even  when 
we  shall  be  afraid  of  that  which  is  high,  and  the  grasshopper 
shall  be  a  burden,  and  desire  shall  fail ; — then,  we  can  no  niore 
receive  pleasure  from  the  world,  than  water  can  be  drawn  from 
the  fountain  after  the  silver  cord  is  loosed,  ort^e  wheel  at  the 
cistern,  or  the  golden  bowl  is  broken !'' 

Hail  I  harvest  home  1 
To  thee  the  muse  of  nature  pours  the  song. 
By  instinct  taught  to  warble  1    Instinct  pure^ 
Sacred,  and  grateful,  to  that  pow'r  adored, 
Which  warms  the  sensate  being,  and  reveals 
The  soul  self-evident,  beyond  the  dreams 
Of  visionary  sceptics  1    Scene  sublime  t 
Where  the  rich  earth  presents  her  golden  treasures ; 
Where  balmy  breathings  whisper  to  the  heart 
Delights  unspeakable  I  where  seas  and  skies, 
And  hills  and  valleys,  colors,  odorp,  dews, 
Diversify  the  work  of  Nature's  Qod ! 
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0am ing  is  the  child  of  avarice,  but  the  parent  of  prodigality. 


justice,  estimfttran ;  prudence,  respect ;  courtesy  Rod  liberality. 
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Think  not  the  good, 
The  gentle  deeds  of  mercy  thou  hast  done, 
Shall  die  forgotten  all ;  the  poor,  the  pri8*ner, 
The  fatherless,  the  friendless,  Am  the  widow, 
Who  daily  own  the  bounty  of  thy  hand, 
Shall  cry  to  heayen,  and  pull  a  blessing  on  thee. 


There  is  naturally,  in  the  human  breast,  an  instinct  that 
sympathizes  with  kindred  beings,  wherever  found,  or  under 
whatever  circumstances  situated.  True,  it  is  most  impulsive 
amidst  the  relations  of  consanguinity,  and  where  is  found  a 
similarity  of  mental  culture.  Yet,  here  are  no  limits  to  confine 
its  energies.  The  wide  ocean  presents  no  barrier  to  them. 
The  most  distant  islands  of  the  sea  are  searched  out  by  them. 
They  encompass,  also,  forms  having  repulsive  complexions,  and 
holding  converse  in  unknown  languages.  Verily,  it  is  an  attri- 
bute of  our  nature,  that  binds  the  entire  species  in  one  bond  of 
brotherhood.  And  wherever  it  does  not  manifest  itself,  there 
is  a  lack  of  what  most  contributes  to  the  endearments  and  the 
refined  pleasures  of  the  social  state;  and  this  destitution  is 
evidently  the  result  of  some  morbid  or  moral  obliquity,  that 
places  the  possessor  of  it  without  the  pale  of  our  best  organ- 
ized coQimunities. 

This  instinct,  when  in  full  compass ;  when  refined  by  the 
embellishments  of  high  intellectual  endowments ;  and,  especially, 
when  sanctified  by  the  spirit  of  pure  religion,  is  like  a  deli- 
cately-constructed and  powerful  musical  instrument.  It  has, 
as  it  were,  ten  thousand  strings,  each  one  expressive  of  some 
distinctive  condition  in  human  economy,  and  all,  upon  the 
slightest  impression,  ready  to  send  forth  their  vibrations. 
Whichever  one  is  touched,  its  correspondent,  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  its  tones,  gives  a  prompt  response.  Thus,  as  face  an- 
swers to  face  in  the  water,  or  in  the  polished  mirror,  so  does 
the  heart  of  man  to  man.  If  the  chord  indicative  of  grief  be 
moved,  who  does  not  let  fall  the  sympathetic  tear,  and  heave 
the  sympathetic  sigh  ?  Who  would  not  raise  up  the  bowed 
down ;  smooth  the  brow  of  agony  ;  or  heal  the  broken  in  heart  ? 
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It  is  safer  to  be  attacked  by  some  men,  than  to  be  protected  by  them. 


the  ceasurea  of  the  nialiguant.    The  approbetioo  of  God  is 
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Who  would  not  impart  vigor  to  the  weak;  health  to  the  sick; 
sustenance  to  the  hungry  ;  clothing  to  the  imked  ;  or  shelter  to 
tke  houseless  ?  And,  if  the  chord  indicative  of  joy  be  moved — 
if  the  slow  of  pleasure  in  the  soul  be  chanted,  whef^  will  one 
fail  to  join  in  the  harmonious  acclamation  ? 

The  instinct  of  which  we  are  speaking  appears  to  be  an  em- 
anation or  a  reflection  of  the  most  prominent  attribute  of  the 
Deity,  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  the  works  of  his 
hands,  and  whose  solicitude  for  his  creatures  is  such,  that  not 
even  a  hair  of  the  head  perishes,  or  a  sparrow  falls  to  the 
ground  without  his  nAice.  When  reflecting  upon  the  uni\'er- 
sally  responsive  sympathy  in  the  breast  of  roan,  we  cannot  fail 
to  be  reminded  of  the  metaphysical  hypothesis  of  a  very  re- 
spectable and  eminently  intellectual  denomination  of  Christians, 
which  suppose  the  broad  expanse  of  creation  to  be  a  system  of 
correspondents.  Thus,  there  is  an  appropriate  correspondent 
to  everything  which  exists,  if  we  understJind  the  theory ;  both 
in  material  and  immaterial  nature.  Hence,  if  there  be  a  height, 
there  must  be  a  depth.  If  there  be  a  length,  there  must  be  a 
breadth.  If  there  be  a  northern  extremity,  there  must  be  a 
southern  one.  If  there  be  fluid  forms,  there  must  be  those 
which  are  concrete.  And  if  a  destitution  exists  in  one  place, 
an  overplus  will  be  found  elsewhere.  If  personal  suffering  from 
poverty  is  permitted  to  exist  here,  there  will  be  recognized  a 
glowing  bosom  and  an  opening  hand  to  611  up  the  void.  Or  if 
the  heart  becomes  warmed  with  the  emotions  of  love,  it  is  not 
left  to  pine  away  in  solitude  without  a  recognition. 

It  is  so  evident  that  the  Deity  designed  the  bounties  of  Prov- 
idence for  the  supply  of  the  wants  oi  his  creatures — ^not  a  part, 
but  the  whole  of  them — that  no  one,  we  might  presume,  would 
attempt  to  waste,  in  prodigality,  these  bounties,  or  unnecessa- 
rily to  hoard  them  up,  if  others  are  suffering,  as  it  were  to 
starvation,  for  the  want  of  them.  We  may  denounce  indolence 
and  Clime,  which  leads  to  destitution,  without  iro propriety. 
Nay,  we  should  denounce  them,  and  endeavor  to  prevent  them ; 
but  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  close  our  hands,  if  the  victims, 
guilty  as  they  may  be,  are  to  die  for  the  want  of  what  we  can 
spare  to  them.  The  principal  question  that  arises  with  Chiis- 
tian  people  is,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  discharging  this  duty. 
This  is  a  question  of  the  utmost  importance  in  every  commu- 
nity. It  should  be  done,  in  the  first  place,  to  prevent  pereonal 
suffering ;  but,  in  the  second,  in  a  manner,  as  far  as  practicnbk, 
to  prevent  future  occa«ions  for  it.  And  it  should  te  done  with 
all  the  economy  and  frugality  consistent  with  the  object  to  be 
obtained,  but  with  the  utmost  kindness  of  manner  to  the  feel- 
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Sloth  has  Bmothered  many  virtues,  and  the  best  of  us  are  better  when  roused. 


not  that  the  public  eye  should  be  entirely  aYoided ;  for 
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ings  of  the  recipient.  In  the  fluctuations  of  life,  not  a  few  be- 
come miserably  destitute ;  not  because  of  indolence ;  not 
because  of  crime;  but  solely  through  misfortune.  Of  these 
there  are  persons  of  the  most  acute  sensibility,  who  would  suf- 
fer everything  but  death,  rather  than  receive  public  or  private 
charity.  To  administer  to  such  persons  with  reproaches  or  con- 
temptuous indifference  of  feeling,  is  less  meritorious  than  not 
to  give  at  all.  It  may  save  the  life  of  the  receiver ;  but  it 
will  never  secure  to  the  bestower  the  reward  that  is  entailed  to 
such  as  impart  a  cup  of  cold  water  only  out  of  Christian  sym- 
pathy. 

In  the  country  there  is  not  often  to  be  found  that  intense 
suffering  from  poverty  that  may  be  found  in  the  city.  To  the 
superficial  observer,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise^that  in  cities, 
where  everything  is  done  on  a  scale  of  apparent  magnificence  ; 
where  wealth  is  supposed  to  be  without  limits;  where  labor 
commands  a  high  price ;  where  houses,  and  furniture,  and  ap- 
parel, and  every  description  of  personal  expenditure  denote  the 
possession  of  unlimited  means,  so  much  destitution  should  exist 
there.  This  seems  to  be  a  mystery.  *  The  facts  are  incontro- 
vertible. For,  with  all  the  princely  magnificence  that  meets 
the  eye  of  the  stranger  in  passing  through  the  principal  streets 
of  a  populous  town,  he  will  find  in  other  localities  extremes  of 
wretchedness  correspondingly  great.  This  wretchedness  per- 
tains not  simply  to  a  few,  as  in  the  country,  but  to  thousands 
and  tens  %f  thousands.  Not  simply  to  the  indolent  and  the  vicious, 
but  oftentimes  to  persons  exhausting  the  best  energies  of  nature 
with  severe  toil.  Not  simply  to  the  ignorant  and  the  vulgar, 
but  oftentimes  to  the  well  bred,  who  have  themselves,  in  past 
seasons,  enjoyed  competence  and  even  affluence.  Here  he  will 
behold  old  a^e  bowed  down,  and  tottering,  and  haggard,  the 
mere  et^gy  of  former  years  1  Here  he  will  behold  the  maimed 
of  every  imaginable  description — the  blind — those  wanting  a 
leg  or  an  arm — by  accident  rendered  unable  to  labor,  and  gladly 
receiving  pittance  from  those  who  meet  them  1  And  bore  he 
will  behold  women  and  children,  even  to  infancy,  squalid  and 
offensive  to  the  conventional  decencies  of  society,  as  well  as  to 
Christian  sensibility.  These  exhibitions  are  so  gross  no  pencil 
can  delineate  them;  no  pen,  however  graphic,  can  describe 
them ;  and  no  imagination,  however  vivid,  can  conceive  tlrem  1 
Still  they  are  there — the  monuments  of  human  woe  1  An  ex- 
tupme  in  human  existence,  to  show  how  far  mortals  may  be 
removed  from  each  other ! 

In  the  country  there  are  not  those  sudden  and  great  changes 
of  the  human  condition  that  are  experienced  in  great  mercan- 
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Rata  and  oonquerors  must  expect  no  mercy  in  misfortuae. 


seated  in  a  heart  of  courteey,  and  eloquence  as  sweet  in  the 
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tile  communities.  These  changes  seem  to  be  the  result  of  nat- 
ural, if  not  of  unavoidable  causes.  In  the  country  the  operations 
of  business  are  well  measured ;  progress  is  slow ;  there  are  no 
sudden  ebullitions  of  passion  ;  of  course  no  especial  tendency  to 
disaster ;  all  is  like  a  ship  on  the  calm  ocean.  In  the  city,  the 
entire  movement  is  rapid,  and  oftentimes  tumultuous;  huny 
and  confusion  are  commonplace  aspects  of  life ;  passions  are 
easily  kindled  into  a  tempest ;  revulsion  ^ay  succeed  revulsion 
like  the  waves  of  the  bottomless  abyss,  when  upturned  and 
driven  by  a  violent  and  irresistible  tempest.  In  these  revulsions 
wealth  and  men  are  brought  into  new  combinations.  Lofty  em- 
inences are  reduced  to  low  grades  of  elevation ;  fortunes  are 
swept  away  with  the  rapidity  of  smoke  before  the  wind ;  the 
rich  suddenly  become  poor ;  and  others,  in  time,  rise  to  occupy 
their  places.  Much  the  same  law  controls  the  business  ele> 
ments  of  the  world,  that  groverns  in  the  kingdom  of  nature. 
One  extreme  succeeds  aoother.  A  pendulum,  when  first  put 
in  motion,  traverses  a  wider  space  than  is  afterward  necessary. 
A  very  low  tide  succeeds  a  very  high  one.  So  a  man  who  is 
suddenly  hurled  from  high  prominence  of  power  or  wealth, 
sinks 'far  below  what  he  would  have  been,  had  he  never  occa- 
pied  such  a  prominence. 

The  provision  to  be  made  for  the  poor  in  the  country  should 
not  be  adjusted  to  the  deserts  of  the  idle  and  the  vicious.  The 
feeling  is  a  natural  one,  that  they  ought  to  suffer.  That  they 
are  the  authors  voluntarily  of  their  own  destitution,  ai^  have  no 
claim  for  support  on  the  public  or  their  personal  friends.  This 
may  be  true ;  and  allowing  them  to  suffer,  to  a  certain  extent^ 
may  prevent  the  pernicious  influence  of  their  example.  Never- 
theless, there  is  provision  to  be  made  for  the  virtuous  poor; 
those  deprived  of  a  home  and  a  competence,  because  of  misfor- 
tune, or  the  evil  conduct  of  others.  To  them  all  substantial 
comforts  should  be  given.  Nor  is  this  all ;  as  far  as  practicable, 
they  should  be  enabled  to  forget  their  own  destitution.  If  de- 
prived of  the  elegancies  and  the  luxuries  of  life,  there  is  no  renson 
why  they  should,  as  it  were,  be  shut  up  in  dungeons,  or  be  entirely 
screened  from  the  agreeable  shades  of  social  life  ;  why  its  genial 
warmth  should  'not  now  and  then,  at  least,  be  permitted  to 
impart  to  them  its  own  enlivening  influences.  They  should  never 
be  taught  practically  to  forget  those  budding  joys  that  once 
made  them  buoyant  with  hope,  or  the  sunny  days  of  their  child- 
hood and  youth,  or  the  first  fruition  of  domestic  bliss.  If  theC^ 
two  classes  of  the  poor  are  to  occupy  the  same  receptacle, 
which  is  common  in  the  country,  it  is  better  that  the  former  have 
more  than  they  deserve,  than  that  the  latter  should  have  less, 
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The  learned  have  oflen  amused  themselves  with  the  follies  of  dunces. 


j  the  poles.    In  Uie  British  ChaDD«l  they  eonietiines  rise  to  the  height  of 
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5    

2  '  than  Christian  philanthropy  and  kindness  would  administer  to 
'a,  them. 

§  j  One  of  the  most  degrading  and  offensive  modes  of  providing 
S.  for  the  poor,  practiced  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  is  the 
^  annual  exposure  of  them  at  auction  ;  not,  indeed,  quite  like  the 
public  sale  of  cattle  and  swine,  to  see  who  will  give  the  most 
for  them,  bttt  to  see  who  will  maintain  these  poor  creatures  at 
the  lowest  rates ;  that  b,  in  effect,  to  see  who  has  the  art  of 
keeping  life  in  them  at  the  least  possible  cost.  This  is  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  the  system ;  for  the  object  of  the  successful 
competitor  in  one  of  these  auctions  is  to  make  money  out  of  his 
bargain ;  small  as  the  weekly  allowance  for  their  maintenance 
may  be,  to  oblige  them  to  live  at  a  less  cost  than  this  allowance. 
He  can  have  no  other  motive  for  filling  his  house  with  paupers ; 
and  he  evidently  believes  he  can  keep  life  in  them  at  a  lower 
rate  than  any  on^  else.  The  details  of  this  process  can  be  easily 
imagined  ;  but  they  are  too  obnoxious  to  our  feelings  to  be  mi- 
2  !  nutely  described.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  poor,  in  such 
^  I  cases,  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  are  kind-hearted, 
but  the  presumption  is  altogether  against  it ;  and,  if  such  occa- 
sionally IS  the  fact,  it  is  very  evident  that  all  kind  feelings  must 
be  restrained,  or  else  the  keepers,  instead  of  making  money,  will 
lose,  so  small  is  the  compensation  received. 

Some  years  ago,  in  making  a  journey  through  one  of  the  East- 
em  States,  it  occuned  to  us,  on  a  particular  day,  that  we  were 
in  the  vicinity  of  an  individual  we  had  intimately  known  in  early 
I  Ufe.     The  individual  was  then  a  young  lady,  at  a  boarding 
school^  perhaps  seventeen  years  of  age.     She  belonged  to  one 
of  the  most  respectable  families  in  her  native  town,  and  was  her- 
self of  genteel  form,  of  easy  manners,  and  of  the  best  mental 
endowments.     Her  connections  were  all  of  what  is  called  the 
A    best  class  in  society.     No  one  about  her  had  a  better  social  po- 
g, '  sition,  and  the  future  to  her  was  full  of  hope.    Apparently  to  her 
-g  ,  the  world  had  not  shown  a  frown.     Her  father  was  not  rich, 
I    but  supposed  to  possess  an  ample  competence.     Her  mother 
I  ^  ,  was  handsome  and  accomplished.     Perhaps  the  daughter  was 
fl    not  her  equal  in  personal  appearance ;  but  the  diflference  was 
{^  more  than  made  up  by  superior  mental  culture.     Under  such 
circumstances  our  acquaintance  with  her  was  formed.     It  was 
not  of  long  continuance.     Perhaps  only  the  period  of  a  college 
vacation.     We  saw  her  not  again  till  on  the  occasion  in  the  jour- 
neySilluded  to.    The  intervening  period  must  have  been  fifteen 
•I   or  twenty  years.     Still,  we  had  not  forgotten  her,  and  we  re- 
^   solved  to  see  her,  at  least  once  more,  this  side  of  the  grave, 
g  j     Melancholy,  however,  was  the  change  that  had  come  over  her. 
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290     PROVISION  FOB  THE  POOR  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Evrni  when  «t  school  some  I'eligious  hallucinatton  had  impaired  the 
vigor  of  her  intellect.  This,  of  course,  terminated  her  education. 
A  species  of  harmless  insanity  succeeded.  Her  fkther  soon  died, 
and  the  mother  was  unexpectedly  left  poor.  The  expedients 
for  an  appropriate  support  of  the  daughter  were  soon  exhausted, 
and  the  poor  crcciture  became  a  town  pauper,  and  was  annually  j 
taken  at  auction  by  the  lowest  bidder,  with  the  other  poor  of 
the  town,  for  a  support.  To  the  residence  of  her  guardian  we 
repaired,  and  the  child  of  sorrow  was  quickly  pointed  out  to  us. 
It  could  not  be  imagined  that  we  should  recognize  her.  Far 
from  it.  Her  sex  could  only  be  inferred  from  her  attire,  for  her 
countenance  had  become  coarse  and  masculine.  Not  a  vestige 
of  her  former  appearance  remained.  More  strange,  however, 
we  were  remembered  by  her  ;  and  she  quickly  adverted  to  con- 
versations between  us,  when  she  was  a  sprightly  girl  at  school. 
We  remembered  them  perfectly.  The  laws  of  mind  are  often 
an  inexplicable  mystery.  In  this  instance,  our  presence  lit  up, 
as  it  were,  one  of  the  fires  of  her  intellect,  that  had  been  smoth- 
ered for  more  than  the  quarter  part  of  a  long  life.  It  gave,  indeed, 
but  a  flickering  light !  Alteinately  a  few  bright  gleams,  indica- 
tive of  mental  vigor,  and  then  a  vacant  blank,  without  memory 
or  thought. 

0,  this  poor  brain !  ten  thousand  shapes  of  fury 
Are  whu-ling  there,  and  reason  is  no  more. 

Our  visit  was  short.  Pleasure  it  could' not  afford  us  1  Bow- 
ever,  we  beheld  a  new  type  of  human  destiny.  It  furnished  a 
new  topic  for  philosophic  reflection,  and  we  could  write  chap- 
ters on  the  subject.  But  that  is  not  our  object.  It  is  simplj 
to  state  the  moral  to  be  derived  from  it.  From  that  day  we 
have  protested  against  thus  putting  up  the  poor  at  auction ;  Bnd, 
till  the  day  of  our  death,  we  intend  to  protest  against  it.  In  al) 
probability,  had  this  unfortunate  creature  been  properly  treated, 
for  instance,  at  an  insane  hospital,  she  might  now  be  an  orna- 
ment to  her  sex  and  a  blessing  to  the  world. 

The  proper  mode  of  supporting  the  poor  in  the  country,  as 
well  as  in  the  city,  is  an  asylum  for  that  purpose,  of  ample  ac- 
commodations, and  under  the  supervision  of  a  family  competent 
to  advise  and  direct  all  its  inmates.  It  should  be  connected 
with  a  farm,  of  extent  to  furnish  occupation,  and  the  home  pro- 
ductions of  support  required  by  all  the  members  of  the  establish- 
ment. By  thus  making  the  services  of  all  available,  so  far  as  able 
to  labor,  the  expense  to  each  individual  would  be  leas  than  oth- 
erwise possible,  with  the  same  amount  of  comforts.  Besides, 
the  labor  would  be  conducive  to  health,  and  would  furnish  em- 
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More  have  been  ruined  by  their  servants  than  their  masters. 


middle,  and  the  least  at  the  bottom  and  aides.    But  as  the  velocity 
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plojment  for  the  mind,  of  vast  importance  to  its  soundness,  and 
in  bemg  able  to  cast  away  recollections  of  better  days,  so  far  as 
that  might  render  one  unhappy.  The  garden  would  amuse  and 
occupy  the  females  as  well  as  the  males.  Those  of  taste  for  it 
might  cultivate  flowers,  or  whatever  would  promote  their  en- 
joyments. 

Sueb  an  establishment  should  be  attractive  as  well  as  commo- 
dious, to  answer  all  its  desimbk  ends.  It  should  not  be  called  a 
Poor-House,  or  by  any  other  name  that  would  be  repulsive  to  the 
feelings  of  the  inmates.  House  of  Industry  would  be  a  good 
name  for  it ;  so  would  the  Town  Refuge,  or  the  Town  Asylum. 
If  there  were  not  poor  enough  in  a  single  town  to  render  advi- 
sable such  an  establishment,  let  two  or  three  towns  unite  in  the 
enterprise,  locating  it  in  a  central  point,  and  dividing  the  expense 
among  the  parties.  WlH>ever  has  seen  such  a  well-regulated 
estaUishment  would  almost  envy  the  poor  their  condition.  They, 
too,  would  feel  contented  and  happy,  and  never  mortified,  when 
visited  by  their  friends,  who  had  before  known  them. 

Nothing  can  truly  be  called  mine  own 
But  what  I  make  mine  own  by  using  well. 
Those  deeds  of  charity  which  we  have  done 
Shall  stay  forever  with  us ;  and  that  wealth 
Which  we  have  so  bestow'd,  we  only  keep: 
The  other  is  not  ours. 


CEMETERIES  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Hard  is  the  heart,  who  never  at  the  tomb 

Of  one  beloved,  o*er  the  sepulchral  urn 

Has  masi*d  on*  days  that  shall  no  more  retom. 

And  call'd  around  from  the  funereal  gloom. 

Shades  of  past  joy ;  while  tears  that  lenient  flow, 

Seem  to  obliterate  the  sense  of  woe. 

FtTKKBAL  obsequies  and  respect  for  the  remains  of  the  dead 
are  coeval  with  the  earliest  memorials  we  have  of  man.  This 
b  natural ;  there  is  no  occasion  to  inquire  into  the  philosophy 
of  it.  The  most  uncultivated  of  the  human  species,  as  well  as 
those  refined  by  all  the  embellishments  of  civilized  life,  have 
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I«ove,  like  a  cold  bath,  seldom  leaves  us  as  it  found  us. 
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haH  their  sepulchnU  rites,  and  on  occasion  of  their  observance, 
have  given  utteitince  to  the  most  deep  expressions  of  grief.  The 
usage  is  as  nearly  universal  as  any  one  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. True,  the  same  mode  of  utterance  has  not  prevailed 
in  different  modes  of  life,  and  in  different  periods  of  the  world. 
Some  have  adopted  one  description  of  honors  for  the  dead  ;  and 
others  have  adopted  those  externally  of  a  different  description  ; 
but  all  designed  to  accomplish  the  same  object. 

Such  are  our  reflections  on  this  subject,  almost  intuitive  in 
their  origin,  we  are  influenced  in  no  small  degree  in  our  estimate 
of  the  characters  of  men,  by  the  regard  they  manifest  for  the 
dead,  especially  of  their  own  kindred  ;  but  seldom  is  there  such 
a  destitution  of  this  regard,  as  to  treat  with  irreverence  the 
bleeping  dust  of  a  stranger,  or  even  of  a  deceased  enemy.  Tliere 
seems  to  be,  in  a  lifeless  human  form,  an  overpowering  influence 
upon  the  beholder,  not  felt  when  that  form  was  animated  with 
all  the  attributes  of  its  nature.  There  seems  to  be,  in  the  funeral 
shroud  and  the  garments  of  mourning,  nn  exaction  upon  our 
sympathies,  our  forbearance,  and  our  kmdness,  experienced  fiom 
no  other  agency.  There  seems  to  be  an  awe  and  a  majesty  in 
the  grave  that  paralyzes  the  thoughtless  and  the  resolute.  St-l- 
dom  is  one  so  heedless  as  not  involuntarily  to  pass  with  light 
step  over  the  mouldering  remains  of  a  past  generation.  This  is 
the  place  in  which  the  brave  become  cowards  I  Here,  the  most 
hardened  in  crime  may  melt  into  penitence !  Here,  even  ihe 
scoffing  infidel  has  often  found  his  own  self-confidence  to  quail 
in  sifi^ht  of  its  own  shadow  1 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  solemnities  with  which  sepulchral 
rites  are  performed,  and  the  honors  connected  with  these  solem- 
nities upon^such  as  have  occupied  sUitions  of  eminence.  The 
eloquence  of  forensic  halls  is  husiied,  that  place  may  be  allowed 
for  them ;  so  are  the  decisions  of  the  judicial  bench  ;  and  bo  are 
the  legalized  formalities  of  imperial  courts,  when  those  of  roy>il 
blood  are  consigned  to  their  final  resting-place.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  most  impressive  exhibitions  of  the  kind  is  the  suspenMun 
of  hostilities  between  contending  armies,  under  a  flag  of  Cruce» 
that  each  may  reverently  bury  their  own  slain.  The  refusal  to 
grant  request  for  it,  made  in  good  faith,  would  mark  with  never- 
ending  opprobiium  such  an  outrage  upon  the  hallowed  proprie- 
ties of  the  civilized  world. 

And  we  have  read,  too,  of  the  pomp,  and  it  may  be  added . 
the  splendor  with  which  the  ashes  of  Marcelius  were  collected 
and  preserved.  But  in  simple  dignity,  the  funeral  of  the  pau  i- 
arch  Jacob  far  surpassed  even  that  solemn  pai^eant  of  nncietu 
Bome.     What  was  there  in  the  magnificence  of  that  impo^iri:^ 

Applaose  is  the  spur  of  noble  miods,  the  end  and  aim  of  weak  ooes. 
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•o  of  the  rest  This  figore  was  cliosen  hy  the  Greeks  to  denote  the 
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pa^ant  that  conid  compare  with  the  national  itinerant  multi- 
tade,  which  swelled  like  a  flood,  and  moved  like  a  river ;  to  all 
Pharaoh*B  servants — to  the  elders  of  his  house,  and  all  the  elders 
of  the  land  of  Egypt — that  is  to  say,  the  officers  of  his  house- 
hold and  the  deputies  of  his  provinces — with  all  the  house  of 
Joseph  and  his  brethren — and  his  father's  house — conducting 
their  solenm  lamentations  for  near  two  hundred  miles,  into  a  dis- 
tant country  ?  With  such  an  example  before  us,  no  one  need 
apprehend  that  we  shall  pay  too  much  respect  and  honor  to  the 
dead  and  to  the  place  where  they  rest.  With  such  an  example 
before  us,  it  is  no  marvel  that,  when  we  die»  one  of  the  last  lin- 
gerings  of  the  soul  about  its  clay  tabernacle  is,  that  it  may  be 
carried  to  the  land  of  our  fathers,  where  it  may  sleep  with  Uiose 
we  have  loved.  If  we  erer  breathe  a  conception  truly  sublime, 
it  is  that  we  may  rest,  t^l  the  dawn  of  another  existence,  in  the 
same  fellowship  where  we  have  lived,  and  hoped,  and  toiled, 
during  our  earthly  pilgrimage  I 

It  surely  cannot  be  out  of  place,  if  we  refer  to  a  recent  case 
among  ourselves,  not  unlike,  in  some  of  its  features,  the  one  we 
have  named.  It  is  only  a  few  months  since  one  of  the  most 
venerated  fathers  of  our  republic  suddenly  expired  at  its  capitol. 
True,  the  whole  assembly  of  its  rulers  did  not  leare  their  sta- 
tions, as  did  the  rulers  of  Egypt,  in  the  case  of  Jacob,  but  they 
sent  a  full  and  most  honorable  delegation  to  fukil  a  similar 
trust  That  mission  was  consummated  amidst  the  tears  of  an 
entire  nation ;  and  the  sage  of  Quincy  quietly  reposes  with  his 
kindred  of  past  generations.  If  ambition  were  to  aspire  to  a 
hnman  destiny  of  imperishaMe  lustre,  and  without  a  full  paral- 
lel in  the  annals  of  the  world,  it  would  be  here,  in  all  its  graphic 
i  beauty. 

I    The  cemeteries  of  tlie  Jews  were  eaves  and  grounds  apart 
I  from  their  cities.     Abraham^  we  are  told,  purchased  the  field  of 
I  Miphpelah,  and  there  buried  Sarah,  his  wife,  in  a  cave»  wherein 
;  he  himself  was  afterward  deposited.    The  Greeks  and  Romans 
usually  burnt  the  bodies  of  their  dead,   but  had  cemeteries 
j  without  their  cities,  where  they  deposited  the  urns  containing 
'  the  ashes  and  fragments  of  bones,  which  were  carefully  collected. 
<  The  ancient  Germans  buried  their  dead  in  groves  consecrated 
;  by  the  priests.     The  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Komains  erected 
'  over  the  graves  of  men  of  rank,  or  persons  otherwise  remarkable, 
'  pyramids,  mausolea,  or  temples.     The  modern  Turks  and  Chi- 
nese imittite  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  placing  their  cemeteries 
without  their  cities.    They  are  grenerally  situated  on  eminences, 
and  abound  with  cypress- trees.     The  Chinese  never  inter  in  a 
grave  previously  occupied,  at  least  before  all  the  remains  of  the 

^ X ^ _^__       r  rm — T-»-i 

Wealth  is  often  a  anare  to  onrselvea,  and  always  a  temptation  to  others. 
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former  body  have  disappeared,  and  therefore  iheir  oentetenes    c 
occupy  a  large  surface  of  ground. 

The  early  Christian  martyrs  were  buried  in  caverns.  When 
Christians  were  allowed  tlie  public  exercise  of  their  reHgion»  3 
they  erected  churches ;  and,  in  the  fourth  century,  thej  built 
churches  over  the  sepulchres  of  martyrs.  In  the  progress  of 
time,  the  practice  of  establishing  sepulchres  under  churches,  or 
contiguous  to  them,  became  common.  The  idea  is  certainly  an 
agreeable  one,  provided  no  evil  can  arise  to  the  health  of  the 
living,  from  effluvia  escaping  the  tombs,  of  which  it  might  seem 
there  is  no  danger,  with  suitable  precautions,  unless  it  be  in 
populous  cities,  where  interments  are  frequent.  When  engaged 
in  acts  of  public  worship,  the  thought  that  the  lifeless  remains 
of  deceased  relatives  are  reposing  beneath  us  or  about  us,  and 
that,  ere  long,  we  are  to  be  there  united  to  them,  cannot  fail  to 
make  a  deep  impression  upon  the  mind,  and  to  assist  it  in  the  ex- 
ercises of  devotion.  There  must  be  an  entire  change  in  the  laws 
of  mind,  if  such  associations  were  not  to  be  powerfully  influen- 
tial. However,  there  is  a  growing  disposition  in  the  commu- 
fnity,  especially  in  cities,  against  sepulchres  connected  with 
^    churches. 

In  most  nations  a  custom  has  prevailed,  of  planting  public 
I  cemeteries  with  trees.  The  cypress  was  an  emblem  of  mourning 
a  with  the  Romans.  We  have  mentioned  that  the  Turks  and  Oht- 
^  nese  use  it.  In  Britain,  the  yew  has  been  used  for  this  purpose 
for  centuries.  An  opinion  has  been  entertained  that  evermens 
have  thus  been  selected,  as  emblematical  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  Whether  such  be  the  fact  or  not  is  not  very  material. 
^  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  in  addition  to  the  beauty  of 
J  the  better  class  of  evergreens,  amidst  the  cold  blasts  and  snows 
1^  of  winter,  we  cannot  well  fail  to  be  reminded  by  them  of  be- 
ing thus  appropriate.  It  requires  no  effort  of  the  imagination 
to  receive  moral  instrucUon  from  them.  It  is  well  known  tbat 
evergreens  are  used  for  churches  at  the  season  of  Christmnft. 
S  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  motive  in  the  one  case  is  simi- 
lar to  that  in  the  other,  its  application  is  too  obvious  to  require 
additional  remark. 

In  the  country,  a  well-chosen  cemetery,  improved  by  a  mod- 
I  erate  amount  of  expenditure  and  good  taste,  is  particularly 
S  attractive.  Enclosed  by  a  substantial  fence,  with  its  good  gravel 
►  walks;  its  green  shrubbery;  its  shady  bowers;  its  blushing 
[^  flowers,  and  its  snow-white  monuments,  will  engross  the  atten- 
S  tion  of  every  passing  traveler.  Not  an  object  to  be  seen  by 
.§  him  more  highly  commends  to  favorable  consideration  the  inhab* 
%    itants  of  a  town.     It  denotes  a  due  appreciation  of  the  prevail- 
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Eloquence  is  the  language  of  nature,  and  cannot  be  learned  in  the  Bchools. 
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ing  maxims  of  the  present  age  on  the  sabject ;  and,  if  possible, 
what  is  more  to  be  prized,  of  public  decency  and  a  reverential 
and  respectful  devotion  to  the  memory  of  deceased  kindred. 
When  sojourning  in  the  vicinity  of  such  a  well-designed  estab- 
lishment, if  conveyed  in  our  own  vehicle,  which  was  formerly 
more  frequent  than  at  present,  rarely  did  we  omit,  although 
among  strangers,  to  spend  a  brief  period  in  reviewing  the  in- 
scriptions. Whoever  does  this,  cannot  fail  to  find  much  that 
will  interest  the  votary  of  this  branch  of  history,  and  much  that 
will  improve  his  moral  powers. 

If  one  can  visit  a  city  of  the  dead  without  receiving  bene- 
ficial moral  impressions,  he  must  be  peculiarly  situated,  or  else 
his  mental  temperament  must  have  undergone  changes  unfavor- 
able to  the  emotions  of  piety.  If  the  names  there  found  are 
new  to  us,  we  may  recognize  dates,  and  events,  and  characters, 
similar  to  those  with  which  we  have  been  made  familiar ;  simi- 
lar to  inscriptions  we  in  sorrow  have  been  obliged  to  i*ecord  at 
the  loss  of  precious  ones,  which  mainly  rendered  life  dear  to 
us.  If  we  read  of  the  exit  of  a  lovely  and  young  wife,  it  may 
be  that  in  the  same  year  we  were  bereft  of  an  affectionate 
bosom  companion.  If  we  read  of  the  decease  of  a  venerated 
father  or  mother,  it  may  be  that  in  the  same  month  we  expe- 
rienced a  similar  affliction.  If  we  read  of  the  death  of  an  only 
beloved  child,  it  may  be  that  on  the  very  day  we  ourselves  were 
made  childless.  Coincidences  like  these,  too  numerous  to  be 
particularized,  will  surely  arrest  the  attention  ;  will  open  anew 
the  fountains  of  sorrow  ;  and  will  lead  to  anticipations  of  a  bet- 
ter world — to  communings  with  departed  spirits  with  which  we 
hope  again  to  be  perpetually  united. 

On  the  other  hand,  sad  and  unsatisfactory  will  be  our  refiec- 
Uons  on  the  de})ositories  of  the  dead,  if  all  the  appendages  be- 
longing to  them  indicate  neglect.  What  would  be  our  inferen- 
ces, if  the  fences  were  broken  and  fallen  down ;  if  the  shrubs 
and  trees  had  been  mutilated  or  destroyed  by  the  cattle ;  if  the 
monuments  had  been  defaced  and  prostrated;  and  if  the  hogs  were 
seen  committing  depredations  among  the  o^raves  ?  We  should 
be  shocked  at  the  spectacle.  We  should  mfer  that  the  inhab- 
itants were  without  religion  and  an  ordinary  deference  to  the 
most  amiable  and  lovely  sensibilities  of  our  nature.  Can  per- 
sons have  sincerely  loved  those  liere  consigned  to  their  mother 
earth,  and  permit  such  desecrations  upon  and  about  their  hal- 
lowed dust?  Can  the  affectionate  recollection  of  parents,  or 
wives,  or  husb^inds,  or  children,  be  cherished  with  Christian 
sympathy,  when  these  indications  of  neglect  greet  the  eye  of 
erery  traveler  ?     It  is  not  possible.     If  the  ghosts  of  the  de- 
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Pickpockets  and  beggars  are  the  best  practical  phy.'iiognomists. 
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parted  ever  revisit  the  scenes  of  earth  in  displeasure,  here  would 
be  lEVnple  occasion  for  it. 

If  each  man  in  the  town  would  annually  spend,  it  may  be  a 
day,  in  making  general  improvements  on  such  a  locality,  all 
this  desolation  would  be  prevented ;  and  it  would  become  a 
place  of  delightful  resort  for  young  and  old,  on  every  conve- 
nient occasion.  Here  the  children  would  read  lessons  on  human 
mortality  more  impressive  than  sermons,  because  better  under- 
stood. Here  the  youth  would  plant  flowers,  in  hope  of  those 
amaranthine  joys  that  will  never  fade  or  decay.  Here  the  be- 
reft mother  would  decorate  those  little  mounds,  containing  the 
denr  objects  she  once  pressed  to  her 'full  bosom.  What  is  so 
lovely  or  so  impressive,  as  the  sight  of  a  whole  family  making 
their  pilgrimages  to  such  a  place  ?  Here  they  experience  a  kind 
of  mental  renovation  long  manifest  in  the  domestic  circle! 
Their  social  affections  receive  a  fresh  impulse,  and  their  mental 
assiduities  more  than  ever  connect  them  in  one  indissoluble  fel- 
lowship. If  every  family  of  a  town  would  statedly  do  this,  the 
cemetery  would  become  one  of  the  most  efficient  handmaids  to 
the  pulpit,  in  the  promotion  of  pure  religion  and  social  virtue ; 
and  would  become,  like  the  Church,  the  threshold  to  a  better 
world ! 

Soon  may  this  fluttering  spark  of  vital  flame 
Forsake  its  languid  melancholy  firame ! 
Soon  may  these  eyes  their  trembling  lustre  close^ 
Welcome  the  dreamless  night  of  long  repoee ; 
Soon  may  this  Woe-wora  spirit  seek  the  boam 
Where,  lull'd  to  slumber  gvief  Ibigets  to  miiuru  I 
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THE  WESTERN  PIONEERS. 


A  band  of  hunters  were  we.    All  daj  long 
Our  feet  had  trail'd  the  woods.    The  panther  fierce, 
The  snorting  bear,  the  cowering  wolf,  the  deer 
Swift  as  our  balls,  had  fallen,  as  crack*d  the  shots 
Of  our  slim,  deadly  rifles. 


Emigration  has  been  led  to  portions  of  our  Western  country 
by  a  class  of  hardy  pioneers,  called  hunters.  This  was  partic- 
atarly  true,  some  forty  or  Bfty  years  since,  of  the  mountainous 
districts  in  Westorn  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  ani 
Tennessee.  These  were  among  the  first  essays  for  subduing 
that  vast  region  of  the  North  American  continent,  including  the 
long  rano^e  of  the  AHeghanies  and  the  valleys  between  them 
and  the  Mississippi.  Ordinarily,  the  pioneers  pursued  their  own 
latitude  westward,  carryinjr  with  them  the  peculiar  social  fea'- 
turesof  the  communities  to  which  they  had  previously  belonged. 
Hence,  the  country  north  of  the  Ohio  was  mostly  settled  by 
emigrants  from  New  England  and  the  Middle  States ;  and  that 
south  of  the  Ohio,  by  emigrants  of  the  Atlantic  States  of  a 
corresponding  latitude;  each  class  of  emigrants  impressing 
Qfik>n  the  colonies  respectively  formed  by  them  its  own  distinc- 
tive social  attribute.  The  object  of  the  present  chapter  is  to 
furnish  the  reader  with  some  details  of  conimunities  there  formed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  hunter;  rude  as  they  may  appear, 
they  are  full  of  romance,  and  furnish  traits  of  character  which 
all  must  admire,  even  those  accustomed  to  the  reGnement  and 
elegances  of  polished  society.  Such  social  organizations  may 
at  first  seem  repulsive  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  city ;  but  on 
familiar  acquainttmce  with  them,  they  cease  to  exert  such  an 
infiaence,  and  are  foand  to  possess  all  the  essential  traits  of 
character  we  most  admire.  For  the  most  of  the  details  the 
author  is,  of  course,  indebted  to  those  who  have  had  personal 
Experience,  or  made  personal  observation. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  districts  are  almost  pefectly 
independent;  far  more  so  than  in  more  densely  populated 
Communities;  each  living  upon  his  own  means.  Many  a 
yoting  man,  with  but  a  few  worldly  goods,  married,  and,  with 
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an  axe  on  one  shoulder,  and  a  rifle  on  the  other,  journeyed 
into  the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  where  land  then  could  be 
had  for  almost  nothing.  Here  he  commenced  operations : 
trees  were  cut  down ;  a  small  clearing  was  effected ;  and  in  a 
few  days  a  log  cabin  was  in  readiness  for  himself  and  wife. 
Portions  of  the  time  were  spent  in  cultivating  the  ground,  and 
raising  such  articles  as  were  needed  by  themselves.  There  was 
no  motive  to  raise  more,  for  it  could  not  be  sold,  there  being 
no  market.  The  rest  of  the  time  was  spent  in  hunting ;  going 
from  his  cabin  now  and  then  five  or  ten  miles,  and  passing  the 
night  with  another  of  these  hunters,  who,  in  future  time,  would 
return  his  visit.  Thus  life  was  consumed.  Such  were  their 
habits  of  social  intercourse. 

But  let  a  stranger  visit  this  same  locality  some  Uiirty  odd 
years  afterward  in  a  pleasant  day  of  autumn,  and  simple  as 
the  process  has  been,  he  will  be  surprised  at  the  change.  In- 
stead of  meeting  the  young  married  couple,  entirely  by  them- 
selves, save  the  dogs  and  pigs,  he  will  find  eight  or  ten  of 
another  generation,  some  grown  to  the  stature  of  men  and 
women,  and  all  healthy,  hardy,  and  ruddy.  Instead  of  a  clear- 
ing of  forty  or  eighty  square  rods,  there  will  be  as  many  acres, 
mostly  cultivated,  and  waving  with  grass  and  grain.  Instead 
of  the  solitary  and  rude  cabin  of  fifteen  feet  square,  the  first 
architectural  specimen  on  the  premises,  he  will  find  quite  a  clus- 
ter of  these  cob-house  structures,  an  enlarged  one  for  the  fam- 
ily ;  and  of  lesser  dimensions  one  for  a  corn- bin ;  one  for  bacon ; 
and  one  for  the  poultry.  Besides,  there  would  be  one  for  the 
horses,  and  scattered  about,  perhaps  half  a  dozen  hay-ricks. 
Here,  too,  he  would  see  herds  of  homed  cattle,  with  immense 
droves  of  hogs,  plump  and  sleek,  although  getting  most  of  their 
feed  roaming  at  large.  True,  there  would  be  seen  but  little  of 
ornament ;  but  little  expenditure  for  ostentatious  display  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  the  most  abundant  supply  for  the  real  wants 
of  every  living  creature  there  to  be  found,  whether  in  human 
or  brute  form. 

Having  surveyed  the  externals  of  the  hunter's  home,  it  may 
be  well  to  enter  the  dwelling,  where  he  will  find  the  mother  and 
all  the  younger  children,  neat  and  tidy,  attired  in  articles  of 
their  own  manufacture;  perhaps  her  own  clothes  fastened 
together  by  buttons,  instead  of  hooks  and  eyes;  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  rustic  mountain  female  costume.  No  one  can 
deny  that  she  looks  well  and  young,  considering  her  previous 
exposures  and  toils.  And  her  grown  daughters,  with  nature*3 
fresh  hues  and  regular  proportions,  with  virtuous  modesty  and 
untaught  simplicity,  to  the  man  of  sense,  may  present  attrac- 
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tions  not  witnessed  from  fashionable  artificial  training.  Here 
has  been  no  ruinous  suppression  of  the  laws  regulating  animal 
life;  no  false  impresiiions  made  upon  the  heart;  no  studied 
effort  to  beguile  and  deceive  by  unnatural  nnd  false  appearan- 
And  here  is  the  full  groundwork  for  the  finest  specimens 


ces. 


of  female  excellence.  Nothing  is  wanted  but  additional  mental 
culture.  The  house  and  furniture  are  exceedingly  plain  and 
simple,  and,  with  the  exception  of  what  belongs  to  the  cupboard, 
principally  manufactured  in  the  neighborhood.  The  husband, 
we  will  suppose,  is  absent  on  a  hunting  excursion.  As  before 
remarked,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  what  time  can  be 
spared  from  the  farm  is  passed  in  the  excitements  of  the  chase. 
The  skins  of  the  game  are  sold,  and  form  his  cash  capital. 
Being  a  skillful  marksman,  he  seldom  returns  without  ample 
trophies  of  success. 

Our  visitor  has  barely  had  opportunity  with   the   internal 
organisations  of  the  dwelling  to  become  familiar,  and  to  make 
A  little  acquaintance  with   the  wife  and  daughters,  when  the 
hunter  returns  with  a  buck,  or  a  bear,  or  some  other  game. 
Although  fifty  years  of  age,  he  is  still  in  his  prime,  stout  and 
athletic  ;  his  countenance  well  bronzed  by  exposure,  and    his 
frame  almost  of  iron.     His  dress  is  in  the  usual  style  of  hunters, 
a  hunting-shirt  of  picturesque  form,  made  of  homespun,  and 
ornamented  with  variegated  fringe ;  and  a  pair  of  moccasins  on 
his  feet.     He  receives  his  guest  with  a  blunt,  honest  welcome ; 
and  as  he  gives  his  hand  his  heart  goes  with  it ;  for  he  looks  on 
every  man  as  his  friend.     Tliis  is  natural.     Having  passed  his 
life  among  the  mountains,  in  the  midst  of  a  simple-hearted  peo- 
ple, who  have  but  little  practical  knowledge  of  the  deceit  which 
those  living  among  the  competitive  avocations  of  society  are 
tempted  to  practice,  he  believes  and xecognizes  all  who  approach 
him  as  being  honest  and  disinterested.     What  a  pleasure  it  is, 
tbu$  to  think  of  every  one  about  us,  instead  of  being  in  per- 
petual apprehension  that  we  are  surrounded  by  knaves  and  vil- 
Kains !     Dinner  is  forthwith  prepared.     A  neat  white  cloth  is 
spread,  and  soon  the  table  is  covered  with  good  things.     On  it 
is  a  plate  of  hot  corn-bread,  preserves  of  various  kinds»  bacon, 
venison,  and,  more  than  probable,  three  varieties  of  meat.     His 
wife  pours  out  a  cup  of  coffee,  the  great  luxury  in  many  such 
situations,  frequently  used  at  every  meal ;  and  thickened  with 
cream — not  milk — and  sweetened  with  sugar  from  the  maple- 
grove  just  in  front  of  the  house.     Such  fare  the  traveler  fre- 
quently finds  among  those  early  settlers  about  the  spurs  of  the 
Alleghanies;  although  it  is  equally  true,  that  he  also  has  to 
I  share  in  less  desirable  accommodations.     And  it  is  generally 
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true,  thnt  in  such  districts,  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  educa- 
tion. The  population  is  so  sparse,  the  children  cannot  be  col- 
lected in  schools.  We  were  once  told  by  the  proprietor  of  an 
estabiisbment  similar  to  the  above,  at  which  we  spent  the  night, 
that  he  would  give  five  hundred  dollars  to  any  respectable 
family  settling  in  his  immediate  neighborhood,  provided  one  of 
iis  members  were  competent  and  willing  to  educate  his  children. 

Among  the  localities  of  which  we  are  speaking  the  scenery  is 
oftentimes  most  picturesque  and  grand.  Our  traveler,  on  fin- 
ishing his  dinner,  bade  all  good-bye,  mounted  his  nag,  and 
away  he  rode.  As  he  descended  the  mountain  path,  faintly  dia- 
cerned,  because  of  its  winding,  breathing  the  pure  and  fresh 
air  of  the  adjacent  hills,  the  eye  was  met  by  a  most  magnificent 
prospect.  1  he  scene  was  truly  impressive,  for  nature  was  there 
in  all  her  glory.  Far  down  the  valley  to  the  right  was  a  lovely 
winding  stream ;  at  one  point  hid  by  the  foliage  overarching 
its  bright  waters ;  at  another,  it  was  seen  in  the  more  distant 
clearing ;  again  it  was  concealed  by  the  sweep  of  the  mountain 
he  was  descending  ;  and  still  beyond  it  seemed  diminished  to  a 
silvery  thread.  To  the  right,  and  in  front,  rose  a  huge  eleva- 
tion, covered  with  luxuriant  verdure,  at  places  curving  far  into 
the  plain ;  and  at  those  points,  and  at  the  summits,  bathed  in  a 
sea  of  golden  light — ^at  others,  receding,  thrown  into  dark,  som- 
bre, forbidding  shades.  Beyond  were  mountains  piled  on  moun- 
tains, like  an  uptossed  sea  of  ridges,  until  they  melted  away  in 
the  distance,  and  his  imagination  fancied  others  still  farther  on. 
High  in  the  blue  ether  floated  clouds  of  snowy  white,  and  far 
above  them,  in  majestic  flight,  sailed  the  bird  of  the  mountain, 
with  an  air  as  wild,  as  free,  as  the  spirit  of  liberty.  Around 
him  everything  was  rejoicing ;  the  woods  were  vocal  with  the 
songs  of  birds;  the  wild  flowers,  with  scarce  the  morning 
dew  from  off  their  lips,  were  opening  their  bright  cheeks  to  the 
sun ;  and  even  the  tiny  insects,  flitting  through  the  air,  seemed 
to  join  in  the  universal  song  of  praise !  Now  fast  losing  the 
scene,  he  entered  the  dark,  solemn  forest,  densely  matted 
above  with  vines,  almost  excluding  the  light  of  day.  As  soon 
as  he  reached  the  mountain's  base,  and  from  the  copse  before 
him,  out  darted  a  deer !  The  graceful  animal  pricked  up  its 
ears,  distended  its  nostrils  in  fear,  and,  gathering  its  slender 
limbs  ready  for  a  spring,  then  bounded  away  over  hillocks  and 
through  ravines,  and  was  no  more  seen  1  Our  traveler  still 
pursued  his  course,  experiencing  a  glow  of  soul  not  met  on 
board  the  steamboat,  and  much  less  in  the  railroad  car. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  talented  author  of  tlie  Historical  Col- 
lections of  the  State  of  Ohio  was  traversing  the  mountain  dis* 
I 

Power  will  intoxicate  (he  best  henrts,  as  wine  overpowers  the  strongest  heads. 
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tricts  of  which  we  are  speaking :  he  says,  "  Toward  the  close  of 
an  autumnal  day,  while  traveling  through  a  thinly -sell led 
region,  I  came  up  with  a  substantial-looking  farmer,  leaning  on 
!  the  fence  by  the  road-side.  I  accompanied  him  to  his  house  to 
spend  the  ni^ht.  It  stood  in  a  field,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  road,  ana  was  one  of  the  better  sort  of  log  dwellings,  inas- 
much as  it  had  two  stories,  and  two  or  three  small  windows. 
In  its  rear  was  a  small  log  structure,  about  fifteen  feet  square, 
the  weaving-shop.  On  entering  the  house,  I  found  a  numerous 
family,  all  clothed  in  substantial  garments  of  their  own  manu- 
facture. The  floor  was  unadorned  by  a  carpet,  and  the  room 
devoid  of  superfluous  furniture,  yet  all  that  necessity  required 
to  make  them  comfortable.  One  needs  but  little  experience 
like  this  to  discover  how  few  are  our  real  wants,  how  easily 
most  luxuries  of  dress,  equipage,  and  furniture  can  be  dispensed 
with.  After  my  arrival,  two  or  three  chickens  were  knocked 
down  in  the  yard,  and  ere  long  supper  was  ready.  It  con- 
sisted of  chickens,  bacon,  hoe-cake,  and  buckwheat  cakes. 
Our  beverage  was  milk,  which  is  here  used  at  all  meals,  nod 
coflfee  thickened  with  cream. 

**  Soon  as  it  grew  dark,  my  hostess  took  down  a  small  candle- 
mould  for  three  candles,  hanging  from  the  wail  on  a  frame- 
work just  in  front  of  the  fire-place,  in  company  with  a  riHe, 
long  strings  of  dried  pumpkins,  and  other  articles  of  household 
property.  With  this  she  run  her  lights  for  the  evening.  On 
retiring.  I  was  conducted  to  the  room  overhead,  to  which  1 
ascended  by  stairs  out  of  doors.  My  bed-fellow  was  the  county 
sheriff,  a  young  man  of  about  my  age ;  and  as  we  lay  togeiiier, 
a  fine  field  was  bad  for  astronomical  observations  through  the 
chinks  of  the  logs.  On  my  informing  him  that  this  was  one  of 
the  first  log  dwellings  in  which  I  had  ever  spent  a  night,  he 
reg;irded  me  with  astonishment,  and  proceeded  to  enlighten  me 
upon  life  in  the  backwoods,  giving  me  details  I  could  scarcely 
ciedit,  but  which  subsequent  experience  fully  verified.  The 
next  morning,  after  rising,  I  wtis  looking  for  the  washing  ap- 
paratus, when  he  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder  as  a  signal  to 
accompany  him  to  a  brook  back  of  the  house,  in  whose  pure, 
crystal  waters  we  performed  our  morning  ablutions,  and  wiped 
ourselves  dry  with  a  coarse  towel. 

"After  breakfast,  through  the  persuasion  of  the  sheriff,  who 
appeared  to  have  taken  a  sort  of  fancy  to  me,  I  ngreed  to  go 
acioss  the  country, -by  his  house.  He  was  on  horseback,  and  I 
on  foot.  For  six  miles,  our  route  was  through  a  pafliless  forest, 
on  leaving  which  we  passed  through  the  only  vilhige  in  the 
comity,  composed  of  about  a  dozen   houses,  mostly  log,  and  a 
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brick  court-house.  About  a  mile  beyond,  my  companion  pointed 
me  to  a  small  log  structure,  as  the  place  where  he  was  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  reading  and  writing.  It  was  what  is  there 
Ciilled  'an  old  field  school  -  h  ouse ;'  an  expression  originating  in 
the  circumstance  that  these  buildings,  in  the  older  portions  of 
the  state,  are  erected  upon  worn-out  lands.  At  length  I  came 
to  the  dwelling  of  the  sheriff.  Close  by  it  were  about  a  dozen 
mountaineers,  and  several  highland  lassies,  seated  around  a  log 
corn-bin,  twelve  feet  square,  ten  feet  higli,  and  open  at  the  top ; 
into  which  these  neighbors  of  my  companion  were  casting  ears 
of  corn,  as  fast  as  they  could  husk  them.  Right  merrily  did 
they  perform  the  task.  The  men  were  large  and  hardy — the 
damsels  plump  and  rosy ;  dressed  in  good,  warm,  homespun 
garments. 

**  The  sheriff  informed  me  that  he  owned  about  two  thousand 
acres  of  land  around  his  dwelling,  and  that  its  whole  value  was 
about  one  thousand  dollars,  or  fifty  cents  per  acre  !  I  entered 
his  house,  which  was  of  logs,  one  story  in  height,  about  twenty 
feet  square,  and  divided  into  two  small  rooms,  without  any  win- 
dows or  openings  for  them,  and  no  place  to  let  in  light,  except 
by  a  door  in  the  front,  and  one  in  the  rear.  I  soon  partook  of  a 
nieal,  in  which  we  had  quite  a  variety  of  luxuries,  among  which 
was  bear's  meat.  After  supper  all  drew  around  the  fire,  the 
light  of  which  was  the  only  one  we  had.  Hunting  stories,  and 
kindred  topics,  served  to  talk  down  the  hours  till  bed-time. 
There  were  in  the  room  two  beds.  One  was  occupied  by  a 
married  couple,  the  other  by  myself;  but  there  was  no  curtain 
between." 

In  the  morning,  our  literary  itinerant  found  himself  in  an  unu- 
sual position.  On  awaking,  there  was  a  rousing  fire  in  his  bed- 
room, and  the  better  half  of  the  sheriff,  with  a  female  attendant, 
busily  engaged  in  cooking  breakf}ist.  Also,  about  the  fire,  were 
three  full-grown  persons  of  the  male  gender,  carefully  watching 
the  process.  All  seemed  to  think  of  nothing  but  their  own 
business,  and  their  guest  was  left  to  emerge  from  his  night 
panoply,  and  steal  a  passage  into  his  unmentionables,  in  the  way 
he  might  choose.  To  a  Coalebs  of  twenty-six,  from  one  of  the 
most  fashionable  cities  in  New  England,  bom  and  reared  under 
the  droppings  of  a  distinguished  university,  here  was  a  poser. 
Fortunately  for  him,  it  is  the  ready  instinct  of  a  Yankee  to  ac- 
commodate himself  to  circumstances.  He  was  speedily  in  his 
traveling  costume,  and  one  of  his  morning  sentinels  went  to  a 
neighboring  spring,  and  procured  a  pitcher  of  water,  which  was 
poured  piecemeal  into  his  hands,  for  customary  cleansing.  After 
breakfast,  he  bade  the  sheriff  farewell ;  who,  in  return,  declined 
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remuneration,  and  requested  him  to  call  again.  Our  hero  shall 
be  allowed  to  tell  the  remainder  of  his  own  story. 
I  **  In  the  course  of  two  hours,  I  came  to  a  cabin  by  the  way- 
side. There  being  no  gate,  I  sprang  over  the  fence,  entered  the 
open  door,  and  was  received  with  a  hearty  welcome.  It  was  an 
[  humble  dwelling,  the  abode  of  poverty.  There  was  a  neatness 
t  j  in  the  arrangement  of  the  few  articles  of  furniture  extremely 
"g  ;  pleasing.  In  a  corner  stood  two  beds  ;  one  hung  with  curtains, 
J  j  and  both  spread  with  coverlets  of  snowy  white.  Around  a 
o^  cheerful  fire  was  seated  an  interesting  family  group.  In  one 
S  corner,  on  the  hearth,  sat  the  mother,  who  had  given  up  her 
^  I  chair  to  me,  smoking  a  pipe.  Next  to  her  was  a  little  girl,  in  a 
•^    little  chair,  holding  a  kitten.     In  the  opposite  corner  sat  the 

1  fatlier,  a  venerable  old  man,  of  Herculean  stature,  robed  in  a 

2  hunting-shirt,  and  with  a  countenance  as  majestic  and  impressive 
S,  as  a  Roman  senator.  In  the  centre  of  the  group  was  a  young 
§  m-iiden,  about  eighteen — modest  and  retiring,  not  beautiful,  ex- 
«  cept  that  moral  beauty  virtue  gives.  She  was  readmg  to  them 
I  ^  from  a  little  book.  She  was  the  only  one  in  the  family  who 
B  I  could  read,  and  she  could  do  so  but  imperfectly.  In  that  book, 
f  ,'  which  cost,  perhaps,  two  shillings,  was  the  whole  secret  of  the 
^  neatness  and  happiness  found  in  this  lowly  cot.  That  little 
e    book  was  the  New  Testament  I 

'I  I  « I  conversed  with  the  fiather.  He  was,  he  said,  a  poor  rooun- 
f  taineer,  ignorant  of  the  world.  He  was,  it  is  true — but  he  had 
§  the  independence  of  a  man,  and  the  humility  of  a  Chi-istian. 
•^  I  left  the  cottage  with  buoyant  feelings,  reflecting  upon  the  beau- 
t  tiful  exhibition  of  the  religion  of  the  meek  and  lowly  One.  How 
exquisite  are  these  lines,  as  applied  to  a  similar  case : — 

Compared  with  this,  how  poor  Religion's  pride, 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method  and  of  art, 
When  men  display  to  congregations  wide 

Devotion's  every  grace,  except  the  heart 
But  happy  we,  in  some  cot  far  apart, 

May  bear,  well  pleased,  the  language  of  the  souL" 

^  '  The  persons  usually  termed  hunters,  or  pioneer  settlers  of  the 
J  mounttun  regions  of  our  country,  this  side  of  the  MibMssippi, 
^  were  by  no  means  destitute  of  social  lineaments  of  great  exct*  1- 
•  lence.  Rough  and  unpolished  as  sometimes  may  have  been  the 
^    exterior,  they  po>sessed  a  henrt  responsive  in  no  ordinary  de- 

I  gree  to  the  language  of  friendship  and  love.  Virtuous  penury 
and  destitution  were  sure  to  call  forth  their  active  sympathies ; 

I  and  they  would  even  relinqui^jb  their  own  couch,  that  the  v^  e.iry 

Human  foresight  often  leaves  its  proudest  possessor  only  a  choice  of  evils. 


is  faUs.    It  requires  more  magnanimity  to  give  up  what  is 
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traveler  might  have  rest  and  sleep.  Nor  has  it  been  rare  lo 
find  in  their  humble  dwellings  the  genuine  spirit  of  religion. 
The  self-denying  missionaries,  that  spend  their  lives  in  canvass-  < 
ing  the  rough  places  of  their  Master's  heritage,  like  faithful 
shepherds,  never  neglect  the  scattered  Iambs  of  their  Master's 
fold.  In  every  mountain  path  one  may  trace  their  footsteps, 
and  find  evidence  of  their  ceaseless  fidelity.  The  settlements 
of  which  we  are  speaking  are  gradually  losing  their  original 
features,  and  are  assimilating  to  others  begun  under  more  favor- 
able auspices.  The  circumstances  of  the  country  do  not  now 
admit  of  such  isolated  organizations,  east  o{  the  great  Missis- 
sippi Valley ;  and  those,  therefore,  who  cherish  a  passion  for 
such  a  life,  must  go  still  farther  west.  This  multitudes  have 
done,  and  still  are  doing ;  extending  their  migratory  excursions 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  even  to  the  great  Pacific.  In  this 
way  they  will  ultimately  accomplish,  in  those  distant  regions, 
what  others,  with  a  less  romantic  spirit,  have  accomplished, 
about  the  AUeghanies.  Speaking  of  these  men.  Judge  Hall 
says,  "  There  is  no  page  in  the  history  of  our  country  more  sur- 
prising, or  richer  in  the  romance  of  re<il  life,  than  that  which  de- 
picts the  adventures  and  perils  of  the  traders  and  trappers  in 
the  wilderness  beyond  the  Western  frontier.  Leaving  St.  Louis 
in  large  parties,  well  mounted  and  armed,  they  go  forth  with 
the  cheerfulness  of  men  in  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Yet  their  whole 
lives  are  full  of  danger,  privation,  and  hardship.  Crossing  the 
wide  prairies,  and  directmg  their  steps  to  the  Rocky  MounUtins, 
they  remain  months,  and  even  years,  in  those  savage  wilds,  liv- 
ing in  the  open  air,  without  shelter ;  with  no  food  but  such  game 
as  the  wilderness  afifords,  eaten  without  bread  or  salt ;  setting 
their  traps  for  beaver  and  otter,  in  the  mountain  streams,  and 
fighting  continually  with  the  grizzly  bear  and  the  Indian.  Their 
lives  are  a  long  series  of  warfare  and  watching,  of  privation  and 
danger.  These  daring  men  secure  to  us  the  fur  trade,  while 
they  explore  the  unknown  regions  beyond  our  borders,  and  arc 
the  pioneers  in  the  expansion  of  our  territory." 

A  termination  to  the  present  article  cannot  be  given  more 
appropriate,  than  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Daniel  Boone,  who 
may  be  called  the  prince  of  American  hunters,  being  one  of  the 
first  adventurers  into  the  wilds  of  Kentucky.  He  was  born  in 
Virginia,  and  almost  from  his  infancy  was  addicted  to  hunting 
in  the  woods.  He  emigrated  early  to  Itorth  Carolina,  then 
recently  settled.  Having  determined  to  cross  the  wilderness 
bordering  on  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  in  quest  of  the  region 
of  Kentucky,  then  little  known,  he  set  out  on  his  expedition, 
with  five  companions,  May  1,   1769.     They  arrived  at  Red 
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River,  north  of  the  Kentucky,  Jane  7.  A  short  time  after- 
ward, Boone  and  one  of  his  companions,  John  Stewart,  were 
captured  by  a  party  of  savages.  They  soon  escaped,  but 
could  discover  no  traces  of  their  friends,  who  had  returned 
home.  Boone  and  Stewart  would  have  been  constrained  to 
follow  them,  had  not  Squire  Boone,  the  brother  of  Daniel, 
pursued  their  track  from  North  Carolina,  and  relieved  them 
with  necessaries.  Shortly  after,  Stewart  was  killed  by  the 
Indians,  and  the  two  Boones  were  left  the  only  white  men  in  the 
wilderness.     They  passed  the  winter  in  a  cabin. 

In  May  of  1770,  Boone*s  brother  returned  home;  but  in 
July  came  back  according  to  agreement.  They  then  traversed 
the  country  to  the  Cumberland  River,  and  the  following  year 
returned  to  their  families,  with  a  determination  of  removing 
with  them  to  Kentucky.  In  September,  1773,  Daniel  Boone 
commenced  his  removal  to  Kentucky,  with  his  own,  and  five 
other  families,  and  was  joined  by  forty  men,  who  placed  them- 
selves under  his  guidance.  Being  attacked  by  the  Indians,  six 
of  his  men  were  slain,  and  th^  cattle  belonging  to  the  party  dis- 
persed. The  survivors  returned,  in  consequence,  to  the  settle- 
ments on  Clinch  River,  about  forty  miles  from  the  scene  of  action. 
A  company  in  North  Carolina,  having  formed  a  plan  of  purchas- 
ing the  lands  on  the  south  side  of  th^  Kentucky  River  from 
the  Southern  Indians,  employed  Boone  to  buy  a  tract  of  coun- 
try, the  limits  of  which  were  described  to  him.  He  performed 
the  service,  and  soon  after  made  a  road  from  the  settlements  on 
the  Holston  to  the  Kentucky  River,  notwithstanding  the  inces- 
sant attacks  of  the  Indians,  in  which  four  of  his  men  were 
killed,  and  five  were  wounded.  In  April,  1775,  he  built  a  fort 
at  Salt  Spring,  on  the  southern  branch  of  the  Kentucky,  where 
Boonesborough  is  now  situated.  It  consisted  of  a  block- house 
and  several  cabins,  enclosed  with  palisades.  In  1777  he  sus- 
tained two  sieges  in  Boonesborough  from  the  Indians,  but  re- 
pulsed them.  In  the  following  year,  however,  February  7, 
Boone  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  savages,  while  hunting,  with  a 
number  of  his  men.  In  May  they  were  conducted  to  Detroit, 
where  they  experienced  great  kindness  from  Governor  Hamil- 
ton, the  British  commander  at  that  post.  He  even  offered  the 
Indians  one  hundred  pounds  for  their  prisoner,  in  order  that  he 
might  liberate  him  on  patrole,  but  they  would  not  part  with 
him,  having  conceived  for.  him  sentiments  of  great  affection  and 
respect.  On  his  return,  he  was  adopted  by  one  of  the  princi- 
pal chiefs  at  Chilicothe,  and  might  have  been  happy  in  this 
situation,  had  not  the  thoughts  of  his  wife  and  children  contin- 
ually kept  alive  the  desire  of  escape.     This  he  effected  one 
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morning,  having  ri$en  at  the  usual  hunting  hour,  and  depnrted, 
apparently  for  the  woods,  but  in  reality  for  Boonesborough. 
He  arrived  there  on  the  20th  of  June,  after  a  journey  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  miles,  which  he  performed  in  four  days,  hav- 
ing eaten,  it  is  said,  but  one  men!  during  that  time. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  a  body  of  savages,  to  the  number  of 
four  hundred  And  fifty,  commanded  by  Canadian  Frenchmen 
and  some  of  their  own  chiefs,  invested  the  fort  with  British  col- 
ors flying.  Boone  was  summoned  to  surrender,  but  announced 
his  determination,  and  that  of  the  garrison,  who  amounted  to 
but  fifty  men,  to  defend  the  fort  as  long  as  a  man  of  them  was 
alive.  The  enemy  then  resolved  to  obtain  it  by  stratagem,  and 
requested  that  nine  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  garrison 
would  come  out  and  treat  with  them,  promi.Ning  terms  so  favor- 
able that  the  invitation  was  accepted.  After  tlie  articles  of  the 
treaty  had  heen  signed,  Boone  and  his  companions  were  told  it 
was  customary,  upon  such  occasions,  among  the  Indians,  for 
two  of  them  to  shake  each  white  man  by  the  hand,  in  order  to 
evince  the  sincerity  of  their  friendship.  This  was  also  agreed 
to ;  and  accordingly,  two  Indians  approached  each  of  the  nine, 
and  taking  his  hand,  grappled  him,  with  the  intent  of  making 
him  prisoner.  Their  object  being  then  immediately  perceived, 
Boone  and  his  party  €;;ctricated  themselves,  and  retreated  into 
the  fort,  amid  a  heavy  fire  from  the  savages.  An  attack  was 
then  quickly  commenced,  and  continued  until  'the  20th  of 
August,  when  the  enemy  abandoned  the  siege.  This  was  the 
last  attempt  of  the  Indians  to  possess  themselves  of  Boones- 
borough. 

In  October,  as  Boone  was  returning  from  the  Blue  Licks, 
with  his  brother,  the  latter  was  slain,  and  Boone  pursued  by  a 
party  of  Indians  for  three  miles,  by  the  aid  of  a  dog ;  but,  hav- 
ing killed  the  animal,  he  escaped.  In  1782,  the  depredations 
of  the  savages  increasing  to  an  intolerable  extent,  Boone,  with 
other  militia  officers,  collected  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  men, 
and  went  in  pursuit  of  a  large  body,  who  had  marched  beyond 
the  Blue  Licks  to  a  bend  of  the  main  fork  of  the  Licking 
River,  forty  miles  from  Lexington.  On  August  19,  they  over- 
took them,  but,  being  much  inferior  in  numbers,  wefe  obliged 
to  retreat.  General  Clark,  then  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  imme- 
diately assembled  a  considerable  number  of  men,  and  com- 
menced the  pursuit  of ''he  savages,  accompanied  by  Boone. 

From  that  time  until  1708,  Boono  resided  alternately  in  Ken- 
tucky  and  Virginia.  In  that  year  he  removed^  to  Upper  Lou- 
i^iana,  where  he  received  a  grant  from  the  Spanish  authorities 
of  two  tiiousand  acres  of  land.     His  children,  friends,  and  fol- 
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UniDterTupted  socceas  in  business  sbows  us  but  one  side  of  the  world. 


whoii  ox}*gen  is  euppli«d.    lite  total  weight  of  fruit  in  ripetuqg  hi  ¥617 
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lowers  were  also  presented  with  eight  hundred  acres  each, 
lie  settled  with  them  on  the  Missouri  River,  at  Charette,  some 
(li^t^incc  beyond  tlie  inhnbited  parts  of  the  country,  where  he  fol- 
lowed his  usual  course  of  life — hunting,  and  trapping  for  bears 
I  — until  September,  1822,  when  he  died  at  the  residence  of  his 
s  son.  Major  A.  Boone,  in  Montgomery  County,  in  the  eighty- 
8  fifth  year  of  his  age.  Ho  had  been  gradually  declining  for 
some  ye.'irs  previous  to  his  decease.  It  is  related,  that  some 
time  before  that  event,  he  had  two  coffins  made  out  of  a  favor« 
i'e  cherry-tree,  the  first  of  which  not  fitting,  he  gave  to  a  son- 
?  in  law ;  in  the  second  he  was  buried,  having  bestowed  on  it  a 
I,  fine  polinh  by  a  course  of  rubbing  for  several  yean.  Hia  aona 
and  daughters  still  reside  in  Missouri, 

In  vain  malignant  streams  and  winter  f<^ 
Load  the  dull  air,  find  liover  roaod  our  coasts ; 

I  II10  limitsnian,  ever  gay,  robust,  and  bold, 

C  Defieit  the  noxious  vapor,  and  oon&dea 

g  la  this  delightful  exercise  to  raise 

I  ilia  drooping  liead,  and  cheer  his  heart  with  J09& 
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5  I  hear  the  tread  of  pioneers 

Of  nations  yet  to  be, 

Hie  first  low  wash  of  waves  where 

Shall  roll  a  human 

I 

*§.  It  is  one  of  the  natural  feelings  of  which  we  all,  mora  or  less, 
I  partake,  that  our  paternal  domicil  be  held  in  perpetuity.  These 
^  feelings  are  not  to  be  condemned  or  discouraged.  They  are 
g  important  in  the  social  interchanges  of  life.  Without  them,  man 
^  would  possess  less  than  he  now  does  of  those  mental  affinities 
•S  wliich  bind  the  species  in  successful  effort  for  the  attainment  of 
g,  fundamenUil  purposes  connected  with  his  existence.  Attach- 
.g  ment  to  the  household,  amid  which  one  was  bom,  has  been  caa- 
^  onixed  as  an  inspiration  of  heaven.  This  attachment,  thus 
viewed,  embraces,  of  course,  all  the  members  of  the  household, 
individually  and  collectively ;  all  their  separate  and  united  inter- 
ests; all  their  peculiar  habits  and  modes  of  intellectual  and 
moral  development,  although  in  the  number  may  be  unamiable 
eccentricities;  and  oven  the  dust  on  which  they  may  have  trod ; 


When  men  of  sense  approve,  the  multitude  will  follow  in  their  wake. 


y«tr  ft  new  ring  of  ▼etseli  is  f<irmed  sround  the  preceding ;  eo  thfti  tbe 
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the  foliage  that  may  have  fanned  or  sheltered  them  ;  the  g^rg- 
ling  streams,  on  which  they  may  hare  quaffed,  and  from  which 
received  ablutions.  Who  would  weaken  such  attachments? 
Much  less,  who  would  banish  them  from  the  catalogue  of  human 
physiologicH]  science  ? 

Next  akin  to  the  passion  of  which  we  hare  so  spoken  is  patri- 
otism,  or  the  love  of  country.  The  latter  is  essentially  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  former.  One  \n  confined  to  the  circle  embracing 
a  definite  number  of  individuals  of  the  same  consanguinity.  The 
other  reaches  to  an  indefinite  number  of  those  circles,  exercising 
corresponding  affinity  toward  what  they  esteem  their  common 
country.  As  the  father  loves  his  own  household  and  domain, 
and  all  that  pertains  to  it,  so  does  the  patriot  love  his  native 
land,  with  all  it  contains ;  its  broad  rivers ;  its  high  mountains; 
its  rerdant  lawns ;  its  waving  forests  ;  and,  especially,  its  laws, 
its  religion,  its  churches,  and  its  institutions  of  learning.  As  the 
father  and  all  his  household  instinctively  array  themselves  for 
the  interests  and  the  honor  of  the  family  circle,  so  do  the  several 
family  circles  constituting  a  larger  community  instinctively  array 
themselves  for  the  protection  of  the  honor  and  welfare  thus 
held  by  them  in  joint  compact.  And  the  individual  that  can 
forsake  the  fireside  and  the  tamily  altar  where  he  was  born ;  the 
town,  or  the  village,  or  the  city,  in  which  that  fireside  and  altar 
are  situated— or  the  state  of  which  thai  town,  village,  or  city,  is 
a  porUon — and  not  experience  emotions  of  pain,  regrets  and 
lingerings  of  soul,  almost  inducing  him  to  retrace  his  steps,  is  a 
mere  automaton  of  humanity  !  The  Western  emigrant,  whether 
the  solitary  young  man,  bidding  adieu  to  his  own  dear  and  near- 
est kindred,  or  the  entire  family,  bidding  adieu  to  kind  neighbors 
and  all  the  rural  scenes  of  early  life,  can  well  testify  of  the  men- 
tal anguish  then  felt  I 

A  painter  would  be  furnished  with  materials  for  the  highest 
professional  gifts  ever  vouchsafed  to  the  pencil,  in  sketching  the 
sundering  of  such  ties  as  characterizes  an  occasion  hke  the  one 
to  which  we  allude.  For  a  moment  let  us  glance  at  those  ma- 
terials. Let  the  individuals,  participating  in  the  event,  be  duly 
arranged  on  canvas.  Oftentimes  here  would  be  seen  the  repre- 
sentatives of  three  separate  generations  :  in  bold  relief,  hale  man- 
hood in  its  prime  ;  on  the  one  side,  trembling  old  age,  with  its 
hoary  locks ;  on  the  other  side,  helpless  infancy  and  cbildhciod, 
with  its  prattle  I  Let  us  suppose  a  young  man  just  reaching 
his  majority,  no  matter  whether  in  the  Bay  State  or  on  the 
cold  granite  hills,  impelled  by  a  kind  of  necessity  to  see  better 
prospects  for  a  living,  in  the  fertile  regions  of  the  illimitHhlc 
West.     Months  are  spent  in  preparation.     Home-made  apparel 
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8aoc8M  often  eanetions  the  wildef^t  schemes  of  human  ambition. 
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is  provided  for  a  two  years'  campiiign,  at  least.  For  this  oulfitt 
s  food  mother  and  kind  sisters  have  been  assiduously  occupied* 
Nor  is  this  all ;  a  thousand  miles  are  to  be  traversed  on  foot. 
This  is  the  way  emigrants  formerly  went  westward.  To  those 
gone-by  days  we  allude.  To  prevent  expenditure  on  the  road, 
a  traveler  locker  was  provided,  duly  filled  with  rural  life  eata- 
bles. By  this  means  he  was  able  to  accomplish  a  journey  of 
forty  days,  with  a  cash  outlay  barely  sufficient  to  procure,  at 
this  Ume,  supper,  lodging,  and  breakfast,  at  a  fashionable  niil- 
rosd  hotel,  in  Connecticut.     So  times  have  altered  ! 

Well,  as  the  period  for  the  departure  of  our  young  friend  ap- 
proached, he  would  ex|^rience  some  inward  struggles  before 
unknown  to  him.  When  the  intervening  season  was  estimated 
by  months,  these  struggles  were  perhaps  feeble ;  but  when  it 
was  fritted  away  to  weeks  or  to  days,  there  would  be  such  a 
swelling  and  rising  of  the  heart,  as  if  he  were  experiencing  a 
dyspeptic  agony.  But  time,  like  a  heartless  tyrant,  little  regard- 
ing his  coaveaience  or  mental  conflicts,  sped  on,  and  all  his  trav- 
eling equipments  were  rendered  complete.  In  manual  labor, 
there  was  now,  indeed,  a  pause ;  when  the  social  attributes  of 
our  nature  might  be  exhibited  in  all  their  electrifying  beauty. 
The  last  sunset  scene,  prior  to  his  departure,  passed  away  with 
unwonted  mementoes  of  sadness.  Ray  after  ray  failed  to  im- 
part its  genial  influence,  till  nothing  remained  but  the  mellowed 
shades  of  twilight.  Never  before  did  such  pensive  thoughts 
cluster  over  him.  An  evening  and  a  morning  remained  to  him, 
in  which  to  tear  himself  from  the  most  precious  treasures  of 
earth.  To  do  this  with  becoming  dignity,  at  that  time  required 
a  climax  of  moral  courage  rarely  needed ;  for  then,  going  a 
thousand  miles  into  the  wilderness  was  more  appalling  to  human 
equanimity,  than  starting,  at  the  present  day,  on  a  trip  to  the 
planet  Jupiter. 

The  d^d  calm  of  a  dark  evening  augmented  the  inward  pres- 
sure upon  his  soul.  He  was  with  a  neighboring  friend — nay, 
more  than  a  friend — for  they  had  mutually  loved  each  other  al- 
most from  childhood  I  Words  were  few ;  but  pulsations  quick 
and  strong  were  more  eloquent  than  human  speech,  and  made 
record  of  unfailing  fidelity.  When  the  hist  salutation  was  ex- 
changed, he  returned  to  the  paternal  mansion.  It  was  a  late 
hour,  but  all  were  wailing  once  more  to  give  him  looks  of  kind- 
ness. Retirement,  but  not  sleep,  succeeded ;  and  quickly,  as  it 
were,  the  morning  light  gave  signal  for  an  early  breakfast  It 
only  deserved  the  name  of  breakfast.  All  the  formalities  for 
such  a  repast  were  verily  there ;  yet,  the  disposition  for  eating 
as  feeble  as  a  disposition  for  sleeping — the  fragments  being 
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If  virtiM  slumbers  oo  her  post,  villany  will  be  more  than  a  match  for  her. 


firom  itk  bevidet  the  advantnges  of  its  ke<*ping  the  whole  yetr 
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equal  to  the  articles  provided.  The  social  appendages  were  also 
in  abundance.  At  the  moment  of  departure  words  might  have 
been  few,  and  they  only  half  uttered.  Nevertheless,  who  ean 
tell  what  scalding  tears,  from  a  beloved  mother  and  sisters,  fell 
upon  him,  to  be  remembered  for  a  score  of  years,  like  eleelric 
shocks !  His  slowly -receding  steps  were  duly  noted,  and  their 
eye  foHowed  his  apparently  diminished  stature  till  entirely  lost  in 
the  distance ! 

Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  young  men,  in  some  man- 
ner similar  to  this,  hare,  in  our  country,  wrested  themselves 
from  the  associations  of  early  life,  and  planted  themselves  in  un- 
cultured regions,  encountering  toils  and  privations  that  seem 
more  like  romance  than  real  life.  Under  such  indomit«ible  ener- 
gies and  perseverance  as  characterize  our  countrymen,  tree  after 
tree  has  fallen,  till  the  wilderness  and  desert  have  become 
fruitful  fields,  rewarding  their  owners  with  competence  and 
wealth.  Tracts  of  our  country,  almost  immeasurable,  lain  waste, 
so  far  ae  we  know,  from  .the  dawn  of  creation,  have  been  re- 
claimed, and  are  hereafter  to  be  the  paradise  of  the  world; 
giving  an  amount  of  wholesome  sustenance  and  social  comfort 
nowhere  else  known.  Those  primarily  engaged  in  such  enter- 
prises were  ordained  for  one  of  the  highest  and  most  honorable 
destinies  designed  by  God  for  man  t  In  the  history  of  the  world, 
princes,  in  importance,  are  like  puppets,  and  warriors  are  like 
wild  beasts,  compared  with  such  men  !  The  retrospect  of  the 
one,  through  the  immeasurable  future,  will  cause  the  soul  to 
swell,  in  the  majesty  of  its  energy,  and  in  the  raptures  of  benev- 
olent fervor ;  while  the  retrospect  of  the  other  will  furnish  naught 
but  the  elements  of  humiliHtion  and  anguish  I 

A  vast  deal  has  already  been  accomplished  in  our  hemisphere. 
Not  less  remains  to  be  accomplished.  As  it  were,  the  eastern 
margin  of  it  alone  has  been  subdued.  The  remaining  portions 
of  it  will  be  required  for  the  support  of  an  increased  population. 
Multitudes  of  the  hungry  and  starving  inhabitants  of  the  Old 
World  are  rolling  in  upon  us  like  successive  floods.  In  part,  to 
give  place  to  them,  not  a  few  of  those  now  occupying  the  bor- 
dere  of  the  Atlantic,  will  follow  their  brethren,  not  only  across 
the  Alleghanies  into  the  valley  east  of  the  broad  Mississippi, 
but  still  onward,  to,  and  over  those  other  majestic  heights 
whence  the  Pacific  rises  into  view.  And  the  former,  being 
joined  by  portions  of  the  latter,  will  carry  with  them  a  phalanx 
of  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  power,  overcoming  alt  oppo- 
sition, and  producing  the  most  extraordinary  results.  Another 
century  is  to  be  spent  in  efforts  and  labors  similar  to  those 
which  have,  in  the  one  gone  by,  given  character  to  the  Amen- 


The  rich  feel  the  impotence  of  wealth  only  when  they  are  tick. 


as  at  iwen^ ,  three  times  as  long  aa  at  thirty ;  four  times 
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can  name  Calculfttions  are  indeed  formed  of  the  millions  of 
humnn  beingpt  that  may  then  live  on  the  northern  section  of  the 
American  continent,  and  of  the  political  organizations  that  may 
affect  their  welfare ;  hut  even  the  imagination  would  prohahly 
be  incompetent  to  fathom  the  social  progress  timt  will  have  then 
been  made  ;  the  magnificence  that  will  then  be  exhibited  in  hu- 
man habitations,  in  furniture,  in  public  architecture,  and  in  all 
manner  of  costly  investment  and  equipage.  Possibly,  from 
Kome  present  indications,  silver  will  then  be  so  abundRnt,  that, 
made  into  family  ntensils,  it  will  be  deemed  fit  only  for  the 
poor ;  and,  that  gold  will  then  be  so  abundant,  as  to  be  used  as 
freely  as  brass  is  now  tised.  What  a  conceptibn !  If  so,  the 
dreams  of  our  ardent  visionaries  may  verily  become  realities ; 
bat  will  be  found,  like  all  dreams,  to  be  as  unsatisfying  and 
empty  as  the  wiad,  if  not  full  of  vexation  of  spirit. 

In  such  enterprises,  skill,  and  toil,  and  privation,  will  be  re- 
quired, in  a  measure  possessed  by  none  save  ourselves.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  with  a  disci plrae  of  two  hundred  yeara, 
hitherto  afforded  them  in  Yankeedom,  are  the  persons  to  en<T«ge 
in  these  enterprises.  It  is  therefore  in  reference  to  the  efforts 
and  labors  to  be  brougiit  into  requisition  the  present  remarks 
are  made.  While  appreciating  to  the  utmost  limits  the  social 
inducements  to  gather  round  tl>e  localities  endeared  to  us  by 
paternal  and  maternal  recollections,  and  at  last  to  mingle  our 
own  dust  with  the  dust  of  kindred  in  generations  that  are  gone, 
it  is  a  paramount  duty,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  forego 
these  cherished  aspirations  of  the  soul,  and  to  go  forth  and  re- 
claim the  waste  places  of  the  earth,  scattering  along  our  path 
the  impressions  of  useful  art  in  all  its  multitudinous  forms,  and 
raising  upon  a  broad  and  imperishnble  foundation  the  institu- 
tions of  freedom,  science,  and  religion.  It  was  to  accomplish 
such  expansive  views,  four  thousand  years  ago.  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  Babel  were  interrupted  itv  their  selfish  designs,  and 
were  driven  asifhder  to  regions  remote  and  unknown.  It  was 
to  accomplish  such  views  that  their  langunge  was  confounded, 
and  the  ruins  of  their  tower  remained  a  monument  of  the  Di- 
vine displeasure  to  all  succeeding  time.  And  if  men  were  now 
in  like  manner  to  congregate  to  the  neglect  of  those  more  en- 
larged duties  that  devolve  on  tlK*m  as  citizens  of  the  world, 
they  may  in  like  manner  become  objects  of  the  Divine  displeas- 
ure. They  might  be  cursed  with  famine ;  they  might  be  i>mit- 
ten  with  pestilence  and  death  1 

la  making  emigrations,  it  is  important  to  move  in  colonies  of 
five  to  fifty  families,  in  a  company,  .as  mny  be  found  convenient. 
Such  a  company,  consisting  of  relations  and  neighbors,  would, 


TWsabtt^  of  our  enemies  injnre  as  less  tlian  the  injadicious  pmise  of  friends* 


tioiw,  as  the  rotation  of  tlia  earth,  the  swing  of  a  pendnlttm,  (bo 
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to  a  great  extent,  neutralize  the  social  regrets  at  leaving  fornier 
habitations.  And  journeying  together  a  thousand  miles,  and 
then  settling  together,  would  lead  to  intimacies  and  mental 
similitudes  never  before  experienced,  and  that  would  continue 
in  all  their  vigor  through  life.  And  in  arranging  such  colonies, 
it  is  vastly  important  that  there  should  be  a  (Uiysidan — a  young 
man  of  merit  might  always  be  had  ;  and  there  should  be  at 
least  one  from  each  of  the  trades,  for  the  useful  and  more  im- 
portant mechanic  arts — to  wit,  a  carpenter,  a  mason,  a  black- 
smith, a  wheelwright,  a  shoemaker,  and  so  on.  Nor  should 
they  go  without  a  competent  teacher  for  their  children ;  and, 
above  all,  a  clergyman,  to  preserve  to  them  in  all  their  fresh- 
ness the  institutions  of  religion.  It  would  be  very  easy,  ordi- 
narily, to  enlist  a  family  that  has  a  son  or  daughtm-  competent 
to  be  a  teacher.  By  such  arrangements  the  social  endearments 
of  life  are  continued.  Its  useful  occupations  are  maintained 
among  them  for  the  common  benefit.  Of  the  various  family 
comforts,  there  will  be  no  permanent  destitution.  Health  will 
be  subjected  to  no  hopeless  perik.  The  food  of  the  mind  will 
be  fresh  and  abundant.  Morals  will  be  furnished  with  all 
usual  safeguards ;  and  there  will  be  no  blighting  pf  heavenly 
hopes  for  want  of  spiritual  sustenance.  In  this  way  many  of 
our  fii*st  American  ancestors  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  pkuoted 
themselves  in  the  wilderness  of  the  Western  world ;  and,  in  this 
way,  emigrations  should  always  be  made. 

Every  family  removing  into  a  country  that  is  new,  and  not 
easily  supplied  with  such  articles,  should  be  furnished  with  a 
small  medicine-chest,  containinff  what  is  most  frequently  used 
in  cases  of  indisposition.  Not  less  important  is  a  good  Book' 
of  Health,  or  family  prescriptions  and  advice  in  relation  to  the 
preservation  of  health.  By  such  a  precaution,  every  family  is 
in  a  measure  prepared  to  take  care  of  themselves ;  to  be  their 
own  doctors.  To  be  sure,  in  no  instance  where  a  physician  can 
be  conveniently  had,  should  he  be  neglected,  provided  any 
urgent  necessity  exist.  In  all  ordinary  cases  of  indisposition, 
the  mother  of  a  family  of  children  may  become  one  of  the  very 
best  family  doctors.  She  ia  familiar  with  their  constitutions  and 
their  habits ;  also  with  the  progress  of  any  ailment  attending 
them  from  its  inception ;  and  can,  of  course,  best  judge  the 
necessity  for  medicine.  In  fevers  and  other  acute  diseases,  as 
well  as  in  those  of  subtle,  lingering  character,  a  regular  prac- 
titioner should  always  be  sought.  An  excess  of  medicine  is 
believed  to  be  ruinous  to  health ;  in  its  operation,  it  is  analogous 
to  an  excess  or  unnecessary  use  of  ordinary  stimulants.  When 
medicine  is  rarely  taken,  a  small  portion  will  produce  the  de. 
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sired  resalt ;  but  the  quantity  used  must  be  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  frpquencj  of  appUcHtion. 

Prudent  housekeepers  also,  when  emigrating  to  a  new  coun- 
try, will  be  careful  to  provide  an  ample  stock  of  all  small,  cheap 
articles,  for  every -day  family  consumption.  Of  this  descrip- 
tion are  pins,  needles,  thread,  sewing  silk,  tape,  twine,  yam ; 
and,  indeed,  everything  so  frequently  needed,  occupying  so  lit- 
tle space,  and  costing  so  small  a  sum  compared  with  the  advan- 
tages of  always  having  them  on  hand.  The  same  may  be  said 
in  regard  to  a  corresponding  class  of  articles  needed  in  the 
tool-shop,  as  gimblets,  awls,  augurs,  hammers,  hatchets,  pin- 
cers, files,  and  saws.  The  expense  of  an  outfit  of  such  imple- 
ments, suflScient  for  years,  will  not  be  great ;  and  this  may  be 
saved  ten  times  over  in  the  convenience  of  always  having  them 
in  readiness  for  use.  These  specifications  will  suggest  to  per- 
sons other  articles  of  equal  importance.  Oftentimes  in  the 
family  and  on  the  farm,  half  of  one  person*s  time  is  half  lost  for 
the  want  of  suitable  tools  and  implements  with  which  to  do 
wo.  k,  and  of  materials  needed  for  use  in  doing  it. 

And,  after  the  sustaining  of  life,  of  more  importance,  seem- 
iagly,  than  everything  else  in  a  new  country,  is  an  ample  stock 
of  food  for  the  mind.  Individuals  and  families  goins^  thither, 
should  always  carry  this  with  them.  Without  it  children  may 
grow  up  In  ignorance,  and  their  fathers  may  acquire  types  of 
character  at  a  great  distance  from  respectability.  In  old  set- 
tlements, where  there  is  a  dense  population,  with  libraries,  and 
schooky  and  churches,  and  newspapers,  there  is  always  oppor- 
tunity for  intellectual  improvement,  which  answer  the  double 
purpose  of  giving  occupation  to  persons  when  not  engaged  in 
labor,  to  prevent  idle  and  dissip«ited  habits,  and  also  to  fill  the 
mind  with  useful  knowledge.  But  if  you  go  into  a  wilderness 
only  ten  or  five  miles,  where  these  do  not  exist,  how  many  occa- 
sions will  there  be  in  which  the  want  of  them  will  be  severely 
felt !  Under  such  privations,  what  will  be  found  for  occupation, 
and  to  make  persons  forget  their  lonely  solitude  ?  If  they  had 
books,  and  a  taste  to  use  them,  there  would  scarcely  be  felt  a 
lack  of  society.  Cheap  as  books  now  are,  ten  or  twenty  dol- 
lars judiciously  invested  in  them  would  provide  a  tolerable  sub- 
stitute, at  least  for  a  Ume,  for  the  social  organizations  with 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  conversant.  Besides,  many  per- 
sons without  a  natural  taste  for  books  and  study,  woula  here 
be  induced,  by  a  kind  of  neoessity,  if  such  means  were  at  hand, 
to  create  one,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  mental  distinction. 
When  a  disposition  for  reading  and  study  is  once  acquired, 
rarely  will  the  habit  to  which  it  leads  be  abandoned.    Even  if 
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there  are  no  schools,  with  suitable  books,  the  parents  may  gire 
their  children  a  decent  education ;  and  they  will,  at  the  same 
time,  learn  as  much  themselves  as  the  children.  Professed 
teachers  usually  derive  as  much  advantage  from  their  labors  as 
their  pupils  do.  And  if  families  are  out  of  the  reach  of  news- 
papers and  the  current  literature  of  the  day,  if  provided  with 
books,  they  may  become  familiar  with  history,  biography,  and 
general  literature. 

het  U8  depart  t  the  universal  «un 
Confines  not  to  one  land  his  blessed  beams ; 
Nor  is  man  rooted,  like  a  tree,  n  hose  seed 
The  winds  or  some  ungeninl  0oil  have  cast 
There,  where  it  cannot  prosper. 
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A  FAMILY  IN  THE  WILDERNESS, 

MRS.  SIOOURNET. 

An  axe  rang  sharply  'mid  those  forest  shades, 
Which  from  creation  toward  the  skies  had  towered 
In  unshorn  beauty.     There,  with  vigorous  arm. 
Wrought  a  bold  emigrant,  and  by  his  side 
His  little  son,  with  question  and  response 
Beguiled  the  toil. 

"  Boy,  thou  hast  never  seen 
Such  glorious  trees.     Hark,  when  their  giant  trunks 
Fall,  how  the  firm  earth  groans !    Rememberest  Uiou 
The  mighty  river,  on  whose  breast  we  sailed 
So  many  days,  on  toward  the  setting  sun  ? 
Our  own  Connecticut*  compared  to  that. 
Was  but  a  creeping  stream.'* 

"  Father,^he  brook 
That  by  our  door  went  singing,  where  I  launched 
My  tiny  boat,  with  my  young  playmates  round* 
When  school  was  o'er,  is  dearer  far  to  me 
Than  all  lliese  bold  broad  waters.     To  my  eye 
They  are  as  strangers.     And  those  little  trees 
My  mother  nurtured  in  the  garden  bound 
Of  our  first  home,  from  whence  the  fragrant  peach 
Hung  in  its  ripening  gold,  were  fairer,  sure, 
Tlian  this  dark  forest,  shutting  out  the  day.'' 

To  iMuim  without  measure  is  foUy ;  not  to  mourn  at  all,  insensibQity. 
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'"  What,  ho  ! — my  little  girl ;"  and  with  light  step 


A  fairy  creature  hastt^d  to  ward  her  ^ire, 
And,  seiting  down  the  basket  that  conuiined 
His  noon'si  repast,  looked  upward  to  his  facQ 
With  sweet,  oonSding  emtle. 

**  See,  dearest,  see, 
That  bright- winged  paroquet,  aiui  hear  the  song 
Of  von  gay  red- bird,  echoing  through  the  trees. 
Making  rich  music.     Didst  thou  ever  hear, 
In  far  New  England,  such  a  mellow  tone?" 

."  I  had  H  robin,  that  did  take  the  crumbs 

Eaich  ni&fht  and  morning,  and  his  chirping  voice 
Did  make  me  joyful,  as  I  went  to  tend 
My  snow -drops.     I  was  always  laughing  then 
In  that  first  home.     I  should  be  happier  now, 
Methinks,  if  I  could  find  among  these  dells 
Tlie  same  fresh  violets.'* 

Slow  night  drew  on. 
And  round  the  rude  hut  of  the  emigraat 
The  wmthful  spirit  of  the  rising  storm 
Spake  bitter  things.     His  weary  children  slept, 
And  he,  with  head  reclined,  sat  listening  long 
To  the  swoPn  waters  of  the  Illinois, 
Dashing  against  their  shores. 

Starling,  he  spake — 
*'  Wife !  did  I  see  thee  brush  away  a  tear? 
'Twas  even  so.     Thy  heart  was  with  the  halls 
Of  thy  nativity.     Their  sparkling  lights, 
Carpets,  and  sofas,  and  admiring  guests, 
Befit  thee  better  than  these  rugged  walls 
Of  shapeless  logs,  and  this  lone,  hermit  home." 

"  No — no.     All  was  so  still  around,  methought 

Upon  mine  ear  that  echoed  hymn  did  steal. 
Which  'mid  the  church,  where  erst  we  paid  Ottr  tows. 
So  tuneful  pealed.     But  tenderly  thy  voice 
Dissolved  the  illusion/' 

And  the  gentle  smile 
Lighting  her  brow,  the  fond  caress  that  soothed 
Her  waking  infant,  reassured  his  soul 
That,  wheresoe'er  our  best  affections  dwell 
And  strike  a  healthful  root,  is  happiness. 
Content,  and  placid,  to  his  re.<t  he  sank ; 
But  dre  ims,  those  wild  mafricians  that  do  play 
Such  pranks  when  reason  sTutnbers,  tireless  wrought 
Their  will  with  him. 
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Up  ro«e  the  thronging  mart 
Of  his  own  native  city — roof  and  spire, 
All  glittering  bright,  in  fancy's  frost-work  ray. 
The  steed  his  boyhood  nurtured  proudly  neighed. 
The  favorite  dog  came  frisking  round  his  feet 
With  shrill  and  joyous  bark — ^familiar  doors 
Flew  open — greeting  hands  with  his  were  linked 
In  friendship  s  grasp — he  heard  the  keen  debate 
From  congregated  haunts,  where  mind  with  mind 
Doth  blend  and  brighten — and  till  morning  moved 
'Mid  the  loved  scenery  of  his  native  land. 
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Here  the  free  spirit  of  maokind,  st  length 
Throws  its  last  fetters  off;  sod  who  shall  plaet 
A  limit  to  the  giant's  nnchaioed  strength. 
Or  curb  his  swiftness  in  the  forward  race  f 
Far,  like  the  oomet's  way  tbroogh  infioite  spaes^ 
Stretches  the  long  untraveled  path  of  light 
Into  the  depth  of  ages;  we  may  trace, 
Afar,  the  brightening  glory  of  its  flight, 
Till  the  receding  rays  are  lost  to  human  sight 

FoRMSRLT  the  term  West,  as  applied  to  a  district  of  our  conn- 
try,  was  very  limited  in  its  signification  to  what  it  now  is.  It 
denoted  particularly  the  district  of  territory  between  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains  and  the  Mississippi  River,  and  between  the 
Ohio  River  and  the  great  lakes  on  the  north.  This,  *to  our 
fathers  and  some  of  that  generation  now  surviving,  was  a  region 
distant  in  the  imagination,  like  another  continent,  and  separated 
from  us  by  barriers  more  repulsive  than  the  ocean  itself.  The 
few  indomitable  spirits  that  first  scaled  those  barriers  and  meas- 
ured that  appalling  distance,  plunging  into  a  dense  wilderness, 
filled  with  savages  more  fierce  and  cruel  than  the  most  untamed 
brute  tenants  of  the  forest,  have  immortalized  their  names  for 
bold  enterprise,  for  feats  of  daring  intrepidity,  and  for  perils 
and  privations,  wliich  have  merited  and  secured  the  most  hon- 
ored niche  in  the  page  of  history,  of  song,  and  of  the  more  dig- 
nified and  durable  epic. 
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At  the  present  day,  an  overland  journey  to  California  is  not 
attended  with  the  frightfal  dreams  of  suffering,  nor  with  a 
tenth  part  of  the  time  spent  in  prepamlion,  that  was  then 
inseparable  from  an  emigration  to  the  valleys  of  the  Muskingum 
and  the  Scioto.  In  the  former  case,  the  pioneers,  on  reaching 
the  point  of  destination,  are  surrounded  by  old  friends  and  gush- 
ing hearts,  every  day  commingling  sympathies,  congratulations, 
and  assiduities.  Not  thus  was  it  with  those  who  first  crossed 
the  Alieghanies.  On  reaching  their  point  of  destination,  they 
were  comparatively  alone.  People  did  not  then  emigrate  in  such 
dense  masses.  The  waves  of  population  did  not  then  roll  in  such 
rapid  succession.  After  one  family  removed,  the  neighbors  and 
friends  would  wait  for  a  long  time,  in  trembling  ana^iety,  before 
ibey  dared  to  follow,  j  And,  not  unfrequently,  the  first  family  of 
emigrants,  for  a  quintuple  of  years,  was,  as  it  were,  in  posses- 
sion of  no  previous  social  enjoyment,  save  that  furnished  by 
themselves.  Their  days  were  full  of  toil  and  privation.  It  is 
true,  the  sun  would  shine  upon  them  in  their  solitude,  and 
would  cheer  them  like  the  unfailing  smiles  of  their  Heavenly 
Father.  Its  early  morning  rays  would  carry  a  beam  of  pleasure 
10  the  heart ;  and,  no  less  would  its  enlivening  brilliancy,  on  giv- 
ing place  to  the  evening  twilight,  cause  pensive  sadness  to  settle 
like  a  mantle  on  the  clustered  inmates. 

Thus  day  after  day  and  night  after  night  were  numbered  with 
the  years  that  preceded  them.  Did  they  ever  share  in  the  mid- 
night serenade  ?  If  so,  it  was  the  howling  and  the  barking  of 
liungry  wolves.  And,  if  their  slumbers  were  ever  interrupted 
by  human  footsteps,  there  was  no  glow  of  joy,  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  recognizing  peaceful  salutations.  Far  from  this  was  the 
reality  I  The  reflected  moonlight  from  the  tomahawk  and  scnlp- 
ing-knife,  through  the  crevices  of  the  log  cabin,  bid  them  pre- 
pare for  conflict.  Such  occurrences,  of  course,  led  to  mental 
temperament  full  of  excitement,  almost  like  native  instinct. 
How  soon  does  the  young  chick  become  terrified  and  fly  for 
saft^ty,  on  the  distant  appeanmce  of  the  hawk  or  the  wensel ! 
Almost  so  was  it  with  these  dwellers  in  the  wilderness.  Upon 
the  first  unexplained  noise,  the  father's  brow  would  curl  with 
frightful  omen,  and  his  arm  would  instantly  gather  superhuman 
power,  for  direful  resistance.  Not  less  would  the  eye  of  the 
mother  gleam  with  love  undying  to  her  offspring,  and  with  ven- 
geance, fierce  like  that  of  the  tig«*r,  toward  the  assailant,  while 
the  child  would  cling  to  her  breast  with  spasmodic  grasp,  strong 
as  if  in  the  agonies  of  violent  death  I 

Those  tedious  days  have  there  all  been  numbered.     Those 
dismal,  sleepless  nights  no  more  n^turn  to  the  inhabitants  of 
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those  rich  valleys.  The  moon  now  casts  upon  them  her  silvery 
histre,  »nd  the  winds  on  every  breeze  carry  to  them  the  accents 
of  friendship,  of  love,  and  of  mercantile  gain  ;  and  there  is 
naught  to  inspire  fe^ir,  or  interrupt  the  family  repose.  Nay, 
those  valleys  are  now  literal ly  filled  with  all  the  endearments  of 
social  life,  and  with  the  comforts  and  the  elegancies  of  compe- 
tence and  wealth.  Between  them  and  us,  also,  there  is  a  stronv 
bond  of  social  affinity.  It  Uikes  not,  as  formerly,  the  fourth  part 
of  a  year  to  liold  communion  with  such,  in  those  delightful 
abodes,  as  are  near  and  dear  to  us.  Even  if  we  journey  back 
and  forth,  distance  is  almost  annihilated.  A  thousand  miles  is 
but  little  more  than  an  imagination.  We  pass  by  the  cities  and 
villages  upon  the  entire  line,  with  such  rapidity,  that  they  seem 
as  in  juxtaposition,  or  the  mere  suburbs  of  one  grand  dwelling- 
place  ;  and  by  the  aid  of  magnetic  wires,  we  converse  together, 
as  if  in  neighboring  houses  of  the  same  town,  or  streets  of  the 
same  city.  If  one  is  born  unto  them,  before  the  baptismal  robt»s 
can  be  put  on,  wo  are  told  of  the  joyful  fact.  And  if  death 
stealthily  enters  their  hubiUition,  before  the  mourning  weeds  are 
prepared,  or  the  cold  remains  are  committed  to  the  tomb,  our 
mutual  sympathies  are  interchanged. 

This,  moreover,  is  but  the  front  ground  of  the  picture.  Tliis 
delineation  applies  to  still  more  disUint  sections  of  country. 
Beyond  the  valleys  named,  there  are  others,  to  wlrich,  in  a 
measure,  it  applies,  upon  other  tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  Missouri,  to  the  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen 
hundred  miles.  The  valleys  of  the  Muskingum  and  the  Scioto 
now  no  more  constitute  the  West,  than  the  first  rolling  surge 
seen  from  the  clif!s  of  Nahant  constitutes  the  entire  Atlantic 
Ocean.  As  wave  beyond  wave  rises  to  view  for  an  immetusum- 
ble  disUince  eastward,  all  being  parts  of  that  proud  ocean,  so, 
in  the  opposite  direction,  valley  beyond  valley,  even  beyond 
g  that  of  the  luxuriant  Wabash,  is  teeming  with  life,  with  busi- 
I  ness,  and  with  gladness,  till  those  of  Sioux  and  the  des  Moines 
are  encompassed;  and  all  these  now  are  only  parts  of  what  we 
call  the  NVest.  And,  ere  long,  what  lies  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains  will  be  as  familiarly  designated  by  that  name  tis 
^,     what  now  lies  east  of  them.  '^ 

«  We  are  told  much  of  the  resources  of  the  West ;  we  are 
^  accustomed  to  talk  much  about  them;  we  have  written  much 
r  about  them  ;  but  in  the  nature  of  things  we  know  but  little  of  [  ? 
^  them,  and  even  that  little  is  known  but  imperfuctly.  It  cannot  | 
be  otherwise.  Were  it  possible  that  in  any  one  year  we  could  ' 
be  accurately  informed  on  the  subject,  so  rapid  are  its  devel- 
opments, that  our  statistics,  in  a   twelve  months  afterward. 
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would  be  ] ike  old  books  on  chemistry,  obsolete  and  useless,  or 

1  like  iilmanacs  of  a  pjwt  period,  which  expire  by  their  own  limi- 
'4  Ution.  We  may  indeed  speculate  on  the  subject;  we  may 
>«  compose  column  after  column,  showing  in  deUiil  the  probable    9 

number  of  human  beings  that,  at  the  close  of  the  twentieth 
century,  will  enliven  those  vtilleys,  and  subdue  and  fertilize 
those  mountains — including  their  products  and  wealth — their 

8  minerals  and  their  vegetables ;  and  if  the  ingenious  author  of 
HerMshel's  apochryphal  discoveries  in  the  moon  were  to  give 
fiinilar  scope  to  his  imagination  in  delineating  the  prospective 
resources  of  the  West,  whoever  shall  be  there  at  that  remote 
day  to  compare  the  vision  with  the  reality,  will  exclaim  in  the 
language  of  an  ancient  queen  regardmg  the  wealth  and  the  glory 
of  a  neighboring  potentate,  that  tlie  truth  had  not  half  been 
told  her.     However,  it  may  be   well  for  politicians  to  apply 

J  their  optic -ghisses  to  the  future  greatness  of  the  West ;  and 
for  philanthropists,  in  the  same  manner,  to  draw  aside  the  veil 
which  conceals  her  moral  capabilities  and  her  moral  destitution, 
g  to  furnish  expansion  to  the  one,  and  antidote  to  the  other ;  yet 
"  the  fact  cannot  be  disguised,  that  generation  after  generation  2 
will,  for  a  long  time,  go  down  into  the  grave,  notwithstanding 
all  our  theories,  and  the  West  will  continue  to  be  as  much  of 
a  mystery,  as  our  Atlantic  portion  of  America  was  a  mystery 
to  the  Old  World  two  centuries  ago.  y 

Although  but  little  can  be  done  in  giving  statistics  of  a  new 
country,  that  will  be  of  permanent  value,  we  can  make  genenil    '^. 

•  reference  to  them  ;  we  can  make  probable  assumptions  for  the    | 

9  groundwork  of  remarks;   and    we  can  make  more  particular 

2  reference  to  the  well- known  elements  of  wealth  in  such  a  country.    ^ 
^    This  is  all  we  can  well  do.     This  is  what  we  purpose  to  do  in    3 
«    the  present  chapter.     Borrowing,  with  slight  alteration  of  lan- 
I    guage,  from  the  Merchant  s  Magazine,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that, 

trom  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Kooky  Mountains — from  the  frozen 
lakes  of  the  North  to  the  tepid  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
the  capacity  of  the  West  is  without  limits,  so  far  as  we  can  dis- 
cern. Here  is  every  soil,  every  climate,  every  variety  of  sur- 
face. Of  all  the  great  products  of  the  world,  coffee  is  the  only 
^  one  which  does  not,  or  may  not  grow  here.     Take  the^  people    | 

•  of  Britain,  Ireland,  France,  Holland,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Spain,  and  place  the  whole  in  the  valley  beyond  tl)*'  Appa- 
lachians, and  there  would  be  space  for  still  more.  Oliio  alone,  ^ 
without  sinking  a  pit  below  the  level  of  her  valleys,  could  sup-  1  9 
ply  «t«*al  equal  to  the  amount  dug  from  tlie  mines  of  Eiiglan<i 
and  Wales  for  twenty -five  hundred  years :  and  Ohio  is  but  a  pig- 
my m  the  way  of  bitumen,  compared  with  Westeni  Pennsylva- 

Some  people  write,  and  others  talk  theui«elvM  oot  of  their  reputation. 
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nia  and  Virginia.  Iron  abounds  from  Tennessee  to  Lake  Erie, 
and  forms  the  very  mountains  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  Salt 
wells  are  tbe  secret  store-houses  in  every  Northwestern  State. 
From  the  metallic  dikes  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  lead  may  be 
raised  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  whole  world.  Copper  is  also 
very  abundant  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  Nor  should  we 
neglect  to  mark  the  Water-courses,  the  chain  of  lakes,  the  im- 
mense plains  graded  for  railrc^^s  by  Nature's  own  hand,  the 
reservoirs  of  water,  waiting  for  canals  to  use  them.  Already 
the  farmer  far  in  the  interior  woods  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  may 
ship  his  produce  at  his  own  door  to  reach  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  or  New  Orleans,  and  every  mile  of  its 
transit  will  be  by  canal,  steamboat,  and  railroad  car. 

Allusion  is  here  made  to  the  coal  formations  in  Ohio ;  the 
value  of  which  is  so  great  it  may  be  proper  to  state  a  few  more 
facts  on  the  subject.  According  to  the  estimates  of  Taylor,  the 
superficial  area  of  these  formations  is  nearly  twelve  thousand 
square  mites.  Professor^  Mather,  in  speaking  of  the  Ohio  coal- 
field, says,  its  mean  thickness  is  probably  six  feet,  and  capable  of 
being  worked  over  five  thawand  square  miles.  For  more  than 
three  hundred  miles  it  borders  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  is  inter- 
sected longitudinally  and  centrally  by  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal ; 
and  hence,  must  be  classed  with  the  most  prolific  sources  of  lo- 
cal productive  industry.  For  Hbme  family  consumption ;  for 
manufacturing  purpoe^es,  at  some  future  day  ;  and,  Chpecinlly,  as 
an  article  of  merchandise,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  too  high 
a  price  for  the  coal  formations  in  that  state.  In  the  year  1848 
more  than  six  and  a  half  millidUs  of  bushels  were  the  product 
of  them ;  and  they  are  increasing  every  year.  Here  is  a  per- 
petual source  of  revenue  and  wealth,  which  of  itself  would  make 
the  State  rich.  • 

A  review  of  the  region  of  which  we  are  speaking,  for  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  will  satisfy  any  reflective  mind,  that  the 
pork  trade  is  acquiring  a  m(<gii[itude  andtimpoi'tance  outreaching 
the  dreams  of  any  political  economist,  antl  startling  to  the  nerves 
of  sober  calculation.  We  may  read  a  newspaper  paragraph  of 
the  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  in  a  single  city,  mostly  the  pro- 
duce of  the  State  of  which  it  is  the  capital ;  and  of  the  number 
in  the  entire  West,  as  above  defined,  probably,  the  past  year, 
one  million,  and  ^\e  impression  is  vague  and  without  weight; 
much  like  the  reading,  by  a  child,. of  the  number  of  stars  in  the 
heavens,  having  liever  seen  them.  In  order  to  have  adequate 
conceptions  of  the  reality,  he  must  go  into  the  open  air  and  sfe 
them  with  his  own  eyes.  So;  if  we  would  have  any  adequate 
conceptions-  of  the  Western  pork  trade,  we  must  pass  over  some 
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Think  before  you  speak,  and  consider  before  you  promise. 
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of  the  fiirros,  wh«re  the  larger  numbers  nre  raised,  and  mast  ^ 
visit  the  slaughter- bouMes  of  CincinnHti,  with  all  their  fixtures  -  S' 
and  operators,  almost  like  an  army.  We  perhaps  have  been  as  '  ^ 
•^  dili^nt  as  most  persons,  in  reading,  collecting,  and  collating  the  |  g., 
statisties  of  our  agricultural  stnples ;  but,  till  making  ocular 
in!$pection,  the  pork  trade  to  us  did  in  no  wise  appear  like  the 
reality. 

LiUle  incidents  make  a  more  lasting  impression  sometimes' 
than  matters  of  far  greater  magnitude.     The  attending  circum- 
stances, rather  than  the  facts  themselves,  give  character  and  dis- 
tinctness to  the  picture  on  the  mind  as  well  as  on  canvas.     We 
will  name  an  incident  illustrative  of  this  fact,  and  of  our  muin 
position.     Our  own  first  essay  in  a  Western  pork  region,  was  at 
a  farmer's  house,  reached  by  us  about  sundown,  when  little 
could  be  seen.     The  evening  was  spent  in  cc^nversing  of  his 
operations  and '  productions,  all  of  which,  t^  us,  seemed  marvel? 
ouH ;  but  no  allusion  was  made  to  pork.    In  the  morning,  while 
the  breakfast  was  being  made  reaay,  we  passed  an  hour  in  re- 
eonnoitering  the  premises ;  and,  having  no  natural  sympathy  or 
afiectinn  for  the  race  of  porkers,  we  were  at  first  greatly  annoyed 
in  being  so  frequently  circumvented  by  foraging  squads,  but 
soon  they  were  found  to  be  so  numerous,  our  curiosity  and  ad- 
miration  were  the  predominant  feelings  of  the  mind.     We  had 
seen  nothing  like  it  before !     In  the  whole  town  where  we  were 
born — a  very  respectable  one  ir)  the  Granite  State — we  think 
there  are  not  so  many  !     On  returning  to  the  house,  and  while 
at  breakfast-table,  we  said  to  the  owner,  "  You  did  not  tell  me 
anything  about  your  hogs  last  evening — how   many  do  you 
raise  ?"     ••  Oh,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  do  not   pretend  to  raise 
i    hogs;  my  children,  as  a  perquisite,  have  some  ;  I  think  nothing 
^  of  them  ;  my  profits  come  from  something  better.*'     "  But,"  1 
K  j  '^j*>»ned,  "  pray»  then,  how  many  hogs  have  your  children — I 
f  never  saw  so  many  in  my  life,  in  one  place  ?"     His  answer  wa^, 
'*  Oh  !  not  many  ;  perhaps  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  !"    To 
me  the  moral  reflection  was  instinctive  :  if  two  hundred  and  fifty 
hogs  with  a  Western  farmer,  are  not  of  value  to  deserve  being 
counted  or  estimated,  bow  many  must  those  farmers  raise  who 
do  count  and  estimate  them  ? 
J  I     Incident,  also,  to  the  more  common  and  ostensible  purposes 
k    in  the  raising  of  hoffs,  is  the  manufacture,  from  the  fat,  of  can- 
f    dies  and  oil.     The  Dusiness  is  in  its  infancy ;  and  much  improve- 
I    nifnt  will  of  counie  be  accomplished,  in  rendering  the  articles  of 
^    hi|;her  excellence  than  could  at  first  be  reached ;  but  enough 
*^    has  already  lieen  achieved  to  satisfy  any  person,  that  in  the 
I  West  here  will  be  a  new  source  of  revenue,  of  the  first  import- 


TV  nm  of  ChriPtian  morality  is— give  and  forgive,  bear  and  fijrbear. 
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ance  to  the  whole  country ;  iiMismach  as  former  sources  for  suph 
plying  these  articles  are  diminUbiog,  while  the  coDSomptioo  is 
increasing,  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  oil  is  already  made  «i  arti- 
cle of  export  as  well  as  of  home  consumption.  Besides  being 
sold  for  what  it  actually  Is,  it  is  also  used  for  adulterating  sperm 
oil,  and  in  France  serves  materially  to  reduce  the  cost  of  olive 
oil,  the  skill  of  the  French  chemists  enabling  them  to  incorporate 
from  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  lard  oil  with  the  olive.  In 
the  city  of  Cincinnati  there  are  now  more  than  thirty  large  es- 
tablishments employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lard  oil.  In  one 
of  these  establishments,  it  was  calculated  that  io  the  wioter  of 
1849  and  1850,  11,000,000  lbs.  of  lard  would  be  run  into  lard 
oil,  and  stearin,  the  substance  for  candles :  about  two-sevenths 
being  in  the  latter ;  the  residue,  for  oil  m^iking,  about  24,000 
barrels  of  forty -two  gallons  each.  How  .many  of  these  establish- 
ments will  be  found  j[i  the  West,  ten  years  hence,  no  mortal  can 
opine ! 

Much  less  is  said  of  wealth  in  the  great  West,  arising  from 
beef  cattle  than  from  hogs,  although  ihe  latter,  in  commercial 
value,  are  only  a  small  decimal  fraction  to  the  former.  It  is  not 
easy  to  account  for  such  a  disproportion,  in  the  result  of  our 
financial  optics.  Perhaps  it  process  from  the  novelty,  to  us  at 
the  East,  of  making  money,  save  in  small  sums,  out  of  hoffs. 
Perhaps  it  proceeds  rather  from  the  species  of  romance  which 
attends  the  pork  business ;  at  least,  what  seems  to  us  like  ror 
mance.  With  horn  cattle — oxen  and  cows — we  have  been  more 
familiar  from  childhood.  Their  home  use  and  their  commercial 
value  we  always  have  known.  Hence,  we  talk  less  of  them, 
when  existing  at  a 'distance,  as  an  element  of  wealth,  than  we  do 
of  hogs,  although  we  think  more  of  them  on  our  own  farms. 
However,  in  order  to  appreciate  this  element  of  Western  wealth, 
an  individual  at  the  East  must,  for  a  time,  locate  himself  on  one 
of  the  great  thoroughfares  leading  from  the  West  to  the  Atlan- 
tic cities,  where  he  will  see  from  a  hundred  to  five  hundred  fat 
cattle  pass  along  once  or  twice  every  week.  Then  he  will  in- 
quire, almost  in  astonishment,  whence  they  all  came  1  How  it 
is  possible  that  so  many  can  have  been  raised.  It  truly  is  almost 
as  much  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  one  who  has  never  visited 
t^e  West,  as  it  is  to  satisfy  himself  whence  comes  all  the  water, 
constantly  flowing  down  the  Mississippi  or  the  Amazon !  It 
would  seem,  in  the  latter  case,  that  the  floods  of  all  the  moun- 
tains and  hills  on  the  globe  would  furnish  an  inadequate  supply ! 
^o  it  would  seem  that  all  the  grazing  lands  of  the  continent 
could  not  furnish  so  many  beef  cattle ! 

When  looking  at  the  droves  of  cattle  almost  perpetually  in 


The  more  servanis  a  man  keeps,  the  more  spies  he  has  upoQ  his  actions. 
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tniiKit  from  the  West  to  the  Etist,  for  slrtughter,  we  hare  felt  a 
strong  inclination  to  be  better  informed  of  the  number  annn- 
nfly  thus  furnished.  Accuracy,  in  a  case  like  this,  is  impossible. 
An  approximrttion  to  accuracy  is  scarcfly  to  be  expected.  In 
fifty-nine  of  the  eighty  counties  of  Ohio  there  were  in  1849, 
688.248  beef  cattle  of  an  age  to  be  taxable,  and  valued  by  the 
town  assessors  at  $6,658,200.  Allowing  that  there  were  none 
in  the  other  twenty  counties;  and,  that  there  are  in  Missouri, 
Illinoia,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky,  in  the  same  proportion  as  in 
Ohio,  aeoordittg  to  population,  the  aggregate  will  be,  in  these 
five  st»ites  of  the  West,  not  less  than  1.500,000  beef  cattle  of  an 
aj^e  to  be  Uixed,  and  at  a  valuation  of  nearly  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars.  Tl)is  truly  is  quite  a  pretty  sum  for  farmers  to  look  at. 
Nor  is  this  all.  This  must  be  the  lowest  home  value.  By  the 
time  they  reach  the  consumers  in  tlie  Atlantic  cities,  the  drovers, 
butchers,  and  CHpitalists  will  have  realized  out  of  them,  at  least, 
for  themselves,  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  besides !  llius  costing 
the  consumer  thirty  millions  of  dollars. 

Our  means  for  determining  the  value  of  horses  and  mules,  as 
an  element  of  wealth  in  the  West,  is  still  more  defective.  It  is 
known  to  be  one  of  the  important  and  leading  branches  of  agri- 
culturtd  produce  and  profit..  We  know  one  farmer  that  does 
nothmg  else  unless  it  be  incidental  to  this.  Doubtless  there  are 
manv.  And  we  know,  also,  that  droves  of  horses  are  annually 
coming  from  the  West,  for  market  on  the  Atlantic  board. 

It  is  well  known  by  all  eastern  readers,  that  not  a  small  por* 
tion  of  wheat  flour,  used  in  cities  and  villages  adjacent  to  the 
Atliintie  coast,  in  the  Middle  States  and  New  England,  comes 
from  the  great  West.  It  is  also  well  known,  that  flour  and 
other  breadstttffs  are  largely  exported.  The  capabilities  of  th^ 
West  for  the  growth  of  grain  are  without  limits ;  and,  without 
any  other  element  of  wealth,  would  make  a  country  rich.  To 
tell  how  many  barrels  or  bushels  are  yearly  sent  to  market,  would 
rather  bewilder  a  person  than  make  a  distinct  impression ;  the 
same  as  telling  how  many  tons  of  water  there  might  be  in  Lake 
Superior,  allowing  its  limits  and  average  depth  could  be  defined. 
In  arithmetical  calculation,  if  we  rise  above  points  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  we  require  certain  analogical  relations  to  quicken 
our  perceptive  power,  and  not  less,  certain  mnemonical  instru- 
mentalities, to  give  vigor  to  memory,  otherwise  the  force  of  the 
calculation  is  lost  upon  us.  To  illustrate  this  remark,  we  say, 
that  an  individual,  not  familiar  with  large  financial  enumerations, 
would  have  no  just  appreciation  of  the  public  debt  of  Great 
Britam,  on  being  told  that  it  amounted  to  five  thousand  millions 
of  dolhirs. 
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Plain  dealing  is  a  jewel,  bat  they  that  wear  it  are  out  of  fiuhitti. 
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In  Addition  to  the  few  hints  above  given,  on  the  Mwrces  of 
wealth  in  the  West,  it  is  propo!<ed  making  some  statements  in 
relation  to  its  commerce.  Commerce  is  ordinsriljr  an  index  to 
national  wealth.  In  the  present  case  nothing  else — ^no  statiniies 
that  can  be  devised— can  give  its  wealth  such  prominence. 
Commerce  is  a  language  of  signs  understood  Ky  those  who  use 
different  dialects.  It  cannot  be  misapprehended.  Or,  like  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  in  law — when  the  chain  is  complete,  more 
conclusive  and  irresistible  than  the  lower  grades  of  direct  testi- 
mony. 80  it  is  thought  the  commerce  of  the  West  is  more  con- 
clusive of  growing  prosperity  and  wealth  than  any  statistics  that 
can  be  given. 

Judge  Hall,  of  Ohio,  says  that  there  are  plying  upon  a  con- 
nected chain  of  river  navigation  of  twelve  thonsMnd  miles  in  ex- 
tent, more  than  five  hundred  steamlxiats.  These  boats  are 
valued  at  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and  have  a  capacity  of  one 
hundred  thousand  tons.  They  are  used  for  passengers  and 
freight.  The  merchandise  carried  by  them  both  ways — that  is, 
exports  downward  and  importa  upward — amounts  annuslly,  at 
the  latest  estimates,  to  two  hundred  snd  twenty  millions  of  d<»l. 
lars.  The  exports  are  the  products  of  the  soil,  minerals,  and 
manufactured  articles,  and  the  imports  are  the  productions  and 
fabrics  of  foreign  countries.  Prior  to  the  year  1817,  the  wlnile 
commerce  from  New  Orleans  to  the  country  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  was  carried  in  about  twenty  barges,  averaging  one 
hundred  tons  each,  and  making  but  one  trip  in  the  year;  so  thnt 
the  importations  from  that  city  in  one  year  could  not  much  luive 
exceeded  the  freight  now  carried  up  in  the  course  of  a  seas«on 
by  one  of  the  largest  steamboats.  Between  Louisville  nnd  Pitts- 
burgh there  were  employed  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  keel- 
boats  of  about  thirty  tons  each.  They  did  the  entire  freighting 
business  between  those  plsces.  They  usually  mnde  three  trips 
in  the  year,  it  requiring  two  months  each,  both  wsys.  Wliat  a 
change  in  a  little  more  than  twenty  years !  It  sCems  more  like 
fiction  than  reality  I 

The  history  of  man,  says  the  same  eloquent  writer,  does  not 
exhibit  a  spectacle  of  such  rspid  advancement  in  popolationt 
wealth,  commerce,  industry,  and  refinement — such  enei^y,  per- 
severance, and  enlightened  public  spirit  on  the  part  of  individ- 
uals, as  is  exhibited  in  the  Western  States.  The  pioneers  were 
a  noble  race,  and  well  did  they  discharge  the  part  Rssisrned 
them.  They  led  the  way  into  the  wilderness.  They  scsli'd  the 
ramparts  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  that  seemed  to  have  been 
erected  as  barriers  against  the  footsteps  of  civilized  men ;  and 
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then  driving  buck  the  99Lvng&,  they  poesessed  the  ooontty  and 
siibd«i>d  it.  They  were  haray  and  laborious.  Under  their  enl- 
ttire,  the  wilderness  and  waste  places  have  been  made  fmitfuK 
like  a  garden.  Their  privations  and  their  toils  were  of  the  roost 
8e%'ere  nature ;  at  the  same  time  encountering  perils  and  exer- 
cising an  intrepidity  that  would  completely  have  paralyzed  most 
men.  In  all  that  wide  land,  where  so  lately  the  honey-bee  and 
the  beaver  were  the  only  representatives  of  labor,  and  where 
the  painted  savage  was  the  type  of  manhood,  there  are  now 
manufactured  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  agriculture  causes 
to  sprin|^  from  her  fair  bosom  a  life-giving  luxuriance ;  letters 
and  the  fine  arts  are  duly  cultivated,  and  beauty  and  fashion 
bioom  in  unsurpassed  loveliness. 

In  the  period  of  the  \n»i  fifty  years — the  period  covering  these 
extraordinary  developments  in  our  Western  country — other  por- 
tions of  the  world  also  have  been  signalised  by  great  events. 
This  period  takes  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  Napoleon,  as  well  as 
more  recent  commotions  and  revolutions.  By  the  expansion  of 
that  gigantic  military  power,  which  be  created,  large  portions 
of  Europe  were  conquered;  kingdoms  were  overrun;  nations 
were  submerged ;  crowns  were  transferred ;  and  we  can  never 
forget  the  pomp,  the  terror,  the  dreadful  carnage,  that  attended 
those  great  national  changes.  Yes,  within  this  same  period,  the 
great  pisin  of  the  Miwissippi  was  a  wilderness,  embracing  a  few 
feeble  and  widely-scattered  colonies.  Here,  also,  arose  a  mighty 
conqueror,  more  powerful  than  an  army  with  banners.  A  vast 
region  has  been  overrun  and  subdued.  Mountains  have  been 
swed — the  hills  have  been  leveled — the  valleys  have  been 
filled  up— the  rough  places  have  been  made  smooth,  to  admit 
the  ingress  of  invaders.  A  broad  expanse,  extending  over 
twelve  degrees,  from  North  to  South,  and  ten  degrees,  from  Bast 
to  "^est,  has  been  rescued  from  the  dominion  of  nature,  and 
from  the  hand  of  the  savage,  and  brought  under  subjection  to 
the  laws  of  social  subordination.  A  population  of  more  than 
seven  millions  has  been  planted  upon  the  soil.  Cities  have 
grown  upon  the  plains ;  the  fields  pre  made  rich  with  hanreats, 
and  the  rivers  bear  the  rich  freights  of  commerce.  This  baa 
nearly  all  been  effected  without  the  horrors  of  war,  without  na- 
tional violence,  without  the  domestic  affliction  usually  attendant 
on  the  train  of  conquest.  The  conquests  of  the  warhke  emperor 
have  vanished,  and  also  his  greatness,  like  an  airy  fabric ;  while 
a  commercial  and  an  agricultural  people,  usin?  only  pacific 
means,  have  gained  an  empire  whose  breadth  and  wealth  might 
satisfy  the  ambition  of  Napoleon  himself.    Our  learned  Buck- 
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By  oeaeeleiw  action  all  that  w  aohsiatai 

Gonrtant  rotaH«in  of  the  Taried  wheel 

That  naturp  ridee  opoii  naintaiae  her  healthy 

Her  beaatj,  her  fertility.    She  dreads 

An  iaataat's  paoie,  aod  liree  but  while  the  aMiTeiL 

In  ttp  eriginal  aignificaittafi,  physiology  denoted  a  diseoarse 
or  treatise  m  nature.  At  preBent,  the  meaning  of  the  word 
is  more  Kmited.  We  are  now  aecnsitonned  to  apeak  of  aav- 
mal  phyaiologr  and  rentable  phyHioif^ — ondemtandinw  hy 
the  term  the  aoienee  of  the  propt^rties  and  functions  of  animals 
and  vegetables.  A  bo«>k  on  agricultare  should  of  oovrse  eocH 
tain  some  general  aecoont,  at  least,  of  the  vegetable  creatioo. 
Such  an  aeeoimt  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  in  the  present  chap- 
ter. For  not  a  little  portion  of  it  the  author  is  indebted  lo  the 
work  of  Squarey. 

The  housekeeper,  who  attempts  to  make  a  loaf  of  breads  says, 
I  shall  need  so  much  flour,  so  much  yeaat,  so  much  butter,  and 
so  much  milk  or  water ;  that  the  whole  are  to  he  kneaded  to* 
geiher ;  and  then,  after  a  specified  time,  to  be  well  baked  She 
IS  then  furnished  with  the  article  desired.  If,  instead  of  com- 
moB  bread,  she  wishes  to  produce  cake,  die  varies  the  propor- 
tion of  the  above  materials,  or  lesives  out  a  portion  of  them»  and 
introduces  something  elne,  such  as  eggs  or  fruit,  as  the  ease  may 
require.  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  ingredients  use<l  in  the 
mHking  of  bread  and  cake,  she  would  not  be  likely  to  furnish  sa 
article  as  desired,  to  say  the  least.  She  might  indeed  make, 
after  sundry  experiment,  an  article  that  might  be  quite  good, 
but  the  chances  would  be  agninst  her  making  one  precisely  like 
what  she  might  previously  have  seen,  witliout  advisement  of  the 
materinb  used  in  its  prdductton. 

Off  if  yon  were  to  go  to  a  founder,  for  the  casting  of  a  church 
bell,  would  he  be  able  to  fill  your  order  acceptably,  unless  he 
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were  able  U>  tell  the  materials  of  which  bells  are  made  ?  He  mny 
be  able  to  cast  first-rate  ploughnhares  or  hollow  iron  ware.  But 
if  he  were  to  attempt  making  a  bell  of  the  same  material  com- 
posing a  ship*d  anchor  or  a  soap  boiler's  kettle,  the  presumption 
is,  the  people  would  not  be  culled  from  a  great  distance  to  at- 
tend Christian  worship.  He  might,  indeed,  produce  an  article  of 
the  proper  form  and  proportions,  looking  at  a  distance  like  a 
bell,  but  it  would  make  no  noise  ;  or  not  a  noise  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  afar  off.  Or,  if  he  were  to  know  what  materialn,  and 
not  to  know  the  proportions  in  which  they  were  to  be  combined, 
he  might  produce  a  bell  that  would  make  a  louder  n^ise  than 
the  iron  one,  but  not  a  fir^t-rate  article.  To  do  t\m,  he  must  not 
onlv  tt-'e  the  proper  ingredients,  but  he  must  use  them  in  proper 
proportions. 

Let  ihoMe  ca»es  be  applied  to  vegetable  physiology.  This  is 
a  science  that  a  farmer  must  understand.  For  if  he  attempt  to 
? '  raise  any  particular  vegetable,  without  knowing  the  laws  by 
f  .  wbich  it  is  governed,  or  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed, 
o    so  far  as  its  pro<luotion  depends  on  his  agency,  the  result  will 

J**  I  not  be  diissimiUr  to  the  iron  bell.  If  the  soil  already  contained 
^  !  the.>te  elements,  so  that  nothing  were  tieeded  but  to  cast  the  seed 
into  the  ground,  the  vegetable  would  be  produced,  yet  in  no 
way  depending  on  his  skill.  Thus  the  bell-founder,  having  placed 
the  proper  ingredients  in  the  fum^ice,  a  common  laborer,  ig- 
norint  of  tlie  character  of  these  ingredients,  builds  the  fie^ 
melts  them,  and  then  casts  the  streaming  li<)uid  into  the 
mould.  A  good  bell  is  the  result.  However,  this  laborer,  and 
tlie  farmer  who  had  thus  raised  vegetables,  stand  on  the  same 
le\'el.  as  10  skill. 

The  subject  may  be  illustrated,  hypothetically,  yet  further. 
A  highly  respectable  sea-captain  having  amassed  a  handsome 
little  estate,  resolves  to  leave  the  ocean,  purchase  a  farm,  and 
settle  in  the  country.  His  ship-owner,  a  prosperous  merchant, 
resoU'es  to  do  the  same,  and  becomes  a  next  door  neigh- 
bor to  his  old  fiiend  of  tlie  salt  water.  Here  they  are  to  become 
farmers  and  spend  the  re:«t  of  their  days.  Both  were,  in  certain 
respects,  f  imiliar  with  some  of  the  leading  Kgncultural  products. 
The  merchant  had  been  in  the  grain  and  flour  trade,  and  needed 
no  information  touching  the  prices  of  Indian  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
fliMir,  rye,  or  kindred  articles.  He  had  also  seen  them  in  such 
large  quantities,  he  must  suppose  them  to  have  been  pioduced 
ith  the  greatest  possible  ease,  and,  of  course,  that  the  profit  was 
roportionably  large.  His  friend  Long  Yarn  had  just  about  a 
ir  equivalent  of  knowledge  touching  these  impnrt»mt  staples. 
He  had  carried  ship  lo<id  after  ship-load  across  the  Atlantic,  in 
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such  rapid  smccession,  he  almost  suppoRed  the  farmer  could 
raiKe  them  with  the  expedition  of  their  being  carried  to  market. 

Our  new  friends  were  fair)/  lodged  on  their  farms,  but 
neither  knew  aught  of  the  processes  appertaining  to  tbeir  new 
vocation — for  both  had  been  so  intensely  occupied  m  former 
business  as  not  to  have  read  on  the  subject,  and  they  had  pre- 
vbusly  been  so  little  in  the  country  as  not  to  have  learnt  to  dis- 
tinguish an  apple-tree  from  an  oak,  or  a  chestnut  from  a  cherry- 
tree,  if  it  were  not  in  the  season  of  frnrt.  Of  the  particular 
character  of  the  soil,  in  their  respective  farms,  they  were  wholly 
:  ignoranf;  they  knew  nothing  of  vegetable  physiology ;  and,  of 
course,  they  were  wholly  incompetent  to  determine  what  crops 
!  would  best  succeed  under  their  culture,  or  what  manures  were 
required  on  the  land.  They  could,  indeed,  go  to  a  neighbor  for 
;  information.  Perhaps  such  information  might  be  sufficient,  but 
there  is  an  equal  chance  that  such  will  not  be  the  fact.  Whether 
all  kindred  information,  from  time  to  time»  can  be  had  in  the 
same  way,  is  equally  uncertain.  If  it  can,  the  mode  of  procuring 
it  is  far  from  being  desirable.  To  persons  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  know  all  about  their  own  business,  it  must  be 
an  awkward  position  to  be  obliged,  in  this  miscellaneous  man- 
ner, to  pick  up  the  information  necessary  in  their  every-day 
labors. 

To  meet  the  exigency,  in  all  similar  cases,  there  must  be  at 
hand  books  with  the  requisite  scientific  elements  of  agricultural 
chemistry.  The  nature  of  all  farm  agricultural  products  must 
be  studied ;  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed  most  be 
ascertained  ;  together  with  the  mode  bv  which  they  are  enabled 
to  enter  into  and  become  parts  of  ongramzed  bodies.  Such  books 
are  to  be  found  in  abundance.  Indeed,  all  persons  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  whether  bred  a  farmer,  or  become  one,  on 
leaving  other  occupations,  will  read  abd  study  such  works  with 
pleasure. 

As  little  as  persons  might  imagine  it,  if  they  have  never  re- 
flected on  the  subject,  it  is  one  of  the  prominent  facts  in  botanic 
science,  that  vegetables  not  only  have  various  parts  and  organs 
analogous  to  the  members  and  oi^ans  of  animals,  but  instincts 
and  appetites  analogous  to  those  possessed  bv  them.  The  one 
requires  food  as  well  as  the  other.  Without  it  both  would  lan- 
guish and  die.  And  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  requires  the 
adaptation  and  influence  of  external  circumstances  for  a  full  de- 
velopment of  its  beauty  and  vigor.  Nor  is  this  all.  Among 
animals,  when  large  and  small  ones  are  together,  if  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  food,  the  former,  driving  away  the  latter,  will  obtain 
nearly  the  whole  of  this.    Thu  is  seen  with  cows  and  hogs. 
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Accordingly,  the  weaker  ones  never  thrive  well  in  company  with 
their  superiors,  unless  the  food  is  suflSciently  abundant  for  all. 
It  is  preclnely  so  with  vegetation.  The  stronger  ones  will  con- 
sume the  food  intended  for  the  weaker.  Why  will  not  com  or 
wheal  flourish  well  about  a  large  tree  ?  Not  mainly  because  they 
are  shaded  by  its  branches  and  foliage,  but  because  it  gathers 
up  the  food  intended  for  them.  The  same  as  a  man  with  arms 
so  lonff  as  to  reach  over  the  whole  table,  might  gather  to  him- 
self aU  the  victuals  on  it,  while  the  little  child,  or  an  adult  | 
without  arms,  would  be  comparatively  starved.  So,  small  and  i  « 
delicate  garden  plants,  amidst  the  roots  of  lai^e  weeds,  will  I  S 
famish.  This  will  explain,  too,  why  the  plants  and  hills  in  gar-  j  ^ 
den  and  field  culture  are  not  to  be  too  near  each  other.  There  '  T 
will  not  be  food  enough.  Precisely  the  same  as  if  you  wens  to  ? 
put  four  pigs  into  one  pen,  when  the  feed  placed  before  them  is 
only  sufficient  for  two. 

As  a  g<*neral  rule,  all  plants  consist  of  a  root,  stem,  and 
leaves ;  and  these  again  have  a  direct  and  distinct  reference  to 
the  production  of  fruit.  When  that  purpose  is  accomplished, 
the  plant  either  dies  entirely  or  lies  torpid  for  a  season,  until  a 
succesi^ion  of  the  same  circumstances  which  gave  it  life  in  the 
first  instance,  shall  again  call  into  action  its  productive  organs. 
Apparently,  when  the  purpose  of  its  existence  is  accomplished, 
its  organs  cease  to  perform  their  allotted  functions,  and  there  is 
an  entire  dissolution  of  its  parts.  So  in  animal  nature.  Here 
the  organs  are  fitted  to  sustain  the  existence  of  the  animal ;  to 
perform  a  variety  of  appropriate  functions  and  labors ;  and  then, 
having  perpetuated  its  species  by  reproduction,  return  to  their 
original  state. 

The  root  of  a  plant  performs  two  important  offices.  By  it, 
the  plant  is  kept  in  a  fixed  position.  By  it,  also,  the  plant  re- 
ceives most  of  its  nourishment.  The  root  of  a  plant,  therefore, 
in  some  respects,  is  analogous  to  the  mouth  and  limbe  of  an  ani- 
mal. The  form  of  the  root  is  diversified  to  an  unlimited  extent; 
'o  someUmes  laree ;  sometimes  small ;  sometimes  straight ;  nome- 
1^  times  crooked;  sometimes  rough;  sometimes  smooth.  The 
*  instincts  of  roots  are  truly  wonderful.-  If  there  is  in  the  vicinity 
j  a  little  spot  of  soil  more  rich  than  the  rest,  they  are  as  sure  to 
find  it  as  a  mouse  is  sure  to  find  a  little  crumb  of  cheese  sunk 
into  the  crevice  between  the  edges  of  two  boards.  Or,  if  there  is 
a  seam  in  a  large  stone  obstructing  its  progress,  they  will  be  as 
sure  to  find  and  penetrate  this  avenue,  as  a  man  with  a  good 
lantern,  in  a  dark  night,  would  search  out  and  pursue  a  small 
footpath  in  a  grass-field. 

A  root  usually  consists  of  several  parts — the  body,  the  crown 
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}f  or  oollnr,  the  branches,  and  tlie  fibreft^i-which  latter  seem  indis- 

S    penaable  in  all  pUntti.     The  most  eBaential  part  of  every  root  ia 

the  orown,  which  ia  the  portion  of  the  plant  between  the  stem, 

or  lenves,  and  the  body  of  the  root.     In  many  plants,  of  a  hardy 

i  nature,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  body  of  the  root  may  be  eat 
away,  and  yet,  if  the  crown  be  uninjured,  still  the  plant  will 
flourish  ;  but  in  the  generality  of  plants,  if  the  crown  be  injured, 
no  matter  how  perfect  soever  the  body  may  be,  the  plant  is 
usually  destroyecl.  When  the  crown  of  the  root  is  slender,  it 
dries  up  as  the  seeds  ripen,  and  the  plant  soon  dies — such  plants 
are  termed  annuals,  including  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  others — but  when  the  crown,  from  any  cause,  such  as 
the  soil,  climate,  or  culture,  b  rendered  strong,  such  annuals  are 
brought  to  grow  two  years,  and  are  then  called  biennials  ;  or  for 
a  succession  of  years,  and  then  are  called  perennials. 

The  fibres,  though  an  essential  part  of  each  root,  may  be  re- 
moved, in  most  cases,  without  injury  to  the  plant,  provided  the 
orown  is  sufficiently  healthy  and  vigorous  to  push  out  new  ones. 
U  is  at  the  tips  of  these  fibres  that  the  spongelets  are  placed, 
which  absorb  the  pabulum  from  the  soil,  and  in  the  event  of  the 
spongelet  being  removed  by  any  cause  from  the  point  of  the 

f  fibre,  two  lateral  shoots  are  immediately  thrown  out,  provided 
the  plant  is  sufficiently  vigorous  to  bear  Uie  temporary  loss  it 
thus  sustains, — each  provided  with  its  spongelet,  and  thus  the 
i  destruction  of  the  one  becomes  a  source  of  strength  to  the  plant. 
On  this  hypothesis,  it  is  said  that  ploughiTig  between  the  rows 
of  com,  and  thereby  cutting  the  tips  of  the  fibres,  occaaions  no 
injury,  but  a  benefit  to  the  grain. 

That  plants  have  the  power  of  accommodating  themselves  to 
circumstances,  is  proved,  in  a  roost  beautiful  manner,  from  the 
j  fact,  thai  when  planted  in  a  dry  and  arid  soil,  an  infinitely 
greater  number  of  fibres  and  spongelets  are  produced,  than 
when  the  same  plant  is  grown  in  a  moist  and  fertile  soil.  The 
fibres,  like  the  leaves,  are  produced  annually,  in  some  cases  fall- 
ing off  Hke  leaves,  as  in  the  Dahlia ;  in  others,  increasing  in  sife, 
and  becoming  harder,  like  the  parent  body  of  the  root,  and  sub- 
I  '  sequeutly  throwing  out  new  fibres  themselves,  af^  is  the  ease  with 
|k  almost  all  large  trees.  And,  while  light  is  needful  for  the  full 
s  '  development  of  the  leaves  of  vegetables,  darkness  or  the  absence 
g;^  of  light  IS  equally  eesential  to  the  development  of  the  fibres  of :  8 
^    the  roots.  ^ 

I  '      The  stem  is  the  neitt  part  to  be  considered,  but  the  functions    ^ 
tt]  .  it  pe:  forms  in  the  vegetable  creation  are  eo  subordinate  to  those    1 
performed  by  the  root  and  leaves,  that  it  will  occupy  but  little 
time  to  beeome  acquainted  with  its  offices.    The  stem  of  all 
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pi  intsi  ri^ea  tmmediHtfly  from  llie  crown  of  the  root,  mid  i»,  con- 
>ifqoen(ly,  hIwhv!*  Hbove  the  ground.  The  same  vnriety  prevHiln 
in  thtu  part  of  the  plant  as  in  the  rotjt;  for  instance,  the  Htemn 
of  wheat,  barley,  and  the  gmHseii,  the  to  some  height,  and  are 
termed  the  straw  ;  the  stems  of  mushrooms,  fungi,  and  the  like, 
are  terme<l  the  stalk  ;  and  the  stem  of  the  strawberry  is  termed 
the  runner ;  all  of  them  being  appropriately  described  from  the 
appearance  each  presents. 

The  functions  performed  by  tite  stem  are  little  more  than  thsil 
of  convening  to  the  different  parts  of  the  plant  the  liquids  ab- 
sorbed by  the  sponirelets  of  I)mi  root.  It  is  somewhat  porons, 
atid  evaporation  of  the  useless  mslter  of  the  plant  takes  place,  to 
Mnne  extent,  on  its  surface ;  but  compared,  in  this  respect,  with 
the  leaves,  its  oMce  is  unimportant.  It  consists,  in  all  cases,  of 
cellular  tissue,  containing  albnmen,  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
earthy  and  alkaline  matter,  absorbed  by  the  roots,  and  tt  par* 
takes  largely  also  of  the  character  of  the  plant  itself,  in  its  ulti- 
mile  an H lysis,  bot  frequently  contaiins  a  deposit  of  rennovs  or 
oleaginous  matter,  diflfering  widely  from  the  products  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  plant.  It  possesses  the  property  of  throwing 
out  fibres  and  spongelets,  under  favorable  circumstances,  and  this 
m<ide  is  one  of  the  most  common  means  employed  for  propaga- 
i  HI  of  particular  shmbs. 

The  leaves  of  plants  are  Che  next  subject  for  consideration, 
and  the  important  offices  they  perform  m  the  notiitioii  of  all 
plan  s  wiH  merit  a  careful  investigation.  Nsture,  iii  all  her 
openitions,  as  far  as  human  knowledge  extends,  is  perfect.  Buf- 
fi i*-iit  means  are  always  employed  to  obtain  a  given  result;  and 
hence  we  may  justly  infer,  that  leaves,  from  their  immense  num- 
ber, and  from  the  great  extent  of  surftioe  they  offer  to  the  action 
of  the  air,  perform  a  most  im{>ortant  part  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom;  and  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  functio9S  now  about  to  be 
d.:M;ribed,  that  their  importance  is  not  overrated^ 

Leaves  perform,  in  the  veget»ible  kinirdom,  the  same  offices 
as  the  lungs  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Through  them,  from  the 
pores  co\  ering  their  surface,  the  respiration  of  the  plant  is  car- 
lifd  on;  and,  more  than  this,  for  kt  the  same  time  that  the 
re?%piratbit  is  going  on,  through  the  pores,  a  constant  assimila- 
:  ti«ai  of  one  of  the  g^ases  of  the  atmosphere  is  also  taking  placte.  j 
From  this  source,  to  %  coaside  able  extent,  the  plant  derires 
its  nourishment.  Moreover,  too,  a  constant  chemical  action  is 
always  in  operation  in  the  leaves,  in  the  formation  of  the  resi> 
nous,  and  oleaginous,  and  acid  mntters  they  contain.  These 
proces.<«es  of  the  leaves  are  cimstantly  in  operation,  from  the  first 
formation  of  the  leaf  until  the  seed  is  peifecied,  and  they  only 
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arnae  when,  from  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  their  aaebtance  k  so 
longer  required. 

It  hfui  already  been  hinted,  and  it  is  important  to  remark 
more  particularly,  that  light  is  indispensably  necessary  to  this 
function  of  plants.  In  the  presence  of  light,  both  the  mechani- 
cal action  of  evaporation  of  the  watery  parts  and  the  secretion 
of  the  various  gases  is  carried  on  vigorously  ;  but  in  ita  absence, 
the  plant  loses  this  power,  and  becomes  subject  in  its  turn  to 
the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  speaking  of  the  root  of  plants,  it  has  been  noticed,  that 
one  condition  essential  to  that  part  of  their  structure  is  darkness; 
and  now  it  is  found  that  light  is  equally  necessary  for  the  stem 
and  leaves,  and  other  green  parts  of  the  plant.  If  proof  were 
wanting  to  convince  us  of  the  almighty  mmd  of  the  oeine  who 
has  so  wiicely  constituted  this  world,  it  might  be  found  m  the 
simple  yet  perfect  arrangement  now  under  consideration:  It  is 
a  proof  of  the  most  perfect  adaptation  of  the  plant  to  the  con- 
ditions  and  circumstances  necessary  for  its  growth. 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  the  seed  or  fruit  of  plants.  The 
object  to  which  all  the  other  functions  of  the  plant  are  subordi- 
nate, or  to  which,  at  least,  all  parts  have  reference,  and  one 
which,  in  its  importance  to  mankind,  cannot  be  too  highly  ap- 
preciated. Seeds  vary  in  size,  color,  and  shape,  to  such  an 
infinite  extent  as  to  be  scarcely  ivithin  the  scope  of  human 
understanding ;  but  all  of  them  possess  one  uniform  arrange- 
ment for  the  protection  of  the  germ  from  injury,  and  it  will  be 
important  to  consider  what  this  general  arrangement  is,  and 
also  the  changes  that  the  seed  undergoes  in  the  process  of 
germinating. 

All  seeds  consist  of  a  farinaceous,  pulpy  matter,  covered  on  all 
sides  by  two  or  three  membranes,  which  serve  to  protect  the 
seed  from  any  casual  injury.  The  pulpy  matter  contains  at  one 
end  the  heart,  or,  as  it  is  more  correctly  termed,  the  germ  or 
embryo  plant ;  and  in  all  cases  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the 
pulpy,  farinaceous  matter  is  the  proper  food  of  the  nascent 
|rerm.  Some  seeds  are  farther  protected  by  a  hard  outer  cover- 
ing ;  but  this  remark  applies  only  to  the  seeds  of  trees.  Al- 
though the  gradations  from  the  hard  external  shell  of  the  apricot 
stone,  to  the  membraneous  covering  of  the  wheat,  are  so  gradual, 
that  the  line  where  one  begins  and  the  other  ends  is  difficult  to 
be  decided  on ;  and,  indeed,  whether  inclosed  in  the  shell  or 
membrane,  the  changes  all  seeds  undergo  in  the  process  of  germ- 
inating, seem  to  be  precisely  the  same ;  and  it  may  be  worthy 
of  notice  here,  that  so  effectual  is  the  membraneous  covering  in 
protecting  the  germ  from  injury,  that  seeds  found  in  the  mum- 


A  fiiithAil  fiiend  is  the  medicine  of  life,  and  hia  exceUeney  is  invaluable. 
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mtes  Uken  from  the  pyramids  of  E<jfvpt,  which  must  he  at  least    9 

thnw  thousand  yearn  old,  have  vej^etatod,  when  planted  in  favor-  ^  j' 
ahle  circumstancesi ;  and,  farther,  seeds  brought  up  fmm  the  ^ 
tDterii>r  of  the  earth,  in  sinkin^^  w«'11s,  mines,  and  other  excava-  ^ 
J*  I  lions,  have  also  germinated,  although  the  period  when  such  | 
^  I  s«H*d!(  could  have  been  deposited  in  such  positions  is  altogether  " 
2    beyond  human  conception.  v 

S  I  The  circumstances  necessary  for  the  germination  of  the  seed 
-Q.  depend  externally  on  heat,  moisture  air,  soil,  and  situation ; 
J  ,  althout^h  these  two  latter  conditions  are  not,  in  all  cases,  indis- 
^  pensible.  Moisiure  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  seed,  when 
m  \  planteil.  Th«  6rst  action  of  moisture  is  to  swell,  by  absorbinijr 
2  the  pulpy  matter  of  the  po<l,  which  then  bursts  open  and  allows 
the  air  to  act  in  c^incert  with  the  water  thus  absorbed,  in  c  e- 
atiiig  new  compounds,  such  as  starch,  su^ar,  resin,  and  the 
like.  These  form  the  pabulum,  or  nourishment,  necessary 
for  the  young  plant  in  its  6n(t  stages  of  existence,  ami  b4*fi>re 
its  organs  are  sufficiently  developed  to  obtain  a  supply  of  food 
el^  where. 

Heat  follows  next,  and  is  equally  indispensable  to  the  germi- 
nat'o*!  of  the  seed.  A  temperature  below  32^,  or  much  above 
I'iU^,  are  the  eitremes ;  beyond  which  vegetation  does  not  inke 
pUce.  In  the  one  case,  from  the  fre^sing,  or  extreme  cold, 
eluding  the  pires  of  the  seed  to  the  moisture  ;  and,  in  the  latter 
caKe,  fmm  the  extreme  heat,  causing  the  fluids  of  the  seeds  to  be 
loo  much  expanded,  when  decomponiiion  of  the  parts  takes  ptare. 
Air  is  also  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  germination  of  seed?*. 
fmm  the  presence  of  its  oxygen.  And  it  is  probably,  to  the 
absence  of  this  cause  that  seeds  found  buried  in  the  earth  un- 
der what  would  otherwise  be  considered  favorable  circuin»taiice!« 
for  their  growth,  have  lain  so  \on^  dormsnt.  Light,  so  favora- 
ble to  the  growth  of  the  plant  itself,  is  prejudicial  to  the  devel* 
«»pment  of  the  germ,  from  its  power  of  disengaging  the  oxygen 
necesMiry  to  the  vitality  of  the  embryo  of  the  plant.  And  it 
haH  been  presumed  that  electricity  has  an  important  effect  in  ^ 
causing  the  gerip  to  vegetate  anrl  assume  the  functions  of  an  f 
organized  plant ;  but  our  knowledge  of  electricity  is  yet  too  n 
limited  to  say  how  it  operates,  if  it  operate  at  all.  £ 

Nftttire— faint  emblem  of  Omnipotence  1—  % 

Shap'd  by  hi«  htin<l — the  Hhndow  of  His  llghU»  ^ 

IIhs  veil  m  which  He  wrHp*  hi<>  mAJe<ty,  L 

AimI  thn>u;rh  whiHe  mniitiin^  folU  He  deigns  to  show,  Zi 

Of  Hilt  mv8teriou4,  nwful  Hifrihii(e«*  ji 

Ami  dassling  MplefiJ4ir.<s  all  ronn'^  feeble  thought  ^ 
Csn  (p'Siip  uiicruib'd,  or  viniim  tMMr  aiiqii«n«^h'd. 
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Your  contemplatinn  far^licr  jet  punue ; 
The  wimdnms  world  of  vegetables  view ! 
See  Tarietl  treee  their  fniita  produce. 
Some  fitr  delightful  taste,  nnd  poiue  for  use. 
See  sprouting  plants  enrich  the  plain  and  wood, 
For  physic  some,  snd  some  designed  for  food. 
See  fragrant  flowers  with  diflferent  colors  dyed. 
On  smiling  meads  unlbld  their  gaudy  pride  1 

Vbobtablb  Physiologv,  as  generally  understood  and  applied 
by  naturalists,  although  not  according  to  its  original  significa- 
tion, embraces  a  description  of  the  organization  and  the  nume- 
rous and  diversified  functions  of  the  entire  vegetable  creation. 
Hence,  the  present  chapter  might  have  been  appended  to  the 
preceding  one,  without  a  distinct  caption.  The  science,  of 
course,  is  very  extensive,  and  to  the  general  student,  very  inter- 
esting. However,  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  what  relates 
especially  to  the  elementary  constituents  and  the  food  of  vege- 
tables, being  of  primary  importance  and  interest,  is  here  placed 
in  a  chapter  by  itself.  This  arrangement,  moreover,  will  be 
more  convenient  for  reference.  A  knowledge  of  this  portion  of 
the  science  is  at  the  very  foundation  of  agricuilure.  A  farmer 
must  understand  it,  or  he  must  practice  upon  its  principles 
from  instinct  or  habit ;  perhaps  tgnorantly,  as  the  Atlienians 
worshiped  the  unknown  God,  or  he  can  expect  no  crops. 

All  vegetables  consist  of  two  parts ;  one  called  the  organic 
part,  and  the  other  the  inorganic  pari.  This  is  very  readily 
,  shown,  without  chemical  apparatus.  Take  a  piece  of  wood,  a 
£  I  bundle  of  straw  or  hay,  a  quantity  of  leaves,  or  any  other  veg- 
I  I  etable,  and  put  it  into  the  fire,  to  be  burned,  when  it  will  be 
#  '  seen  that  nothing  but  ashes  remain.  The  a^es  are  the  inor- 
'1;'  S^^^^  portion  of  the  substance  ;  and  that  which  disappeared  the 
§!  organic  portion.  That  a  portion  has  disappeared  is  evident 
^  I  from  the  small  amount  of  what  is  found  remaining.  And  if  the 
^  i  substances  consumed  had  been  previously  weighed  ;  also,  if  the 
^  !  ashes  were  afterward  weighed,  it  would  appear,  also,  that  the 
"  inorganic  portion  is  very  trivial  compared  with  the  organic  por- 
tion. The  organic  part  of  different  vegeUibles  varies  from 
ninety  to  ninety -nine  pounds  out  of  every  hundred  pounds  of 
their  weight. 
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The  best  horse  needs  breaking,  and  the  apteat  child  needs  teadiing. 


tlM  tro«,  the  latter  is  the  fruit    If  the  tree,  therefore,  i»  good, 
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In  another  place  it  has  been  remarked  that  a  plant  or  a  tree 
CHH  no  more  exi^t  without  food  than  an  animal  ;  and  it  is  only 
because  the  mode  in  which  they  receive  it  is  less  evident  to  us, 
that  we  do  not  commonly  think  of  vegetables  as  equally  depen- 
dent with  animals  upon  the  materials  supplied  to  them  by  the 
elements  around.  In  the  one  case  the  process  is  open  to  the 
senses ;  in  the  other  case  it  is  not.  The  question,  then,  is  natu- 
ral and  pertinent,  how  do  they  obt^iin  the  matenak)  of  the  firm 
wood  of  their  stems,  roots,  and  branches ;  of  the  soft  but  still 
firm  tissue  of  their  leaves  and  fruits ;  of  the  fleshy  seeds  they 
generate  in  their  flowering  system;  and  of  the  various  hard 
substances  which  they  produce  in  their  different  tissues  ?  An 
attempt  will  be  made  in  this  chapter  to  answer  that  question. 

It  was  the  doctrine  of  ancient  philosophers,  that  the  vegetable 
and  the  animal  kingdoms  were  composed,  in  various  combina- 
tions  and  proportions,  of  four  elementary  principles,  called  earth, 
air,  fire,  and  water.  Later  investigations  show  that  neither  of 
these  is  a  simple  substance.  Hence  it  is  shown,  that  each  of 
these  is  a  compound  of  elementary  principles  or  essences,  which 
are  now  known  to  exist,  and  to  form  the  basis  of  the  whole 
mass  of  matter. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  this  place,  to  give  a  complete  enumera- 
lioD  of  these  elementary  principles.  Such  a  continued  succes- 
sion of  scientific  terms  is  extremely  repulsive  to  the  reader  who 
has  had  no  previous  knowledge  off  them,  and  is  apt  to  create  a 
dislike  or  a  disgust  for  the  subject  they  are  designed  to  unfold. 
The  list  maj  be  found  ip  treatises  on  natural  science ;  and  such 
of  them  as  enter  into  the  inquiries  of  this  work,  will  be  given  in 
connection  with  the  subject  to  which  they  severally  relate.  The 
number  of  them,  as  at  present  understood,  and  as  stated  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Americana,  is  fifty  three ;  some  say  fifly-five. 

The  organic  part  of  plants  consists  of  four  elementary  bodies — 
or  simple  substances — called  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  ni- 
trogen ;  the  latter  not  existing  in  vegetable  formations  in  a  pro- 
portion so  large  as  the  other  three. 

Carbon,  the  first  of  the  elementary  constituents  of  vegetables 
here  named,  is  a  solid  substance,  usually  of  black  color,  which 
has  no  taste  or  smell,  and  burns  more  or  less  readily  in  the  fire. 
Wood -charcoal,  lamp-black,  coke,  black-lead,  and  the  diamond, 
are  variedes  of  carbon.  Either  of  them,  being  burnt,  gives  off  a 
kind  of  gas  or  air,  termed  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  same  gas  is 
likewise  exhaled  from  the  lungs  of  animals  in  breathing,  and 
being  then  unfit  for  respiration,  is  destructive  of  animal  life. 
Hence,  in  a  diving  bell,  or  any  other  place  cut  off  from  external 
communication,  on  becoming  filled  with  it,  and  having  no  new 
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Pay  what  you  owe,  and  yon  will  then  know  what  you  are  worth. 
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supplies  of  pure  atmospheric  air,  aniinnl  life  would  soon  be 
de^itroyi'd  ;  the  mime  as  in  a  close  lodging- room  filled  with  the 
fumi*8  of  burning  charcoal.  This  gas  is  what  is  called  fixed  air, 
existing  in  coal  mines,  and  sometimes  in  deep  wells  and  cHvems. 
It  uliio  exists  in  the  gas  used  in  towns  and  cities,  for  lighting  5: 
houses  and  the  streets ;  the  latter  l)eing  a  combination  of  car-     S. 
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bon  and  hydrogen.  It  is  chiefly  to  the  carbon  which  it  contains 
thai  the  hardness  and  solidity  of  wood  are  due.  In  so  large  a 
proportion  does  it  exist  in  that  tissue,  that  when  the  other  ele- 
mentary bodies  have  been  separated,  the  carbon  retains  the  form 
of  the  tissues  in  great  beauty  and  perfection.  80  that  a  section 
of  a  piece  of  charcoal  will  indicate  the  character  of  the  wood 
from  which  it  was  made,  nearly  as  well  as  would  a  section  of 
an  unbumt  branch.  On  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  the 
tiKsues  of  the  plant  are  deficient  in  carbon,  do  we  find  them  de- 
ficient in  firmness  of  structure.  The  diflSculty  in  undersUinding 
how  the  whole  vegetable  creation  is  supplied  with  carl)on  is 
partly  i^emoved,  when  we  consider  the  immense  amount  of  com- 
bustion of  coal  which  is  constantly  going  on  in  our  large  towns, 
and  also  the  large  quantity  of  the  gas  extricated  by  the  respira- 
tion of  the  millions  of  animals  upon  the  glol)e. 

Hydrogen  is  the  next  elementary  sul^tance  entering  into  the 

1  composition  of  vegetables.  It  is  a  kind  of  air  or  gas  which 
e  bums  in  the  air  as  coal-gas  does,  but  in  which  a  ctmdle  will  not 
H     burn,  nor  an  animal  live,  and  which,  after  being  mixed   with 

2  common  air,  explodes,  when  it  is  brought  near  the  (lame  of  a 
g  candle.  It  is  also  the  lightest  of  all  ^ises.  Thi.**  is  the  gas 
6  u.sed  in  filling  balloons,  thus  enabling  them  t4)  rise  in  the  atmos* 
^  phere,  in  consequence  of  being  so  light.  Hydrogen  is  contained 
I     largely  in  plants;  and,  in  most  of  the  substances  into  wlio>e 

composition  it  enters,  it  is  combined  with  oxygen  nearly  in  the 
pe  same  proportion  as  in  water.  Thus,  being  an  important  con- 
stituent of  water,  it  easily  passes,  by  their  roots,  into  the  sub- 
stance of  plants.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  a  small  portitm  of  it 
8  passes  into  the  substance  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  in  connection 
S  with  nitrogen,  to  be  more  particularly  noticed  in  their  proper 
M     place. 

Oxygen,  we  notice  next  in  order.  It  enters  largely  into  the 
orgjmisation  of  vegetable  substances  ;  it  makes,  also,  one  fifth  of 
the  air  we  breathe.  Without  it,  plants  will  no  more  flourish 
than  animals  can  lii'e.  A  portiim  of  this  air  is  combined  with 
water ;  and  it  is  iii  this  manner  that  fishes  and  other  aquatic 
animals,  as  well  as  plants,  are  supplied  with  it.  So  imp<»rtant 
is  oxygen  for  the  sustaining  a  healthy  existence,  if  an  animal  is 
confined  in  a  given  quimtity  of  it,  it  will  live  four  or  five  limes 
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longer  than  a  similar  animal  will  do  in  the  same  volame  of  atmos- 
pheiic  air. 

Nitrogen,  the  other  elementary  constitn^nt  of  the  organic  por- 
tion of  vegetables,  is  a  kind  of  air  lighter^than  atmospherie  air, 
of  which  it  forms  four-fifths  of  the  bulk.  It  is  an  important  in- 
gredient in  the  substance  called  gluten,  which  exists  largely  in 
the  seeds  of  the  various  kinds  of  corn,  and  most  of  all  in  wheat ; 
and  it  is  on  this  account,  in  part,  that  wheaten  bread  is  the  most 
nutritious  of  aU  vegetable  substances  ordinarily  used  as  food. 
On  this  account,  vegetable  substances,  greatly  or  wholly  defi- 
cient of  nitrogen,  are  not  fit  of  themselves  to  maintain  animal 
life.  Of  this  description  are  sugar,  gum,  and  the  like.  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  value  and  weight  of  wheat  and  all  grain 
depends  on  the  quantity  of  gluten  it  contains — the  best  con- 
taining the  greatest  quantity  of  it,  and  the  smallest  quantity  of 
starch. 

The  inorganic,  or  solid  earthy  substances,  entering  into  the 
organization  of  vegetables,  are  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  silex, 
lime,  and  phosphorus.  These  substances  differ  materially  from 
the  gases,  above  described.  As  one  or  more  of  these  is  a  com- 
ponent part  of  every  plant  that  exists,  it  may  thence  be  fairly 
presumed  that  its  presence  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  known, 
moreover,  that  plants,  growing  in  situations  where  these  sub- 
stances cannot  be  had,  are  diminutii'e  in  size,  their  organs  are 
not  fully  developed,  and,  in  many  instances,  they  perish  alto- 
gether, after  having  attained  a  certain  growth.  Nor  is  this  all : 
a  portion  of  them — soda,  lime,  magnesia,  and  phosphorus— enter 
largely  into  the  structure  of  bones  and  teeth.  Animals  are  de- 
pendent on  vegetation  for  their  support,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, and  as  no  other  means  naturally  exist  for  supplying 
these  necessaries  to  the  animal  frame,  it  is  not  too  much,  per- 
haps, to  say,  that  this  property  of  plants  was  designed  for  that 
purpose. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  the  inorganic  portion  of  vegetables  is 
all  that  remains  when  they  are  burnt.  This  is  found  in  the  form 
of  ashes.  The  organic  portion,  being  set  at  liberty  in  combus- 
tion, passes  off,  and  is  invisible.  The  carbon,  uniting  with  the 
oxygen,  and  with  some  additional  oxygen  from  the  air,  becomes 
carbonic  acid.  The  hydrogen,  uniting  in  the  same  manner  with 
oxygen,  becomes  a  watery  vapor.  Thus,  in  connection  with  the 
carbon  and  the  hydrogen,  the  oxygen  is  entirely  disengaged. 
And  the  nitrogen,  combining  with  what  remains  of  the  hydrogen, 
makes  ammonia.  So  it  is  seen,  as  before  said,  that  nothing  re- 
mains of  the  vegetable  tissue  but  the  incombustible  matter,  and 
the  nature  of  thb  varies  in  different  plants,  according  to  the 
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proportion  of  tbe  seTeral  inorganic  elementary  constituents  that 
entered  into  their  formation.  In  tbe  grasses,  for  instance,  in- 
chiding  com,  tbe  bamboo,  sugar-caile,  and  some  otbers,  the 
ashes  consist  principally  of  minute  particles  of  flint.  In  most 
other  plants  growing  inland,  we  find  some  compound  of  the 
alkali  of  potash ;  ana  it  is  from  this  source  that  the  greatest 
quantity  of  the  pearlash  that  is  largely  used  in  various  manu- 
factures, such  as  soap  and  glass,  is  derived.  On  tbe  other  band, 
in  plants  growing  near  tbe  sea,  the  potash  is  replaced  by  sodti, 
which  has  nearly  similar  properties.  Again,  in  most  plants 
thece  Is  a  small  ouantit^  of  the  vcftrbonate  of  lime,  and  in 
others  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  lime  combined  with  other 
acids;  thus,  in  rhubarb  we  find  large  crystHlsof  oxalate  of  lime; 
and  in  the  corn-grains  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  by  which  their  power  of  nouiishing  animals  is 
greatly  increased,  since  tbb  substance  constitutes  tbe  earth  of 
bones. 

Of  these  different  mineral  ingredients,  each  plant  seems  to 
have  some  one  or  more  t^bat  are  essentij^l  to  its  growth,  as  in  any 
other  article  of  its  food ;  but  tbe  quantity  required  is  sometimes 
extremely  minute,  so  as  to  be  scarcely  detectable — only  a  very 
small  quantity  of  ash  remaining  after  the  tissue  has  been  burned. 
In  other  instances,  again,  the  mineral  matter  is  so  abundant  as 
to  present  itself  in  the  form  of  large  crystals,  which  are  depos- 
ited between  tbe  cells  of  the  tissue.  But  that  which  seems  its 
proper  oflSce  is  to  form  part  of  the  membraneous  walls  of  every 
eell  and  tube  of  the  whole  structure,  however  delicate  these  may 
be.  If  a  thin  portion  of  almost  anv  plant  be  burned  in  such  a 
manner  that  free  combustion  of  all  its  gaseous  elements  may 
take  place^  without  disturbing  tbe  place  of  those  which  remain, 
a  beautiful  skeleton,  consisting  of  extremely  minute  particles  of 
mineral  matter,  will  be  seen,  m  which  the  form  of  all  tbe  cells 
and  vessels  may  be  distinctly  traced.  These  particles  would 
seem  to  be  dispersed  throughout  the  minutest  parts  of  the  veg- 
etable tissue ;  and  they  probably  s^rve  tbe  purpose  of  conferring 
additional  strength  upon  the  delicate  framework  of  which  it 
consists.  Even  in  tbe  finer  ashes  left  by  the  combustion  of  com- 
mon coal,  a  person  to  whom  the  forms  of  the  elementary  tissues 
of  plants  are  familiar,  will  often  succeed  in  detecting,  with  the 
microscope,  fragments  of  such  skeletons  ;  which  thus'  add'  to  the 
evidence,  otherwise  sufficiently  strongs  of  tbe  vegetable  nature 
of  the  substance. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  not  to  go  into«  minute  and  criti- 
cal exposition  of  the  less  obvious  laws  and  functions  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.     These,  so  far  as  fully  ascertained,  and 
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ingenious  theories  where  facts  have  not  been  completely  authen- 

i  ticHted,  may  be  found  in  more  elaborate  and  more  scientific  trea- 

i^    ti6es#  to  which  the  inquisitive  reader  »  referred.     The  principal 

^     aim  of  tl)e  author  in  this  volume  is  to  lead  the  attention  of  the 

'^  !  masses  of  agriculturists,  generally  supposed  not  to  have  been 

«<  I  fiivored  with  tU^  advantages  of  early  scientific  culture,  to  bab- 

S.    its  of  inquiry  and  investigation,  by  presenting  to  them  some  of 

=  I  the  more  obvious  laws  and  functions  in  this  kingdom ;  espeqially 

9  [  such  as,  without  a  knowledge  of  which,  the  common  operations 

J  I  of  rural  economy  cannot  be  successfully  perfected.      To  the 

c     philosopher,  it  is  a  subject  of  lively  interest  to  investigate  the 

'\    fi)i  nier ;  to  the  practical  farmer,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  less  interest 

J     tlvat  he  is  enabled  to  carry  out  the  dettiils  of  the  latter.     To  the 

S  ,  scholar  of  animal  physiology,  it  is  deemed  wortliy  of  ceaseless 

^  I  study  to  ascertain  what  particular  elements  of  nutrition  ar^  ^b- 

s     sorbed  in  the  production  of  the  respective  organs  of  the  animal 

J  '  structure,  to  wiu  the  bones,  the  hair,  the  blood,  the  gluten,  and 

3  .  the  muscles,  as  well  as  the  curious  processes  by  which  these 

:a     transformations  are  matured ;  but  to  tne  unlettered  man  of  the 

plough  and  the  spade,  it  is  ordinarily  sufficient  that  be  knows 

what  particular  kind  of  food  will  make  his  oxen  sleek  and  stnuiff 

g    to  labor ;  "his  COW9  amply  productive  of  milk  and  butter ;  and 

J  I  his  swine  of  aldermanic  proportions.     So  it  is  in  the  vegetable 

^  I  physiology.     One  desires  to  know  by  what  organs  and  what 

.    functions  the  food  becomes  assimilated  to  the  oifferent  portions 

I  {  of  the  plant.     The  other  is  ordinarily  satisfied,  if  he  know 

1  {  enough  of  what  particular  soil  and  manure  is  requbite  to  pro- 

2  duue  good  crops,  to  let  all  such  curious  inquiries  pass  over 
■^  ;  to  the  professed  student,  whose  business  it  is  to  investigate 
I    them. 

^  I  Hence,  having  stated  what  are  the  general  elementary  con- 
s  ,  stituents  of  vegetables,  the  organic  as  well  as  the  inorganic,  the 
tf  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  in  the  culture  of  them  there  must 
S    be  an  adequate  supply  of  these  means  to  render  perfect  their 

J^  several  organizations.  As  already  remarked,  plants  will  no 
more  flourish  without  them,  than  animals  will  grow  without 
food ;  indeed,  they  are  the  food  of  plants.  If  any  particular 
elementary  substance  is  known  to  exist  in  an  animal  or  a  yege* 
table,  it  is  clear  that  this  substance  was  imparted  to  it  by  some 
available  process.  For  instance,  if,  upon  a  post-mortem  exam- 
ination, poison  is  fonnd  in  the  stomach,  it  must  have  been  depos- 
ited there  by  some  agent,  either  yoluntarily  or  by^ accident.  A 
man  would  be  a  fool  who  drew  any  other  inference.  Again,  as  it 
is  known  that  the  shells  of  eggs  are  composed  of  lime,  it  is  the 
established  practice  to  let  fowls  have  access  to  that  substance, 
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in  order  tbat  they  may  furnish  eggs  with  the  regular  sheTIs. 
Without  this  precaution,  disappointment  would  be  the  manifest 
result.  And  it  would  be  equally  unphilosophica]  to  suppose  tbat 
the  bones  of  animals  can  be  fgrmed  without  lime,  or  the  gluten  of 
wheat  without  nitrogen,  or  the  heart  wood  of  trees  without 
carbon  ;  so  likewise  of  every  other  distinctive  attribute  apper- 
taining to  any  particular  plant  or  tree.  What  agriculturists 
have  iberefore  to  do  is,  to  see  that  what  crop  they  propose  to 
raise  should  ()e  furnished  with  the  elements  necessary  in  its 
production. 

There  are  indeed  some  plants  which  derive  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  the  several  elements  of  which  they  are  composed  from 
the  atmosphere  alone,  to  enable  them  to  maintain  life,  and  even 
to  flourish,  without  any  other  kind  of  supply.  The  water  is 
absorbed  by  the  general  surface,  but  especially  by  the  roots, 
which,  in  such  plants,  are  usually  long  and  of  soft  tissue 
throughout ;  the  carbonic  acid  is  taken  in  the  green  parts  from 
the  atmosphere  alone;  and  the  minute  quantity  of  ammonia 
also  contained  in  the  atmosphere,  which  is  probably  dissolved 
in  water  and  taken  up  with  it,  affords  a  sufficient  supply  of 
nitrogen.  Such  aerial  plants  usually  contain  but  a  very  small 
quantity  of  mineral  matters ;  and  these,  loo,  are  probably  de- 
rived from  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  are  suspended.  These 
plants,  clustering  round  the  branches  of  lofty  trees,  and  bang- 
mg  to  a  great  depth  beneath  them,  are  extremely  common  in 
tropical  climates,  in  which  the  atmospheric  moisture  is  much 
greater,  and  where  they  constitute  an  important  part  of  vegeta- 
tion ;  and  such  instances  are  occasionally  met  with  in  higher  lat- 
itudes. 

Many  trees  and  plants,  which  do  not  ordinarily  grow  in  this 
manner,  may  be  caused  to  do  so  by  accident  or  design,  and 
may  even  thrive  very  well.  In  the  year  1817,  there  was  grow- 
ing, in  Gallowayshire,  Scotland,  on  the  top  of  a  stone  wall,  a 
plane-tree  which  measured  twenty  feet  in  height ;  and,  as  soon 
as  it  exhausted  the  bare  and  scanty  soil  in  which  the  young 
plant  grew,  it  sent  down  roots  which  clung  to  the  side  of  the 
wall,  and  threw  out  neither  bud  nor  branch  until  they  reached 
the  ground,  which  was  not  until  several  years  had  elapsed, 
during  all  which  time  the  tree  must  have  lived  upon  the  mate- 
rials supplied  by  the  atmosphere  alone.  And  in  one  of  the  hot- 
houses of  Edinburgh,  a  plant  of  the  New  Holland  fig  was  cansed 
to  grow  entirely  without  earth,  by  flrradiially  withdrawing  from 
the  pots  the  several  roots  contained  in  them.  The  plant  was 
well  watered  twice  a  day,  and  put  out  new  roots  freely  from  all 
parts  of  the  stem  and  branches  ;  by  which  it  appeared  to  gain 
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an  ample  supply  of  nourishment,  for  it  produced  a  yeiy  full 
crop  of  fruit  m  the  autumn,  after  the  earth  was  removed  from 
(he  last  set  of  roots. 

Cases  like  the  above,  and  perhaps  many  might  be  gathered 
up  as  curiosities,  do  not  affect  the  general  laws  which  regulate 
vegetable  development;  they  are  exceptions  to  those  laws. 
Vegetables  generally  require  a  larger  and  a  more  certaii^  supply 
of  their  various  kinds  of  aliment  than  the  atmosphere  can  fur- 
nish. This  is  received  by  a  prolongation  of  their  roots  into  the 
soil.  Thus  the  soil  is  the  store  house  for  the  support  of  vege- 
table life  ;  and  it  b,  hence,  the  great  business  of  the  agricultur- 
ist to  see  that  it  is  amply  filled  with  whatever  is  needed  for  that 
purpose.  And,  it  is  as  much  his  duty  and  his  interest  to  keep 
it  at  all  times  substantially  replenished,  as  to  see  that  hb  barns 
and  his  granaries  contain  all  that  is  needed  from  them  in  the 
support  of  his  stock,  and  in  meeting  the  demands  of  his  fam- 
ily. Thb  will  lead  na  to  an  examination  of  soils  in  another 
chapter. 

^ow  mean  the  order  and  perfection  sought 
In  the  beet  product  of  the  human  thought, 
Compared  to  the  great  harmony  that  reigns 
In  what  the  spirit  of  the  world  ordains  1 


EXTERNAL  SIGNS  AND  YARIfiTT  OF  SOILS. 

I  wander  o*er  the  various  rural  toil, 
^        And  know  the  nature  of  each  differeDt  soil. 

"^  The  soil  is  the  upper  portion  of  the  ground  in  which  plants 
ans  produced.  It  forms  a  stratum  of  from  a  few  inches  to  a 
foot  or  more  in  depth.  It  is  usually  somewhat  dark  in  color, 
arising  from  its  intermixture  with  the  decomposed  stems,  leaves, 
and  other  parts  of  plants,  which  had  grown  upon  it,  and,  in  part, 
often  by  the  presence  of  animal  substances.  It  is  this  mixture 
of  the  substance  of  organic  bodjes  with  the  mineral  matter  of 
the  upper  stratum,  which  distinguishes  this  stratum  from  the 
subjacent  mass  of  earth  or  rock,  to  which  the  term  subsoil  is  ap- 
plied. Tlie  decomposed  organic  portion  of  the  soil  may  be 
termed  mould  ;  and  it  is  the  presence  of  mould,  apcordingly, 
which  distinguishes  the  soil  from  the  subsoil. 
Soils  are  various  in  their  fertility  and  texture.     With  relation 
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lo  their  powers  of  produetng  useful  plants,  tliej  may  be  termed 
rich  or  poor ;  with  relation  to  their  texture,  they  may  be  termed 
Btiff,  and  free  or  light.  The  stiff  soils  are  those  which  are  te- 
nacious and  cohesive  in  their  parts ;  the  light  or  free  soils  are 
those  which  are  of  a  looser  texture,  and  whose  parts  are  easily 
separated.  But  the  cohesive  soils  pass  into  the  loose  by  imper- 
ceptible gradations  ;  and  hence;,  though  all  soils  may  be  temMid 
rich  or  poor,  stiff  or  light,  they  are  so  in  every  degree  of  fertiKf 
and  texture. 

AD  soiU,  which  possess  this  tenacious  or  cohesive  propert; 
a  considerable  degree,  are  termed  clays,  or  clayey  soils ;  w 
all  the  looser  soils  are  termed  light  or  freei  And  all  soils 
more  or  less  clayey,  or  more  or  less  light,  as  they  possess  raoifl 
or  less  of  this  tenacious  and  cohesive  property,  or  of  this  looatfp 
texture. 

The  fertflity  of  soils  is,  all  other  circumstances  being 
same,  indicated  by  the  greater  or  smaller  projM>rtion  of  mo 
which  enters  into  their  composition.  When  soils  are  thus  natiF 
rally  fertile,  or  are  rendered  permanently  so  by  art,  they  are 
frequently  termed  loams;  thus,  there  are  clayey  loams  and 
sandy  loams ;  and  peat  itself  may,  by  the  application  of  labor 
and  art,  be  converted  into  loam. 

The  parts  of  plants  which  grow  upon  the  surface,  and  are 
mixed  with  the  mineral  matter  of  the  soil,  may  decompose  and 
become  mould.  Under  certain  circumstances,  however,  the 
plants  which  have  grown  upon  the  surface  do  not  decompose, 
but  undergo  a  peculiar  change,  which  6ts  them  to  resist  decom- 
position. They  are  converted  into  peat,  and  the  soils  fonned  of 
this  ^bstance  are  termed  prnttf.  The  peaty  soils  are  of  the 
lighter  class,  and  are  distinguished  from  all  others  by  peculiar 
characters. 

Soils,  then,  may  be  distinguished  from  one  another  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  First,  by  their  texture,  in  which  case  they 
may  be  divided  further,  into  stiff,  denominated  clays ;  and  the 
light  or  free,  comprehending  the  peaty.  Second,  by  their  fer- 
tility or  powers  of  producing  useful  plants,  in  which  case  they 
are  termed  rich  or  poor. 

Soils,  too,  from  particular  causes,  may  be  habitually  wet,  or 
habitually  dry.  Soils,  therefore;  may  be  further  distinguished 
by  their  relation  to  moisture.  When  water,  from  any  cause,  is 
generally  abundant,  the  soils  may  be  termed  wet ;  when  there 
IS  habitual  deficiency  of  water,  they  may  be  termed  dry. 

Subsoils,  it  has  been  said,  are  distinguished  from  soils  properly 
so  termed,  by  the  absence  of  mould.  Plants,  in  growing,  m^y 
extend  their  roots  into  the  subsoil,  apd  decomposing  there,  be 
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Unity  of  interests  will  reconcile  many  of  the  most  opposite  seBtimenU. 
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mixed  with  it.  But  this  in  in  small  quantities,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  the  suheoil  1:$  readily  distinguishMl»  by  the  eye,  from  the 
upper  stratum  or  soil,  by  the  absence  of  organic  matter  in  a  de- 
composed or  decomposing  state.  Subsoils  may  either  consist  of 
^loose,  earthy  matter,  like  the  soil,  or  they  may  consist  of  rock, 
ubsoils,  therefore,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  rocky 

id  the  earthy. 

When  the  soil  rests  directly  upon,  and  extends  to  the  rock, 
out  any  intervening  bed  of  looser  earthy  matter*  the  soil 

1  frequently  be  found  to  be  similar,  in  the  composition  of  its 

neral  parts,  to  the  rock  upon  which  it  rests,  from  having  been 
ed  by  the  gradual   disintegration  of  tliat  rock.     This  is 

iefly  found  to  be  the  case  with  the  soils  of  mountains ;  for,  in 

ins,  the  soil  is  generally  formed,  not  by  the  disintegration  and 
mpdeition  of  the  rock  upon  which  it  rests,  but  by  the  inter- 

xing  together  of  the  disintegrated  parts  of  different  rocks  and 
eral  strata. 

The  rocky  snbaoils  consist  of  granite,  sandstone,  limestone, 
efaalk,  and  the  other  mountain  rocks  of  a  country.  They  are 
sometimes  easily  penetrated  by  the  water  that  fails  upon  the 
soil,  and  are  then  termed  free  or  porous ;  and  sometimes  they 
resist  the  percolation  of  water,  when  they  are  termed  close  or 
retentive.  The  earthy  subsoils  may,  in  like  manner,  be  divided 
into  the  close  and  retentive,  and  the  free  or  porous.  The  reten- 
tive are  those  which,  from  containing  much  clay,  are  tenacious 
and  cohesive  in  their  parts,  and  little  pervious  to  fluids;  the 
porous  are  those  which,  having  less  of  clay  in  their  composition, 
are  more  readily  permeable. 

Whether  the  subsoil  be  retentive  or  porous*  the  soil  which 
rests  upon  it  should  be  of  good  depth.  If  the  soil  be  shallow, 
on  a  retentive  subsoil,  it  is  affected  too  greatly  by  the  alterna- 
tions of  dryness  and  moisture.  And  if,  again,  a  shallow  soil 
resLs  on  a  porous  subsoil,  the  moisture  of  the  soil  is  too  easily 
seted^upon  and  exhausted  by  heat. 

A  subsoil,  in  so  far  as  mere  texture  is  concerned,  should  be 
neither  too  retentive  nor  too  porous.  But,  although  this  inter- 
mediate  condition  b,  in  most  cases,  best;  yet,  in  a  very  cold  and 
moi:it  country,  a  free  or  porous  subsoil  is,  for  the  roost  part,  to 
be  preferred  to  one  which  is  close  and  retentive.  The  soil,  be- 
sides being  affected  by  the  texture  of  the  subsoil,  is  sometimes 
aim)  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  mineral  substances  of  which 
the  subsoil  is  formed.  If  the  subsoil  be  rocky,  it  is  desirable 
that  it  be  calcareous  rather  than  si licious^— chalk  or  limestone 
rather,  for  example,  than  quartz^  Sometimes  the  subsoil  con- 
tains matter  which  is  directly  injurbus  to  the  growth  of  the 
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plants.  This  matter  is  generally  found  to  be  the  oxides  of 
metals,  in  combination  with  acids.  Subsoils  of  this  kind  are 
usually  distinguished  by  deepness  of  color. 

Soils,  then,  it  is  seen,  are  affected  in  their  properties,  not  only 
by  their  own  texture  and  composition,  but  by  the  texture  and 
composition  of  the  subsoil ;  and  they  are  divided  into  the  stiff 
or  clayey,  and  the  light  or  free  soil.  A  knowledge  of  them, 
therefore,  in  all  their  relations,  is  at  the  very  foundation  of  agri- 
cultural skill ;  of  course,,  of  the  first  importance  to  the  practical 
farmer,  and  affording  curious  matter  of  deep  interest  to  the  stu- 
dent in  this  department  of  science. 

The  clayey  soils  have,  as  their  distinguishinff  character,  the 
adhesiveness  of  their  parts  ;  and  this  property  alone  will  enable 
even  the  inexperienced  to  discriminate  them.  A  stiff  ckty,  when 
dried  either  by  natural  or  artificial  heat,  becomes  so  hard  as  to 
resist  a  considerable  degree  of  mechanical  pressure.  On  account 
of  the  tenacity  of  Such  soils,  they  are  tilled  with  more  difficulty 
than  the  freer  soils.  They  require,  to  fertilise  them,  a  larger 
proportion  of  manures ;  but  they  retain  the  effects  of  these  ma- 
nures for  a  longer  time.  They  are  better  siuted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  plants  with  fibrous  thun  with  fleshy  roots  or  tubers. 

Soils  of  this  class,  as  of  every  other,  possess  many  degrees  of 
natural  fertility.  The  poor  clays  form,  for  the  most  part,  an 
unprofitable  soil,  because,  while  their  powers  of  production  are 
inconsiderable,  the  expenses  of  tilling  them  are  lai^.  Tlte  clay 
soils  of  this  character  are  generally  of  little  depth,  and  rest  upon 
a  retentive  subsoil.  The  natural  herbage  they  produce  is  coarse 
and  little  nutritious,  and  they  are  not  well  suited  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  cultivated  grasses  and  other  herbage  plants.  They 
are  little  fitted  for  the  growth  of  turnips,  or  other  plants  with 
fleshy  roots  or  tubers.  Such  soils  have  everywhere  local  names 
which  sufficiently  denote  their  qualities.  They  are  termed,  by 
not  an  improper  figure,  cold  soils. 

Very  different  in  their  value  and  nature  are  the  richer  clays. 
These  bear  weighty  crops  of  all  the  cultivated  kinds  of  com 
grain ;  they  do  not  excel '  the  better  soils  of  other  cUsses  so 
greatly  in  the  production  of  oats,  and  still  less  in  that  of  bar- 
ley, in  which  the  lighter  loams  ■  surpass  them ;  but  they  are 
unequaled  for  the  production  of  wheat,  and  in  many  places  de- 
rive their  descriptive  appellation  from  that  circumstance,  being 
termed  taheat  soils.  They  will  yield  lai^  returns  of  the  culti- 
vated grasses  and  leguminous  herbage  plants,  though  they  are 
not  so  quickly  covered  with  the  natural  herbage  plants  of  ihe 
soil,  when  laid  down  to  perennial  pasturage,  as  the  lighter  soils. 

Clays,  like  the  other  soils,  approach  to  their  most  perfect 
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condition  as  thej  advance  to  that  state  which  has  been  termed 
loam.  The  effect  of  judicious  tillage,  and  of  the  application  of 
manures,  is  to  improve  the  texture  of  such  soils,  as  well  as  to 
enrich  them.  Thus,  clays  in  the  neighborhood  of  cities  become 
dark  in  their  color,  and  less  cohesive  in  their  texture,  from  the 
mix  tare  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  thence  acquire  the 
properties  of  the  most  valued  soils  of  their  class. 

Natural  changes,  however,  yet  more  than  art,  have  furnished 
the  rich  soils  of  clay.  The  best,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  soils 
of  clay,  are  those  which  are  formed  from  the  alluvial  deposi- 
tions of  rivers  or  the  sea.  The  finest  natural  soils  of  this  and 
other  countries,  are  those  which  are  thus  formed.  The  depo- 
sitions of  rivers,  indeed,  are  not  always  of  a  clayey  nature.  In 
mountainous  districts,  they  generally  form  soils  of  the  lighter 
kinds.  Where  the  sea,  however,  is  the  agent,  or  where  both 
the  rivers  and  the  tides  combine  their  action,  the  depositions 
generally  partake  of  the  nature  of  clay.  Such  alluvial  soils 
have  everywhere  local  terms  to  mark  their  character  and  fer- 
tility. 

The  next  class  of  soils  is  the  light  or  free.  These  are  natu- 
rally distinguished  from  the  last  by  their  smaller  degree  of 
tena^Mty.  They  are  less  suited  to  the  production  of  wheat  and 
beans  than  the  clays,  but  they  are  better  suited  for  the  produc- 
tion of  plants  cultivated  for  their  roots  and  tubers,  as  the  tur- 
nip and  potato.  This  clas»  of  soils  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds,  or  sub-classes,  differing  from  each  other  in  certain  char- 
acters, bat  agreeing  in  the  common  property  of  being  less  tena- 
cious in  their  parts  than  the  clays. 

The  first  of  these  sub-classes  of  the  liffbter  soils  has  been 
termed  the  sandy.  Sandy  soils  are  of  all  the  degrees  from 
barrenness  to  fertility.  When  wholly  without  cohesion  in  their 
parts,  they  are  altogether  barren,  and  are  only  rendered  pro- 
ductive by  the  admixture  of  other  substances.  The  cultivated 
sands  part  readily  with^heir  moisture  on  the  application  of 
heat.  They  do  not  become  hard  like  clays,  and  making  no 
considerable  resbtance  to  external  pressure,  they  are  tilled  with 
little  labor. 

The  poorer  saUds  are  almost  always  marked  by  the  scantiness 
of  their  nataral  herbage.  This  character  they  possess  in  com- 
mon with  the  poorer  gravels.  Other  soils,  even  the  poorest, 
may  be  thickly  covered  with  the  plants  peculiar  to  them ;  but 
the  poorer  sands  and  grayels  usually  put  forth  their  natural 
herbs  with  a  sparingness  which  denotes  the  absence  of  vegetable 
nourishment.  But  sand,  without  losing  its  distinctive  character 
as  a  soil,  may  possess  a  greater  cohesiveness  in  its  particles,  and 
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be  fertile  by  nature,  or  rendered  so  bj  art ;  and  then  the  soils 
denominated  sandy  become  of  deserved  estimation.  Rich  sands 
are  early  in  matuHng  the  cultivated  plants,  and  thence  they  are 
familiarly  termed  kindly  soils.  They  are  fit  for  the  production 
of  every  kind  of  herbage  and  g^n.  They  yield  to  the  richer 
clays  in  the  power  of  producing  wheat,  but  they  surpass  them 
in  the  production  of  rye  and  barley.  They  are  well  suited  to 
the  growth  of  the  cultivated  grasses ;  and  when  left  in  peren- 
nial pasture,  they  are  quickly  covered  with  the  natural  plants 
of  the  soil.  But  their  distinguishing  character  is  their  peculiar 
adaptation  to  the  raising  of  tlie  plants  cultivated  for  their  roots 
and  tubers. 

The  next  division  of  the  lighter  soils,  and  allied  in  character 
to  the  sandy,  is  the  gravelly.  Sands  will  be  frequently  found 
to  be  the  production  of  flat  countries,  gravels  of  the  mountai 
ous  and  rocky.  The  characteristic  of  the  gravelly  soils  ts 
quantity  of  loose  stones  which  they  contain.  These  stones 
be  found  to  consist  of  those  varieties  of  rock  which  the  moa 
tains  of  the  country  afford ;  and  the  nature  of  these  rocks  w; 
frequently  indicate  the  characters  of  the  soil;  thus,  soils 
which  the  stony  matter  is  very  silicious,  are  generally  found  to 
be  barren,  while  those  of  which  it  is  calcareous  are  found  to  be 
fertile. 

Sands,  upon  examination,  will  be  found  to  consist  of  small 
particles  of  stony  matter,  and  thus  sands  may  be  said  to  differ 
from  gravels  only  in  the  more  minute  division  of  their  parts. 
Yet,  in  this  minuteness  of  division,  there  is  gei^erally  sufficient 
to  distinguish  the  two  kinds  of  soils.  The  stony  matter  of  the 
sand  forms  its  principal  component  part,  while  the  larger  stones 
in  the  gravel,  which  give  to  it  its  name  and  character,  seem  only 
to  be  mixed  with  the  other  necessary  parts  of  the  soil.  The 
stone  of  the  one  has  undergone  a  considerable  mechanical  divis- 
ion, while  much  of  that  of  the  other  has  only  been  loosened,  in 
sensible  masses,  from  its  native  bed^^  Any  light  soil,  mixed 
with  a  sufficient  portion  of  stones,  is  gravel ;  and  gravel,  there- 
fore, is  nothing  else  than  the  different  kinds  of  light  soils,  mixed 
with  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  stones. 

Gravels,  like  sands,  have  all  the  gradations  ef  quality,  from 
fertility  to  barrenness.  The  loose  soils  of  this  nature,  in  which 
the  undecom  posed  material  is  great,  and  the  intervening  soil  si- 
licious, are  held  to  be  the  worst  of  their  kind.  These  are,  in 
some  places,  termed  hungry  gravels,  not  only  to  denote  their 
poverty,  but  their  tendency  to  devour,  as  it  were,  manure,  with- 
out any  conj|8ponding  nourishment  to  themselves.  As  the  tex- 
ture and  qufidity  of  the  intervening  earth  improve,  jbo  does  the 
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quality  of  the  entire  soil ;  ond  grnvels,  like  sands  and  clays,  ad- 
vancing through  all  the  intermediate  degrees,  may  become  at 
last  of  great  fertility. 

The  rich  gravels  will  produce  all  the  cultivated  kinds  of  grara. 
Their  looser  t«*xture  renders  them  less  suited  than  the  clays  to 
the  growth  of  wimat  and  benns,  but  they  are  admirably  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  barley  and  oats.  They  are  quick  in  their  pow- 
ers of  producing  vegetation ;  and,  from  this  quality,  are  termed 
quick  soils.  They  readily  admit  of  alternations  of  herbage  and 
til  Inge,  and  improve  in  a  state  of  perennial  pasturage.  They 
are  generally  trusty  soils,  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  grain 
l^hich  lliey  yield  ;  and,  in  this  respect,  they  differ  from  many  of 
sands,  in  which  the  quality  of  the  grain  produced  does  not 
lys  accord  with  its  early  promise.  Gravels,  like  sands,  arc 
to  the  culture  of  the  different  kinds  of  plants  raised  for 
roots  and  tubers ;  and  they  are  in  so  peculiar  a  degree 
to  the  growth  of  turnips,  that,  in  some  parts,  they  receive 
Attuguishing  appellation  of  turnip  soils. 
le  last  division  of  the  liirhter  soils  consists  of  those  which 
med  peaty.  The  inatter  of  the  soils  of  this  class  is  dark 
color,  spongy  in  its  texture,  and  full  of  the  stems  and  other 
of  plants,  either  entire  or  in  a  state  of  partial  decay.  It  is 
lernlly  tough  and  elastic ;  and,  when  dried,  loses  g^eatJy  of 
weight,  and  becomes  inflammable.  These,  the  roost  observ- 
charHcteristics  of  the  soils  termed  peaty,  will  distinguish 
them,  in  their  natural  state,  from  every  other ;  and,  even  when 
they  shall  have  been  greatly  improved  by  culture,  enough  of 
their  original  characters  will  remain  to  make  them  known. 

Peat,  it  has  been  said,  consists  of  vegetable  matter  which  has 
undergone  a  peculiar  change.  Under  a  degree  of  temperature 
not  sufficiently  great  to  decompose  the  plants  that  have  sprung 
up  upon  the  surface,  these  plants  accumulate ;  and,  aided  by  a 
certain  degree  of  humidity,  are  converted  into  peat,  which  is 
either  found  in  strata  upon  the  surface  of  plains,  or  accumulated 
in  great  beds  on  the  tops  and  acclivities  of  mountains,  or  in  val- 
leys, hollows,  and  ravines.  Successive  layers  of  plants  being 
added  to  the  mass,  it  continues  to  increase,  under  circumBtances 
favorable  to  its  production.  Water  is  a  necessary  agent  in  its 
formation,  and,  we  may  believe,  too,  a  peculiar  temperature,  and 
not  in  the  warmer  regions  of  the  earth,  that  it  is  found  to  be 
produced.  The  plants  which  form  it  have  not  entirely  decayed, 
but  still  retain  their  fibrous  texture ;  and,  from  the  action  of 
certain  natural  agents,  have  acquired  properties  altogether  dis- 
tinct from  those  which,  in  their  former  condition,  they  were 
possessed  of.    They  have  now  formed  a  spongy,  Slastife,  inflam- 
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mable  body,  and  so  diflferent  from  the  oommoa  matter  of  vege- 
tables  as  to  be  highly  antiseptic. 

The  soil  formed  of  peat  would,  from  its  vegetable  cemposi- 
tion,  seem  to  contain  within  it  the  necessary  elements  of  fertility, 
and  yet  this  is  not  found  to  be  so.  The  excess  of  vegetable 
matter  which  it  contains  is  injurious  rather  than  useful.  In  the 
state  of  nature  it  is  often  found  to  be  as  barren  as  the  sand  of 
the  desert,  and  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name  of  soil,  until  the 
labor  of  art  has  been  extended  to  its  improvement,  and  even 
then  it  is  not  entirely  divested  of  its  oriinnal  character. 

The  effect  of  a  thorough  draining  on  of  the  water  of  peat, 
continued  for  a  long  time,  is  to  carry  away  the  antiseptic  matter 
which  it  contains.  When  'the  water  of  peat  has  ceased  to  be 
turpid,  and  comes  off  clear,  then  we  have  the  assurance  that  the 
peat  is  freed  of  the  principles  injurious  to  vegetation.  This  is 
the  greatest  improvement  of  which  peat  is  susceptible,  and  when 
we  have  brought  it  to  this  condition,  the  main  difficulty  of  im- 
proving it  has  ceased. 

Peat  may,  then,  be  brought  to  the  state  of  what  has  been 
termed  loam.  In  this  ameliorated  condition,  it  becomes  soil  of 
the  lighter  kind,  well  suited  to  the  culture  of  the  laree-rooted 
plants.  It  ii  dark  in  its  color,  like  the  richest  vegetable  loam, 
and,  to  the  inexperienced  eye,  may  pass  as  such.  But  still,  un- 
less greatly  corrected  in  its  texture,  by  the  application  of  the 
earths,  it  is  found  to  be  porous  and  loose,  too  quickly  saturated 
with  moisture,  and  too  easily  freed  from  it  In  this  improved 
condition  it  will  yield  bulky  crops  of  oats  and  barley,  although 
the  quantity  of  grain  will  not  always  correspond  with  the  weight 
of  the  stem,  nor  the  quality  of  the  grain  with  its  quantity. 

Soils,  then,  we  have  seen,  may  be  distinguished  according  to 
their  texture  and  constitution,  when  they  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes — the  stiff  or  stronff,  denominated  clays ;  and  the  light  or 
free,  subdivided  into  sandy,  gravelly,  and  peaty ;  and  all  these, 
again,  may  be  distinguished  as  follows : — Firtt,  according  to 
their  powers  of  production,  when  they  are  termed  rich  or  poor ; 
and  ucand,  according  to  their  habitual  relation  with  respect  to 
moisture,  when  they  are  termed  wet  or  dry. 

This  simple  nomenclature  of  soils  is  sufficiently  intelligible  to 
the  practical  farmer.  The  farmer  chiefly  regards  soils  with  rela- 
tion to  their  fertility  and  the  means  of  cultivating  them ;  and  he  nat- 
urally classes  them  according  to  these  views.  A  main  distinction 
between  soils,  in  pi;actice,  is  founded  upon  their  comparative  pro- 
ductiveness, and  this  is  the  distinction  which  is  most  important 
in  regard  to  their  value.  We  constantly  refer  to  soils,  with 
reference 'to  their  good  or  bad  qualities^  without  adverting  to  the 
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particular  circumstances  which  render  them  good  or  bnd  in  quali- 
ty. We  speak  of  it  with  reference  to  its  fertility  and  value  alone. 
But  those  other  distinctions,  which  are  derived  from  its  constitu- 
tion and  texture,  are  essential,  when  we  regard  the  manner  of 
cultivating  such  a  soil ;  for  the  same  method  of  tilhige,  and  the 
same  succession  of  crops,  as  will  be  afterward  seen,  do  not  ap- 
ply to  all  rich  or  to  all  poor  soils,  but  are  determined  by  the 
character  of  the  soil,  as  derived  from  its  properties. 

Though  soils  are  thus  distinguished  by  external  characters, 
the  J  pass  into  each  other  by  such  gradations,  that  it  is  often  dif- 
6cult  to  say  to  what  class  they  belong.  These  intermediate 
soils,  too,  are  the  most  numerous  class  in  all  countries.  The 
soils  termed  peatj,  indeed,  form  a  peculiar  class,  always  marked 
by  distinctive  characters ;  but  even  these,  when  mixed  with 
other  substances,  pass  into  the  earthy  soils,  by  imperceptible 
gradations.  We  may  say,  therefore,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  soils  consist  of  an  intermediate  class,  and  that  it  is  often  dif- 
ficult to  bring  them  under  any  divisbn,  derived  from  their  text- 
ure alone.  Such  soils,  however,  can  always  be  distinguished  by 
their  powers  of  production.  They  are  good,  bad,  or  intermedi- 
ate, between  g<x>d  and  bad ;  and  their  relative  value  is  deter- 
mined by  the  produce  which,  under  similar  circumstances,  they 
wllkyieldL 

The  earth,  till  then 
Desert  and  bare,  unsightly,  unadorn'd, 
Brou^t  forth  the  tender  grass,  whose  verdure  dad 
Her  univerral  face  with  pleasant  green ; 
The  herbs  of  every  leal^  that  sudden  flowered, 
Opening  their  various  colors,  and  made  gay 
Her  bosom,  smelling  tweet;  and,  these  scarce  blown, 
Forth  flourish'd  thick  the  clusteriog  vine,  forth  crept 
The  swelling  gourd,  up  stood  the  corny  reed, 
Embattled  in  her  field,  and  the  bumble  shrub. 
And  bush  with  frixsled  hair  implicit    Last, 
Rose,  as  in  dance,  the  stately  trees,  and  spread 
Their  branches,  hung  with  copious  fruit,  or  gemm'd 
Their  blossoms ;  with  high  woods  the  hills  were  erown'd. 
With  tufU  the  valleys,  and  fountain  side. 
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AU  tULiun  IB  a  glass  reflecting  God, 

Am  by  the  tea  reflected  is  the  sun. 

Too  glorious  to  be  gaxed  on  in  bis  sphere. 

Having  exanained  the  external  characters  of  soils,  we  might 
inquire  into  their  properties,  as  determined  by  chemicHl  analysis. 
This,  however,  is  a  branch  of  the  extensive  subject  of  ag-ricul- 
tural  chemistry,  into  which  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  the 
practical  and  elementary  nature  of  this  work  to  enter  at  length. 
It  is  merely  proposed,  therefore,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  this  part  of  the  science  of  agiiculture,  and  to  make 
known  to  him  a  few  results  at  which  chemists  have  ariived. 
^  The  soil  has  been  said  to  be  a  compound  of  mineral  substan- 
ces, mixed  with  a  portion  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter.  The 
vegetable  and  animal  matter  of  the  soil  exists  either  in  a  state 
of  mixture,  or  of  chemical  union  with  the  minerals  of  the  soil. 

The  mineral  matter  of  the  soil  forms  greatly  the  larger  part 
of  it,  and  necessarily  consists  of  the  same  substances  vhich 
constitute  the  mountain  rocks  and  mineral  masses  that  are 
found  on  the  earth,  and  form  its  crust  or  covering.  The  hard- 
est rocks  break  down  by  degrees,  and  are  decomposed  by  the 
influence  of  air  and  moisture.  Sometimes  the  decomposed 
matter  remains  upon  the  rocky  basis  from  which  it  had  been  de- 
rived, and  there  forms  a  soil ;  l>ut  more  frequently  the  action  of 
water  has  mingled  together  the  different  mineral  masses  and 
strata  which  are  found  on  the  earth. 

The  great  body  of  the  soil,  then,  is  a  mixture  of  the  various 
mineral  substances  which  are  upon  the  earth,  and  is  resolvable 
into  the  same  constituent  parts.  Now  all  the  rocks  and  other 
mineral  masses  which  exist  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  are 
found  to  consist  of  a  few  bodies,  the  principal  of  which  are 
four  earths — silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  magnesia— oxide  of  iron, 
soda,  and  potassa.  In  like  manner,  the  great  mass  of  the  min- 
eral part  of  the  soil  is  resolvable  into  silica,  alumina,  lime,  msg- 
nesia,  oxide  of  iron,  soda,  and  potassa. 

The  manner  in  which  this  compound  body  may  be  conceived 
to  exist  is  the  following.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  different 
minerals  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  are  more  or  less  decom- 
posed, broken,  ground  down,  as  it  were,  and  mingled  together. 
Some  are  in  the  form  of  stones,  and  are  therefore  merely  vari- 
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eties  of  the  different  rocks  of  a  country.  These  form  loose 
stones  and  gravel,  which  we  see  accordingly  to  be  everywhere 
mingled  with  the  soil,  and  to  form  often  a  great  proportion  of  it. 
A  more  minute  comminution  reduces  these  mineral  substances 
to  sand.  This  is  the  form  in  which  the*  largest  part  of  all  soils 
exist,  and  when  it  is  in  a  very  considerable  portion  to  the  whole, 
the  soil  is  termed  sandy. 

When  the  parts  are  more  comminuted  still,  and  reduced  by 
chemical  or  mechanical  means  to  powder,  the  soil  appears  to 
be  in  a  state  most  favorable  to  vegetation.  All  our  finest  soils 
contain  a  laree  comparative  proportion  of  their  parts  reduced  to 
this  state  of  division ;  and  where  none  of  this  finely-divided 
substance,  or  a  small  quantity  of  it  only  exists,  the  soil  is  bar- 
ren. Of  the  substances  which  form  the  constituent  parts  of 
minerals,  the  most  widely  diffused  is  silica.  Stones  in  which  it 
consists  in  large  quantity  are  usually  very  hard.  The  sand  of 
the  seashore  is  mostly  silicious,  and  silicious  sand  forms  vast 
deserts  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

In  quartz,  ana  in  feldspar,  silica  exists  nearly  pure,  and  it 
forms  ninety-eight  parts  in  one  hundred  of  common  flint.  It  is 
from  its  abundance  in  quartz,  a  mountain  rock  of  universal  dif- 
fusion, and  in  feldspar,  which  is  likewise  one  of  the  most  abun- 
dant minerals  in  nature,  that  silica  is  important  as  forming  a 
principal  constituent  part  of  all  the  loose  mineral  matter  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  consequently  of  all  soils.  Quartz  is  a 
rock  of  constant  occurrence,  and  its  disintegrated  parts  have 
been  everywhere  washed  into  the  plains  to  form  an  element  of 
the  soil.  Quartz  has  been  found  to  consist  of  silica,  alumina, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  iron.  Quartz  is  also  an 
int^rant  part  of  sandstone  and  other  rocks  of  general  diffusion. 
It  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  granite  and  other  pri- 
mary rocks.  It  forms,  in  short,  a  part  of  the  rocks  in  all  the 
series  of  formations  which  geologists  enumerate ;  and  thus  silica 
is  the  most  universally  diffused  mineral  substance  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  forms  a  part,  accordingly,  of  every  soil 
that  is  known  to  us. 

Alumina,  next  to  silica,  is  the  most  generally  diffused  of  the 
earths.  United  with  silica,  it  forms  a  great  proportion  of  all 
the  rocks  and  mineral  masses  on  the  earth.  It  is  accordingly 
everywhere  found,  and  forms  a  part  of  every  soil  not  wholly 
barren.  Kneaded  with  water  it  becomes  a  ductile  paste,  and 
is  the  substance  which  chiefly  gives  their  plastic  and  ductile 
characters  to  the  soils  termed  clays.  It  retains  water  more 
strongly  than  any  of  the  other  earths.  Silica  and  alumina,  then, 
forming  the  largest  part  of  the  rocks  and  minerals  which  exist 
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upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  enter  the  most  largely  into  the 
composition  of  soils;  and  in  these  they  are  found  to  exist, 
either  as  grains  of  sand,  or  as  grarel,  or  in  the  form  of  fine 
powder. 

Lime,  the  next  of  the  earths,  is  one  which  is  of  wide  exten- 
sion, and  performs  an  important  function  in  the  vegetable  econ- 
omy. In  nature,  this  mineral  is  usually  found  in  combinatioD 
with  acids.  Combined  with  carbonic  acid,  it  constitutes  the 
numerous  varieties  of  marble,  limestone,  and  chalk.  In  this  and 
other  combinations,  it  exists  in  rocks,  in  soils,  in  the  waters  of 
the  ocean,  in  plants,  and  in  animals.  It  forms  ffreat  beds  and 
numerous  minerals,  in  combination  with  silica  and  alumina. 

It  is  usually  from  the  carbonate  that  the  lime  used  in  agri- 
culture is  derived.  By  exposing  the  carbonate  to  strong  heat, 
the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off,  and  that  which  remains  is  the 
caustic  earth,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  quicklime.  This 
substance  has  a  strong  affinity  to  water,  which  it  will  absorb 
from  the  atmosphere.  When  the  water  is  applied  in  quantity, 
it  is  absorbed  by  the  lime,  with  a  great  evolution  of  heat ;  and 
this  is  tlie  process  of  slaking,  so  well  known.  The  lime  thus 
combined  with  water  attracts  carbonic  acid,  and  again  becomes 
carbonate  of  lime ;  although  in  this  state  of  carbonate,  it  pre- 
sents external  characters  entirely  different  from  those  whkh  it 
possessed  in  its  original  state  of  marble,  limestone,  and  chalk. 
But  it  is  in  external  characters  only,  and  in  the  lesser  degree  of 
cohesion  of  its  parts,  that  it  differs,  for  otherwise  the  substances 
are  the  same. 

By  the  minute  division  of  its  parts  by  heat,  we  are  enabled  to 
apply  lime  to  the  soil  in  the  state  of  a  finely-divided  powder, 
and  thus  in  the  best  form  for  improving  the  texture  of  the  soil. 
It  is  from  this  cause,  doubtless,  as  well  as  those  important  pur- 
poses which  it  serves  as  a  manure,  that  this  earth  is  of  such 
importance  to  the  husbandman.  Could  we  apply  the  earth's 
silica  and  alumina  to  the  soil  in  their  pure  state,  or  could  we 
reduce  them,  by  mechanical  or  chemical  means,  to  powder,  we 
should  be  able  to  apply  them  in  a  form  calculated  to  improve 
the  texture  of  the  soil. 

Lime  exists  in  all  soils  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  rocks ; 
but  in  soils  formed  wholly  by  the  aggre^tion  of  vegetables,  as 
peat,  it  does  not  necessarily  exist.  It  improves  the  quality  of 
all  soils,  whether  they  are  formed  of  silica,  alumina,  or  vegeta- 
ble matter. 

Silica,  alumina,  and  lime,  forming  the  prineipal  part  of  soils, ' 
and,  where  any  one  of  them  prevails,  giving  its  character  to  the 
soil,  it  is  frequently  convenient  to  distinguish  soils,  as  being  sill-  j 
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cious,   aluminous,  or  calcareous.     Where  silica  prevails,   as  in 
the  case  of  many  sands,  we  may  call  the  soil  silicious ;  where 
clay  prevails,  we  may  call  the  soil  aluminous ;  and  where  lime 
b    exists  in  quantity,  as  in  the  case  of  chalk,  we  may  call  the  soil 
fi.   calcareous.     Thus,  in  addition  to  the  less  artificial  division  of  the 
3  '  farmer,  derived  from  the  texture  and  external  characters  of  the 
soil,  we  may  use  those  derived  from  its  composition. 

Magnesia,  in  various  states  of  combination,  exists  in  nature  in 
considerable  quantity.  It  is  generally  found  in  combination  with 
acids,  as  the  carboni^.  It  exists  along  with  silica,  alumina,  lime, 
iron,  and  other  substances.  The  minerals  of  which  it  forms  a 
pirt,  generally  feel  soft  and  unctuous.  It  is  the  principal  con- 
I  stituent  of  various  mountain  rocks,  as  serpentine  and  chlorite- 
•  I  slate ;  and  thus  being  an  element  in  many  rocks  and  mineral,  it 
must  form  a  considerable  part  of  soils.  Magnesia,  however,  is 
less  generally  diffused  than  lime,  and  may  perhaps  perform  a 
less  important  function  in  the  economy  of  vegetation.  When  it 
exists  in  such  quantity  as  to  give  a  character  to  the  soil,  we  may 
term  the  soil  magnesian. 

The  next  substance  that  exists  largely  diffused  in  the  mineral 
kingdom,  Is  oxide,  or  ratlier  paroxide,  of  iron.  Tliis  substance, 
as  it  is  the  most  useful  of  the  metals,  so  it  is  generally  diffused 
on  the  earth.  It  is  derived,  for  the  purposes  of  the  arts,  from  a 
series  of  minerals  termed  ores  of  iron.  It  is  found  extensively 
in  mountain  rocks,  and  it  exists,  accordingly,  in  more  or  less 
quantity,  in  almost  every  soil.  Its  precise  effects,  however,  on 
the  productive  powers  of  soils,  have  not  been  well  determined  ; 
some  soils  where  it  exists  being  extremely  barren,  while  in  some 
very  fertile  soils,  it  exists  in  large  quantity.  Soils  which  con- 
tain much  of  iron  may  be  termed  ferruginous. 

The  alkalies,  soda  and  potassa,  are  also  found  in  soils,  being 
extensive  products  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  They  are  found  in 
nature  combined  with  various  acids.  Soils,  then,  consist  chiefly 
of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  potassa  and 
soda,  together  with  a  portion  of  matter  derived  from  organic 
substances.  * 

From  various  experiments,  it  is  known,  that  plants  consume, 

in  growing,  the  decomposed  animal  and  vegetable  matter  which 

the  soil  contains.     It  is  rendered  probable,  also,  byl||Mriments, 

that  a  portion  of  the  earthy  matter  of  the.  soil — the^ilica,  the 

(3    alumina,  the  lime,  as  well  as  tlirious  saline  substances  contained 

§* '  in  it — ^is  absorbed  by  the  plant,  though  in  minute  quantity^  as 

J  .  compared  to  the  animal  ana  vegetable  matter  absorbed. 

'^       Further,  the  medium  of  supply  of  the  matter  of  nutrition  con- 

ttined  in  the  soil,  may  be  regarded  as  water,  holding  in  solutioa 
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Never  ptntliaie  friends  with  gifts,  for  if  yon  oeaae  to  give,  they  will  cease  to  Iotb. 
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to  «K»ie  elM  r    Tbe  nesMnger  answered  '*  Becaase 
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CHEMICAL    AffALTSIS    OF   SOILS. 


Ihtt  vegetable,  animal,  and  other  matters  wbich  pass  into  tbe 
roots  of  plants.  Tbe  soil,  then,  maj  be  chiefly  regarded, 
Jfrstf  as  the  instraroent  for  fixing  the  roots  of  plants  in  the 
ground  ;  and  second,  as  a  medium  Tor  eonvejing  to  ihem  the  wa- 
ter,  holding  dissolved  the  different  substances  wbich  pass  into 
the  plant 

The  air  may  be  considered  as  a  Tehicle  for  conveying  water 
to  the  soil.  It  is  contioyally  charged  with  aqueous  vapor,  which 
partly  descends  to  the  earth  in  rains,  and  is  partly  deposited  in 
the  dews,  in  tbe  cool  of  tbe  night.  In  nriiny  countries  it  never 
Yains  at  certain  reasons,  and  the  whole  moisture  is  supplied  by 
the  dew.  In  this  case,  in  an  especial  degree,  and  in  all  cases, 
in  a  certain  degree,  the  power  of  the  earth  to  absorb  moisture 
from  the  air,  may  be  regarded  as  connected  with  tbe  means  of 
the  soil  to  nourish  plants. 

All  our  fertile  soils,  accordingly,  have  a  power  of  thus  sup- 
plying themselves  with  moisture,  and  of  ret>uning  it  for  a  proper 
time ;  while  infertile  soils  either  have  less  of  this  absorbent 
power,  or  retain  the  fluid  absorbed  for  a  shorter  period.  This 
was  knowii^to  the  ancients,  one  of  the  ^arks  of  which  they  gave 
a  fertile  s<n1  being,  that  it  freely  imbibed  water.  Of  the  differ- 
ent matters  which  enter  into  tbe  composition  of  soils,  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  possess  tbe  grater  power  of  absorbing 
moisture ;  aiid  the  addition  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
alwavs  increase  the  fertility  of  soils. 

Oi  tbe  pure  earths,  the  least  absorbent  is  silica,  and  it  is  that 
also  which  parts  most  readily  with  its  moisture.  A  soil  consist- 
ing of  too  OTeat  a  proportion  of  silicious  sand  is  always  infertile. 
It  imbibes  the  aqueous  vapor  of  the  atmosphere  with  slowness,  and 
parts  with  it  quickly.  A  soil  of  siticious  sand  will  scarcely  be 
penetrated  by  the  dew  of  night,  and  will  part  with  it  on  the  first 
action  of  the  morning  rays  of  the  sun. 

While  pure  siHeii;will  imbibe  scarce  a  fourth  part  of  its  weight 
in  water,.liioe«  will  absorb  nefvJysts  own  weight,  and  alumina 
two  and  a  half 'timeaajts  weiglit.  But  while  the  silica  will  ab- 
sorb a  smaller  quantity  than  alumina  or  carbonate  of  lime,  it  will 
allow  it  to  evaponate  two  times  more  quickly  than  carbonate  of 
lime  equalled ivided,  and  ^ve  times  moi*e  quickly  than  alumina 
in  the  sa^Rtate.  The  addition  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  alumina ' 
to  a  soil  containing  too  much  silu:a,  never  fails  to  increase  its 
powers  of  abs'trption  and  its  fertinty. 

The  order  in  which  the  principal  substances  that  eater  into 
the  composition  of  soils  possess  an  absorbent  power,  is  the  fol- 
lowing i-r—First,  animal  and  vegetable  substances  ^  second,  alu- 
mina ;  iMrd,  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  fourth,  silica.     It  appears, 
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ghbhicaL  analysis  op  boils. 
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(00,  Uiat  th«  more  perfectly  a  portion  of  the  aoil  is  coiiiminated« 
decomposed,  itiid  reduced,  the  grreater  b  the  power  of  abaorp* 
lion  which  ft  poesesses. 

Btt(  although  certain  earths,  in  their  separale  state,  have  a 
greater  pow<er  of  absorption  than  othersNt  does  not  foMow,  tbat 
a  isoti  consititifig  chiefly  of  that  one  earth  w6uid  possess  a  greater 
power  of  a<>8orptio0Hhiin  a  soil  composed  of  a  mixtare  of  earths, 
even  though  these  earths  should^  in  theniselves,  be  less  ab- 
sorbent. Thus,  a  soil  consisting  chiefly  of  aluminous  eaKh 
— titough  alumina  ta^'  the  most  absorbent  of  all  earths,  taking 
water  up  in  the  greatest  quantity  when  poured  upon  it,  as  weU 
Hs  retaining  it  the  longestc — ^is  not  really  so  absorbent  as  when  It 
'n  mixed  with  otlier  earilts.  Henoe,  the  stiflfer  clays  are  not  the 
soiiti  which  absorb  water  r^idily  from  the  atmosphere.  Such 
soils,  when  the  weather  is  dry,  become  indurated  upon  the  sur- 
face,  which  presents  an  obstacle  to  absorption ;  and  thus  we  find 
tiiat  the  ve^^etation  of  very  stiff  clays  is  almost  as  soon  injured 
by  drought  as  that  of  sandy  soils,  and  much  more  quickly  than 
that  of  good  loams. 

A  mixture  of  silicious  sand,  then,  with  a  rery  aluminous  soil, 
although  the  sand  is  the  less  absorbent  substance  of  the  two, 
increases  the  general  power «of  absorption  from  the  atmosphere ; 
81)  also  does  a  mixture  of  lime,  and,  in  an  eminent  degree,  of  ani- 
mal and  reg^table  matter. 

It  IS  not,  then,  the  prevalence  of  any^one  earth  that  oonsti- 
tates  a  soil  well  fitted  to  absorb  humidijiy.  A  mixture  of  cer- 
lain  proportions  of  alumina  and  silica,  ofcarbonate  of  lime,  and 
of  vegetable,  and  animal  matter,  appears  to  be  the  best  suited 
for  fi^rbitog  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  of  pres6MVU»  ^^> 
and  transmitting  it  the  most  regularly  to  the  plant. 

Neither  is  the  prevalence  of  any  one  earth  in  a  soil  favorable 
to  its  general  powers  of  production.  '.  Too  great  a  proportion  of 
alumina  forms  a  soil  too  stiff  and  tenacious.  Such  a  soil  will, 
from  this  cause,  be  found  to  bfHinproductive.'  A  soil  consbt- 
ing  of  carbonate  of  lime  only,  4ls  we  see  in  the  case  of 
chalk,  is  a  bad  soil.  A  soil  consisting  of  alumina  and  car- 
bonate of  lime  only,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  clay-marl,  is  un- 
productive as  a  soil,  until  mixed  with  other  substancea  A^soil 
consisting  chiefly  of  silica,  is  often  so  barren  as  to  dp^incapable 
of  sustaining  vegetation  at  all.  «' 

It  is  an  error,  to  hold  that  Ahe  relative  fertility  of  soils  may 
be  determined  by  their  powef  to  absorb  water  from  the  atmos- 
phere. Peat-earth  is  a  very  absorbent  soil,  but  it  is  iK>t  a  soil 
of  great  fertility.     To  infer  that  the  fertility  of  soils  depends 

upon  their  powers  either  t9  absorb  or  to  ret^n  moisture,  were . 

■ —       ■■    ■  '       .......  i-^P— ^     ■      ,      , ,    J 

IV0M  who  are  paid  for  labor  by  prssents,  suppose  theioBSlvei  never  paid. 
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biM  tiMeteik.  -  Hm  ■enMrUl  poven  ara  not  developed 


ITeYer  the  ocean  wave  falters  in  flowing ; 
Ke?er  the  Utile  seed  stops  io  growing ; 
More  and  more  the  rose  heart  keeps  growing; 
TiU  from  its  noarisbii^g  stem  it  is  riven. 


to  iMMon  fts  if  these  were  the  only  conditions  of  fertilitj  in 
aoiW*  vhkh  does  not  appeiur  to  be  the  case ;  and  experinaents 
do  not  bear  out  the  conclusion  that  the  ferlility  of  soils  depends 
upon  these  properties.  £ut  this  may  be  inferred,  that  all  pro- 
dnetive  soils  have  a  considerable  power  of  absorbing  moisture, ,  | 
and  retaining  it  when  so  absorbed,  and  that  this  property  does 
Mt  depend  on  the  prevalence  of  any  one  substance,  but  on  a 
mixture  of  several  substances. 

And  it  has  been  found,  that  the  fertility  of  soils,  bovever 
produced,  is  not  dependent  on  the  prevalence  of  any  one  min- 
eral in  the  soil,  but  on  a  mixture  or  combination  of  seveml. 
But  what  the  precise  proportion  of  these  is  which  is  moat  Davor- 
able  to  fertility,  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
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SOILS  KNOWN  BY  THEIR  PRODUCnONS. 

e 
What  read  we  here  t — existence  of  a  Ood ! 
Yes ;  and  of  other  being«,  man  above ; 
Natives  of  ether ;  sons  of  other  climes  I 

When  we  regard  the  distribution  of  plants  in  different  re- 
gions, we  perceive  that  this  is  determined  by  causes  which  have 
little  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  the  plants  grow. 
The  soils  of  all  countries  are,  in  their  essential  characters,  alike. 
The  same  mineral  masses,  composed  of  the  same  substances,  E 
exist  all  over  the  world,  hncf^Meld,  by  their  disintegration  or 
decomposition,  the  same  materials  for  the  forming  of  soils. 

But  although  the  mineral  matter  of  the  soils  of  all  countries 
is  thus  similar  in  its  constituent  parts,  it  is  altogether  different 
with  the  iiegetatioB  by  which  these  soils  are  characterized. 
Every  zone,  from  the  equator  to  the  polar  circle,  is  distinguished 
by  a  different  vegetation,  and  different  regions  have  their  pecu-  ^ 
liar  plants.  A  district  of  granite,  of  sandstone,  of  trap,  in  ^ 
Southern  Asia,  will  yield  the  same  materials  for  forming  soils  ^  ^ 
as  similar  districts  in  Northern  Europe,  while  the  vegetation  pro 
duced  will  scarcely  possess  any  common  character. 

To  borrow  an.artioe  and  not  dnly  return  it,  is  an  outrage  on  civUitj. 
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Among  tim  nntaral  eanses  which  affeet  the  Tegetation  of  eomi* 
tries,  lh€  iofliienee  c^  temperature  is  thai  which  is  the  moel  ob- 
vious to  the  senses.  When  wo  pass  from  a  warm  country  to  a 
cold,  we  peroeive  a  change  in  the  whole  chanioter  of  the  Tege« 
taUon.  We  cannot  ascend  a  mountain  without  finding  sueh  a 
ohsnge  in  the  icinds  of  plants  produced,  and  in  the  vigor  in 
which  they  grow,  dependent  on  the  change  of  temperature. 
The  decree  of  moisture,  too,  the  distance  or  proximity  el  the 
sea,  bad  other  circumstances  connected  with  the  climate  and 
physical  condition  of  the  country,  afiect  the  nature  of  its  vw^ 
tahle  productions,  and  show  that  the  influence  of  the  soil,  with 
respect  to  the  kind  of  plants  produced,  is  entirely  suhordiaate; 
to  that  of  temperature  and  the  effects  of  climate. 

When  we  eitend,  then,  the  range  of  our  obaervatiott  to  dif- 
ferent and  distant  countries,  we  see  that  the  nature  of  the  plants 
cannot  indicate  that  of  the  soils  on  which  thej  grow.  It  is  only 
within  narrow  limits,  and  under  given  conditions  of  climate»  that 
the  kinds  of  plants  afford  any  indicatiOQ  of  the  aature  oif  the 
soils  which  produce  them. 

Within  certain  ge<^rapbical  limits,  however,  as  those  of  a 
country  having  throughout  nearly  the  same  climate  with  respect 
to  temperature  and  humidity,  useful  rules  may  be  given  for  dis- 
tinguishing soils  by  means  of  the  plants  which  they  produce. 
Namerous  species  of  plants,  indeed,  will  grow  with  equal  lead- 
iness  on  different  kinds  of  soil ;  yet  there  are  other  species 
which  affect  particular  soils,  and  in  their  wild  etate  do  not  grow 
on  any  other.  Thus,  thero  are  plants  whose  natural  habit  is 
psat,  others,  which  grow  on  soils  charged  with  mobture,  and 
others,  on  soils  which,  aro  dry ;  some,  which,  under  the  like 
cooditionsy  humidity,  and  temperature,  are  proper  to  the  light 
and  silidous  soils,  some  to  the  stiff  and  aluminous,  some  to  the 
calcareous.  • 

But,  as  even  within  the  limits  of  a  single  countiy,  pfetty 
similar  in  its  climate  throughout,  variations  must  exist  of  altitude, 
And,  consequently,  of  temperaturo;  of  exposure  to  particular 
winds,  and  consequently,  of  humidity ;  of  proximity  or  distance 
from  the  sea,  and  other  circumstances  affectmg  the  habits  of 
plants ;  it  is  often  difficult  to  indicate  precisely  the  nature  of  a 
soil  merely  by  its  4»revailing  vegetation.  It  is  almost  alwaya 
possible,  however,  to  determine  from  this  circumstance,  whether 
tlie  soil  be  wet  or  dry,  and  whether  it  be  fertile  or  infertile. 

It  is  for  the  last-mentioned  purpose,  namely,  determining  the 
charuster  of  the  soil  with  respect  to  its  fertility,  that  the  exam- 
ination of  its  vegetable  produce  is  the  most  important  in  prac- 
tice.   The  nature  of  a  soil,  with  regard  to  its  texture  and  eom- 

DiU^fsaes  is  a  fiiir  fSsrtane,  and  indastfy  a  good  ssiato  to  a  yoong 
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potitioD,  will  generaHj  be  best  determined  by  ao  exa«iinRlio»  of 
the  nibetance  itself.  But  its  fertility,  or  power  of  prodaelien, 
may  be  judged  from  its  natwral  prtDdiice;  m  part  from  the 
kioos  of  plants  which  are  pecvliar  to  il»  and  in  pari  from  the 
luxuriance  with  which  they  grow. 

When  we  cast  our  eye  orer  a  tract  of  country,  we  hare 
fpenerally  KtUe  difficulty  in  determining  whether  this  tmet  be 
barren  or  fertile.  The  general  aspect  of  the  vegetation,  whether 
•tonted  or  vigorous,  the  absence  or  presence  of  heaths,  the 
richness  of  the  sward,  the  cleanness  and  straightness  of  the 
stems  of  the  trees,  the  verdure  of  the  foKaffe,  and  the  Vke, 
present  to  the  eye  a  general  character  not  readily  mistaken. 

When  we  discover  a  tract  covered  with  luxurious  grasses  and 
other  phints,  and  with  vigorous  shrubs  and  trees,  we  naturally 
associate  these  appesranees  with  fertility  in  the  soil  itself. 
When,  again,  we  see  a  tract  of  heaths  or  naked  sands,  with  the 
plants  small  and  sickly,  the  soil  thinly  covered  with  lichens, 
mosses,  and  other  inferior  plants,  the  eye  alone  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  that  the  tract  is  absolutely  or  relatively  infertile.  The 
same  method  of  judging  of  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  may 
be  extended  to  a  field  or  a  farm.  Let  us  direct  the  eye  over  it, 
and  its  general  character,  with  relation  to  its  vegetable  produc- 
tions, will  impress  us  at  once  with  an  idea  of  its  fertility  or  bar- 
renness. 

This  conclusion,  indeed,  will  not  he  ao  securely  arrived  at  if 
the  surface  be  limited  to  a  single  field,  and  still  less  if  that  field 
shall  be  cultivated,  in  which  case  the  effects  of  art,  and  the 
stimulus  of  cultivation,  may  disguise  the  natural  characters  of 
the  soil.  But  if  the  range  of  our  observation  shall  be  so  ex- 
tended as  to  take  in  a  sufbcient  number  of  fields  and  objectB,  as 
trees,  shrubs,  hedges,  and  natural  meadows,  we  slmll  scarcely 
fail,  if  the  eye  be  at  all  accustomed  to  country  objects,  to  arrive 
at  a  tolerably  correct  conclusion  as  to  the  general  character  of , 
the  soil  in  respect  to  fertility  ;  and  our  conclusions  will  be  vet 
more  satisfactory  and  precise,  if  we  know  the  particular  kinds 
of  plants  which  thus  give  the  character  of  infertility  or  produc- 
tiveness to  the  soil. 

The  plants  the  most  important  in  this  species  of  examination 
are  the  heaths,  the  grasses,  and  other  herbage  phints ;  that  is, 
in  countries  where  they  are  the  natural  productions.     In  the  | 
vast  forests  of  America,  a  common  method  resorted  to  by  set-  i 
tiers  for  judging  of  the  comparative  productiveness  of  the  soils, 
is  by  observing  the  kind   of  trees   produced,  whether  pine, 
cedar,  hickory,  or  oak.     This  is  because  the  principal  vegeta- 
ble productions  here  are  wood.     But  in  England  the  principal  j 
■II.-  I  »     .1.      ■  — — ' 

IdlsnoM  doth  wante  a  naa  as  Mwearibly  as  mduslfy  doth  impiovt  liisk 
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vegetable  productions  are  heaths,  the  grasses,  and  other  plants 
that  form  the  sward.  These  may  be  said  to  cover  the  entire 
surface  of  the  country  when  not  extirpated  by  art ;  and  they 
there  afford,  accordingly,  the  readiest  means  which  vegetable 
prmluclions  present  of  judging  of  the  properties  of  soils. 

The  fertility  of  soils,  generally  speakingr.  is  denoted  by  their 
power  to  yield  the  useful  plants ;  and  it  ts  a  law,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, that  the  poorer  the  soil  is,  the  less  nutritious  are  the 
plants  which,  in  its  natural  state,  it  produces.  The  soils  of  the 
poorest  class  produce  mosses,  lichens,  and  heaths,  which  are 
less  nutritious  than  the  grasses.  As  the  soil  improves  in  qual- 
ity, the  grasses  become  intermixed  with  the  heaths,  lichens,  and 
mosses.  But  the  grasses  are  still  inferior,  and  littb  nutritious. 
As  the  soil  continues  to  improve,  the  grasses  become  more  val- 
uable in  their  kind,  and  more  numerous  in  their  species ;  and  in 
like  manner,  the  l^piminous  and  other  herbage  plants  indicate, 
by  their  kinds  and  greater  numbers,  the  increasing  fertility  of 
the  soil.  A  square  foot  of  rich  old  turf  has  been  found  tl)  con- 
tain one  thousand  separate  plants  of  twenty  distinct  species; 
while  a  square  foot  of  silicious  sand  will  frequently  contain  not 
more  than  half  a  dozen  distinct  plants,  and  those  of  a  single 
species. 

In  tlie  northern  latitudes  of  Europe,  the  plants  most  gen- 
erally regarded  as  indicative  of  inferior  soils  are  the  heaths, 
dsme  of  the  species  of  this  family  characterize,  in  their  pecu- 
liar manner,  the  soils  termed  peaty.  They  are  found,  too, 
abundantly,  on  the  coarser  clays  or  tills,  on  the  poorer  silicious 
sands,  as  those  lying  upon  or  derived  from  quartz,  on  the  poorer 
class  of  calcareous  soils,  as  chalk,  and  generally  on  all  soils  low 
in  the  scale  of  fertility. 

The  soils  where  this  kind  of  plant  prevails  are  frequently 
termed  heathy  sdls,  or  heaths.  Heathy  soils  have,  however, 
th«ir  relative  degrees  of  productiveness,  and  this  is  generally  well 
denoted  by  the  vigor  with  which  the  heaths  peculiar  to  them 
grow.  Thus,  a  soil  of  stunted  heaths  may  be  regarded  as 
smonff  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  fertility,  whilst  a  vigorous 
growth  of  the  phmt  may  indkate  a  soil  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment and  cultivation. 

The  author  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  and  the  two 
preceding  chapters,  with  occasional  alterations  in  style  and  ar- 
rangement, has  long  catalogues  of  plants — one  denoting  barren, 
and  the  other  fruitful  soils — sufficient  to  fill  about  three  of  oUr 
pages.  Most  of  them  are  but  little  known,  and  would,  simply 
from  thiir  bo  anical  names,  present  but  little  interest  to  the  cum- 
!mon  reader.    They  are  Uierefore  altogether  omitted.    Those 
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vrho  desire  to  porsoe'  such  an  investigation  in  detail,  may  consult 
botanical  works  descriptive  of  the  plants  of  particubir  countries 
or  districts,  in  which  they  will  find  the  natural  localities  of  par- 
ticular plants  indicated  with  more  or  less  correetnetis.  It  is  noU 
therefore,  necessary  for  us  to  extend  our  obserrations  on  this 
subject.  Hence,  we  shall  no^  conclude  the  subject  of  soils,  by 
giving  the  reader  a  few  rules  for  enabling  him  to  distinguish 
soils  m  the  situation  in  which  they  may  be  presented  to  him  in 
the  business  of  agriculture. 

First,  then,  let  him  make  such  use  of  the  indications  afforded 
by  the  natural  produce  of  the  soils  as  his  means  of  information 
furnish.  He  may  not  know  the  names  of  the  plants  that  are 
growing  naturally  upon  the  surface,  but  he  can  always  observe 
whether  they  are  growing  with  vigor,  whether  the  sward  is 
titickly  covered  with  species,  and  whether  the  general  aspect  of 
the  part  to  be  examined  indicates  fertility  or  poverty. 

A  difliculty,  which  it  will  be  well  that  he  endeavor,  in  the 
first  place,  to  overcome,  is  to  distinguish  the  peaty  soils  from  the 
earthy.  He  will  experience  little  difficulty  in  this  when  they 
are  distinct  from  each  other,  and  covered  by  ^heir  natural  her- 
bage. But  when  they  are  subjected  to  cultivation,  or  intermin- 
gled with  the  earthy  soils  of  the  same  field,  or  when  a  soil  con- 
tiiins  a  certain  portion  of  peat  in  its  composition  without  being 
entirely  peaty,  then  the  eye  may  be  deceived  from  their  resem- 
blance to  the  dark-colored  loams.  The  one  class  of  soils,  liow- 
ever,  may  be  of  great  fertility,  and  the  other  of  great  barren- 
ness ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  though  peat  may  be  often 
rendered  fertile,  its  presence  in  soils  is  always  suspicious. 

The  soils  termed  peaty,  as  before  observed,  are  dark  in  their 
color,  and  loose  and  spongy  in  their  texture,  even  when  im- 
proved by  art.  The  soils  which  they  most  resemble  in  exter- 
nal characters  are  the  richer  loams,  but  they  are  more  lieht  and 
spongy  than  these,  and  their  color  is  of  a  duller  dark  than  the 
loams,  which  approach  rather  to  a  hazel  hue.  Peaty  soils,  too» 
very  generally  lie  on  a  retentive  subsoil ;  but  perhaps  the  best 
method  of  discriminating  them,  in  the  absence  of  their  peculiar 
vegetation,  is  by  the  stones  which  lie  upon  their  surface.  These 
appear  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  acid  matter  of  the  peat,  and 
present  a  white  appearance,  which,  when  once  observed,  will 
not  be  easily  mistaken  again.  Coupling  this  indication  with  \he 
dull  black,  as  distinguished  from  the  brighter  haxel  of  the  loam, 
and  above  all,  with  the  peculiar  vegetation  and  sterile  aspect  of 
the  surface,  an  observer  will  soon  learn  to  distinguish  tlie  peatj 
soils  from  the  earthy.  | 

In  examining  the  earthy  soils,  an  essential  circumatance  to  be 

The  days  we  pam  without  doing  some  good  are  so  maoy  days  entirely  lost 
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regarded,  is  the  diepth  of  the  soil,  and  the  texture  of  the  sub- 
soil. A  medium  depth  of  a  soil  may  be  held  to  be  from  ten  to 
twelve  inches.  But  it  will  be  better  that  it  exceed  a  foot,  and 
this  greater  depth  of  the  soil  is  always  a  favorable  indication. 
If  the  depth  of  the  soil  does  not  exceed  six  inches,  that  is  an 
unfavorable  indication.  Such  shallow  soils  are  rarely  good,  ex- 
cept sometimes  when  they  occur  resting  on  peculiar  rocks,  as 
compact  limestone,  and  certain  easily-decomposed  bfusalts  and 
porphyries.  If  a  shallow  soil  shall  occur  on  a  retentive  clay, 
or  on  silicious  sand,  we  may  certainly  pronounce  it  to  be  bti^. 
When,  in  the  common  operations  of  tillage,  the  plough  is  con^ 
stantly  turning  a  subsoil  verv  different  in  color  from  the  upper 
stratum,  that  is  an  unfavorable  indication. 

When  we  find  the  rain  in  a  furrow  of  ordinary  descent  carry 
off  the  soil,  and  leaving  the  subsoil  exposed,  that  is  an  unfavor- 
able indication.  It  is  desirable  to  see  the  water  in  the  furrows 
sink  down,  and  be  absorbed,  instead  of  carrying  off  the  surface 
soil.  If  the  soil  be  of  a  dull  black  color,  and  if  it  present  on 
the  'surface  the  white  stones  above  referred  to,  that  is  an  unfa- 
vorable indication,  as  it  shows  that  the  soil  has  more  or  less 
peat  in  its  composition. 

Again,  if  the  soil  produce  sub-aquatic  plants,  it  is  wet.  If 
we  find  that  such  a  soil  is  peaty,  or  shallow  on  a  retentive  sub- 
soil, it  is  naturally  sterile.  If  we  find  that  the  sub-aquatic 
plants  are  tall  and  vigorous,  and  the  soil  earthy  and  deep,  the 
removal  of  the  excessive  -  moisture  may  remove  the  ^ause  of 
infertility,  and  such  a  soil  may  become  of  the  richest  kind. 
And  if  we  find  a  soil  producing  naturally  the  superior  herbage 
plants  and  of  good  depth,  that  soil  we  may  infer  to  be  good. 
When  soil  of  this  kind  tends  to  a  dark  htizel  color,  we  may 
safely  reckon  it  among  those  of  the  best  class. 

By  attention  to  these  rules,  and  by  a  little  observation  and 

{)ractiee,  the  difficulty  of  discriminating  soils  will  gradually  be 
essened,  and  at  length  disappear.  Those  who  have  been  used 
to  country  objects  rarely  experience  difficulty  fn  discriminating 
soils,  in  so  far  at  least  as  these  soils  are  to  be  distinguished  by 
their  texture,  into  stiff  and  free,  or  by  their  powers  of  produc- 
tion mto  rich  and  poor. 

Oft  let  me  wander  o*er  the  dewv  fields^ 

Where  freahoees  breathes,  and  aash  the  trembling  drops 

From  the  bent  bash,  as  through  the  verdant  maxe 

Of  eweet-briar  hedges  I  pursue  my  walk  ; 

Or  taete  the  unell  of  daisy,  or  aeoend 

AM  Me  the  oountry,  far  diffused  around 

One  boundleee  blmiD,  one  white  empurpled  shower 

Of  mingled  blotaoms. 
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MEANS  FOR  IMPROVING  THE  SOILS. 

Gay  green  1 
TboQ  umiling  Natare*e  univeraal  robe; 
United  light  and  shade  1  where  the  eight  dwells 
With  growing  itrength  and  erer  new  delight ! 

The  means  At  oar  command  for  increasing  the  prodoctire 
powers  of  soils  are  numerous ;  but  thej  may  be  arranged  under 
the  following  general  heads.  First,  furnishing  the  soil  with 
those  organic  and  earthy  substances  which  it  may  require. 
Second^  changing  its  texture,  depth,  and  properties,  by  tillage 
and  other  means.  Third,  changing  its  relation  with  respect  to 
moisture.  Fourth,  changing  its  relation  with  respect  to  tem- 
perature. 

Vegetable  and  animal  matters,  in  a  decomposing  state,  appear 
to  act  in  various  ways  in  increasing  the  productive  powers  of 
the  soil.  They  improve  its  texture,  and  they  may  be  supposed 
to  increaae  its  power  to  absorb  and  retain  moisture ;  but,  above 
all,  they  supply  that  matter  which,  in  whatever  form  conveyed 
to  the  organs  of  plants,  tends  to  nourish  them.  This  matter 
being  abJbrbed  by  the  roots  of  the  plants,  it  must  be  supplied 
when  exhausted. 

Experience  has  in  every  age  accordingly  taught  the  husband- 
man to  supply  those  substances  to  the  soil ;  and  the  doing  so 
forms  one  of  the  most  important  means  at  his  command  of  main- 
taining or  increasing  its  fertility.  Besides  the  animal  and  vegta- 
ble  matter  which  is  mixed  pr  combined  with  the  mineral  part  of 
the  soil,  and  is  essential  to  its  productiveness,  the  mineral  parta 
themselves,  it  has  been  seen,  require  to  be  mixed  together 
in  certain  proportions  and  in  certam  states  of  division,  in  order 
to  produce  the  greatest  degree  of  fertility. 

Silica  and  alumina  form  the  pnncioal  minetnl  part  of 
the  soil.  If  one  or  other  of  these  earths  be  in  excess,  the 
soil  is  defective  in  its  composition ;  if  the  alumina  prevail, 
the  soil  is  too  adhesive ;  if  the  silica  prevail,  it  is  too  loose.  A 
medium  is  seen  to  be  the  best ;  and  although  the  precise  pro- 
portions in  which  the  alumina  and  silica  should  exist  have  not 
been  determined,  it  is  safer  that  there  be  a  tendency  to  an 
excess  of  alumina  than  of  silica.    Farther,  the  fertility  of  the 
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soil  depends  on  the  state  of  mechanical  division  of  these  min- 
enils. 

It  would  appear,  then,  to  be  a  mean  of  improving  the  com- 
poaition  of  a  soil,  to  ndd  to  it  silicious  matter  when  it  is  found 
U)  be  too  stiff,  and  aluminous  matter  when  it  is  found  to  be  too 
loose ;  and  further,  to  reduce  ttiese  substances  to  their  greatest 
degree  of  mechanicHl  division. 

Sometimes,  accordingly,  we  have  the  means  of  improving  the 
constitution  of  the  soils,  by  mixing  sand  with  clay,  or  clay  with 
sand.  But  in  practice,  the  direct  miiing  of  these  two  substan- 
ces for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  soil  of  better  texture  u  rare : 
first,  because  the  expense  of  this  species  of  improvement  is 
considerable ;  and,  second,  because,  in  the  state  in  which  clay 
and  sand  are  usually  available  for  this  purpose,  it  seldom  hap- 
pens that  the  aluminous  matter  of  the  one,  or  the  silicious  mat- 
ter of  the  other,  is  in  that  state  of  minute  division  which  is 
favorable  to  fertility. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  earth  lime.  This  can,  in  all  cases, 
be  reduced  by  heat  to  that  state  of  minute  division  which  is 
favorable  to  the  productiveness  of  soils;  and  hence  it  can 
always  be  applied  with  benefit  to  those  soils  in  which  it  is  want- 
ing. Lime  is  sometimes  mixed  in  its  natural  state  with  alumi- 
nous and  silicious  matter.  It  then  forms  marl,  a  substance 
which  is  frequently  applied  to  soils  to  improve  them.  It  is 
chiffly  to  the  lighter  soils  that  marl  is  suited ;  for  then  not  only 
is  lime  supplied,  but  alumina,  which  improves  the  texture  of  the 
soil.  It  is  by  means  of  this  mixture  that  some  of  the  greatest 
improvements  on  silicious  sands  that  have  taken  place  in  Eu- 
rope have  been  effected. 

rhere  are  cases  in  which  even  calcareous  matter  is  in  excess 
in  soils.  Tttis  occurs  especially  in  districts  where  the  chalk  for- 
mation exists.  When  the  earthy  stratum  resting  upon  the 
chalk  is  very  thin,  the  chalky  matter  becomes  mixed  with  it, 
and  being  then  in  excess,  forms  a  barren  soil.  An  obvious 
method  of  amending  the  composition  of  a  soil  of  this  kind  is  b? 
adding  anv  of  the  other  earths,  whether  the  silicious  or  alumi- 
nous. We  need  not  here  scruple  to  apply  them,  because  the 
clay  is  coarse  or  the  sand  is  gntty.  We  may  add  them  in 
almost  any  form  in  which  they  can  be  conveniently  pro- 
cured ;  for  the  effect  will  be  to  improve  the  composition  of  the 
soil. 

There  is  another  case  in  which,  in  like  manner,  silicious  and 
alumioous  matter  may  be  applied  directly  in  almost  any  state  in 
which  they  can  be  found.  This  b  in  the  case  of  peat.  Here 
the  vegetable  matter  is  in  excess,  and  the  addition,  accordingly. 
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of  any  other  earths,  is  an  amendment  of  the  oomposidon  of  the 
soil. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  composition  of  soils  may  be  improTed 
hj  the  addition  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  also,  m 
many  cases,  by  the  addition  of  those  earths  in  which  thev 
may  be  deficient,  and  in  an  especial  degree,  of  lime,  whicK 
we  can  always  apply  in  the  form  of  minute  division  best  suited 
to  improve  the  ooropositjon  of  the  soil.  This  is  the  first  of  the 
means  referred  to  of  adding  to  the  prodactive  powers  of  soils. 
And  the  9ee(md  mode  referred  to  of  increasing  the  productire 
power  of  soils,  is  that  of  altering  their  texture,  depths  and  prop- 
erties, by  tillage  and  other  means. 

The  mere  effect  of  that  comminution  of  the  parts  of  the  soQ 
which  it  undergoes  in  the  common  operations  ot  tillage,  is  seen 
to  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  productive  powers  of  the 
soil.  Whether  the  soil  imbibes  from  the  atmosphere  anything 
besiiJes  aqueous  vapor  or  not,  it  is  known  that  the  expoeure  of 
the  matter  of  the  soil  to  the  atmosphere,  and  the  comminuting 
of  its  parts  by  tillage,  add  permanently  to  its  fertility.  Thus, 
we  learn  from  experience  the  good  effects  of  tilKng  the  land 
well.  Soils  once  tilled  are  rendered  for  the  most  part  more  pro- 
ductive by  the  process.  Peaty  turf,  if  suffered  to  remain  in  ila 
original  state,  may  continue  to  produce  nothing  but  the  most 
useless  plants ;  but  if  merely  ploughed  and  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  atmosphere,  it  will  at  once  tend  to  produce  grasses 
of  a  better  kind,  and  of  greater  variety.  And  again,  if  a  sub- 
soil of  coarser  clay  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it  is  generally 
at  first  very  unproductive ;  and  it  is  not  until  aifter  long  expo- 
sure that  it  becomes  productive.  This  is  most  remarkable  in 
the  case  of  clay-marl,  a  substance  in  itself  containing  the  mate- 
rials of  a  fertile  soil,  but  which  is  often  barren,  untfl  after  pul- 
verisation and  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere. 

It  is,  indeed,  conformable  to  analogy,  as  well  as  to  experience, 
that  soils  should  be  improved  by  pulverization  and  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere.  In  our  examination  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
soils,  we  have  seen  that  their  fertility  is  in  a  great  degree  indi- 
cated by  the  proportion  of  minutely -divided  earthy  matter  which 
they  contain.  The  effect  of  tillage,  therefore,  may  be  reasona- 
bly supposed  to  promote  this  division,  both  by  the  mechanical 
action  of  our  instruments,  and  by  exposing  the  particles  of  the 
soil  to  the  action  of  the  air. 

Another  purpose  sometimes  promoted  by  tillage,  and  subser- 
vient to  the  amendment  of  the  soil,  is  the  deepening  of  the 
upper  stratum.  The  subsoil,  it  has  been  seen,  is  distinspiished 
from  the  soil,  properly  so  called,  by  the  former  containing  less 
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vegetable  and  aoimal  niatler,  and  so  being  less  suited  to  the 
neurishment  of  plants ;  and  in  certain  cases  it  is  even  found  to 
be  injurious  to  vegetation.  Tt  is  generally  important,  however, 
that  tliere  be  good  depth  of  soil ;  and  thus  it  is  often  expedient 
for  the  effecting  of  a  permanent  improvement  of  the  surface  to 
plough  up  and  mix  with  it  a  portion  of  the  subsoil,  even  though 
that  subsoil  should  be  in  itself  infertile. 

The  tlUrd  mode  referred  to  of  increasing  the  productive 
powers  of  soils,  is  changing  their  relation  with  respect  to 
moisture.  In  warmer  countries,  the  soil  is  comparatively  little 
injured  by  an  excess  of  water,  and  more  frequently  suffers  from 
the  insufficiency  of  it.  In  northern  climates,  h^ever,  the  op- 
eration of  conveying  away  the  water  which  is  in  excess,  is  an 
essential  one,  and,  if  neglected,  the  best  devised  scheme  of  im- 
provement may  fail.  The  superfluous  water  is  either  stagnant 
upon  the  surface,  or  percolates  below  it.  The  freeing  of  culti- 
vated land  from  water  upon  the  surface  gives  rise  to  the  for- 
mation of  land  into  ridges,  by  which  the  water  escapes  without 
suignating  upon  the  ground,  or  sinking  into  the  subsoil  below. 
This  is  an  object  necessarily  connected  with  tillage,  and  as  such 
de«enfes  the  attention  of  every  practical  farnder. 

As  draining  is  more  required  in  the  colder  countries,  ao  irriga- 
lion,  or  the  watering  of  land,  is  less  required  there  than  in  those 
countries  where  the  lieat  and  evaporation  are  greater.  The  for- 
mer of  these  means  is  becoming  better  understood  in  this  coun- 
try Umn  formerly ;  and,  on  lands  requiring  it,  is  not  of  unfrequent 
adoption.  Irrigation,  however,  though  a  curious  and  interesting 
branch  of  rural  economy,  is  but  little  known  among  us.  It  has 
been  practiced  by  the  Chinese  and  Egyptians  from  the  remotest 
antiquity.  In  countries  where  rains  seldom  fall,  and  the  ground 
becomes  parched  and  dry,  it  is  of  immense  value.  The  best 
example,  probably,  of  ito  fertilizing  effects,  may  be  seen  in  the 
lands  alonfl^  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  Gangee. 

The  last  of  the  means  referred  to  of  increasing  the  productive 
power  of  soils,  is  by  changing  the  relation  with  respect  to  tem- 
perature. It  will  readily  be  perceived,  that  this  is  less  within 
our  power  than  the  other  three  modes  named.  It  is  only  by 
slow  d<^rees  that  we  can  improve  the  climate  of  a  country. 
Something  may  be  done  by  draining  and  hedges — stone  walls, 
and  high,  close  fences ;  but  the  process  is  slow,  and  the  results 
are  extremely  limited,  upon  large  farms.  It  is  only  to  gardens, 
nurseries,  and  grounds  of  limited  extent,  that  anything  like  ad- 
equate protection  can  be  artificially  furnished.  A  moderate 
share  of  experience,  however,  will  satisfy  any  one,  that  for  the 
latter  a  power  may  thus  be  communicated  to  soils  almost  incred- 
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ibie.  Let  two  gardens  be  selected  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
in  other  respects  with  the  same  culture ;  but  to  the  one,  all  pos- 
sible protection  against  wind  and  cold  be  given,  while  the  other 
is  left  completely  exposed,  and  the  products  of  the  former  will 
be  incomparably  better  than  those  of  the  latter. 


ANIMAL  AHD  VEGETABLE  MANURES. 

Nature,  in  her  production*,  dow,  aspires 
By  just  degrees  to  reach  perfection't  height. 

All  substances  which,  when  mixed  with  the  matter  of  the 
soil,  tend  to  fertilize  it,  are,  in  common  language,  termed  ma- 
nures ;  for  example,  the  contents  of  stables  and  barn-yards,  marl, 
ashes,  fish,  salt,  lime,  and  every  description  of  animal  and  veg- 
etable substance.  Chemical  analysis  shows  us,  that  all  plants, 
and  all  the  products  of  plants,  are  resolvable  into  a  small  num- 
ber of  simple  bodies,  in  various  states  of  combination,  as  has 
been  explained  in  a  previous  chapter.  These  bodies  are  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  in  smaller  quantity,  nitrogen  and 
azote.  These  form  the  essential  constituents  of  all  vegetable 
substances.  But  there  are  likewise  found  in  plants,  though  in 
comparatively  minute  quantity »  certain  other  bodies,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  four  earths,  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  magnesia, 
of  ihe  oxide  of  iron,  and,  in  small  quantity,  the  oxide  of  m.tn- 
tpinese,  and  of  the  alkalies  soda  and  potassa,  but  chiefly  the 
latter. 

Now,  all  these  bodies,  or  the  elements  of  all  these  bodies, 
exist  in  animal  and  vegetable  manures ;  for  these  being  animal 
and  vegetable  substances,  are  resolvable  into  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogren,  with  the  intermixed  earthy  and  other 
bodies  existing  in  the  living  plants. 

in  supplying,  therefore,  animal  and  vegetable  substances  to 
the  soil  in  a  decomposing  state,  we  in  truth  supply  the  same 
substances  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  living  plants. 
Theae  substances,  indeed,  exist  in  the  dead  matter  of  the  ma- 
nures, in  states  of  combination  difl^erent  from  those  in  which 
they  exist  in  the  living  vegetable ;  but  still  they  are  present, 
and  must  be  believed  to  supply  the  matter  of  nutrition  which 
the  plants  in  growing  require.  Science  has  made  known  to  us 
the  truth,  that  the  living  plants  and  the  dead  manure  are  re- 
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solvable  into  the  same  elementary  substances ;  but  experience 
has  not  the  less  taught  the  husbandman,  in  every  age,  that  all 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  mixed  with  the  matter  of  the 
soil,  tend  to  fertilize  it,  by  affording  nourishment  to  the  plants 
it  produced. 

The  simple  bodies  which  form  the  substance  of  manures  exist 
in  various  states  of  combination.  Now  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve tliat,  in  order  that  the  solid  matters,  formed  by  these  sim- 
ple bodies,  may  be  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  the  growing  plants, 
they  must  be  dissolved  in  water.  The  absorbing  pores 'of  the 
roots  of  plants  are  so  minute,  that  they  are  only  to  he  discov- 
ered by  powerful  optical  instruments.  The  solid  bodies,  there- 
fore, which  find  their  way  into  these  pores,  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  be  held  in  solution  by  the  aqueous  fluid  which  en- 
ters into  the  roots  of  plants,  and  forms  the  sap.  Water  is  ap- 
parently the  medium  by  which  all  the  matter  of  nutrition,  in 
whatever  form,  is  conveyed  into  the  roots  of  pLints,  and  with- 
out which,  accordingly,  vegetation  is^never  known  to  take  place. 
Holding  this  opinion  to  be  just,  the  substances  which  form  veg- 
etable and  animal  manures,  before  they -can  be  made  available  as 
nutriment  to  plants,  must  be  rendered  soluble  in  water. 

Of  the  means  which  nature  employs  for  this  purpose,  fer- 
mentation appears  to  be  the  chief.  By  this  process,  the  ele- 
mentary parts  of  the  substance  fermented  assume  new  forms  of 
combination,  and  become  fitted  to  supply  the  matter  of  nutri- 
tion to  plants  in  that  form  in  which  it  can  be  received  by  the 
pores  of  the  roots.  The  fermentative  process  is  completed  after 
the  substance  to  be  used  as  a  manure  is  mixed  with  the  n/atter 
of  the  soil ;  but  it  is  common,  also,  to  cause  it  to  undergo  a 
certain  degree  of  fermentation  before  it  is  mixed  with  the  earth. 
This  is  the  method  of  preparing  this  class  of  manures  for  use, 
which  is  employed  in  the  practice  of  the  farm. 

Animal  matters  decompose- with  facility  when  acted  on  by 
moisture  and  the  air,  the  greater  proportion  of  their  elementary 
parts  making  their  escape  in  various  forms  of  gaseous  combina- 
tion, and  leaving  the  earths,  alkalies,  and  part  of  the  carbona- 
ceous matter  remaining.  When  this  decomposition  takes  place 
beneath  the  ground,  these  gaseous  compounds,  as  well  as  the 
carbon,  which,  when  it  combines  with  the  oxygen,  assumes  also  ! 
the  gaseous  state,  may  be  supposed  to  be  partially  or  wholly  ' 
retained  in  the  earth,  to  afford  the  matter  of  nutrition  to  the 
plants. 

Purely  animal  substances,  which  thus  readily  decompose,  do 
not  absolutely  require  fermentation  before  they  are  mixed  with 
the  soil.     Yet  ^'en  in  the  case  of  purely  animal  substances. 
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I.    I  » 

certain  bene6cial  consequences  may  result  from  subjecting  them 
to  a  previous  state  of  fermentation.  Thus,  the  urine  of  animals, 
when  applied  in  its  recent  state  to  the  soil,  is  not  found  to  act 
so  beneficially  as  a  manure,  as  when  a  certain  degree  of  previ- 
ous fermentation  has  been  produced.  And  there  is  another  §* 
purpoi^e  promoted  by  causing  even  pure  animal  matter  to  un-  > 
dergo  fermentation ;  and  this  is,  that,  being  mixed  with  vegetable  ^ 
matter,  it  promoter  the  more  speedy  decomposition  of  vegeta-  ^ 
ble  fibre. 

Vegetable  fibre,  under  certain  circumstances,  is  a  slowly  de- 
composing subaUince.  When  vegetables  are  green  and  full  of 
juices,  they  readily  ferment ;  but  when  the  stems  are  dried,  as 
in  the  case  of  straw  and  other  litter,  they  decompose  with  slow- 
ness, and  the  mixing  them  with  animal  matter  hastens  the  pu- 
trefactive fermentation.  Tlus  mixing  of  animal  with  vegetable 
matter  is  the  process  employed  for  preparing  the  greater  part  of 
the  dung  of  the  farm-yard. 

The  dung  of  the  farm-yard  is  the  produce  of  the  hay,  straw, 
turnips,  and  other  substances  used  as  provender  or  litter  upon 
the  farm.  It  is  collected  into  one  or  more  yards,  and  fresh 
litter  and  all  other  refuse  being  added  to  the  mass,  it  gradually 
accumulates,  until  it  is  carried  out  into  the  fields  for  use.  Tlius 
it  is  seen  that  the  dung  of  the  farm-yard  is  a  collection  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances.  It  consists  of  the  excrements 
of  the  animals  kept  and  fed  upon  the  farm,  together  with  the 
straw  or  other  materials  used  as  litter,  and  G[enerally  of  the 
refuse  and  oflfal  produced  about  the  premises.  This  mixed  mass 
is  collected  during  the  period  of  feeding,  when  it  undergoes  a 
certain  degree  of  fermentation.  When  trodden  by  the  feet  of 
the  animals  kept  in  the  yards,  the  effect  is  to  exclude  the  exter- 
nal air,  and  to  prevent  the  fermentative  process  from  proceeding 
with  that  rapidity  which  would  take  place  were  the  mass  not 
compressed. 

The  principal  animal  substances  which  are  mixed  with  the 
ligneous  fibre  of  the  litter,  and  which  cause  it  to  undergo  de- 
composition, are  the  dung  and  the  urine  of  the  animals.  The 
properties  of  this  dun^,  to  a  certain  extent,  depend  upon  the 
kind  of  animals  and  the  nature  of  their  food.  The  duno;  of 
horses  is  easily  fermented,  and  is  more  readily  decomposable,  in 
proportion  to  the  succulence  and  nutritive  qucilities  of  the  food 
consumed.  This  also  holds  with  respect  to  the  dung  of  oxen. 
When  the  animals  are  fed  on  straw  and  the  dried  stems  of 
plants,  the  dung  is  less  rich  and  decomposable  than  when  they 
are  fed  on  turnips,  oil-cake,  and  other  nourishing  food  ;  and  the 
same  holds  with  respect  to  the  dung  of  the  hog  and  other  ani- 
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mnls.  The  dung  of  the  different  feeding  animals  is  mixed  in 
greater  or  less  proportion  with  their  litter,  and  the  greater  the 
proportion  of  the  animal  to  the  vegetable  matter,  the  more 
readily  will  the  latter  ferment  and  decompose. 

T))e  urine  of  the  animals,  again,  is  in  itself  a  very  rich  manure, 
and  contains,  in  certain  states  of  combination,  all  the  elements 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  plants.  It  is  necessarily 
mixed  with,  and  partly  absorbed  by,  the  litter  and  other  sub- 
stances in  the  yards,  and  it  hastens,  in  a  material  degree,  the 
fermentation  of  these  substances.  The  urine,  however,  is  apt 
either  to  make  its  escape,  by  flowing  out  of  the  yards,  or  to  be 
imperfectly  mingled  with  the  litter.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a 
part  of  the  management  of  the  farm-yard  to  provide  against 
either  of  these  contingencies. 

With  these  exceptions,  the  management  of  the  farm-3rard  is 
not  attended  with  any  difficulty.  We  have  seen  that  the  mass 
consists  of  a  collection  of  the  excrements  of  the  animals  kept 
upon  the  farm,  of  the  straw  and  other  substances  employed  for 
litter,  and  generally  of  any  refuse  or  otFal  produced  on  the 
premises ;  and  that  this  mixed  substance  is  accumulated  chiefly 
during  the  months  of  winter,  undergoing,  during  this  pei-iod,  a 
certaJQ  degree  of  fermentation  and  decomposition  in  the  yards 
where  it  lies.  The  substance  thus  collected  and  partially  fer- 
mented, is  to  be  applied  to  the  grounds  during  the  months  of 
spring,  summer,  ofr  autumn,  immediately  after  the  winter  in 
which  it  hiis  been  prepared;  It  should  always  be  applied  as 
soon  after  it  is  prepared  as  possible,  there  being  a  Wiiste  either 
in  letaining  it  too  long,  or  in  causmg  it  to  undergo  a  greater  de- 
gree of  feruientition  than  is  required. 

In  the  process  of  putrefactive  fermentation,  the  elements  of 
the  body  fermented,  in  assuming  their  new  forms  of  combination, 
partly  make  their  escape  in  the  gaseous  state.  In  the  fermen- 
tiition  of  manures,  the  decomposition  may  proceed  so  fast  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  substance  shall  be  exhaled,  leaving  behind 
only  the  earthy  and  alkaline,  and  a  portion  of  the  carbobaceous 
matter  of  which  it  was  composed.  In  the  treatment  of  this 
class  of  substances,  therefore,  the  putrefactive  fermentation 
should  neither  be  continued  longer,  nor  carried  to  a  greater  de- 
gree, than  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  intended. 

In  practice,  our  purpose  is  to  produce  certain  kinds  of  crops; 
and  certain  kinds  of  plants,  it  is  found,  require  a  greater  action 
of  manures  at  particular  stages  of  their  growth  than  others. 
Thus,  the  turnip,  the  carrot,  and  the  beet,  which  are  sown  in  the 
eatly  part  of  summer,  require  that  the  manure  applied  shall  be 
in  such  a  sttte  of  decomposition  as  to  act  upon  and  nourish  them 
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in  ibe  first  stages  df  tbeir  growih  ;  and»  if  this  be  not  so,  the 
crop  Ri(Cy  entirely  fail.  In  these  and  similar  cases,  accordingly, 
A  complete  preparation  of  the  farm-yard  dang  is  an  essential 
point  of  practice.  Certain  plants,  again,  do  not  require  the  same 
state  of  decomposition  of  dung.  Thus,  the  potato  requires  less 
in  the  first  stages  of  its  growih  than  the  turnip,  and  hence  it  is 
not  necessary  to  subject  the  manure  to  be  applied  to  the  same 
degree  of  fermentation. 

But,  while  no  necessity  exists  for  ferroentine  the  matter  of  the 
farm-yard  beyond  the  degree  requisite  for  the  special  purpose 
intended,  it  is  always  a  point  of  good  practice  to  ferment  it 
to  that  degree.  In  order  to  know  when  dung  is  sufficiently  fer- 
mented for  the  use  required,  a  very  little  practice  and  observa- 
tion will  suffice. '  When  it  is  fully  fermented,  the  long  stems  of 
the  straws  whicli  formerly  matted  it  together  are  m  such  a 
state  of  decomposition,  that  the  parts  can  be  readily  aepamted 
by  a  fork.  It  is  not  necessary  in  any  case  that  ft  be  in  that  ex- 
treme state  of  decay  in  which  we  often  see  it  used  by  garden- 
ers, and  when  it  can  be  cut  by  a  spade  like  soft  earth.  When- 
e\'er  farm-yard  dung  has  been  fermented  to  this  degree,  it  has 
been  kept  beyond  the  proper  time,  and  the  managemeat  has 
been  bad. 

Benignant  ProTidencel 
What  mortal  sense  is  able  to  divine 
Thy  mystenes,  tby  counsels  manifold  I 
It  is  thy  wiadooL  strangely  that  extends 
Otscurt  pinoiffe^iPP  ^^  Apparent  endsb 
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PLAN  OF  CATTLE  OR  BARN  YARDS. 

The  heart  in  hard  in  natvre,  and  nnfit 

For  human  feUowBhip,  as  being  ▼oid  t 

Of  sympathy,  and  thcrefire  dead  alik« 

To  love  and  fri«nd.*«Iiip  both,  tlmt  is  not  pleased 

With  sight  of  animals  «nj«y  ing  life, 

"Hot  fuels  ibeir  happiness  augment  his  own. 

A  FARD  proportioned  to  th«  eize  of  a  farm  and  th«  number 
of  cHttte  kept  upon  it,  is  as  necessary  as  the  kitchen  in  a 
house.  It  should  be  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  barn,  that 
i)  the  cold  season  of  the  year  the  sun  may  freely  shine  into  it. 
This  Is  desirable  for  the  comfort  of  the  cattle,  as  well  as  to  fur- 
nish incre;i>»ed  facilAes  in  making  manure.  With  such  a  loca- 
tion, vegetable  substtmces  will  much  more  readily  ferment  and 
decootpose.  On  the  north  side  of  the  barn,  and  screened  by  it 
f  om  the  rziys  of  the  sun,  for  months  all  the  animal  excrements, 
together  with  the  vegeUible  remains,  mi^ht  exist  in  one  com- 
prict  frozen  mass;  and  of  course  not  susceptible  of  those  chem- 
ical processes  requisite  in  prep»iring  it  for  use— or  of  being 
removed  from  the  place  where  eoUected,  without  great  incon- 
venience and  labor. 

It  would  be  well  that  the  baro-yard  be  furnished  with  sheds 
on  the  east  and  west  sides.  These '  sheds  would  protect  the 
cattle  from  the  chilling  and  cold  winds  coming  from  those  op- 
pus»ite  directions,  and  affording^  theni  ample  shelter  in  the  sea- 
sM)n  of  being  fed,  especially  young  cattle*  For  the  latter,  these 
i>heds,  of  some  sort  or  other,  seem  indispensable,  if  the  cowa 
and  oxen  are  kept  in  stalls.  The  value  of  these  sheds  would 
be  increased  if  they  stood  on  deep  stone  foundations  laid  in 
mortar.  Tlus  would  prevent  the  escape  of  the  liquid  portions 
of  ike  manure  underneath  tlaem ;  and,  if  there  were  on  the 
south  side  of  tlie  yard  such  a  foundation  for  a  close  board  fence, 
the  eontento  of  the  yard  would  be  completely  protected.  A 
stone  wall  on  the  south  side,  thus  laid  in  mortar^  would  hg  yet 
better. 

If  the  bam  were  to  stand  on  the  south  or  south-east  side  of 
a  little  mound  or  hill,  with  a  cellar  under  it,  open  toward  the 
sun«  the  other  three  sides  built  up  for  a  foundation  to  the  bam, 
with  a  good  stone  wall  laid  in  a  similar  manner,  the  fixtures  for 
manure  would  be  adequate  for  all  ordinary  purposes.      Tlie 
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increased  amount  and  quality  of  manure  made  in  two  or  three 
.years,  with  such  conveniences,  would  be  more  than  a  full  com- 
pensation for  the  entire  cost  of  them.  As  thej  would  in  this 
manner  pay  for  themselves,  the  farmers  of  limited  pecttniar}- 
means  might  have  them  as  well  as  others.  Indeed,  they  would 
be  one  of  the  principal  means  for  making  such  as  have  them 
prosperous  ana  independent.  An  abundance  of  manure  and 
judicious  tillage  will  usually  make  agriculturists  thrifty,  if  not 
affluent.  An  independent  farmer  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
author  was  extremely  poor  when  young.  He  commenced  the 
cultivation  of  his  lands,  by  borrowing  money  to  purchase  r 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  manure  annually.  The  consequence 
was,  that  his  farm  speedily  produced  enough  to  cancel  the  loan, 
and  in  process  of  time  to  make  him  comparatively  a  rich  man. 

There  is  another  reason  for  such  enclosures  to  the  bam-vard, 
and  such  a  cellar  to  the  barn.  l*here  would  be  no  hiding-places 
for  rats,  weasels,  skunks,  and  other  similar  nuisances.  By  fur- 
nishing secure  places  for  shelter  and  bree(^g  to  such  noxious 
vermin  which  seek  to  congregate  about  the  outbuildings  of  a 
farm,  the  loss  is  much  greater  than  most  persons  imagine.  If 
they  become  numerous,  how  soon  will  they  destroy  ten  or  fifteen 
dollars  worth  of  grain  and  poultry !  It  will  take  but  a  short 
period  for  it,  especially  in  autumn.  Wisdom  dictates,  that  con- 
nected with  no  one  of  the  outbuildings  should  there  be  any 
recesses  for  their  protection. 

Whether  a  barn-yard  be  on  level  ground  or  on  the  «ide  of  a 
hill,  the  outward  edges  of  it  should  be  so  raised  up  as  to  pre^ 
vent  any  escape  of  the  liquids  or  juices  of  the  manure.  The 
centre  may  be  four  or  five  feet  lower  than  the  surrounding  mar- 
gin. This  margin  may  be  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  width,  which 
will  be  always  dry  and  comfortable  for  the  cattle  or  the  person 
who  attends  them.  Here  they  may  be  fed.  Here,  they  will 
sleep.  The  central  part,  surrounded  by.  this  margin,  from 
twenty  to  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  will  resemble  a  huge  flat  bowl. 
The  dirt  excavated  in  forming  it  will  make,  or  assist  in  making, 
the  margin  described.  If  the  ground  is  spongy  or  sandvy  the 
bottom  of  the  basin  should  be  well  paved  with  stones,  or  a  thick 
coat  of  clay  sprend  over  it,  so  that  the  liqiud  part  of  its  con- 
tents may  not  filtrate  away,  and  be  lost.  If  there  be  a  cellar 
to  the  barn,  the  bottom'  of  it  should  be  on  a  level  with  the  margin 
of  the  yard.  And  daily,  or  at  suitable  periodical  seasons,  if  the 
cattle  be  fed  or  sleep  on  the  margin,  the  solid  excrements  and 
the  litter,  and  the  waste  feed,  should  be  removed  to  the  basin, 
so  that  they  may  be  kept  clean.  The  liquid  excrements,  of  their 
own  tendency,  will  go  to  the  basin. 
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Much  of  tbe  foregoing  outline  for  a  bam-jard  is  in  conformi- 
ty with  tbe  tiews  of  the  late  Juige  Buel,  to  whose  good  sense 
and  praeticnl  wisdom  tlie  agricaltural  interests  of  this  country  are 
miicn  indebted.  When  the  bam-yard»  said  he,  is  thus  prepared, 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  overlay  the  whole  bottom  with 
six  or  twelve  inches  of  peat  or  swamp  earth,  where  it  is  at  com- 
mand ;  and  where  it  is  not,  with  earth  from  ditches,  the  road- 
side, or  other  rich  deposits.  It  is  then  fit  for  the  reception  of 
the  CLttle,  and  all  the  waste  vegetable  substances  that  accumu- 
late or  may  be  gathered  up  from  the  farm  at  successive  periods. 
These  materials  will  absorb  or  take  up  the  urine  and  other 
liquids,  and,  becoming  incorporated  with  the  dung,  double  or 
treble  the  ordinary  quantity  of  manure.  During  the  continu- 
ance, the  excavation  occasions  no  inconvenience ;  and  when  the 
weather  is  soft,  the  mai^in  of  the  yard,  as  remarked,  affords  a 
dry  passage  to  the  barn,  as  well  as  a  comfortable  retreat  for  the 
cattle.  To  guard  against  the  wasting  influence  of  the  sun  in 
summer,  a  roughly-constructed  covering,  supported  by  posts, 
might  hie  ereqied  over  this  basin  or  central  depot. 

The  barn-yard  of  the  author  is  projected  on  the  principle  of 
Judge  Buel,  and  is  partly  constructed  aocordingly.  As  yet  it 
does  not  embrace  the  entire  details  of  the  plan.  He  is  in  part 
relieved  from  the  immediate  necessity  (of  it,  as  he  depends 
mainly  on  the  cellar  for  a  depot  in  collecting  his  barn-yard  ma- 
nure. Over  the  cellar  are  staHs  for  bis  oxen  and  cows,  the  floor 
being  an  inclined  plane  of  moderate  descent,  thus  carrying  the 
liquid  excrements  to  a  gutter  a  little  behind  them,  to  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  litter,  extended  thither  for  that  purpose.  When 
this  object  is  sufficiently  accomplished,  the  whole,  with  the  solid 
excrements,  is  dropped  tbrrough  a  trap  door  into  the  cellar  be- 
neath, to  be  mixed  with  whatever  vegetable  refuse  and  filth  may 
be  there  deposited.  To  accelerate  the  preparation  of  this  homo- 
geneous ana  heterogeneous  mass,  his  corn-stalks  all  pass  through 
a  cutting  machine.  A  due  quantity  is  then  removed  in  a  basket 
to  the  crib  of  the  cattle,  where  they  eat  what  they  will ;  and  on 
the  following  day  what  remains  is  again  removed  and  spread 
for  litter,  to  be  subsequently  deposited  with  the  mass  in  the 
cellar.  Tbe  same  process  is  followed  With  the  straw  and  coarse 
hny.  By  this  means  the  dung  is  thotoughly  mixed  with  the 
litter  and  vegetable  waste,  by  which  also  the  urine  is  completely 
absorbed.  And  as  an  additional  advantage,  whether  the  fer- 
mentation and  decomposition  is  sufficiently  advanced  or  not,  the 
whole  b  fine,  and  of  a  proper  consistence  to  be  conveniently  or 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  in  the  succeeding  spring  and 
smnmer.     Experience  for  a  few  years,  and  observation  for  ihany 
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yean,  has  thown  him  the  utility  of  thin  or  Mme  annlngoufl  m  . 
tern  of  operation.     He  behaves  that  he  speaks  moderately  in  1  | 
sayinff  that  his  mahure  would  sell,  annually,  at  auctioa,  for  more 
than  half  the  entire  value  of  his  stock  of  cattle  and  swine.   Tnie, 
labor  has  been  bestowed  upon  it. 

The  remarks  of  the  American  agricuUurist,  just  naoN^dv  are 
so  much  in  unison  with  our  own  views^  we  wUl  transcrilie  an 
entire  paragraph.  Farmers,  says  he,  should  regard  nuinure  as 
a  part  of  their  capital — «s  money — which  re<(uir«s  but  to  he 
properly  employed  to  return  them  convpound  interests  Thc^y 
should  husband  it  as  they  would  their  cents  or  shilling,  which 
they  mean  to  increase  to  dollars.  They  should  ecimomize  every 
animal  and  vegetable  substance  upon  the  farm,  and  where  it 
has  subserved  other  useful  purposes,  apply  it  by  roiling  it 
properly  with  the  8t>il,  to  the  increase  of  the  coming  harvest — 
put  it  to  interest,  that  it  may  return  the  owner  its  per  centage 
of  pro6t,  in  grain,  roots,  and  forage,  and  ultimately  hi  the  in- 
crease of  meat,  and  in  the  products  of  the  fleece  and  the  dairy. 
Every  load  of  manure,  well  applied  to  the  farm,  vtll  increase  its 
products  to  the  value  of  one  dollar.  The  fanner,  therefore^  who 
wastes  a  load  of  manure,  is  as  reckless  and  improvident  as  he 
who  throws  away  a  bushel  of  com.  Not  only  what  is  denomi- 
nated dung,  as  the  contents  of  the  cattle  and  hog  yard.s  and 
the  clearings  of  the  stable — the  amount  of  which  may  be  in- 
creased greatly  by  weeds,  vines,  and  forest  leaves — but  the  rich 
earth  of  swamps  and  ditches,  and  urine,  and  soap-suds,  nmy  be 
converted  into  farm  produce  of  great  value.  He  that  wiH  not 
feed  his  crops  with  manure,  should  sol  eomphiin  if  his  crops 
fail  to  feed  him  with  bread. 

The  cattle  should  be  kept  constantly  yarded  in  winter,  except 
when  let  out  to  water,  not  only  because,  if  suffered  to  run  at 
large,  they  poach  and  injure  the  fields  and  meadows,  but  becau:<e 
they  waste  their  dung ;  and  the  yard  should  be  frequently  re- 
plenished with  fresh  litter.  Upon  this  plan,  from  ten  to  twelve 
loads  oT  manure  may  be  obtained,  every  spring,  from  each  ani- 
mal wintered  in  the  yard.  And  whenever  tlie  yard  is  thoi'ough- 
ly  cleansed  for  the  spring  crops,  it  ought  to  be  again  bedded 
with  freeh  earth,  and  well  littered. 

It  has  been  calcuUted  by  those  who  have  made  experiments 
on  the  subject,  that  a  cow  wiU  void,  on  an  average,  about  four- 
teen pounds  of  dung  daily.  If  this  were  mixed  with  double 
that  weiffht  of  rich  loam,  or  muck,  or  decayed  vegetable  sub- 
stances, m  the  manner  above  proposed,  it  wouhl  in  one  year  be 
a  quantity  sufficient  to  manure  an  acre  of  Indian  com,  allowing 
three  pounds  for  every  hill.     It  b  also  affirmed  by  Dr.  Dana^ 
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th.it  the  liquid  manure  produced  by  one  cow  in  a  year,  if  ab- 
sorbed bj  rich  loam  or  muck,  is  sufficient  to  fertilize  one  acre 
nnd  H  -quarter  of  land,  in  a  sabdtantial  manner.  Hence,  the  an- 
nual evacuations  of  one  cow,  when  properly  preserved  and  ap- 
plied as  here  recommendt'd,  will  manure  ov^er  two  acres  of  land, 
if  so,  of  which  we  cannot  doubt,  a  cow,  in  manure,  may  be  made 
to  pay,  or  nearly  pay,  for  her  feed.  The  same  altio  might  be 
affirmed  of  other  stock.  And  this  is  a  legitimate  hypothesis  of 
philosophical  deduction,  as  well  as  of  experiment.  For  it  would 
be  the  most  un philosophical  assumption  to  say,  that  the  fertil- 
ising Agents  from  the  excrements  of  a  cow,  or  any  other  animal, 
are  less  in  amount  than  those  drawn  from  the  earth  in  the  form 
of  animal  nutrition.  '. 

While  this  shows,  on  the  one  hand,  how  much  is  usually  lost 
by  agriculturists,  in  not  properly  availing  themselves  of  the 
means  witiitn  their  reach  for  fertilizing  their  lands ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  sets  forth  the  most  cogent  inducement  for  making  this 
subject  an  object  of  primary  attention  in  cultivating  them.  The 
results  of  Professor  Mapes  would  satisfy  the  most  incredulous, 
not  only  of  the  moderation  of  our  estimates,  but  that  they  are 
below  facta  under  his  own  observation.  This  gentlerhan,  well 
known  as  a  man  of  science,  is  becoming  more  honorably  known 
as  a  practical  farmer.  His  labors  are  of  the  most  useful  char- 
acter, and  will  place  him  among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  his 
country.  His  farm  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
and  has  been  visited  by  those  the  most  competent  to  judge  of 
the  principles  on  which  he  cultivates  it,  and  they  uniformly 
sustain  4he  position  we  here  assign  to  him. 

In  a  letter  recently  addressed  by  him  to  the  managers  of  the 
American  Institute,  he  says,  *'  My  greatest  resource  for  manure 
is  the  great  Jersey  meadow,  reaching  from  Newark  to  Bergen, 
every  foot  of  which  is  capable  of  bein^  converted  into  manure 
*of  the  best  quality.  A  single  inspection  of  this  meadow  will 
convince  the  observer  that  its  upper  stratum  is  composed  of  or- 
ganic matter  not  in  a  state  of  decay ;  and  from  its  surface  being 
parallel  to  the  water  level,  it  is  also  evident  that  the  mnss  of  the 
matter  is  the  result  of  washings  from  the  uplands,  by  rains,  for 
centuries  past — since  its  deposit,  such  portions  of  its  own  decayed 
vegetable  matters  as  receive  their  carbon  from  the  atmosphere 
have  increased  the  mass.  Does  it  not  naturally  suggest  itself, 
that -to  restore  the  vigor  to  the  upland,  this  matter  must  be  car- 
ried back  to  the  place  whence  it  came  ? 

To  render  this  material  suitable  for  manure,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  put  it  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  this  I  do  by  several  meth- 
ods— ^indeed,  I  have  tried  all  the  methods  given  by  Johnson, 
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Dana,  and  otheni,  and  iliej  all  answer  the  purpase  well.  M j 
catlle  stall,  containing  six  oxen  and  three  cows,  will  make  more 
th}in  one  cord  per  day,  equal  in  quality  to  horse  manure.  It  b 
arninged  in  the  following  manner. 

Under  the  hind  feet  of  the  cattle  is  dug  a  gutter  two  and  a 
half  feet  deep  and  three  and  a  half  feet  wide.  The  surface  of 
this  gutter  is  covered  with  Rosendale  cement,  made  fluid  with 
water,  and  put  on  with  a  watering  pot,  until  the  earlj)  refuses  to 
absorb  the  moisture.  In  two  days  it  is  as  solid 'and  hard  as  a 
stone.  This  trench  is  then  filled  with  meadow  muck  to  the  level 
of  the  stable,  which  is  covered  over  with  salt  hay  or  straw  for 
bedding.  The  fluid  manures  voided  by  the  cattle  will  pass  through 
this  beading,  and  be  absorbed  by  the  muck.  Every  four  days  this 
mitss  is  taken  out,  that  time  being  found  sufficient  to  supply  it 
with  the  materials  for  decomposition.  It  is  then  placed  under 
a  shed,  and  in  three  weeks  in  summer,  or  ten  weeks  in  winter, 
it  will  be  as  fine  as  the  best  stable  manure,  having  gone  through 
the  heatings  and  fermentation.  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  the 
urine  of  animals  received  by  muck  while  the  animal  warmth  b 
in  the  urine,  and  then  assisted  by  the  warmth  of  the  animal  lying 
upon  it  at  night,  will  decompose  ten  times  as  much  as  would  be 
decomposed  by  the  same  amount  of  urine  previoubly  suffered  to 
cool  in  a  cistern." 

The  sun — the  sun— what  life  and  joy  it  gives! 
Alone  to  men  t    Nay,  more,  to  brutes,  aleo ; 
Tes,  brutes,  untaught  by  human  speech  or  ken. 
Are  truly  warm'd  and  cheer*d  by  Sul*e  briglrt  nya. 
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So  Blow 

The  growth  of  what  is  excelledt,  so  hard 
V  atlaio  perfeetion  in  this  aether  world. 

The  Imni-yard,  as  described  id  the  preceding  chapter,  might 
be  a  receptacle  for  everything  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kind  (£] 
possessing  fertilizing  properties.  For  substances  found  in  small  ^ 
quantity  this  is  doubtless  the  best  place ;  of  thJH  class  may  be 
named  the  refuse  of  the  shambles,  consisting  of  blood,  hair,  and 
filth  of  every  description.  Of  course,  animals  that  die  of  disease 
may  be  mixed  up  or  buried  in  loam,  to  be  used  as  manure. 
The  offnl  of  tan-yards  is  of  the  character.  So  are  the  shat ings 
and  clippings  of  horn,  io  be  had  of  comb- makers.  80  are  the 
hair  and  wool  of  animals,  wherever  found.  So  are  woolen  rags, 
feathers,  old  hats,  old  shoes  and  boots,  fragments  of  leather,  and 
the  refuse  of  a  tallow-chandler  establishment.  Whatever  of  the 
above  is  to  be  obtained,  should  be  collected,  and  with  other  waste 
substances  carried  to  the  barn-yard,  and  converted  into  manure. 
The  quantity  of  either  may  appear  small,  and  scarcely  worth 
regard ;  but  it  will  be  found  that  the  aggregate  in  a  year  would 
be  no  contemptible  mass.  It  is  by  attending  to  such  small 
things,  that  the  agriculturist,  as  well  as  the  man  of  business, 
becomes  prosperous.  There  are,  however,  other  animal  and 
^  ;  vegetable  substances,  most  valuable  for  manures,  obtained  in 
•  I  largW  ^mounts,  and  deserv.e  more  particular  notice.  The 
S    present  chapter  is  devoted  to  them,  under  distinct  heads. 

J  I  7%e  dun^  qf  poultry  will  be  first  considered.  Most  finrmers 
'  may  not  keep  enough  to  render  it  an  object  to  provide  poultry 
^  '  houses,  with  conveniences  to  save  their  excrements.  It  is  be- 
I  ,  lieved,  nevertheless,  that  the  subject  is  of  more  importance  than 
g  I  generally  supposed.  If  the  quantity  obtained  is  small,  it  is 
1  I  powerful  enough,  as  a  fertilizer,  to  merit  attention.  The  author 
J  '  has  been  able  to  collect  from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  annually, 
^  witliout  any  particular  effort.  This  he  has  used  in  his  garden 
for  onions,  melons,  carrots,  and,  indeed,  for  whatever  grows  in 
ft  garden ;  and  the  increase  of  his  crops  has  been  a  sufiicient  re- 
muneration for  the  trouble.  Tliis  last  year  he  mixed  it  with 
other  substances  for  a  compost,  which  will  be  more  particularly 
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described  in  another  place.  It  id  desirable,  especially  if  an  im- 
mediate result  is  expected,  that  it  should  be  reduced  to  as  small 
particles  as  possible.  If  it  is  cast  upon  the  soil,  or  buried  up  in 
it,  in  large  lumps,  it  requires  a  long  period,  for  an  entire  di^itn- 
tejB^ration  of  its  parts,  so  as  to  jield  nutriment  to  the  plant ;  and 
immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the  deposit  it  may  be  too  power- 
ful for  the  purpose  intended.  If  what  is  termed  ffuano  is  of 
value  to  justify  the  prices  paid  for  it,  the  inference  is  verv  fair, 
that  a  kindred  article,  to  be  had  on  our  own  premises  without 
g     money  or  price,  save  the  labor  of  collecting  it,  should  not  be 
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despised. 

Guano  is  tlie  excrements  of  sea- fowls,  and  is  an  earthy  sub-  g 
stance  of  a  grayish  brown  color.  It  is  found  mostly  on  the  ;  ? 
islands  and  coasts  of  Africa  and  South  Amisrica,  in  latitudes  '  g 
where  the  weather  is  so  dry  that  decomposition  has  prooi^ded  '  z. 
slowly,  and  it  has  conseqnently  accumulated,  in  large  quantities.  £. 
Some  of  the  deposits  are  6fty-or  sixty  feet  in  depth.  Its  value  7 
has  been  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  from  time  immemo- '  *S 
rial.  They  are  indebted  to  it  altogether  for  the  fertility  of  their  |  £ 
crops.  In  those  volcanic  regions  nothing,  as  it  were,  can  be  j  -* 
raised  without  it.  In  England  there  is  a  general  demand  for  it,  S 
so  that  ill  a  single  year,  from  July,  1844,  there  were  imported  ,  ^ 
thither  873,000  tons,  at  an  average  value  of  thirty- three  dollars  ; 
per  (on.  In  the  United  States  the  use  of  it  is  quite  recent,  and 
the  demand  comparatively  small. 

Fish  as  a  Manure. — On  the  sea-coast,  and  in  some  instances 
at  tlie  mouth  of  large  rivers,  fish  are  used  as  a  manure.  On 
the  shores  of  the  Elbe,  occasionally  immense  quantiues  of  her- 
rings are  caught  and  thus  used.  The  most  common  way  is  to 
spread  the  fish,  and  in  a  few  days  to  plough  them  under.  But 
the  better  mode  is  to  cover  them  with  quicklime,  and  subse- 
quently to  mix  them  with  earth.  In  a  short  period  they  are 
decomposed.     Or  they  may  be  strewed  in  layers  on  compost 
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beds,  with  peat,  ashes,  slacked  lime,  charcoal,  and  vegetable 
matters.  It  becomes  a  powerful  fertilizer.  In  the  districts 
where  fish  are  so  easily  obtained  as  to  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
the  mode  of  doing  it  has  become  so  well  understood  by  practi- 
cal farmers,  as  to  render  any  further  account  of  it  altogether  •  ^ 
unnecessary. 

Bmui  as  a  Manure. — Bones  are  becoming  a  common  fertilizer. 
They  may  be  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  spread  upon  com- 
post lieaps ;  or  they  may  be  buried  about  the  roots  of  grape- 
vines, thus  rendering  the  soil  loose,  and  yielding  to  the  plant  a 
rich  oleaginous  nourishment.  All  farmers  may  do  this.  Bui 
the  best  mode  of  using  them,  is  when  reduced  to  powder.    For 


Ji%w9r  trouble  others  with  whai  you  can  do  yourMl£ 


a  ft^i  ({ale,  twenty  or  thirty  Hiiles  an  hour ;  in  a  violent 
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thbi  purpo.<e  there  are  mills,  particukrlj  in  the  neinfhborhood 
of  large  ciiies,  where  ihfy  cHn  be  easily  obtained.  Sometimeii, 
iiisteiid  of  beiii^  ground  to  fine  powder,  they  are  broken  into 
pifces  of  an  inch  or  less  in  length.  Ground  bones  are  sold  at 
prices  from  thirty  to  forty  cents  a  bushel.  From  ten  to  twenty 
bashels  of  the  dust  te  the  Here  are  applied.  ^11  lands  are  mueh 
Improved  by  such  a  dressing;  but  the  effects  on  sandy  and  light 
st»ils  are  sometimes  most  extraordinary.  One  bushel  is  8ni<l  to 
Ins  e<)UHl  to  three  cart-loads  of  barn-yard  manure.  It  should 
not  be  buri«'d  deep  in  tlie  soil,  for  its  natural  tendency  is  to  sink  ; 
and  being  slowly  dissolved  by  the  rain,  care  should  be  exercised 
not  to  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  roots  to  be  nourished  by 
it,  The  value  of  bone-dust  arises  from  the  fact  that  all  seeds 
contiiin  a  large  quantity  in  their  ashes,  and  the  soil  is  naturally 
not  well  supplied.  Seed  crops  are  well  known  to  exhaust  lands 
rapidly,  and  chiefly  because  they  remove  the  bone  earth  or 
phosphates  of  the  soil. 

Nighi  soil,  or  human  excrements,  is  known  to  make  a  very  ac- 
ti%'e  manure.  It  differs  f-s^entially  in  composition  from  the  ex- 
crements of  domesticated  animals.  Its  own  quality  probably 
varies  according  to  the  food  from  which  it  is  produced.  It  is 
an  undeniable  fact,  the  excrements  voided  by  human  beings  who 
live  chieHyot)  animal  f(X)d,  are  much  more  atslive  and  efficient 
as  manure  than  those  which  proceed  from  persons  whose  diet  is 
principally  composed  of  vegetables. 

Those  who  know  how  to  turn  these  fecal  matters  to  the  great- 
est possible  account,  and  can  surmount  the  disgust  which  tlie 
use  of  them  occasions,  prefer  them  to  all  other  kinds  of  manure. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  the  excrements  of  a  mnn  are  capable 
of  pniducing  a  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  sufficient  for  his 
own  support ;  but  if  this  assertion  is  an  exaggeration,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  if  th^se  excrements  were  carernly  collected,  and 
tt^ed  in  the  best  manner,  the  quantity  of  aliment  obtained  from 
them  would  be  so  great  that  a  dense  population  might  in  this 
way  very  nearly  approximate  to  that  estimate.  At  present, 
they  are  generally  left  to  decompose,  without  being  turned  to 
any  account ;  or  are  carried  oflf  by  drains  to  large  rivers,  and 
thus  to  tlie  sea.  An  unskillful  application  of  this  material  has 
sometimes  led  to  a  prejudice  against  it,  and  consequently  an 
abandonment  of  it.  Here  the  objection'  to  it  originates  not  in 
the  fault  of  the  article  itself,  but  a  want  of  due  skill  in  its  use ; 
an  evil,  the  remedy  of  which  lies  within  the  reach  of  every  one. 

Ntght-soil  pHKluces  surprising  eflfects  when  carried  to  the 
land  before  its  fermentation  is  completed,  and  carefully  spread 
over  it.     The  best  way,  however,  of  using  it,  is  to  form  it  into 
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a  kind  of  compost,  by  mixing  it  with  other  substaaces,  and 
especiHllj  by  making  it  into  heaps  with  turf,  loam,  or  miek, 
and  adding  a  small  quantity  of  burnt  lime.  This  is  the  advice 
of  Thaer.  By  this  mesns  the  superfluous  energies  are  reduced  ^ 
to  the  requistle  standard,  and  the  effect  ext#*nded  over  a  greater 
space,  without  an||  danger  of  impairing,  fey  this  diffusion,  the 
energy  of  the  active  matters  it  contains.  This  manure  then 
loses  Its  felid  odor,  and  becomes  divided  and  mixed  up  with  the 
other  substances,  and  forms  a  fertile  soil.  It  should  be  well 
compounded  by  successive  transfonnations,  when  it  beoomes 
fine,  and  is  easily  spread  over  the  ground,  which  is  the  best 
mode  of  applying  it. 

We  will  here  add  the  experience  of  the  author,  which  Is  on 
the  same  principle,  but  more  extended.  His  privy  is  on  the 
back  side  of  a  small  hill.  The  vault  is  a  little  less  than  three  feet 
in  depth,  the  back  side  of  it  made  of  plank  like  a  door,  to  be 
removed  at  pleasure,  or  plastered  up  tignt.  When  the  contents 
were  taken  away,  in  the  fore  part  of  winter,  there  was  at  band 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  loam  to  be  mixed  with  them,  either  be- 
fore or  during  the  process  of  drawing  them  out  with  a  boe. 
Enough  of  this  loam  was  added  to  destroy  any  tendency  to  a 
liquid  form,  and  to  render  it  so  dry  as  to  be  managed  well  with 
the  shovel.  Then  it  was  removed  to  its  destine<l  place  of  de- 
posit, where  it  remained  a  few  weeks.  On  thawing,  it  was 
overhauled,  more  loam  added,  the  year's  produce  of  ooal  ashes, 
and  also  the  contents  of  the  poultry  house,  each  in  alternate 
layers,  making  a  square  heap  of  about  tea  cords.  Subsequently 
it  was  again  and  again  transformed,  till  it  resembled  poudrette, 
only  not  uniformly  so  fine.  In  the  proper  season  of  spring, 
the  whole  was  spread  on  his  garden,  making  it  produce  satis- 
factorily. His  peas  were  fine.  His  strawberries  yielded  plen- 
tifully. And  from  a  bed  of  carrots,  of  seven  drills  or  rows  one 
hundred  feet  in  length,  the  produce  was  forty  bushels,  some  of 
them  measuring  eighteen  inches  in  circumferenee,  and  pretty 
frequently  twelve  inches,  and  of  due  length. 

The  above  was  the  process  of  1848.  The  privy  deposits  had 
been  accumulating  for  two  years.  After  the  first  removal,  there 
was  no  odor  to  be  troublesome ;  and  even  then  it  was  so  man- 
aged, as  to  be  less  so  than  expected ;  clear  days  and  westerly 
winds  being  seleoted  for  the  labor ;  and  the  laborers,  of  course, 
managing  so  as  to  be  always  on  the  windward  side.  Kindred 
to  the  above,  we  will  add,  that  in  an  appropriate  place  he  has  a 
Quantity  of  loam«  receiving  accessions  as  required,  on  which 
daily  are  cast  the  urine  removed  from  the  sleeping  departments 
of  the  mansion.     Here  Ihey  filtrate  till  the  entire  mass  is  satn- 


Avoid  baying  what  yoa  do  aoi  waat,  thoogh  it  be  obsaix 


ted  vallej  id  Switaerlaod,  the  heat  is  ao  much  incraajied 
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All  night-soil '  from  vaults  has  begun  to  evolve  Hmmonia, 
hence  tiie  advantage  of  mixing  ground  peat  with  night-soil  be- 
fore drying. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  value  of  poudrette  depends 
on  the  skill  and  honestj  of  the  manufacturer.  But  allowing 
theM  to  be  what  they  should  be,  no  consumer  of  poudrette  will 
think  himiself  wronged,  if  he  discovers  ground  peat  in  the  arti- 
cle; and  allowing  this  ^nd  the  plaster,  or  oth^r  salts  added,  to 
compose  one- half  of  the  weight  of  this  manure,  the  farmer  buys 
in  every  hundred  pounds  of  poudrette,  two  hundred  pounds  of 
the  best  human  excrements,  and  in  a  form  not  only  portable, 
but  peifeotly  inoffensive.  In  the  neighborhood  of  our  large 
cities,  where  night-soil  may  be  had  in  any  desired  quantity,  pou- 
drette is  prepared.  In  the  neighborhood  tof  Paris,  there  is  a 
Urge  establi:»hment  for  it.  The  Belgians  make  great  use  of 
this  kind  of  manure.  They  import  it  and  procure  it  from  con- 
aidenible  distances  even  in  the  form  of  a  paste,  not  regarding 
its  offensive  odor.  It  is  also  highly  valued  m  China  and  Japan, 
and  is  hence  sometimes  called  Japan  manure,    * 

The  ExcrtmenU  of  Swine, — No  farmer  is  wholly  unaware  of 
t  the  value  of  this  article  of  manure ;  yet  it  is  apprehended  that 
*^  few  only  realize  the  quantity  that  may  be  obtiiined  from  a  well- 
designed  piggery — a  term,  if  not  found  in  dictionaries,  is  well 
understood.  It  is  not  known  that  the  value  of  hog-dung  h'ls 
been  determined  from  analysis  of  its  elements ;  and  it  is  said. 


^ 


rated,  when  more  loam  may  be  added.  Dr.  Dana  justly  remarks 
— Rich  as  are  the  liquid  evacuations  of  the  stable  and  cow-yard, 
they  are  surpassed  by  those  of  the  farmer's  own  dwelling,  e»pe- 
cially  when  it  is  considered  with  what  ease  these  last  may  be  ^ 
saved.  Each  man  evacuates,  he  adds,  annually,  enough  salts  to  ^ 
mariure  an  acre  of  land.  Some  form  of  geine  only  is  to  be  ad-  | 
ded  to  keep  the  land  in  heart,  if  the  farmer  has  but  the  heart  "^ 
to  collect  and  use  that  which  many  allow,  like  the  flower  unseen,  % 
"  to  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air."  5 

Poudrettet  probably  from  the  French  word  poudre,  stgni-  B 
fying  powder,  is  a  manure  manufactured  from  night-soil,  dried 
and  mixed  up  with  variable  quantities  of  ground  peat  and  phis- 
ter.  Its  value  will  depend  on  the  circumstance,  whether  its 
ammonia  is  saved  or  lost  in  the  manufacture.  If  sulphate  or 
muriate  of  lime  is  added  before  drying,  then  the  volatile  car-  ^ 
bonate  of  ammonia  will  be  changed  into  sulphatf^  of  ammonia 
and  sal  ammoniac.  Thus,  not  only  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  night-soil  will  be  retained,  but  the  salts  of  lime  will  be  much  ^ 
increased.  The  peat  not  only  retains  a  portion  of  the  gaseous  S, 
ammonia,  but  its  geine  by  this  act  is  rendered  more  soluble.    1! 
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Pride  woally  ootto  as  much  at  hunger,  tbint,  and  eold  together. 


the  former  prevent  the  aeresii  of  tlie  anl«r  nijs  to  the  emnh 
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tlmt  which  is  dropped  when  th«  Hnimnl  runs  nt  large,  {Hieste^pes 
incunsidenible  fertilising  power.  The  urine,  however,  is  %'okled 
in  greRt  excess,  and  ih  chissed  by  chemists,  for  fertilising  energy, 
with  hum^n  urine.  When  swine  are  confined  in  pens  ^^^  ^^^ 
excrements  are  mixed  with  the  liquid,  and  both  with  any  other 
substances  Imlged  there,  mnking  one  of  the  very  best  comports 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  quantity  of  the  urine  will 
saturate  and  impregnate  a  mans  of  peat,  muck,  or  loam,  of  in- 
credible size.  The  habits  of  the  hog  catise  every  particle  of 
what  is  placed  in  his  way  to  be  reduced  to  one  conHiHtence,  and 
apparently  one  substance.  Nothing  with  him  is  untouched. 
Nothing  remains  long  in  the  same  place.  He  compounds,  seem- 
ingly, as  well  as  a  druggist.  Plnce  what  you  wiA  before  him, 
weeds,  straw,  leaves,  feathers,  loam,  or  turf,  and  on  kK>king  for 
it  the  next  day,  it  will  not  be  found ;  something  eUe  of  quite 
different  appearance  may  be  seen  in  the  place  of  it ;  the  grunter 
looking  up  with  a  silly  cast  of  importunity,  not  unlike  that  of  a 
politician  seeking  office,  as  if  he  desired  additional  materials  for 
his  laboratory. 

Although  the  author  has  not  made  his  arrangements  for  ma- 
nure from  his  hog  pens  satisfactory  to  himself,  yet,  imperfect  as 
I  hey  are,  they  have  yielded  him  already  a  fertilizing  agent  more 
than  equal  in  value,  according  to  his  belief,  to  the  cost  of  feed- 
ing his  swine  up  to  the  period  of  the  fattening  process.  From 
what  he  has  done,  he  is  sanguine  that  he  om  do  even  much 
more.  His  past  efforts  are  quiie  simple,  and  the  story  is  quick 
told.  In  the  summer  season,  all  descriptions  of  vegetable  waste 
from  the  garden — potato  vines,  the  tops  of  beets,  turnips,  ra- 
dishes, pea-pods,  and  the  like — the  superabundant  tubers,  when 
growing  too  near  to  each  other — and  weeds  of  every  description 
from  the  garden,  from  the  vicinity  of  fences,  and  from  the  bor- 
ders of  tillage  land,  are  collected  as  carefully  as  gold  now  is  in 
California,  and  handed  over  to  the  pigs,  to  be  devoured  or  mixed  \ 
with  their  own  excrements.  This  practice  is  pursued  through 
the  season.  After  the  forest  leaves  full,  as  often  as  once  a  week, 
half  a  day  is  spent  with  a  cart  in  bedding  their  pens  with  this 
article.  To  be  collected  with  ease,  it  should  be  done  immedi- 
ately after  a  fall  of  rain,  or  in  the  morning  after  a  heavy  dew. 
Then  they  can*be  easily  managed  with  a  rake  and  dung  fork. 
Within  a  week  fit>m  the  time  of  being  put  into  the  pen,  it  would 
He  difficult  to  tell  of  what  the  compost  there  was  made,  so  com- 
pletely have  they  been  torn  to  pieces  and  mixed  up  with  the 
excrements  and  other  matters  deposited  in  the  s»ime  place. 
Liwm  may  also  be  cast  in  too.     This  improves  the  compouinl. 

To  hasten  the  process,  daily » or  oftener,  scatter  over  the  whole 
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We  never  repent  of  eating  or  drinking  tuo  little. 


toilet,  lisarda,  ami  serpents,  are  well  known  to  have  exinteJ 
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area  small  quantities  of  shelled  corn.  No  danger  of  its  being 
lost. '  They  will  reconnoitre  every  inch  of  the  space,  and  over- 
turn every  pound  of  this  bt'terogeneous  stratum  to  find  the  k^r- 
ni'ls  from  a  single  cob.  Apparently,  never  will  they  be  wearied 
in  doing  it.  Thus  they  will  toil  hour  after  hour  for  months.  A 
single  bog  in  this  way  will  in  a  few  weeks  furnish  his  owner 
with  a  cord  of  excellent  manure.  If  one  hog  will  furnish  one 
cord,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  ten  in  the  same  time  will  furnish 
ten  cords.  How  soon  in  this  way  will  they  pay  for  themselves 
and  all  the  food  that  has  been  given  to  them  I 

It  may  se^-m  to  some,  and  perhaps  be  said,  that  there  is  not 
vegetable  oulriment  enough  in  the  seared  leaves  of  a  whole 
township  to  raise  a  bushel  of  corn.  No  argument  will  be  raised 
agsiinst  the  assertion.  Possibly  one  might  as  well  plant  n  hill  of 
ctirn  in  a  peck  measure  6 1  led  with  pebble  stones,  as  in  a  mass 
of  such  leaves  completely  deprived  of  communication  with  sm*- 
rounding  ohjectn.  But  we  are  not  to  forget  that  even  seared 
lei%'es  are  full  of  vessels  which  once  were  filled  with  sap— ves- 
sel which  then  absorbed  vegetable  nutriment  from  the  atmo- 
sphere. Placed  in  a  proper  position,  these  vessels  may  be  again 
tilled  with  fertilizing  agents,  as  well,  as  the  bl«x>d- vessels  of  an 
animal  may  be  filled,  after  their  own  native  fluid  is  expelled  or 
dried  up,  with  wax,  as  in  anatomical  preparations.  They  are  as 
much  the  preserving  receptacles  for  fertilizing  agents,  as  the 
vials  of  a  doctor's  chest  are  for  the  most  valuable  medicines. 
Do  all  the  pores  of  a  piece  of  sponge,  or  a  lump  of  refined  con- 
crete sugar,  become  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity  on  being 
placed  in  contact  with  water  or  any  other  liquid  ?  So  do  the 
»ul)6tance8  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

True,  if  they  are  again  allowed  to  come  into  free  contact  with 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  the  sun  and  the  wind,  their  con- 
tents will  all  be  discharged  as  effectually  as  the  contents  of  a 
vial  when  the  cOrk  is  removed.  Hence,  thev  should  be  de- 
pi-ived  of  this  action  as  much  as  pos>ible.  Hence,  when  re- 
intived  to  the  soil  the  compost  is  designed  to  fertilize,  it  should 
be  ploughed  in  or  otherwise  covered  over  with  as  little  delay  as 
practicable.  Hence,  too,  an  obvious  reason  why  all  manures 
should  be  under  cover,  otherwise  much  of  their  fertilizing  en- 
ergy will  pass  off — will  evaporate.  Why  is  it  that  persons  are 
so  careful,  in  using  what  is  called  a  smelling-bottle,  to  lose  no 
time,  from  removing  the  stopper  till  placing  it  in  contact  with 
the  nasal  organs  ?  It  is  to  prevent  the  loss  of  its  contents, 
which  evaporate  and  escape  with  the  rapidity  of  thought  or  of 
lightning.  And  why  will  not  ammonia,  the  best  portion  of 
n  aiure,  as  readily  escape  from  a  dung<»heip  as  from  a  smelling- 
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Rarely  is  thiit  troublesoiie  which  we  du  willingly. 
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bottle  ?    These  are  matters  of  common  sense,  as  well  as  of  phi- 
losophy. 

Professor  Mapes*  Plan  for  a  Piggtry. — He  sajs,  My  hog- pen 
is  mnde  a  valuable  adjunct  for  the  raanufacture  of  manure  from 
meadow  muck.  It  is  constructed  thus :  A  trench  was  dug  two 
feet  wide,  and  five  deep  around  the  piece  of  ground  to  be  en- 
dossed,  in  tlie  form  of  u  panillelogram,  perhaps  sixteen  by  thirty 
fei*t.  This  ditob  was  tlien  filled  with  stone.  Afterward  a  fluid 
grout  WHS  made — one  part  Rosendale  cement,  and  two  parts  of 
sand — so  thin,  that  when  poured  on  the  top  of  the  stones  in  tlie 
trench,  it  ran  down  to  the  bottom  and  filled  up  all  the  intersti- 
ces, making  one  solid  mass.  This  labor  was  begun  at  one  cor- 
ner ;  and  when  that  point  was  filled,  the  operator  advanced, 
filling  it  up  as  he  progre^^sed,  till  he  reached  the  place  where  he 
began.  In  a  few  days  this  was  as  solid  as  one  stone,  and  en- 
tirely impervious  to  water.  Then,  a  space  inside  this  wall, 
three  feet  wide,  was  saturated  with  soaper's  waste  or  spent  lye. 
The  earth,  thus  saturated,  was  dug  out  to  the  depth  of  a  fiwt, 
and  a  foot  and  a  half,  alfiprnately,  making  a  succession  of  inclin- 
ed planes.  The  saturated  earth  removed  from  this  ditch  to  the 
adjacent  shed  was  good  manure.  The  yard  was  now  comple- 
ted ;  enclosed  by  the  wall ;  adjoining  it  a  ditch ;  and  the  por- 
tion within  the  ditch  remaining  as  it  was,  appearing  like  a  mound. 
At  one  end  of  the  yard  stands  the  hog-house,  the  floor  on  a 
level  with  the  top  of  the  wall,  so  that  the  inmates  pass  out  and 
in  at  pleasure  on  this  mound. 

Everything  being  thus  in  readiness,  muck,  and  weeds,  and  no 
matter  what,  is  daily  cast  upon  this  mound.  Upon  this  shelled 
corn  is  now  and  then  scattered ;  and  here  the  hogs  frolic  and 
root  till  the  matenals  for  the  manure  are'all  worked  down  into 
the  ditch.  Once  in  ten  days  the  contents  of  the  ditch  are  re- 
moved to  the  shed,  ready  for  use ;  and  another  outfit  of  muck 
is  thrown  upon  the  mound.  So  the  work  goes  on,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year  to  the  end  of  it.  If  after  the  fall  of  rain 
too  much  water  collects  in  the  ditch,  it  is  removed  to  the  muck 
on  the  mound  by  a  pail  fastened  to  a  pole,  making  a  kind  of 
spoon  or  dipper.  If  the  contents  of  the  yard  sufler  for  the 
want  of  moisture,  water  is  carried  to  it  from  the  adjacent  cis- 
tern or  well.  Soap-sudiB  and  all  kinds  of  house-wash  might 
here  contribute  to  the  increase  of  the  products  of  the  farm. 

The  glorious  sun 
Stays  in  his  course,  and  plays  the  alcfaymtst^ 
Turning,  with  splendor  of  his  precious  eye, 
1'he  meagre,  cloddy  earth  to  glittering  gold. 
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How  mucih  pain  those  evils  cost  us  which  never  happen  1 
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MINERAL  MANURES. 

Wide  flash  the  fields :  the  softening  air  is  halin ; 
Echo  the  mountains  round;  the  forest  smiles; 
And  every  sense,  and  every  heart,  is  joy. 

Thb  mineral  substances  which  are  employed  as  manures,  may 
be  supposed  to  exert  two  modes  of  action.  First :  They  may 
act  upon  the  soil  by  improving  its  texture,  or  by  rendering  sol- 
able  the  parts  of  it  which  are  insoluble ;  or  by  otherwise  fitting 
it  to  promote  the  growth  of  plants.  Second :  .They  may  act 
immediately  upon  the  plant  itself,  being  received  into  its  sub- 
stanee. 

The  manner  in  which  this  action  takes  place  upon  the  organs 
of  the  plant  may  elude  our  observation;  but  this  much  may  be 
admitted,  that  certain  earths,  oxides,  -and  alkalies,  or  earths, 
oxides,  and  alkalies  combined  with  acids,  pass  into  the  substance 
of  the  plant,  absorbed,  it  may  be,  in  part,  from  the  atmosphere, 
but  chiefly,  along  with  the  aqueous  portion  of  the  sap,  from 
the  earth  in  which  the  roots  are  fixed.  Some  substances  taken 
up  in  this  latter  mode  are  known  to  act  as  poisons,  while  oth- 
ers exercise  a  beneficial  action  on  the  plant. 

We  cannot  generally  distinguish  when  a  mineral  substance 
acts  upon  the  plant,  through  the  medium  of  a  change  in  the 
soil,  or  when  it  acts  directly  upon  the  plant  itself.  All  that  we 
truly  know  is,  that  certain  earthy  and  alkaline  bodies,  or  their 
saline  combinations,  applied  to  the  soil,  promote  the  growth  of 
plants,  and  so,  ii^  the  language  of  farmers,  are  manures. 

Both  the  chemical  action  of  lime,  and  the  effect  which  it  pro- 
duces as  a  manure,  appear  to  be  of  two  kinds.  On  one  hand, 
k  acts  on  the  humus  or  vegetable  mould  by  accelerating  its  de- 
composition, and  rendering  it  soluble,  and  thus  fit  to  enter  the 
minute  "fibres  of  the  roots  of  plants.  This  is  the  reason  that  an 
amelioration  composed  of  lime  is  the  more  efficacious  the  richer 
the  soil  is  in  this  mould,  and  that  its  action  h  the  more  sensible 
in  proportion  as  this  mould  is  of  an  insoluble  nature.  iSme  de- 
prives sour  humus  of  its  acidity,  and  renders  it  fertilizing.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  every  probability  that  by  means  of 
its  carbonic  acid,  lime  also  produces  some  other  effect,  and  fur- 
nishes the  plants  with  some  actual  nutritive  matter.  The  roots 
of  certain  vegetables,  in  particular,  appear  to  have  the  faculty 
of  depriving  lime  of  its  carbonic  acid,  which  it  immediately  re- 
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absorbs  in  equal  ]jjr9portion  from  the  atmosphere  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  an  amelioration  of  lime  inyariablj 
produces  some  effect,  even  on  land  which  contains  a  rerj  small 
quantity  of  vegetable  mould,  and  that  a  repetition  of  this  amend- 
ment is  never  without  its  effects ;  although  thej  are,  of  course, 
very  far  inferior  to  what  they  might  have  been  if  the  soil  bad 
contained  more  humus,  or  had  been  manured  with  vegetable  or 
animal  matter  capable  of  producing  that  substance.  Besides, 
every  one  must  be  aware  that  lime  communicates  a  peculiar  de- 
gree of  vigor  to  some  plants,  and  that  the  roots  of  these  can 
even  penetrate  rough  limestone,  and  in  a  manner  decompose 
it.  Thb  remark  is  particularly  applicable  to  sainfoin,  the  tap- 
root of  which  penetrates  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  deep  in  calca- 
reous stone,  and  there  puts  forth  numerous  clusters  of  lateral 
roots,  which  render  the  stone  loose  and  friable  all  around  them. 
The  deeper  the  roots  of  this  plant  .penetrate,  the  more  vigor- 
ously does  it  shoot,  even  on  calcareous  rocks  or  stony  places 
which  are  only  covered  ky  a  very  thin  layer  of  poor  soil. 

Lime  which  has  been  calcined  and  deprived  of  its  carbonic 
acid  is  much  better  for  the  amelioration  of  land,  and  far  more 
efficacious,  than  carbonate  of  lime.  In  its  former  state,  it  con- 
tributes infinitely  more  to  the  decomposition  of  the  substances 
with  which  it  is  united,  and  acts  far  more  efficaciously  on  or- 
ganic matter  than  it  does  in  the  latter.  But  we  must  adpit 
that  its  increased  efficacy  arises  from  another  cause.  It  very 
soon  rerabsorbs  equally  as  mjich  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmos- 
phere as  it  lost  during  the  process  of  calcination,  especially 
when,  after  having  been  thus  reduced  to  powder^  it  is  mixed 
with  the  superior  layer  of  the  soil. 

But  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  has  thus  recently  reguned  b 
not,  in  general,  so  intimately  combined  with  Ae  lime  as  not  to 
be  easily  absorbed  by  any  plant  the  roots  of  which  come  in 
contact  with  it.  The  lime  continues  to  attract  fresh  portions  of 
this  substance,  and  thus  a  permanent  communication  of  carbonic 
acid  is  established  between  the  lime,  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and 
the  atmosphere.  This  may  serve  to  explain  the  reason  that 
even  calcareous  s^ils  may  be  remarkably  fertilized  by  the  ad- 
dition M  lime ;  and  that  a  sensible  efl'ect  is  produced  by  an 
addition  of  this  substance,  even  when  the  soil  already  evidently 
contains  a  greater  quantity  of  it,  which  has  been  accumulated 
there  by  former  amendments. 

On  no  soils  are  the  effects  of  lime  so  beneficial  as  on  those 
which  contain  a  great  quantity  of  sour  humus  prejudicial  to  veg- 
etation, or  on  those  which  have  been  supplied  more  or  less 
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mbondantJy  with  animal  manare  for  a  consMlhible  period,  with- 
out receiving  an  application  of  lime,  or  of  some  ^ther  eubstance 
of  a  similar  nature.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  freqaentlj  more 
efficacious  than  an  amelioration  of  stable  manure  would  be ;  but 
it  soon  impoverishes  the  soil  so  much  that  in  a  very  few  years 
it  becomes  indispensably  necessary  to  mannre  it  abundantly  with 
riirh  animal  or  vegetable  matters.  As  some  portion  of  humus, 
although  in  all  probability  of  an  insoluble  nature,  always  re- 
mains m  arable  land,  even  when  it  appears  to  be  most  exhaust- 
ed, it  of  course  follows  that  an  application  of  lime  will  always 
be  productive  of  very  marked  effects,  even  on  the  poorest  soils, 
because  it  will  caU  into  action  all  the  nutritive  particles  which 
they  contain. 

A  second  amendment  of  a  similar  nature  bestowed  shortly 
after  the  first,  will  be  productive  of  some,  although  in  general 
of  much  less  benefit ;  and  the  effect  of  each  subsequent  amelio- 
ration of  this  nature  will  be  progressively  diminished,  unless  the 
soil  receives  an  additional  supply  of  humus.  The  effects  of  lime 
are  far  more  marked  on  some  crops  than  they  are  on  others. 
Various  observations  have  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  it  is 
more  eflScacioos  when  applied  to  spring  com,  than  to  'autumnal 
crops;  and  that  it  is  peculiariy  favorable  to  vegetables^  and 
also  to  clover  and  trasses. 

Argillaceous  soils  are  better  able  to  bear  repeated  amelioni- 
tiaas  of  lime  than  those  of  a  sandy  nature ;  because,  in  the  first 
place,  the  physical  action  of  this  substance  tends  to  loosen  the 
texture  of  the  land ;  and  in  the  second  place,  its  chemical  action 
lessens  the  disposition  which  all  clays  have  to  retain  humus. 
When  marshes  or  bogs  have  been  drained  and  are  brought  into 
cultivation,  they  are  capable  of  bearing  repeated  and  abundant 
ameliorations  of  lime,  because  they  always  contain  a  variety  of 
substances  susceptible  of  decomposition,  and  on  which  the  lime 
can  exercise  its  solvent  influence.  The  effect  produced  by  lime 
on  land  of  this  nature  b  much  more  beneficial  and  durable  than 
that  of  any  other  manure. 

On  the  other  faaad^  repeated  ameliorations  of  lime  will  soon 
totally  exhaust  and  impoverish  poor  and  sandy  soils,  and  reduce 
them  to  absolute  sterility,  even  though  each  separate  applica* 
tion  seems  to  be  productive  of  some  good  effect.  If  the  lime  is 
unable  to  find  any  organic  matter  on  which  to  act,  or  does  not 
meet  with  clay,  an  earth  with  which  it  has  in  all  probability  a 
disposidon  to  eombine,  and  with  which  it  forms  marl,  it  then 
unites  with  the  sand,  and  hardens  into  a  kind  of  mortar,  which 
eannoi  be  dissolved  without  difficulty.  When  such  soils  have 
been  too  frequently  and  abundantly  manured  with  lime^  the  ao- 
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tion  of  tbe  plongli^riRgs  an  immense  number  of  pieces  ol  hard 
mortar  to  tbe  surface,  which  are  with  difllcuUy  divided. 
Wherever  this  is  the  case,  tbe  land  must  receire  repeated  ma- 
nurings  before  it  will  agrain  be  capable  of  bearing  good  crops. 

In  general,  lime  is  not  used  until  it  has  been  calcined ;  that  » 
to  say,  until  all  the  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged ;  either  because 
it  is  then  productive  of  the  most  sensible  efirects,  or  because  it  is 
only  when  in  this  state  that  it  falls  to  powder,  and  can  be  inU- 
mately  combined  with  the  layer  of  vegetable  earth.  On  this 
account,  the  pulverization  of  calcined  lime  is  expedited  as  much 
BB  possible,  and  they  hasten  to  mix  it  with  tbe  soil,  or  with  those 
organic  matters  which  are  to  be  used  as  manures. 

The  most  various  and  contradictory  opinions  have  been  put 
forth  with  respect  to  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  attendant 
on  the  use  of  lime  as  a  manure,  and  we  can  only  find  our  way 
out  of  this  labyrinth  of  conflicting  statements  by  means  of  a 
theory  based  upon  solid  foundations ;  with  the  assistance  of  such 
m  theory,  all  thfit  at  first  sight  appears  problematical  with  r^rd 
to  the  subject  will  be  speedily  elucidated.  Lime,  especially 
when  it  has  been  recently  calcined,  or  is,  in  other  words,  what 
we  call  qpiicklime,  absorbs  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  contained 
in  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  it,  and  subsequently  com- 
municating it  to  the  plants,  doubtless  furnishes  them  with  some 
nourishment;  but  this  nutrition  is  very  inconsiderable;  the 
property  to  which  it  owes  the  chief  power  in  promoting  vegeta- 
tion, is  the  faculty  of  decomposing  the  humus,  and  inert  vege- 
table or  animal  substances  with  which  it  meets  in  tbe  soil,  and 
transforming  them  into  nutritive  juices  adaf^ted  to  the  nature  of 
the  {Aants.  Hence  arise  the  wonderfol  effects  which  it  produces 
when  it  encounters  a  great  quantity  of  these  substances.  Be-i 
sides,  when  properly  employed,  it  contributes  greatly  toward 
the  destruction  of  weeds.  Hence,  we  see  as  rich  crops  derived 
from  a  first,  and  sometimes  from  a  second  application  of  lime, 
as  would  have  been  produced  had  the  land  been  abundantly 
manured  with  stable  dung. 

Many  persons  who  have  not  rightly  comprehended  the  cause 
of  the  effects  produced  by  lime,  prefer  it  to  manure,  and  have 
believed  in  the  possibility  of  doing  entirely  without  the  latter ; 
but  the  total  exhaustion  of  the  soil  which  such  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding must  sooner  or  later  produce,  caused  them  to  fly  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  to  regard  the  use  of  lime  as  an  applica- 
tion in  the  highest  degree  prejudicial  and  dangerous.  An 
enlightened  and  scientific  agriculturist  will  soon  perceive  that 
the  use  of  lime  can  never  supersede  that  of  dung,  but  that  it 
renders  this  kind  of  manure  more  energetic  in  its  action.    Thu6, 
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he  will  profit  by  the  increased  fertility  wbi4^  Kme  bestows  oa 
the  first  crop  which  succeeds  the  applieatioa  of  it»  and  will  pro- 
care  as  much  as  possible  of  those  substances  which  are  adapted 
for  the  production  of  dung,  in  order  to  restore  the  land,  in  the 
shape  of  stable  manure,  that  substance  of  which  it  has  been  de- 
prived by  the  lime,  forcing  and  increasing  the  vegetation  of  the 
crops  to  which  it  was  applied.  He  will  likewise  know  when 
lime  will  be  beneficial,  and  when  injurious ;  and,  if  he  acts  with 
moderation,  will  be  able  to  employ  lime  with  much  advantage, 
in  cases  where  many  persons  would  be  afraid  to  use  it 

The  views  here  expressed,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  lime — which 
are  the  views  of  one  of  the  most  scientific  agriculturists  of  the 
age — are  a  sufficient  authority  for  the  use  of  it  in  the  formation 
of  composts,  consisting  mainly  of  muck  and  humus.  If  farmers 
have  not  always  the  former  on  their  premises,  or  within  reach, 
all  may  obtain  the  latter,  in  greater  or  less  amount,  annually. 
Let  the  borders  of  their  lands  be  devested  of  the  decaying  vege- 
tables that  have  been  accumulating  for  years — worthless  for  all 
other  purposes,  and,  in  appearance,  a  nuisance — ^and  with  a^ue 
quantity  of  fresh  quicklime,  a  heap  of  some  hundred  loads  may 
be  collected  every  autumn.  This  half-decayed  vegetable  mould, 
in  alternate  strata  with  lime,  will,  with  a  few  transpositions,  form 
an  article  of  manure ;  and,  applied  to  a  farm,  year  after  year, 
will  entirely  change  its  productive  capacity.  Those  who  have 
not  made  the  experiment,  are  not  aware  how  readily  a  hun- 
dred, or  even  five  hundred  loads,  of  thb  substance  may  be 
collected. 

Oypwm,  a  substance  well  known  to  the  anoients,  and  one 
that  is  very  abundant  in  nature,  is  the  common  plaster  of  Paris» 
and  what  chemists  call  sulphate  of  lime.  It  forms  immense 
strata,  composing  entire  mountains.  It  is  found  in  almost  every 
soil,  either  m  greater  or  less  quantities ;  it  is  contamed  in  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  and  in  almost  all  river  and  spring  water. 
In  these,  its  presence  is  the  cause  of  the  quality  termed  hard- 
ness, which  may  be  known  by  the^  water  being  incapable  of 
forming  a  solntion  of  soap.  Although  this  sumtance  is  much 
used  in  the  arts — ^in  nmking  fine  plastering  and  in  statuary — ^the 
chief  value  of  it,  says  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana,  is  for  ma- 
nuring grass  and  ffrain  lands ;  which  says  also,  it  is  inconceiva- 
ble how  a  sprinkling  of  fine-ground  plaster  will  increase  the 
crop.  On  soils  where  it  is  thus  efficacious,  its  cheapness  ren* 
ders  it  an  object  worthy  the  attention  of  agriculturists.  How- 
ever, it  shottM  be  understood  that,  like  lime,  it  furnishes  only  a 
part  of  the  food  of  plants ;  the  addition  of  vegetable  and  animal 
manures  is  indispensable  to  secure  permanent  fertility. 

•  •  m  III  ■  I  .  I         ^^^^^1  J 
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Gjpswtt  is  used  l>oth  io  a  calcined  and  in  an  vncalcined  state, 
without  .the  effects  produced  by  it  appearing  to  be  very  differ- 
ent ;  unless,  indeed,  a  heavy  rain  falls  immediately  after  this 
substance  has  been  spread  in  the  former  state,  when  the  powder 
will  be  agglomerated,  and  converted  into  hard,  stony  lumps,  and 
rendered  wholly  inert.  It  is  important  to  see  that  it  is  reduced 
to  a  fine  powder.  Where  there  are  mills  for  the  purpose,  the 
cost  of  doing  it  is  but  a- trifle ;  but  where  there  are  no  mills,  the 
process  is  tedious,  being  reduced  in  lar^e  mortars.  From  one  to 
five  bushels  to  the  acre  is  the  quantity  usually  applied,  bmg 
sowed  broad-easL 

The  action  of  gypsum  as  a  manure  is  two-foM.  In  the  first 
place,  it  serves  directly  for  the  nourishment  of  some  plants ;  and 
secondly,  it  fixes  and  retains  in  the  soil  certain  soluble  sub- 
stances, whicl)  are  necessary  to  the  nutrition  of  the  plan£».  It 
has  been  shown,  by  experiment,  that  the  favorable  effect  of  sul- 
phuric acid  arises  exclusively  from  the  formation  of  gypsum  ; 
we  need,  therefore,  say  nothing  more  respecting  it,  aa.A  direct 
nutriment  of  plants,  except  to  remark,  that  it  is  always  better 
to  employ  gypsum  than  sulphuric  aeid«  both  because  it  is  dieaper 
and  more  manageable. 

With  respect  to  the  second  mode  of  action  of  gypsum,  this 
depends  upon  its  property  of  tranafocming  into  sulphate  of  am- 
monia the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  suppli^  to  the  soil  in  rain- 
water, or  by  the  decomposition  of  animal  substances.  Thus,  the 
volatile  substance  b  converted  into  a  non-volatile  salt,  and  re- 
mains in  the  soil,  to  be  assimilated  by  the  plants.  All  may  easily 
convince  themselves,  by  experiment,  that  a  double  decomposiiion 
occurs  when  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  mixed  with  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  that  the  result  is  the  formation  oi  the  sulphate  of  am- 
monia and  carbonate  of  lime.  To  show  how  thb  process  takes 
place,  in  employing  gypsum  as  a  manure,  the  following  illustra- 
tion is  given. 

A  small  plot  of  garden  ground  was  manured  with  fresh  horse- 
dung,  and  then  sowed  with  peas  and  beans.  The  surface  was 
covered  over  with  a  thin  layer  of  uncalcined  gypsum.  Tke 
ground  was  protected  from  rain,  and  watered  in  dry  weather. 
All  the  peas  and  beans  grew  up  with  extraordinary  rapidity  and 
luxuriance.  Before  commencing  the  experiment,  the  soil,  as 
well  as  the  gypsum,  were  accurately  tested,  and  exhibited  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  a  carbonate.  But  when,  after  the  lapse 
of  three  weeks,  the  gypsum  was  removed  from  the  surface,  and 
tested,  the  greater  part  of  it  was  found  to  have  become  trans- 
formed into  a  carbonate  of  lime ;  the  whole  soil,  to  the  depth  of 
six  inches,  effervesced  strongly  with  acids.    The  soil  was  lixivi- 

It  is  aa  difficolt  to  prtserve  fame  as  it  was  at  first  to  acquire  it 
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ated  wtib  ooM  water,  the  fluid  filtered,  and  after  eraporalion,  a 
considerable  amount  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  remained.  The  very 
slight  solubility  of  gjpsum  in  water,  and  the  slowness  of  its  de- 
composition by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  explain  the  favorable 
Hction  of  gypsum  as  manure,  and  the  reason  why  its  effects  are 
aot  transitory,  but  remain  for  years. 

'  Go^  mark  the  matchless  working  of  the  power 
ThsA  shuts  witiun  the  seed  the  ftitare  flower; 
Bids  these  in  elegance  of  form  ezeel, 
In  color  these,  aod  those  delight  the  smell ;  v 

Sends  nature  forth,  the  daughter  of  the  skies, 
To  dance  on  earth,  and  charm  all  human  eyesi 


ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

Open  the  casement,  and  op  with  the  son  1 
His  gallant  journey  has  now  begun, 
Over  the  hills  his  chariot  is  roird, 
Banner'd  with  glory  and  bumish'd  with  gold; 
Over  the  hills  he  comes  sublime, 
Bridegroom  of  earth,  and  brother  of  time. 

Thi  praoAice  of  the  rotation  of  crops  has  arisen  out  of  pure 
experienoes.  The  practical  farmer  observed,  that  in  most  cases, 
when  the  same  plants  were  grown  for  two,  three,  or  more  yeftrs, 
conaecutively  «pon  the  same  soil,  it  did  not  yield  the  same  abun- 
dant harvest ;  whilst,  when  another  crop  was  tried  upon  that 
soil,  the  production  was  satisfactory.  Observation  and  experi- 
ence subsequently  and  gradually  established  for  different  parts  a 
different  alternation  of  crops,  but  the  practical  agriculturist  has 
never  been  able  to  devise  a  ^xed  rule  for  every  kind  of  soil.  He 
has  vsually.been  content  to  rest  simply  upon  the  facts  supplied 
by  his  experience,  and  remained  satisfied  with  believing  that 
some  plants  exhaust  the  soil,  while  others  do  not ;  but  the  the* 
orist  kas  endeavored  to  discover  a  key  to  this  remarkable  phenom- 
enon. Speculations  on  the  subject,  to  the  man  of  science,  are 
surely  interesting,  though  not  unfrequently  founded  on  a  basis 
of  doubtful  hypothesis. 
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It  IB  obfiooa  that  the  ffrowth  of  a  planl  may  be  impedad^ 
Biraply  because  the  mineraf  constitaeiits  priocipallj  needed,  in- 
deed essential  to  their  proper  development,  have  already  been 
drawn  from  the  soil,  bj  the  previous  cultivation  of  another  plant, 
requiring  nearly  or  altogether  the  same  constituents.  If,  for  ex'^ 
ample,  we  take  a  field,  the  soil  of  which  contains  the  mineral 
saline  materials  required  to  produce  wheat,  and  yet  only  in  a 
quantity  exactly  sufficient  to  produce  a  single  crop,  it  follows, 
of  course,  that  a  second  crop  of  wheat  cannot  be  reared  upon 
the  same  field.  The  soil  is  completely  exhausted  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  will  remain  so  forever,  if  it  does  not  contain  sub- 
stances which  may,  by  disintegration  and  decompositbn,  furnish 
a  new  supply  of  the  ingredients  necessary  to  the  growth  of 
plants,  or  if  these  essential  matters  are  not  artificially  supplied. 

Such  a  complete  exhaustion  of  the  soil  as  we  have  supposed, 
for  the  sake  of  illustration,  to  be  effected  by  a  single  crop,  is  not 
very  likely  ever  to  happen  in  fact.  But  what  really  happens, 
and  that  commonly  enough,  is,  that  although  all  the  salts  are 
not  exhausted,  yet,  being  present  in  the  soil,  in  relaUve  propor- 
tions very  different  to  the  amounts  required  by  various  plants,  a 
single  crop  of  wheat  would  not  grow  upon  it ;  and  yet  this  soil 
may  still  contain  abundant  mineral  constituents  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  g^d  crop  of  clover  or  of  turnips. 

It  will  now  be  obvious  that  it  is  possible  to  grow  three,  four,  or 
more  crops  in  succession,  of  the  same  grain  upon  the  same  field, 
whenever  the  soil  contains  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  necessary 
mineral  constituents,  and  that  if  a  soil  possessed  an  illimitable 
amount  of  these  substances,  or  received  a  constant  and  sufficient 
supply  of  them,  it  would  be  able  to  produce  successive  crops  of 
the  same  cereals  continually  and  forever ;  and  moreover,  that  a 
rotation  of  crops  would  be  in  such  cases  wholly  unnecessary. 

What  we  have  stated  with  respect  to  the  cereals  applies 
equally  to  all  cultivated  plants ;  so  that  any  plant  may  be  ffrown 
upon  the  same  soil  continually,  and  good  crops  obtained,  if  the 
ingredients  of  the  soil  which  the  plant  requires  either  are  pres- 
ent originally  to  an  unlimited  amount,  or  the  farmer  fumislies 
the  field  with  a  constant  and  sufficient  suppty  of  these  sub- 
s.tances. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  subject  will  be  clearer  than  perhaps 
it  has  hitherto  been.  It  is  to  be  understood  and  remembered, 
that  an  exhausting  plant  must  be  one  which,  in  comparison  with 
other  cultivated  plants,  requires  many  inorganic  constituents, 
and  consequently  requires  for  its  successful  cultivation  a  soil  rich 
in  those  consfituents.  We  need  by  no  means  waiifor  the  perfect 
development  of  a  plant,  and  subsequent  trials  upon  the  same  soil 
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where  it  is  grown,  in  order  to  know  whether  it  i»  an  exhausting 
plant  or  not ;  we  can  arrive  at  a  poeitive  conelusion  upon  the 
point  immediately,  by  burning  the  plant  and  examining  the 
ashes.  The  ease,  for  exmnple,  may  occur,  that  some  hitherto 
unknown  plant  is  recommended  for  cultivation,  and  tried  in  a  soil 
equally  unknown,  as  its  amount  of  constituents  which  that  par- 
ticular plant  may  require. 

Practical  experience,  arising  from  the  growth  of  this  plant  in 
one  field  or  soil,  may  pronounce  it  to  belong  to  the  class  of  ex- 
hausting plants,  whilst  in  another  soil  it  may  be  found  to  be  a 
non- exhausting  crop.  Thus,  the  most  contradictory  conclusions 
may  be  drawn  from  practical  experience,  and  many  a  farmer 
has  paid  the  penalty  of  this  uncertainty.  It  is  frequently  only 
after  the  lapse  of  a  long  time,  and  after  a  series  of  succ<«s8fu1 
and  unsuccessful  trials,  that  it  is  at  last  found  out  which  soil 
will  suit  this  particular  plant,  and  which  will  not.  All  this  may 
be  obviated,  and  the  question  determined  at  once,  by  burning 
the  plant,  examining  the  ashes,  and  carefully  analyzing  the  soil ; 
this  will  enable  us  to  determine  whether  a  given  field  will  repay 
the  cultivation  of  the  plant  or  not. 

Thus,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  terms  exkauBting  or  non- 
exhausUng  plants,  are  merely  relative ;  a  chemical  analysis  of 
the  ashes  of  plants,  as  well  as  of  the  soil,  can  alone  enable  us 
to  decide  this  point  Strictly  speaking,  only  those  plants  can 
be  called  exhausting  which  find  an  insufficient  amount  of  ingrre- 
dients  necessary  to  their  growth  present  in  the  soil.  So  that 
plants  reaii^iring  a  considerable  amount  of  mineral  constituents, 
such  as  whe^t,  for  instance,  when  grown  in  a  soil  rich  in  those 
constituenta,  cannot  be  designated  an  exhausting  crop  relatively 
to  the  soil ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  plants  requiring  but  an 
inconsiderable  amount  of  mineral  ingredients,  when  sown  in  a  soil 
not  adequate  to  supply  even  a  small  amount  of  these  ingredients, 
must  relatively  be  considered  exhausting  plants.  From  the  pre- 
ceding remaru,  it  will  be  evident  how  ill-founded  the  assertion 
is,  that  certain  plants  improve  the  soil,  by  enriching  it.  It  is  a 
fact,  proved  beyond  the  power  of  controversy,  that  all  plants 
whatever  withdraw  certain  mineral  constituents  from  the  soil, 
and  thus  so  far  impoverish  it  All  such  notions  of  improve* 
ment,  founded  upon  practical  experieiice»  are  mere  illusions,  as  is 
easily  proved. 

Mr.  Nicholson,  a  well-known  agriculturist,  says  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  an  instance  of  fourteen  good  crops  of  wheat  hav- 
ing been  raised  successively  on  the  same  ^und  ;  with  another^ 
of  eighteen  croj>s  of  oats ;  with  another,  of  at  least  ten  crons  of 
barley ;  and  witb  another,  of  twenty  crops  of  rye.    But  tnese. 
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he  remarks,  as  we  all  know,  were  peculiar  oases,  and  doabUeas 
the  soils  were  peculiar.  Hence,  although  in  these  cases  the 
culture  was  successful,  no  inference  is  to  be  drawn  that  it  n 
the  most  profitable,  or  that  such  soil*  would  not  eventually  tire 
of  their  favorite  crops,  and  then  become  exhausted  and  unfit  for 
all  others.  Oases  of  this  kind  do  not  establish  general  princi- 
ples, but  are  an  exception  to  them.  They  may  furnish  matter 
for  curious  inouiry  to  the  man  of  science,  but  present  no  data 
for  general  rules  to  the  practacal  agriculturist. 

And  it  is  said,  too,  that  some  sorts  of  plants,  for  inatance, 
hemp,  rye,  and  onions,  will  habitually  flourish  on  the  same  smi 
year  after  year,  perhaps  to  an  indefinite  extent,  provided  it  is 
well  adapted  to  their  culture.  It  is  supposed  that  rye  may  gen- 
erally grow  well  for  twenty  years  in  this  way,  provided  the 
stubble  is  turned  in  immediatelv  after  the  crop  n  harvested. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  asserted  that  onions  will  grow  better  on 
land  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed,  than  in  a  soil  to 
which  they  have  not  been  accustomed.  On  the  other  h4nd»  it 
is  stated  that  flax  will  not  grow  well  on  the  same  land  oftener 
than  once  in  seven  years.  These  cases,  too,  like  the  others,  are 
exceptions  to  what  is  ordinarily  to  be  expected. 

Among  the  divisions  which  have^  been  made  of  crops  eom- 
monly  cultivated  by  farmers,  the  principal  are  those  termed 
eulnUferous  and  Uguminou;  Gulmiferous  plants  are  soeh  as 
have  a  smooth -jointed  stalk,  usually  hollow,  and  at  each  joint 
wrapped  about  with  a  single  narrow  sharp-pointed  leaf.  In 
some  species,  however,  the  culm  or  stalk  is  entirely*  destitute  of 
leaves.  Culmiferous  plants  have  sometimes  been  called  robbing 
crops,  because  they  exhaust  the  soil  to  a  greater  degree  than 
most  other  crops.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  Indian  com,  and 
millet,  are  called  culmiferous  plants.  During  the  time  of  ripen- 
ing their  seeds,  they  are  said  to  draw  nearly  all  their  nourish- 
ment from  the  soil,  and  this  has  a  tendency  to  exhaust  it.  In 
this  stage  of  their  growth,  with  the  exception  of  Indian  com, 
their  leaves  are  dry,  shade  the  soil  but  little,  and  leave  it  to  be 
dried  and  exhausted  of  its  fertilizing  particles,  in  the  hottest  sea- 
son of  the  year,  by  the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun. 

But  culmiferous  plants,  while  young,  consist  principallv  of 
leaves,  and  in  that  state  derive  most  of  their  nourishment  from 
the  air.  If  in  a  green  state  they  are  cut  for  food  for  cattle,  they 
exhaust  the  soil  very  little,  and  unless  the  season  is  very  dry,  a 
second  growth  soon  ^shades  the  ground  and  prevents  its  being 
robbed  by  the  sun,  which  is  a  great  depredator  of  soils,  espe- 
cially such  as  are  of  a  loose  and  sandy  texture. 

Iiegttminous  crops  are  those  of  the  pulse  kind,  such  as  pro- 


Tacitos  says,  it  is  oominoB  to  esteem  most  what  is  most  miknown. 
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duce  their  seeds  in  the  pods,  which  may  be  gathered  by  the 
hands,  as  peas,  beans,  vetches,  lentils,  and  the  like.  Likewise, 
clover,  potatoes,  ruta  baga,  manselwurtzel,  turnips,  cabbages, 
carrots,  parsnips^  buckwheat,  are  by  some  writers  called  legu- 
minous crops.  The  same  divisions  of  crops  are  also  denominated 
g  !  green  crops  and  grain  crops. 

Although  it  is  not  proposed  t4>  give  any  or*  all  the  different 
tables  which  have  been  furnished  for  carrying  out  the  principle 
of  rotation  in  crops,  which  can  better  be  done  by  each  individ- 
&  ,  ual  for  hiraseK,  still  the  philosophy  of  the  hypothesis  is  given 
I  for  aiding  him  when  applying  it  to  his  own  particular  soils. 
Hence,  general  rules  only  are  suggested.  Among  these,  it  has 
been  recommended  to  raise  alternately  green  crops  and  prain 
crop,  or  what  is  nearly  the  same  thmg,  leguminous  and  culmif- 
erous  crops.  Others  say  it  would  be  more  philosophical,  and 
better  husbandry,  to  raise  alternately  tap  and  fibrous-rooted 
plants.  Tap  roots  descend  into  the  ground  in  a  perpendicular 
direction  like  those  of  the  parsnip,  carrot,  beet,  red  clover,  and 
the  like.  Fibrous  roots  are  composed  of  thready  or  fibrous 
parts,  like  the  roots  of  all  kinds  of  grain.  Tap  roots  derive 
most  of  their  nourishment  from  a  consideFable  depth  below  the 
surface,  and  fibrous  roots  are  nourished  chiefly  by  the  soil  at 
and  near  the  surface.  While  arguments  may  be  urged  in  favor 
S  !  of  each  of  these  recommendations,  the  practical  farmer  will  be 
able  to  modify  their  application  according  to  circumstances. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  it  was  customary  among  many  of  the 
S  I  ancients,  especially  the^  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  raise  the  same 
C  ;  crops  on  the  same  ground  for  successive  generations,  a  practice 
g  I  which  has  descended  to  the  best  agriculturists,  even  to  within  a 
•2  ;  comparatively  few  years.  But  this  management  required  the 
g  I  adoption  of  the  wasteful  fallow  system,  by  which,  generally, 
«  I  every  alternate  year  was  required  for  the  soil  so  far  to  recover 
"^  I  itself  -as  to  be  enabled  to  renew  its  accustomed  yield.  The 
I  I  present  generation  of  farmers  adopt  the  wiser  and  more  eeonom- 
i  ^ical  method  of  rotation,  in  some  form  or  other,  which,  without 
•2  any  waste  of  time  or  season,  insures  the  same  result. 
8  ■ 
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USE  OF  THE  ROLLER  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

No  other  kingdom  ihoirB  ■ocli  wortii  and  happiiiMS 
Vail'd  in  such  low  aatata. 

This  work  not  being  desired  to  take  the  place  of  more  elab- 
orate treatises,  no  attempt  is  made,  therefore,  to  render  it  com- 
plete oa  all  the  topics  coming  under  the  denomination  of 
agriculture ;  nor  is  it,  especiallj,  necessary  to  enter  into  a  vari- 
ety of  details  with  which  ninety -nine  farmers  out  of  a  hundred 
are  supposed  to  be  familiar.  The  comooon  operations  of  tillage 
come  under  this  exception.  The  use  of  the  plough  and  the 
harrow  must  be  better  understood  by  them  than  by  us.'  True,  im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  these  and  other  customary 
implements  are  now*  and  then  made ;  but  these  are  minutely 
described  in  the  periodical  journals  of  the  oountry.  To  these 
all  have  access;  and* in  them  more  complete  delmeations  will 
be  found  than  could  be  admitted  into  a  compend  occupying  a 
of  rural  literature  so  circumsciibed  as  that  here  proposed, 
ainly,  however,  to  interest  the  agricultural  community  in 
matters  not  so  generally  alluded  to  by  other  authors,  is  our  pur- 
pose. We  have  less  apprehension  of  neglect  in  the  proper  use 
of  the  common  implements  of  husbandry,  than  we  have  of  the 
competency  of  those  who  use  them  to  comprehend  the  impor- 
tant relation  of  science  to  the  subject,  and  the  social  responsi- 
bilities which  form  a  prominent  feature  in  rural  life.  Hence, 
all  those  implements — such  as  the  plough,  the  harrow,  the 
spade,  the  shovel,  the  .hoe,  the  rake,  the  fork,  Uie  wagon,  the 
cart,  and  the  like— with  which  all  farmers  are  as  familiar  as 
they  are  with  the  knife  and  fork,  which  they  know  so  well  how 
to  manage  at  the  dinner-table,  are  here  passed  over,  to  allow  us 
space  for  other  things.  Nevertheless,  where  there  is  an  agri- 
cultural implement  of  great  value,  yet  but  little  known  and 
appreciated  by  the  masses  of  the  farming  community,  it  is  our 
legitimate  design  to  bring  it  before  them  in  a  manner  to  pro- 
mote its  adoption.  The  roller  is  one  of  that  class.  And  we 
are  free' to  admit,  that  till  recently,  our  own  conceptions  of  its 
utility  were  quite  limited.  Indeed,  we  scarcely  supposed  its 
advantages  an  adequate  remuneration  for  the  tronble  of  taking 
care  of  it,  to  s4]r  nothing  of  the  cost  of  its  construction. 

Those  who  have  become  well  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the 
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roller,  would  be  uawilling  to  dispense  with  it ;  and  some  would 
say,  that  a  complete  system  of  tillage,  let  the  nature  of  the  soil 
be  what  it  may,  cannot  be  carried  on  without  it.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  consider  the  several  uses  to  which  this  instrument 
may  be  applied.  On  some  soils,  no  doubt  it  may  be  more  ben- 
eficial than  on  others ;  and  of  course  some  be  able  to  get  along 
withoat  its  aid  better  than  those  differently  situated. 

The  first  object  usually  aimed  at  in  the  employment  of  this 
instrument,  is  to  break  those  clods  or  indurated  masses  of  earth 
which  have  resisted  the  action  of  the  harrow ;  or,  at  all  events, 
to  bury  them  in  the  ground,  so  that  at  the  next  harrowing — 
which,  when  thus  buned,  they  cannot  well  escape — they  must, 
of  necessity,  be  somewhat  diminished  in  size.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  in  countries  where  the  soil  is  very  tenacious,  and 
tillage  very  carefully  conducted,  it  is  the  custom,  even  after  the 
preparato^  ploughmgs,  first  to  harrow,  then  to  pass  the  roller 
over  the  ground,  and  then  to  harrow  again.  In  such  places, 
land  not  treated  in  this  manner  would  be  looked  upon  as  being 
very  badly  prepared. 

The  tecond  object  of  rolling,  is  to  give  a  somewhat  greater 
deeree  of  compactness  to  a  soil  which  is  too  light  and  friable, 
ana  to  unite  its  component  parts.  The  roller  is  not  employed 
for  this  purpose  to  so  gretX  an  extent  as  it  might  be  with  ad- 
vantage. Its  action  in  this  case,  being  highly  beneficial,  par- 
tieuUrly  in  counteracting  the  bad  effects  pr<Kluced  on  extremely 
light  soils  by  the  too  frequent  use  of  the  plough,  and  likewise 
io  preventing  the  too  rapid  evaporation  of  the  moisture  con- 
tained in  the  soil.  This  application  of  the  roller  is  particu- 
larly resorted  to  on  %e  spongy  soils  of  valleys.  In  such  situa- 
tions it  cannot,  indeed,  be  well  dispensed  with. 

The  third  use  to  which  the  roller  is  applied,  is  to  press  down 
and  make  firm  the  ground  about  newfy-sown  seeds,  and  to 
cause  the  latter  to  adhere  better  to  the  soil.  Sometimes, 
when  very  small  seed  is  to  be  sown,  it  is  found  advantageous  to 
pass  the  roller  t>ver  the  ground  before  the  seed  is  sown,  so  as  to 
^  '  level  it  thoroughly,  and  to  facilitate  more  equal  distribution  of 
the  seed  than  could  otherwise  take  place.  Where  the  ground 
baa  been  thus  l4»veled,  those  seeds  which  happen  to  fall  to- 
gether, separate  from  each  other ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  two  are 
lying  in  one  spot.  The  harrow  is  then  passed  over  the  ground ; 
and  this  operation  is  followed  by  repeated  rollinffs,  which  ob- 
literate the  lines  drawn  by  the  harrow.  The  roller  may  also 
be  employed  with  advantage  on  spils  which  are  neither  partic- 
ularly moist  nor  tenacious,  after  the  harrow  has  been  used  to 
cover  the  seed.     This  operation  serves  to  press  the  earth  more 
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closely  into  contact  with  the  seed,  which  then  germinates  and 
springs  up  with  much  greater  rapidity.  The  truth  of  this  will 
be  plainly  seen  by  observing  those  parts  which  have  escaped 
the  action  of  the  roller ;  for  there  the  seed  does  not  spring  up 
so  quickly  as  it  does  where  the  ground  has  been  well  pressed 
by  this  instrument.  Probably,  too,  the  pressure  may,  by  the 
greater  compactness  which  it  gives  to  the  soil,  prevent  any  rays 
of  light  from  penetrating,  and  thus  interfering  with  the  process 
of  termination.  Another  advantage  derived  from  this  leveling 
of  tne  soil  by  the  roller  is,  that  the  harvest  is  greatly  facilitated ; 
for  it  enables  the  laborers  to  reap  or  mow  closer  to  the  ground, 
a  point  of  great  importance,  especially  as  regards  the  pea  and 
bean  crops. 

The /mirth  great  use  of  the  roller  is  to  cover  with  mould,  <»* 
press  against  or  into  the  ground,  the  roots  of  those  plants  sown 
in  the  preceding  autumn,  which  have  been  detached  by  the 
frost.  Soils  rich  in  humus,  such  as  those  found  in  valleys, 
sometimes  swell  up. in  the  spring  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
roots  of  the  plants  contained  in  them  are  forced  up.  In  such 
cases,  if  m  fall  of  nun  does  not  speedily  occur,  the  roller  is  the 
only  means  of  restoring  them  to  their  proper  position.  Ac- 
cordingly, says  a  sensible  writer,  hi  no  branch  of  husbandry  is 
the  roller  more  an  implement  of  utility  than  in  the  cultivation 
of  grass.  It  renders  the  soil  compact  and  solid  ;  it  encourages 
the  growth  of  the  plants,  by  bringing  the  earth  close  to  every 
part  of  the  root ;  it  assists  in  filling  up  and  leveling  any  ine- 
qualities in  the  surface  of  the  field,  thereby  preventing  surface 
water  from  remaining  stagnant,  and  eradicating  the  grass  from 
particular  spots ;  and  it  tends  to  hinder  i\tb  drought  from  pene- 
trating, which  is  an  effect  of  the  greatest  importance.  In  fact, 
a  grass  field  cannot  too  often  be  rolled  ;  and  it  is  not  going  too 
far  to  assert,  that  the  application  of  the  roller  in  autumn  to 
prepare  the  roots  for  resisting  the  winter  frosts,  and  in  sprin^r 
to  render  them  firm  after  the  frosts,  every  year  while  the  fielid  : 
remains  m  grass,  wrll  amply  repay  the  expense.  1 

The  best  plan  for  a  roller  is,  that  it  be  in  two  parts»  each 
about  three  feet  in  length,  and  thirty  inches  in  diameter ;  by 
this  means,  in  turning,  one  will  roll  back  while  the  other  moves 
forward.  The  frame  in  which  they  are  suspended  may  be  made 
of  good  oak  joist,  four  by  six  inches,  holes  being  bored  in  the 
side  pieces  to  receive  the  gudgeons.  If  there  are  two  cross- 
bars forward,  perhaps  twelve  inches  apart,  good  accommoda- 
tions are  furnished  for  the  driver  to  ride ;  and  if  tltere  are  two 
behind  the  roller  in  the  same  manner,  stones  may  be  laid  on  to 
increase  its  weight.     This,  too,  makes  the  frame  strong,  and  not 
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easily  racked.  For  convenience  in  being  sheltered,  it  maj  be 
put  together  bj  dovetail  tenons  and  kejs,  so  as  to  be  easily 
taken  apart.  Then  the  rollers  only  require  much  space  for  pro- 
tection affainst  the  weather  during  the  season  of  winter.  The 
author's  la  constrvcted  in  this  manner.  His  roller  consists  of 
two-inch  chestnut  plank,  thre^iliches  in  width,  the  end  pieces  or 
heads  being  three-inch  oak  plank,  and  put  together  like  a  bar- 
rel, first  nailed  on,  and  then  secured  by  hoops  made  of  old 
wheel-tire.     Complete,  it  cost  about  twenty  dollars. 

They  can,  however,  be  made  at  a  less  expense.  Instead  of 
such  framework  cylinders,  thev  can  be  made  of  smooth,  round 
oak  logs,  the  ends  being  sawed  perpendicularly  so  as  to  revolve 
without  obstmetioD.  Iron  gudgeons  put  into  their  centres 
make  good  azlee.  They  ought  to  be  not  less  than  twenty  or 
twenty-four  inches  in  diameter.  The  cost  of  them  might  be 
less  than  half  the  cost  of  the  others.  Rollers  are  also  made  of 
solid  stone,  but  for  most  purposes  these  would  be  too  heavy. 
Others  are  made  of  cast  iron,  hollow  or  solid,  so  as  to  give 
suitable  weight. 

It  ia  necessary  that  a  favorable  period  and  weather,  when  the 
ground  b  safficiently  dry,  should  be  chosen  for  rolling,  as  for 
harrowing.  It  ia  absolutely  necessary  that  the  humidity  of  the 
soil  should  not  be  scr  great  as  to  cause  it  to  stick  to  the  instru- 
ment ;  for  when  that  is  the  case,  the  operation  is  likely  to  prove 
more  injurious  than  beneficial,  not  only  to  tenacious  and  cUyey 
soils,  but  also  to  those  which  are  lighter,  inasmuch  as  it  hardens 
the  ground^  and  forms  a  crust,  which  is  impervious  to  air  and 
atmospheric  action.  On  the  other  l^and,  however,  it  is  not 
right  to  wait  until  the  clods  of  tenacious  land  have,  by  the 
evaporation  of  all  their  moisture,  become  so  hard  as  to  render 
the  action  of  the  roll  on  them  totally  inefficacious. 

The  needy  traveler,  urone  and  gay, 

Walks  the  wide  heath,  and  sings  his  toil  away. 
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USE  OF  A  SUBSOIL  PLOUGH. 

The  uptara'd  earllv  with  bosom  Ymie^ 
The  fklling  ehow'r  and  ton  iovitet. 

Among  the  many  real  improvements  of  modern  agricaUnre  is 
the  system  of  subsoiling.  The  object  of  it  is  to  improve  the 
soil,  and  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  excessive  moisture  and 
drought ;  objects  of  the  first  importance  in  husbandry.  If  we  are 
correctly  informed,  the  subsoil  plough  has  been  invented  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  by  Mr.  James  Smith,  of  Deanston,  England. 
In  that  country,  it  is  already  widely  known  and  used.  Such 
is  not  the  fact  in  this  country ;  and  there  are  thousands  of  our 
respectable  farmers  who  have  little  conception  of  its  appearance 
or  use.  Our  experience  with  it  is  very  limited — at  least,  on  our 
own  premises ;  but  we  have  seen  enough  of  it  in  the  hands  of 
some  of  our  friends  to  remove  all  doubt  of  its  utility,  provided 
any  may  have  existed.  If  not  prepare^  to  endorse  the.  jnost 
vivid  eulogy  on  its  efficacy  that  has  beef*  put  forth  by  some 
over-ardent  experimental^s,  we  nevertheless  feel  safe  in  recom- 
mending it  to  the  consideration  of  agriculturists ;  not  as  super- 
seding other  instrumentalities  in  the  labors  of  the  husbandman, 
but  being  a  most  important  auxiliary  in  rendering  those  agencies 
efficient.  To  oUr  mind,  the  tests  applied  by  Governor  Hill,  of 
New  Hnmpshire,  are  conclusive.  With  praiseworthy  zeal,  he 
has  been  for  several  years  devoting  his  well-known  enei^es  to 
the  development  of  agricultural  wealth,  thus  rendering  the  most 
valuable  services  to  the  community.  To  benefit  his  lei  low -citi- 
zens as  much  as  possible,  he  has  for  ten  years  publislied  the 
Monthly  Family  Visitor,  giving  detailed  accounts  of  his  experi- 
ments, offering  it  at  a  price  so  much  below  the  cost,  that  he  is 
amiuHlly,  as  stated  to  us  by  the  publisher,  a  loser  to  the  amount 
of  the  income  of  a  decent  little  farm.  If  the  fact  were  gener- 
ally understood,  we  should  suppose  that  he,  in  a  more  extended 
patronage,  would  be  relieved  by  the  class  of  persons  for  whose 
benefit  it  is  designed. 

Without  an  engraving,  it  is  difficult  to  give  in  words  a  good 
description  of  the  subsoil  plough.  Of  the  several  patterns  be- 
fore the  public,  the  most  approved  is  somewhat  like  a  common 
plough  without  the  mould- board.  It  ought  to  be  constructed 
of  the  best  materials,  well  put  together,  and  as  easy  for  draught 
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as  compatible  with  strength  sufficient  to  cut  large  roots  and 
move  heavy  stones.  It  is  intended  to  break  up  and  pulverixe 
the  subsoil,  as  it  »  called,  or  that  which  lies  under  the  surftice 
soil.  It  should  be  drawn  by  four  or  six  animals,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  work ;  following  in  the  furrow  of  a  common 
plough,  and  penetrating  the  substratum  to  the  depth  of  ten, 
twelve,  or  even  twenty  inches.  As  there  is  no  mould -board, 
the  new  soil  is  not  brought  to  the  surface,  but  is  covered  by  the 
next  furrow  thrown  over.  For  this  labor  oxen  are  preferred  to 
horses,  being  so  much  slower  and  steadier  in  their  pace.  A 
man  ought  to  follow,  having  a  spade  and  light  crow-bar,  with 
which  he  may  remove  all  stones  of  a  moderate  size — provided 
it  be  stony  land — and  throw  them  upon  the  ploughed  land, 
that  they  may  be  afterward  carried  away  by  a  cart.  Should  it 
be  desirable  to  dig  up  or  blast  the  large  rocks  touched  by  the 
share,  their  position  may  be  indicated  by  a  stake  or  a  wooden 
pin,  taken  from  a  bag  carried  at  the  man  s  waist. 

Our  next  business  is  to  inquire  more  particularly  what  are  the 
advantages  of  subsoiling.  For  the  most  part,  it  has  been 
attended  with  the  most  gratifying,  and  sometimes  astonish- 
ing results.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  it  to  prove 
successful  in  every  experiment,  in  all  localities,  and  under  all 
Circumstances.  TheJiard,  sterile  earth  is  thoroughly  pulverized, 
thereby  being  exposed  to  the  meliorating  influences  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  furnishing  increased  supplies  of  food  and  moist- 
ure in  dry  seasons,  for  the  roots  of  plants.  These  are  the  pri- 
mary advantages  of  a  deeply-wrought  loam,  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly such  as  commend  themselves  to  the  attention  of  every 
reflecting  farmer. 

Few  persons  have  any  idea  of  the  depth  to  which  roots  will 
descend  in  favorable  situations.  Tlie  fibrils  of  a  wheat  kernel 
have  been  found  more  than  thirty  inches  below  the  surface — 
those  of  red  clover,  Indian  com,  and  the  Swedish  turnip,  five 
feet — and  of  sanfoin  and  lucem,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet! 
And  long  after  they  have  become  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
they  can  be  detected  by  the  microscope,  pushing  themselves 
away  from  the  light  No  one  needs  be  told  the  object  of  these 
subterranean  journeys.  It  b  the  constant  effort  of  the  good 
gardener  to  facilitate  this  wonderful  operation  of  nature;  he 
digs  and  trenches  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  and 
he  finds  himself  repaid  by  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  Surely 
this  is  as  important  for  the  farmer  as  for  the  gardener.  By  the 
frequent  use  of  the  common  plough  under  "  the  skimming  sys- 
tem," as  it  has  been  aptly  called,  the  pressure  of  the  sole,  and 
the  treading  of  the  team  and  driver,  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  I 


There  is  no  man  so  oontemptible  bat  in  distress  requires  pityi 
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farrow  a  hard  crust,  which  is  with  difficulty  penetrated  by  the 
delicate  spongioles  at  the  ends  of  the  roots.  Sometimes  this 
substratum  is  naturallj  so  hard  that  it  receives  the  expressive 
name  of  ''an  iron  pan."  Let  this  hard  bed  be  broken  up  by 
the  plough,  so  that  the  plants  can  have  an  extended  foraging- 
ground,  and  an  increased  crop  will  generally  be  the  result. 

We  have  said  that  another  beneOt  of  subsoiling  is  that  of  ad- 
mitting the  sterile  substratum  to  the  meliorating  influences  of 
the  atmosphere.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  principles 
of  husbandry.  Experiment  has  shown  that  air  contains  a  very 
large  per  centage  of  the  constituents  of  vegetable  growth.  By 
subsoiling,  these,  or  a  large  portion  of  th^^m,  will  be  absorbed 
by  the  loose  earth,  and  carefully  treasured  up  for  the  growing 
plant.  And  moreover,  it  is  found  that  the  free  circulation  of 
the  air  renders  available,  by  certain  chemical  changes  which 
we  have  not  time  to  explain,  many  ferti  izing  gases  that 
might  otherwise  lie  dormant  for  centuries.  Admitting  that  this 
circulation  is  in  proportion  to  the  lightness  of  the  soil,  it  then 
follows  that  the  bene6t  derived  by  the  crop  from  this  cause  will 
be  proportionably  increased. 

A  thorough  drainage  is  sometimes  secured  by  subsoiKng.  We 
shall  not  state  in  this  connection  the  respective  advantages  of 
draining  wet  and  marshy  land ;  we  have  only  to  inquire  how  far 
it  may  be  effected  by  the  use  of  the  subsoil  plough.  Where 
the  share  can  break  thfough  a  thin  stratum  Qf  retentive  clay, 
underlaid  by  one  of  a  more  porous  character,  so  that  the  surface 
water  may  escape,  the  most  beneflcial  results  will  probably  fol- 
low. A  barren  and  unpromising  spot  has  thereby  frequently 
become  fertile  and  easy  of  cultivation.  Sometimes,  however, 
subsoiling  has  been  of  decided  injury,  in  rousing  the  thirsty  sand 
or  gravel,  to  absorb  all  the  moisture  and  soluble  manures  of  the 
surface  soil.  Land  of  this  description  ought  to  be  kept  in  wood 
or  permanent  pasture,  as  under  the  most  careful  managehient  it 
is  ever  ungrateful.  And  where  the  substratum  of  clay  reaches 
far  below  the  share,  under-draining  ought  to  be  6r8t  employed. 
After  this  b  done,  the  subsoil  plough  may  be  used  with 
profit. 

Subsoiling  secures  a  supply  of  heat  and  moisture  for  the 
plant.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  in  time  of  drought  the  veg- 
etation of  a  garden  will  be  much  more  vigoroas  than  that  in  the 
adjacent  field.  This  is  mainly  owing  to  the  greater  looseness  of 
the  soil.  A  single  instance  in  illustration  will  suffice.  Mr.  C. 
N.  Bement,  the  distinguished  agriculturist,  some  years  since 
subsoiled  several  strips  of  a  sandy  knoll,  which  he  planted  with 
Indian  com.      In  the  dry  summer  that  followed,  the  com  of 
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Rather  suffer  wrong  than  enter  into  a  lawsuit  with  a  neighbor. 
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those  strips  was  greea  and  flourishing,  while  that  on  the  other 
portions  of  the  lot  was  almost  burned  up  with  the  beat ;  and  ai 
har^'est,  Oie  difference  in  the  yield  was  not  less  remarkable.  ' 

These  are  the  immediate  benefits  that  the  farmer  will  derive 
from  subsoiling,  which  has  in  many  instances  caused  a  gain  in 
the  crop  of  thirty  or  forty,  to  even  more  than  fifty  per  cent. 
One  thing  more  remains  to  be  noticed  in  the  present  chapter ; 
we  mean  the  constant  improvement  of  the  subsml.  The  minute 
particles  of  the  surface  and  subsoils  are  gradually  mixed  to- 
gether ;  the  natural  resources  of  the  ground  are  wakened  into 
life  by  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  ;  the  thread-like  web  of 
roots  with  which  it  is  filled  decay  when  the  plant  dies  or  is  re- 
moved ;  and  in  time,  the  sterile,  unprofitable  substratum  becomes 
a  valuable  loam  of  great  depth  and  fertility. 

Nature  works  not  without  a  law ; 
Oft  truly  beyond  mao*8  research; 
And,  those  who  win  her  treasures  ridii 
Must  toil,  nor  heed  their  own  oo«ceitiL 
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INDIAN  CORN,  OB  UAIZE 

The  fruitful  maiie,  in  verdant  vistas  reai'd. 
Its  spire  majestic,  to  the  playful  breeae 
Spreading  its  loosely-waving  panides^  while  low 
The  purple  anthers  bending  o*er  to  kiss 
Hie  silken,  tasseVd  styles,  delight  the  eye 
or  watchful  Oeies. 
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It  has  not  heen  determined  of  what  country  this  valuable 
1 1  grain  is  a  native.  It  is  usually  attributed  to  America,  where  it 
«  I  was  cultivated  by  the  aborigines  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  ; 
I  I  but  no  botanist  has  hitherto  found  it  growing  wild  in  any  part 
of  this  continent ;  and  most  certainly  it  does  not  so  exist  m  any 
portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  It  is  also  certain 
llmt  its  culture  did  not  attract  notice  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  the 
north  of  Africa,  till  after  the  voyage  of  Columbus.  It  was  un- 
known to  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  it  is  not 
mentioned  by  the  earlier  travelers  who  visited  China,  India, 


He  is  not  poor  that  hath  not  much,  but  he  who  would  have  more. 


toward  the  south ;  the  kidnej  bean  does  the  eame  oouree ;  while 
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and  otlier  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  who  were  rerj  minute 
In  describing  the  productions  of  the  countries  which  thej  vis- 
ited. Others,  again*  have  attributed  its  origin  to  the  western 
coast  of  Africa. 

This  phmt  belongs  to  the  Cereal  family,  being  neither  nH>re 
nor  less  than  a  gigantic  grass.  It  is  annual  and  herbace</us. 
The  root  is  fibrous ;  the  stems  rise  to  the  height  of  from  four 
to  ten  feet,  and,  like  others  of  the  faroilj,  are  furnished  with 
knots  at  intervals.  A  great  number  of  varieties  are  cultivated, 
differing  in  the  size,  hardness,  number,  and  color  of  the  grains, 
the  form  of  the  ears,  and,  what  is  very  important,  in  the  time 
required  to  bring  them  to  maturity.  The  grains,  in  some  varie- 
ties, are  violet  or  black ;  iil  others,  purple,  white,  or  variegated ; 
and  sometimes  grains  of  different  colors  are  found  on  the  same 
ear ;  but  the  usual  color  is  golden  yellow. 

Some  varieties  require  five  months  from  the  time  of  sprout- 
ing for  the  perfect  maturity  of  the  grains,  while  the  period  of 
six  weeks  is  sufficient  for  others.  Owing  to  this  circumstance, 
this  plant  can  be  cultivated  in  a  far  wider  range  of  climate  than 
any  other  species  of  grain,  not  only  throughout  the  tropical 
regions  of  the  globe,  but  in  the  most  northern  parts  of  the 
United  States ;  in  fine,  wherever  the  heat  of  summer  is  intense, 
though  it  may  be  of  short  duration.  It  b  usually  ranked  the 
third  grain  in  point  of  utility,  next  after  rice  and  wheat ;  but 
the  former  of  these  can  only  be  cultivated  in  the  warmer,  and 
the  latter  only  In  the  temperate  parts  of  the  earth. 

Indian  corn  is  now  raised  very  extensively,  not  only  in  Amer- 
ica, but  throughout  a  great  part  of  Asia  and  Afcica,  and  also 
in  several  countries  of  the  South  of  Europe,  as  in  Spain  and 
Italy.  In  many  of  the  provinces  of  France,  it  forms  almost 
exclusively  the  sustenance  of  the  inhabitants.  In  some  parts 
of  America,  two  crops  are  obtained  in  a  season ;  but,  as  it  is 
found  to  exhaust  the  soil  very  soon,  it  is  usually  planted  upon 
the  same  piece  of  ground  only  after  an  interval  of  five  or 
six  years.  It  succeeds  best  in  soils  which  are  light,  dry,  and 
rich. 

Tlie  usual  mode  of  planting  is  in  little  hillocks  wised  at  in- 
tervals throughout  the  field,  to  each  of  which  is  allotted  four  or 
five  grains.  These  last,  after  being  dipped  in  water,  will  sprout 
in  five  or  six  days.  Planting  must  be  deferred  till  after  the  sea- 
son of  frost,  as  that  will  cut  down  the  leaves,  if  not  destroy  the 
germ.  In  many  countries,  after  flowering,  the  tops  are  cut  off 
just  above  the  ears,  and  considered  excellent  fodder  for  cattle. 
In  other  places,  the  entire  stalk  is  allowed  to  remain  till  the  gmin 
is  nearly  ripe ;  when  the  whole  is  cut  near  the  ground,  and  put 
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CoDtentcDent  is  the  truest  riches,  and  covetousneas  the  greatest  poverty. 


io  whatever  direction  tliey  descend,  thej  all  instantly  turn 
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into  stacks,  each  one  designed  to  contain  about  a  bushel  of  the 
ears.  The  juices  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  stalk  pass  into  the 
gmin  till  it  is  fully  ripened.  The  succeeding  operation  is  to 
free  the  ears  from  the  husks,  which,  with  the  stalks,  are  pre- 
serred  for  the  feed  of  cattle  in  the  succeeding  season ;  and  the 
grain  upon  the  cobs  is  deposited  in  the  granary.  It  is  a  con- 
troverted point  among  agriculturists,  whether  it  is  best  to  cut 
uff  the  tops  of  the  stalits  in  the  manner  first  described,  or  to 
adopt  the  latter  mode.  The  former  gives  the  best  feed  for 
cattle ;  but  there  is  much  additional  labor.  Those  wIk)  prac- 
tice it  say,  also,  that  there  is  more  grain,  and  of  a  better  qual- 
ity. The  advocates  of  the  latter  process  affirm  that  the  con- 
trary is  true,  so  far  as  the  quantity  of  grain  is  at  issue.  We 
have,  in  different  years,  pursued  both  courses,  but  without 
making  nice  comparisons  that  would  enable  us  to  add  our  au- 
thority either  way. 

The  green  stems  and  leaves  abound  in  nutritious  matter  for 
cattle,  and  in  some  countries  it  is  cultivated  solely  for  this  pur- 
pose, especially  after  the  early  crops  of  other  vegetables. 
When  designed  for  this  purpose,  the  seed  should  be  sown  broad- 
cast, or  very  thicklv  in  drills.  The  soil  should  be  made  rich ; 
and  the  quantity  of  fodder  fre<]^uent1y  obtained  is  almost  incred- 
ibly large.  It  may  be  cut  in  small  parcels,  and  dealt  out  daily 
as  needed.  If  given  to  cows,  it  will  make  their  miJk  abundant. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  best  and  most  economical  feed  for  that  pur- 
pose. Or,  it  may  be  cured  for  winter  use.  In  the  latter  case 
it  should  be  thoroughly  dried,  and  then  well  protected  against 
moisture. 

The  grain,  when  well  dried,  will  keep  for  several  ^ears,  and 
preserve  its  power  of  germination.  It  is  cooked  m  various 
ways,  and  forms  a  wholesome  and  substantial  aliment.  Domes- 
tic aninoLals  of  every  kind  are  also  extremely  fond  of  it.  Ac- 
cording to  Count  Rumford,  it  is,  next  to  wheat,  the  most  nutri- 
tions grain.  It  is  considered  as  too  stimulating  for  the  common 
food  of  cattle,  and  is  found  to  be  more  stimulating  than  any 
other  kind  of  bread  used  by  us.  Mixed  with  ire  mcM,  it  makes 
a  bread  extensively  used  in  New  England,  andf  by  those  accus- 
tomed to  it»  much  admired.  In  the  Receipts  on  Domestic  Econ- 
omy will  be  found  directions  for  cooking  it  in  the  most  approved 
methods.  Here  it  is  necessary  simply  to  state  facts  incidental 
to  its  use,  or  giving  its  historical  relations.  Mixed  with  water 
only,  it  makes  what  is  called  hasty-pudding,  a  palatable  article 
of  food,  and  deemed  worthy  of  being  made  tne  subject  of  a 
well-known  poem  by  Joel  Barlow.  Ground  coarse  and  boiled, 
it  forms  hominy,  which  is  so  great  a  favorite  at  the  South.     In 
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Ho  man  can  lay  himself  under  obligation  to  do  what  is  wrong. 


wndduAj  disappeared,  perished  on  the  top  of  Helvelljm ; 
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the  form  of  hulled  com,  or  samp,  the  whole  grams  furnish  a  dnh 
not  without  friends. 

The  value  of  the  com  crop  is  so  great  as  to  justify  alt  judi- 
cious efforts  to  augment  its  culture.  The  crop  of  1848  is  esti- ' 
mated  at  471,000,000  bushels;  that  is,  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  bushels  for  each  family.  This,  at  the  low  price  of  sixty- 1 
five  cents  to  the  bushel,  amounts  to  n>ore  than  three  hundred 
millions  of  dollars ;  from  a  single  branch  of  agricultuni]  invest- 
ment and  industry  in  a  single  year.  However,  its  culture  is  so 
well  understood,  that  it  is  superfluous  to  enter  into  a  diseussion. 
If  a  farmer  desires  to  raise  a  large  crop  instead  of  a  small  one, 
let  him  learn  the  secret  of  doing  it  from  neighbors  who  are  al- 
ready setting  him  the  example.  Give  the  land  good  tillage  and 
ample  supplies  of  manure,  and  the  object  will  be  reached. 

We  append  a  list  of  several  large  crops  of  corn : — 

Mr.  Wadsworth,  of  Durham,  Conn.,  in  the  year  1844,  raised 
a  crop  on  one  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground  at  the  rate  of  lol 
bushels  and  18  quarts  of  shelled  corn  per  acre. 

Mr.  Paschall  Morris,  near  Westchester,  Pa.,  hi  1845,  pro- 
duced ten  acres  which  averaged  101  bushels  and  3  pecks  per 
acre.  Mr.  George  W.  Williams,  of  Bourbon  Co.,  Ky.,  in  1840, 
raised  150}  bushels  per  acre.  Mr.  Young,  of  Kentucky,  in  1840, 
raised  over  190  bushels  per  acre. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Jones,  of  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1849,  ovw  195 
bushels  of  ears  per  acre,  at  a  net  profit  of  $40  12.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Cawford,  of  the  same  county,  and  in  the  same  year, 
raised  100}  bushels  of  shelled  com  per  acre. 

Mr.  Rufus  Beckwith,  of  Henrietta,  N.  Y.,  in  1844,  raised  126 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre.  Mr.  Jabei  Burroughs,  of 
Chatauque  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1846,  obtained  a  premium  for  a  crop 
of  114  bushels  and  82  pounds  of  shelled  corn  per  acre. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  near  New  York  city,  raised  over 
118  bushels  per  acre.  Mr.  B.  Butler,  of  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y., 
in  1831,  raised  140  bushels  from  one  acre. 

Mr.  Leonard  Hill,  in  1823,  received  the  premium  from  the 
Plymouth  (Mass.)  Agricultural  Society,  for  a  crop  of  139  bushels 
of  shelled  com  per  acre. 

The  Messrs.  Pratt,  of  Eaton,  N.  Y.,  obtained,  in  1822,  fron 
3  acres,  a  crop  of  517}  busheU,  or  1 72 i bushels  per  acre;  and 
in  1823,  from  4  acres,  680  bushels,  or  170  bushels  per  acre. 

The  Ohio  Cultivator  states  that  John  Loughry,  of  Adams  Co., 
raised  1500  bushels  of  shelled  corn  on  eleven  acres,  or  136 J 
bushels  per  acre  for  the  whole  field. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  Messrs.  Amasa  Turner  and  Seth  Jef- 
ferson, of  Mantua,  Ohio,  published  a  certificate  that  they  had 
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Virtue  is  like  precious  odors,  roost  fragrant  by  \mag  cnuthad. 


the  night ;  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the 
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measared  the  shelled  corn  raised  on  one  acre  belonging  to  Mr. 
Seth  Harmon,  and  found  it  to  he  108  bushels  and  21  quarts. 

In  1835»  Mr.  Asahel  Ren  wick,  Pickaway  Co.,  Ohio,  raised 
5600  bushels  on  forty  acres :  that  is,  140  bushels  to  the  acre ; 
and  in  1837,  a  planter  in  Clarke  County,  Kentucky,  on  40  acres, 
raised  3800  bushels. 

In  1840,  W.  Ingalls,  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  raised  164 
bushels  on  an  acre;  in  1841,  B.  Bradley*  Bloomfield,  N.  Y., 
raised  232  bushels  on  two  acres ;  in  1842,  Samuel  Phelps,  Cay- 
uga, N.  Y.,  raised  122  bushels  on  an  acre;  in  the  same  year, 
W.  Wilcox,  Saratoga,  of  the  same  State,  raised  132  bushels  on 
an  acre;  and  in  1840,  J.  Myers,  Canton,  Ohio,  raised  1352 
bushels  on  seven  acres. 

In  1823,  Joseph  Evans,  Washington  County,  Pa.,  raised  580 
buhhels  on  five  acres ;  in  1823,  B.  Bartlett,  Eaton,  N.  Y.,  raised 
174  bushels  on  an  acre;  in  1825,  Mr.  Wiimarth,  Taunton,  Mass., 
raised  142  bushels  on  an  acre;  in  1839,  R.  Lamprey,  Moulton- 
borough,  N.  H.,  raised  131  bushels  on  an  acre;  and  in  the  same 
year,  P.  P.  Pillsbury,  Tuf ton  borough,  N.  H.,  raised  130  bush- 
els on  an  acre. 

The  corn-house  fill  d,  the  harvest  home, 
l%e  invited  neighbon  to  the  hunking  oome ; 
A  frolic  scene,  where  work,  and  mirth,  and  play, 
Uaite  their  diarais,  to  chaee  the  hours  away. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  CULTURE  OF  WHEAT. 

Scenes  mast  be  beautiful,  which,  daily  view*d, 
Please  daily,  and  whose  novelty  Burvi%'es 
Long  knowledge  and  the  scrutiny  of  years. 

Amono  the  diflerent  kinds  of  grain  which  form  the  principal' 
nutriment  of  the  civilized  world,  and  to  the  culture  of  which 
civilization  is  even  attributed,  by  ancient  and  modern  writers, 
the  £rsi  rank  b  universally  conceded  to  wheat.  It  is  now  cul- 
tivated in  almost  all  temperate  climates,  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  in  all  the  provinces  of  China,  in  Natolia,  Syria, 
Persia,  and  other  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  in  the  north  of  Afri- 
ca, aod  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  United  States,  and 
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It  is  a  great  lesson  of  morality  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves. 
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4W        ?HT8IOLO0Y   AND   CULTURE   OF  WHEAT. 

even  in  the  extreme  southern  parts  of  South  America.     The 
plant  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  grasses. 

Tlie  culture  of  whe»it,  from  time  iraraemorial,  and  in  different 
soiU  and  climates^  has  produced  numerous  varieties,  which  in 
some  instances  have  even  been  roistakeo  for  distinct  epecies. 
Linnaeus  comprehended  all  the  different  varieties  of  wheat  |  | 
known  in  his  day  under  six  species ;  but  modern  botanists  enu- 
merate about  thirty  species^  and  some  hundreds  of  subvarieties 
brought  into  existence  by  continued  cultivation.  It  has  been 
well  observed,  that  for  mere  practical  purposes,  it  is  sufficient  to 
have  two  general  classes,  namely,  white  and  red,  and  the  varie- 
ties distinguished  by  their  spikelets,  as  the  smooth  or  bearded, 
the  woody-chaffed  and  the  hairy-chaffed*  There  are  some  va- 
rieties characterized  also  as  spring  or  winter  wheats,  though 
these  are  frequently  apt  to  lose  their  distinguishing  characters, 
and  to  accommodate  their  habits  to  the  season  in  which  they 
are  sown. 

And  some  botanists  have  divided  wheats  into  diflRerent  species, 
from  some  marked  peculiarity  in  their  formation.    There  are,  it 
!  is  certain,  three  varieties  in  their  hypothesis  so  different  in  ap- 
.  peanince  that  they  claim  peculiar  attention.     These  are  the  hard 
or  flint  wheats,  the  soft  wheats,  ftn()  the  Polish  wheats.    The 
hard  wheats  are  the  produce  of  warm  climates,  such  as  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  Barbary.     The  soft  wheats  grow  in  the  northern 
'  parts  of  Europe.     The  Polish  wheats  grow  in  the  country  from 
;  which  they  derive  their  name,  and  are  also  hard  #heat8.     It  is 
from  their  external  form  that  they  are  distinguished  from  other 
i  kinds.    The  hard  wheats  have  a  compact  seed  nearly  transpa- 
rent, which,  when  bitten  through,  breaks  short,  and  shows  a  very 
white  flour  within.     The  soft  wheats  have  an  opaque  coat  or 
skin,  and  which,  when  first  reaped,  gives  way  readily  to  the 
pressure  of  the  finger  and  thumb.     These  wheats  require  to  be 
well  dried  and  hardened  before  they  can  conveniently  be  ground 
into  flour.    Polish  wheat  has  a  chaff  much  longer  than  the  seed, 
which  is  large,  oblong,  hard,  and  cylindrical  m  shape.     It  is  a 
delicate  spring  wheat,  and  not  very  productive ;  hence,  it  has 
only  been  occasionally  cultivated  by  way  of  experiment. 

Wheat  succeeds  best  when  treated  as  a  bieanial,  though  it 
does  not  remain  above  one  year  in  the  ground.  Provided  the 
soil  is  well  prepared  and  dry,  and  the  seed  is  sown  in  time, 
the  plants  do  not  sttffer  from  the  greaUst  cold,  especially  if  the 
ground  is  covered  with  6now«  It  has  been  recommended  tbat 
it  be  sown  more  deeply  than  it  usually  is,  partly  for  its  proteo* 
lion  against  its  winter  exposure.  'Featherstonhaugh,  in  bis 
essay  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Rural  Economy,  has 
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There  ia  nothing  men  are  more  deficient  in  than  kncuwing  their  own  charaderL 


mother  immediateljr  quitted  the  pasture  in  which  she  wm 


gi%'en  8ome  curiona  facts  favorable  to  this  recominendalion.  He 
says  a  grain  of  wheat,  wb.en  put  into  the  ground  at  the  depth 
of  three  inches,  undergoes  the  following  transformations:  As 
soon  as  the  farinaceous  noatter  which  envelopes  the  frame  of  the 
joung  plant  is  softened  into  a  milky  state,  a  germis  pushed  out» 
and  at  the  bottom  of  that  germ  small  roots  soon  follow.  The 
roots  are  gathering  strength*  whilst  the  germ,  by  the  aid  of  the 
milky  fluid,  is  shooting  upward  ;  and  when  the  milk  is  exhausted, 
the  roots  are  in  activity,  and  are  collecting  nourishment  for  the 
plant  from  the  soil  itself.  This  is  analogous  to  the  weaning  of 
young  animals,  which  are  not  abfmdoned  oy  the  mother  till  they 
can  provide  for  themselves. 

But,  says  he,  the  care  of  nature  does  ^t  end  here ;  when  the 
germ  has  fairly  got  above  the  surface;  ana  become  a  plant,  a  set 
of  upper  roots  are  thrown  out,  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  which  search  all  the  superficial  parts  of  the  soil  with 
the  same  activity  as  the  under  roots  search  the  lower  parts ; 
and  that  part  of  the  germ  whichiCeparates  the  two  sets  of  roots 
is  now  become  the  channel,  ihr^mgh  which  the  lower  roots  sup- 
ply the  plant  with  the  nourishiCient  they  have  collected.  What 
an  admirable  contrivance  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  the  .plant ! 
Two  distinct  sets  of  roots  serve,  in  the  first  place,  to  fix  the 
plant  firmly  in  the  ground,  and  to  collect  nourishment  from 
every  quarter.  The  upper  roots  are  appositely  situated  to 
receive  all  the  nourishment  that  comes  naturally  from  the  at- 
mosphere, or  artificially  as  manure,  to  the  surface ;  and  serve 
the  further  purpose  of  being  the  base  of  new  stems,  which  are 
tillered  up,  and  so  greatly  increase  the  productiveness  of  the 
plant.  A  bushel  of  wheat,  weighing  sixty- two  pounds,  con- 
tains five  hundred  and  fifty  thou^nd  kernels. 

Animal  substances  are  the  best  manure  for  wheat,  as  contain- 
ing much  gluten  ;  and  next  in  importance  is  lime,  as  tendinis  to 
the  same  effect  by  chemical « combinations.  Wheat  yields  a 
greater  proportion  of  flour  than  any  other  grain,  ^pd  is  also 
more  nutritive.  Gluten  is  so  essential  an  ingredient  in  bread, 
that  fermentation  cannot  go  on  without  it ;  hence  its  inferiority 
in  wet  seasons,  and  when  the  wheat  is*  blighted  or  Jill  ripened; 
and  hence  the  advantage  of  having  a  stock  of  old  grain.  Wheat 
starch  is  made  by  steeping  it,  and  afterward  beating  it  in 
hempen  iMigs.  The  mucilage  b^ing  thus  mixed  with  the  water, 
produces  the  acetous  fermentation,  and  die  weak  acid  thus 
formed  renders  the  mucilage  white.  After  settling,  the  precip- 
itate is  repeatedly  washed,  and  then  put  into  square  caVes  for 
drying. 

The  straw  of  wheat,  from  dry,  chalky  lands,  is  manufactured 
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A  ooutented  mind  is  of  more  worth  than  all  the  treasures  of  both  the  Indies. 


renewing ;  bo  that  the  same  man  of  to-day  has  not  an 
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into  hats.  Lesrhorn  hats  are  made  from  a  bearded  Tariety  of 
wheat,  not  unhke  rye,  raised  on  poor,  sandy  soils,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Arno,  between  Leghorn  and  Florence,  expressly  for  this 
manufacture.  It  does  not  grow  above  eighteen  inches  in  height, 
is  pulled  green,  and  bleached  like  flax,  on  the  gravely  bed  of 
the  river.  The  straws  are  not  split,  which  render  the  plait  *3 
tougher  and  more  durable. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  quantity  of  wheat  raised  in  the 
United  SUites  in  1848,  is  over  one  hundred  millions  of  bushels.  Z 
Allowing  five  bushels  to  the  barrel,  the  wheat  of  that  year  in  § 
this  country  yields  twenty  millions  of  barrels  of  flour;  that  is,  % 
a  barrel,  or  thereabouts,  for  each  individual — ^infants  and  chil-  ^ 
dren,  as  well  as  adults;  and  of  course  two-thirds  of  a  pound 
nearly  each  day  for  each  of  these  individuals.  Or  it  would  § 
allow  about  seven  barrels  to  each  family.  However,  when  it  is 
considered  how  much  of  inferior  bread  stuflfs  is  used  by  a  lai^ 
portion  of  the  people,  it  is  easy  to  make  an  estimate,  what  pro- 
portion of  our  wheat  flour  might  be  exported  to  enrich  the  na- 
tion. And  if  one  hundred  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  are  now 
raised  in  a  year,  how  easy  would  it  be  to  raiae  five  hundred 
millions  1 

llieM  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  Ooo4 

Almighty,  thine  this  universal  firmme. 

Thus  wondroQs  fiiir :  thyself  how  wondrons  then  1 

Unspeakable  1  who  sitt'st  above  the  heavens. 

To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 

In  these  thy  lowest  works ;  yet  these  declare 

Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine. 


Time,  patience,  and  industry,  are  the  three  great  masters  of  the  world. 


allj  changing  by  a  niceljr  balanced  alternation  ofdecaj 
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BYF^ITS  CULTURE  AND  USE 

TniUi,  tho*  anmetimes  dad  *S 

In  painfol  lustre,  jet  is  always  welcome,  i. 

Difar  as  the  light  that  shows  the  larking  rock:  § 

Tis  tlie  fair  star,  that  ne*er  unto  the  main  S 
Descending,  leads  ns  safe  through  stormy  life. 

s 

Rti,  with  respect  to  its  mode  of  cultivation,  resembles  wheat ;  S 
but  it  can  be  grown  on  inferior  soils,  and  with  less  culture  and 
manure.     It  differs  from  wheat  in  this,  that  while  wheat  affects 
a  stiff,  tenacious  soil,  rye  succeeds  best  on  a  light  and  sandy 

soil.     It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Europe,  forming  the  mnin  S 

part  of  the  bread  corn  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  part  of  Oer-  ^ 

many,  Poland,  Russia,  Switzerland,  and  fither  countries.     Even  g 

in  more  than  half  of  France,  rye  bread,  either  pure  or  mixed  *o^ 

with  wheat,  in  equal  proportions,  is  the  only  kind  to  be  pro-  S 

cured.     Rye  bread  is  not  so  nutritious  as  wheat,  but  has  more  ^ 
flavor.     The  farina,  or  meal,  differs  from  that  of  the  latter,  in 
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^     conuiining  a  mucn  smaiier  proporuon  oi  giuien.  n 

g  Rye  may  be  sown  in  autumn,  or  it  may  be  sown  in  spring ;  J* 
and  this  circumstance  affects,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  cerelia,  ^ 
the  habits  of  ripening  of  the  plant.  When  sown  in  autumn,  it  6* 
is  termed  winter  rye ;  and  when  sown  in  spring,  spring  rye.  S 
I  The  winter  rye  is  sown  in  autumn  at  the  same  time  as  wheat;  ^ 
S  the  spring  rye  with  the  oats,  or  as  early  in  spring  as  the  weather  S 
'^  will  allow.  Rye  shoots  in  the  ear  sooner  than  wheat,  and  ripens 
earlier.  It  stands  drought  better  than  wheat,  but  is  more 
liable  to  suffer  injury  from  wetness.  It  is  a  hardier  plant  than  ^ 
^  wheat,  and  less  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects  and  oiseases.  i 
^  Rye  is  in  various  countries  sown  mixed  with  wheat,  llie  S* 
^  mixture  is  termed  meslin  in  England ;  and  the  two  kinds,  when 
^  sown  together,  ripen  at  the  same  time.  Tlie  bread  of  rye  is  S 
J  dark,  sweet,  and  nutritious,  though  in  the  latter  property  it  is  s 
inferior  to  that  made  from  wheat.  Mixed  in  certain  propor- 
tions with  wheat,  it  makes  a  palatable  and  wholesome  article  of 
food. 

Next  to  wheat,  rye  may  be  said  to  contain  the  largest  amount 
of  nutritive  matter  of  any  of  the  cultivated  cereals.  It  contains 
an  aromatic  substance,  which  seems  to  adhere  more  particularly 

Civility  is  a  kind  of  charm  that  attraeto  the  love  of  mil  men. 


alooe.    Tbe  lamb  tacks,  the  chicken  pecks,  and  the  neatlliig 
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412  RYB— ITS    CULTURE    AND    USE. 

to  the  husk,  since  that  agreeable  taste  and  smell,  peculiar  to  rye 
bread,  are  not  perceptible  in  that  which  is  made  of  rye  flour 
that  has  been  passed  through  a  very  fine  bolting-cloth.  The 
smell,  as  well  as  the  bkckish  hue,  may  be  restored  by  means  of  a 
decoction  of  rye-bran,  in  warm  water,  used  in  making  the  dough.  S* 
This  substance  appears  to  facilitate  digestion,  and  has  a  pecu- 
liarly strengthening,  refreshing,  and  beneficial  effect  upon  the  3 
animal  frame.  ^ 

All  soils  containing  an  excessive  proportion  of  sand,  and  which  ^ 
are  not  too  much  exposed  to  humidity,  will  be  found  to  bear  "s 
better  crops  of  rye  than  any  other  kind  of  ffrain.  It  exhausts 
land  much  less  than  wheat.  And  as  it  yields  a  larger  quantity 
of  straw  than  any  other,  it  will,  if  the  straw  is  reduced  to  ma- 
nure, restore  a  larger  portion  of  the  nutriment  which  it  has 
absorbed  than  any  other. 

Rye  rises  to  a  greater  height  than  wheat,  and  produces  a  tbin-    | 
ner  stem,  but  a  greater  weight  of  straw.    The  straw  is  hard,    Z 
wiry,  and  little  valued  for  fodder,  unless  cut  fine,  and  mixed    • 
with  ground  grain.    But  it  is  used  for  manufacturing  straw  hatei 
and  lor  collars  for  hofses.     It  is  also  used  in  the  making  of 
brick,  and  is  an  excellent  material  for  thatching  cottages,  barqsy 
and  sheds.     When  it  is  designed  for  hats,  it  should  be  sowa  very 
thick,  cut  green,  and  bleached  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

Rainy,  damp,  or  very  windy  weather,  occurring  about  the 
flowering  season,  has  a  pernicious  influence  on  rye.  Occasional 
showers  do  it  no  harm,  even  when  they  are  tolerably  frequent, 
provided  that  there  are  a  few  hours  of  warm,  Bunny  weather, 
between  each  ;  for  during  rain  the  rye  closes  up  its  valves,  and 
when  the  sun  afterward  comes  out,  the  anthers  sprinff  up  so 
vigorously  that  tbe  pollen  from  the  stamens  covers  tke  field 
like  a  thick  cloud.  But,  during  continuous  rains,  the  anthers 
undergo  an  alteration  in  the  valves,  and  rot ;  or,  at  any  rate, 
impregnation  does  not  take  place ;  or  if  it  does,  the  embryo  of 
the  grain  is  putrefied  and  losk  It  is  thus  that  the  disease  termed 
the  spur  or  ergot  of  rye  b  engendered,  and  that  curious, 
.blackish,  violet-colored  excrescence  formed,  which  is  so  well 
known,  and  of  itself  appears  to  be  of  no  importance,  but  when 
swallowed  in  large  quantities,  and  especially  while  fresh,  has 
occasioned  dangerous  and  mortal  diseases  in  both  men  and 
animals. 

Rye  has  been  much  used  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  in  this 
country,  for  the  distillation  of  intoxicating  drinks.  A  more 
wicked  perversion  of  an  article  designed  for  animal  sustenance, 
to  the  destruction  of  human  life,  cannot  be  adduced.  It  would 
b^  well  for  those  engaged  in  collecting  tecnperance  statistics. 
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It  is  for  youQg  mea  to  gather  knowledge*  aad  for  all  meo  to  use  it 


the  ocean :  the  magnet  operates  upon  iron,  whaterer  be 
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to  notice  this  subject,  in  their  labors.    The  result  would  be  a 
startling  one.  ^ 

The  starlight  dews  g- 

All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instill,  ^ 

Weeping  themselves  away,  till  they  infuse 
Deep  into  nature*8  breast,  the  spirit  of  her  hues. 


THE  OLD  FAMILIAR  FARM-HOUSE, 

BY  MRS.  LOOMia 

Trb  old  familiar  farm-house  is  falling  to  decay, 

And  those  who  were  its  inmates  have  long  since  passed  away ;      s 

Yet  round  it  fondly  lingers  full  many  a  vision  bright 

Of  childhood's  sunny  moments,  so  fraught  with  pure  delight. 

o. 
The  old  familiar  farm-house  I    Its  lofty,  ancient  trees,  3 

Which  catch  the  earliest  sunlight,  and  wave  in  every  breeze,  || 

Like  sentinels  are  standing,  their  lonely  watch  to  keep,  g 

While  he  whose  fingers  (rained  them  has  sunk  in  death's  long  S* 

sleep.  g 

The  old  familiar  farm-house !    Its  garden  once  was  fair, 
I  With  many  a  blooming  floweret ;  but  weeds  are  rankling  there, 
And  tangled  vines,  neglected,  o'er  broken  arbors  cling. 
And  from  their  matted  foliage  the  household  robins  sing. 

The  old  familiar  farm-house !    Alas  I  'tis  desolate ! 
No  words  of  cheering  welcome  the  wearied  traveler  greet. 
And  from  its  ample  hearth-stone  there  comes  no  voice  of  glee. 
No  gush  of  childish  laughter,  no  song  of  melody. 

The  old  familiar  farm-house !    It  wakens  memory's  spell, 
And  tells  of  by-gone  pleasures,  remembered,  oh,  how  well ! 
And  though  'tis  now  deserted,  and  will  soon  in  ruins  lie. 
Sweet  visions  round  it  cluster  that  cannot  fade  and  die. 
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If  length  of  days  be  thy  portion,  make  it  not  thy  expectation. 
85* 


determinate  teriee  both  of  inclinatiuns  aod  of  antipathies,  atronglj 


CULTURE  AND  USE  OF  BARLEY. 

§  Soft  roll  yoar  ineente,  herb»,  and  fruits,  and  flowers, 

i  In  mingled  clouds  to  Him,  whose  sun  exalts, 

C  Whose  breath  perfumes  you,  and  whose  pencil  paints. 
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Barlst,  like  most  other  grains,  has  been  known  from  time 

immemorial.     It  has  a  thick  spike ;  the  calix,  hu>k,  and  (lower 

Ave  like  those  of  wheat  or  rje,  but  the  awns  are  rough  ;  the  seed 

J     is  swelling  in  the  middle,  and  for  the  most  part  ends  in  a  short 

3     point,  to  which  the  husks  are  closely  united.     Barley  is  an  an- 

t*    nual  plant ;  but,  like  wheat,  it  may  be  sown  in  autumn,  and 

then  it  acquires  the  habit  of  later  ripening,  and  is  termed  winter 

barley. 

I         Barley  naturally  ripens  early,  and  therefore  may  be  sown  in 

tf     the  month  of  May ;  but  the  usual  period  is  April.     Ordinarily, 

the  sooner  in  spring,  the  better ;  for  the  earlier  it  can  be  sown, 

J     the  produce  in  the  grain  is  more  ceKain,  though  the  bulk  of  the 

straw  will  be  less.     When  the  period  of  harvest  arrives,  barley 

must  be  allowed  to  be  sufficiently  ripe,  but  not  to  become  what 

is  termed  dead  ripe.     It  may  be  cut  either  with  the  scythe  or 

*|)    the  sickle. 

Barley  is  evidently  a  native  of  warm  climates ;  for  in  a  moist 
•^  atmosphere  it  is  observed  to  degenerate,  whether  it  may  be  neg- 
lected or  grown  on  poor  soil.  We  have  the  best  authority  for 
its  having  been  cultivated  in  Syria  more  than  three  thousand 
years  ago.  Therefore,  it  is  probable  that  part  of  the  world  may 
^  t  be  fixed  on  as  its  native  soil.  We  find  that  the  Romans  obtained 
ff  barley  from  Egypt,  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  and  Spain.  The 
diseases  of  barley  are  not  so  numerous  or  fatal  as  thT>se  of 
wheatf 
.g  Barley  is  eitensively  cultivated  in  most  European  countries, 
and  in  the  tempenite  districts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  product 
^  of  the  United  States,  in  1847,  was  toward  Ax  millions  of  bushels. 
Between  the  tropics,  at  an  elevation  of  three  or  four  thousand 
feet,  it  may  be  raised,  but  the  crops  are  small.  In  Sp^iin  and 
Sicily,  it  produces  two  crops  in  the  year.  In  Great  Britain,  it 
is  extensively  cultivated,  and  has  been  for  a  long  period.  The 
principal  use  of  barley  in  England  and  America  is  for  making 
beer ;  in  some  parts  of  the  European  continent,  horses  are  fed 
with  it,  and  in  other  p^rts  poor  people  make  bread  of  it.     In 

If  persons  wibh  to  live  easy  and  prosper,  let  them  mind  their  own  businesa 
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Scotland,  barley  is  the  common  ingredient  for  broths.  Pearl 
barley  and  French  barley  are  barley  freed  from  the  husks  by 
means  of  a  mill ;  the  distinction  between  the  two  being,  that  pearl 
barley  is  reduced  to  the  size  of  small  shot,  all  but  the  heart  of 
the  grain  being  ground  away. 

Barley  is  said  to  contain  65  per  cent,  of  nutritive  matter ; 
wheat  78  per  cent.  A  bushel  of  barley  weighing  50  pounds, 
will  therefore  contain  82  pounds  of  nutriment :  while  a  bushel 
of  wheat  weighing  60  pounds,  contains  47  pounds  of  nutriment ; 
and  oats,  weighing  40  pounds,  contain  24  pounds  nutritive  mat- 
ter :  so  that  the  comparative  value  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats, 
in  feeding  cattle,  may  be  represented  by  47,  32,  and  24,  the 
measure  being  the  same.  Experiments  on  which  this  calcula- 
tion is  founded,  were  carefully  made  by  Einhof,  and  confirmed 
on  a  large  scale  by  Thaer,  at  his  establishment  at  Mogelin,  the 
account  of  the  results  being  accurately  kept. 

When  barley  is  used  for  beer,  it  is  previously  made  into.what 
is  termed  malt.  To  understand  the  process  of  malting,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  the  germination  of  grasses  and 
grains  before  the  young  plant  is  produced,  the  fecula  of  the  seed 
16  changed  by  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  earth  into  su^ar  and 
mucilage.  Malting  grain  is  only  an  artificial  mode  of  effecting  this 
object.  The  gram  is  steeped  in  cold  water  during  a  certain  pe- 
riod ;  the  water  is  then  allowed  to  drain  off,  and  the  grain  is 
spread  out  on  a  floor.  The  mass  gradually  heats,  the  rootlets 
Htart,  and  the  plumula  begins  to  grow.  When  this  has  grown 
to  a  certain  extent  within  the  grain,  the  further  germination  is 
checked  by  exposing  the  grain  on  a  kiln,  heated  by  fire  to  such 
a  degree  as  will  extinguish  the  vitality  of  the  seed.  At  this 
period  it  is  found  that  the  starch  is,  in  a  great  measure,  converted 
into  saccharine  matter,  and  by  subsequent  fermentation,  or  distil- 
lation, either  beer  or  spirits  is  produced. 

Although  the  principal  use  of  barley  in  this  country  and 
England  is  for  beer,  it  may  be  applied  to  other  purposes.  It  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  best  kinds  of  food  for  fattening  hogs ;  giv- 
ing the  meat  an  improved  flavor  and  consistency ;  causing  it 
also  to  swell  in  the  process  of  cooking.  For  the  fattening  of 
poultry  it  is  highly  recommended ;  also,  for  food  of  horses,  es- 
pecially in  the  spring  of  the  year,  mixed  with  oats,  and  soaked 
in  water  till  it  begins  to  vegetate.  And  when  ground  and  mixed 
with  other  grain,  ii  is  advantageously  used  in  fattening  horned 
cattle.  In  Germany,  barley  is  ground  and  formed  into  cakes 
fur  the  feed  of  horses.  In  traveling  in  that  country,  it  is  no 
unusual  thing  to  see  the  driver  himself  take  a  8lice  of  the  loaf. 
It  is  also  used,  as  before  remarked,  for  cheap  bread,  by  the 
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No  man  has  a  thorough  taste  of  prosperity  to  whom  adversity  never  happeood. 


throogfa  life,  and  lire  in  distinct  fiuniliM  with  their  odpring. 
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poorer  classes.  It  is  not  deficient  in  nutriment,  but  is  dark  col- 
ored and  of  strong  taste.  It  is,  moreover,  of  value  for  medici- 
nal purposes.  It  b  recommended,  when  made  into  gruel ;  being 
pleasant,  emollient,  and  cooling ;  and  the  water  in  which  it  has 
been  soaked,  to  be  mixed  with  nitre  in  fevers. 

Barley  may  be  sown  broad-cast,  or  in  rows,  giving  it  a  single 
turn  of  the  harrow  after  the  drill  machine,  and  just  a  sufficient 
number  of  harrowings  to  cover  the  seed  in  the  case  of  broad- 
cast sowing.  It  is  always  beneficial  to  roll  this  species  of  crop. 
The  operation  of  rolling  may  take  place  either  immediaielj 
after  the  harrowing,  or  after  the  plants  are  above  ground. 

The  seeds  of  clovers  and  grasses  are  also  sown  with  barley  as 
with  wheat.  They  may  be  sown  either  at  the  time  at  which  the 
barley  is  sown,  or  when  the  plants  are  above  ground.  If  at  the 
same  time  with  the  barley,  the  seeds  are  sown  just  previous  to 
the  last  turn  of  the  harrow ;  or  they  may  be  sown  after  the 
land  is  harrowed,  and  covered  by  the  roller  alone.  When  the 
grass  seeds  cannot  be  sown  at  the  same  time  with  the  barley, 
they  are  to  be  covered,  when  the  time  of  sowing  them  arrives, 
by  the  roller  alone,  without  the  harrow. 

All  species  of  barley  require  a  light,  rich,  loamy  soil,  which 
retains  moisture,  without,  however,  suffering  from  damp ;  a  soil 
which  contains  from  fifty  to  sixty -five  parts  in  a  hundred  of  sand, 
and  the  rest  chiefly  clay.  If,  having  the  former  of  these  propor- 
tions, it  be  situated  in  a  dry  position/ and  *bavinsp  the  latter,  in  a 
moist  one,  it  will  be  rendered  still  more  adapted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  barley.  Thb  kind  of  grain,  however,  thrives  wonderfully 
well  on  more  clayey  or  stiffer  soils,  where  there  is  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  humus  to  prevent  the  land  from  being  too  tenacious ; 
in  short,  on  land  which  may  be  classed  among  good  wheat 
grounds. 

Nature  has  made  nothing  so  base,  M  can 
Read  some  iojitruction  to  the  wisest  man. 
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It  matters  not  from  what  stock  we  are  descended  so  long  as  we  have  merit 


into  it     At  fint  it  was  greatl/  agiUtvd.    Tben  it  drew 
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CULTURE  AND  USE  OF  OATS 

» 

WKo  can  paiDt 
Like  Nature  t    Can  imagination  boast 
Amid  its  gaj  creation^  hues  like  hers  I 
Or  can  it  mix  them  with  that  matchlera  skill  t 
And  looe  them  in  each  other,  as  appears 
In  every  bud  that  blows! 


Thb  oat  18  the  natural  inbabitant  of  cold  latitudes.  It  desren- 
eratea  in  the  wanner  parts  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  in  lower 
latitudes  disappears  from  culiivation.  It  is,  of  all  tbe  cereal 
grasses,  that  which  is  most  easily  cultivated, -growing  less,  indeed, 
as  all  such  plants  do,  on  the  better  soils,  but  suited  to  every 
kind,  from  peat  to  the  lighter  soils  and  clay. 

Tbe  produce  of  oats  varies  greatly  with  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  the  mode  of  management.  Thirty  or  forty  bushels  may  be 
reckoned  a  fair  average  crop.  Twenty-five  bushels  is  a  small 
or  bad  crop.  In  countries  where  the  culture  of  oats  is  particu- 
larly regarded,  sixty  bushels,  and  sometimes  more,  are  obtained 
from  the  acre.  Oats  vary  in  weight  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five 
pounds  to  the  bushel.  The  produce  in  flour  is  generally  esti- 
mated in  the  proportion  of  eight  to  fourteen ;  that  is,  fourteen 
pounds  of  grain,  giving  eight  pounds  of  meal ;  the  proportional 
quantity  of  meal,  nowever,  increasing  as  the  oats  are  heavier. 

Oats,  ground  into  a  coarse  meal,  form  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  food  of  laborers  and  persons  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life 
in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  north  of  England.  The  meal  is 
simply  stirred  into  boiling  water  with  a  little  salt,  until  it  be- 
comes of  the  consistence  of  hasty  pudding ;  it  is  then  called  por- 
ridge, or  stirabout ;  and  when  eaten  with  milk  or  treacle,  makes 
a  wholesome  and  palatable  food.  It  is  sometimes  mixed  with 
the  thin  liquor  of  boiled  meat,  or  the  water  in  which  cabbnges 
or  kale  have  been  boiled.  When  made  into  dough  with  water, 
and  baked  on  an  iron  plate  in  thin  cakes,  it  makes  a  bread  which 
is  very  palatable  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  it,  and  who 
often  prefer  it  to  wheat  bread. 

Tlie  principal  consumption  of  oats  is  for  the  feeding  of  horses^ 
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to  ivbich  purpose  thej  are  eminently  adapted.  In  the  pnietioe 
of  the  farm,  it  is  good  policy  to  reserre  the  Tight  grains  for  the 
feeding  of  the  horses,  and  the  heavier  for  seed  and  for  sale.  Tlie 
practice  prevails  in  some  places,  not  to  thrash  oats  to  be  vsed 
by  horses  kept  on  the  farm  where  raised  ;  but  to  be  eaten  with 
the  straw,  tlM  latter  being  cat  6ne  by  a  maehine.  This  prac- 
tice is  a  good  one,  piovided  the  proper  quantity  can  be  given  to 
each  horse.  Horses  will  masticate  the  grain  better  in  the  chaff 
than  if  taken  into  the  month  alone.  Besides,  the  straw  is  saved, 
and  thus  used,  is  reckoned  a  wliolesome  aliment.  Possiblvr 
however,  too  much  time  would  be  required  in  this  way  for  the 
feeding  of  horses  that  are  wanted  for  constant  labor.  In  this 
case  it  is  better  to  give  them  thrashed  oats,  mixed  with  hay  cut 
6ne.  When  hay  is  dear,  it  is  often  found  economical  to  increiise 
the  quantity,  and  use  less  of  hay.  The  calculation  is  easily 
made  when  it  is  known  that  one  pdund  of  oats  is  equal  to  two 
pounds  of  the  best  hay. 

The  soil  for  oats  may  be  of  any  kind  whatever,  provided  H  be 
sufficiently  dry.  This  grain  has  such  vigorous  organs  that  thej 
can  dissolve  and  appropriate  nutritious  particles  which  would 
be  of  no  use  to  any  other  kind  of  com.  Tbey  even  appear  capa- 
ble of  dissolving  insoluble  acid  humus.  They  will  grow  on  the 
most  tenacious,  cold,  or  clayey  soils,  as  well  as  on  poor,  gravely 
land,  where  nothing  else  will  vegetate.  They  suffer  from  unfa- 
vorable, inclement  weather,  but  recover  much  sooner  than  bar- 
ley, when  the  weather  begins  to  improve.  On  newly-broken 
upland,  or  on  marshy  ground,  oats  may  be  cultivated  for  sev- 
eral consecutive  years,  and  the  produce  will  often  go  on  increas- 
ing until  the  third  or  the  fourth  year ;  while  a  crop  of  any  other 
grain  would  exhaust  the  soil  at  once,  if  not  immeaiately  amelio- 
rated. The  reason  of  this,  probably,  is,  that  oats  appropriate 
to  their  nourishment  every  particle  which  the  soil  will  yield,  and 
which  would  not  be  dissolved  by  tther  plants  without  the  aid  of 
time  and  tillage.  Oats,  when  cultivated  on  a  fertile  soil,  never- 
theless, are  much  more  profitable. 

Loudon,  in  his  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture,  observes,  that 
when  oatmeal  is  sufficiently  diluted  with  any  sort  of  liquid,  it  is 
known  to  be  laxative,  aperient,  wholesome,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  strengthening  food,  for  those  engaged  in  hard  labor.  En- 
gineers, who  superintend  the  excavation  of  canals,  have  assured 
the  reporter,  that  those  laborers  who  lived  entirely  on  oatmenl 
and  milk,  did  a  third  more  work  than  those  who  used  butchers* 
meat  and  ardent  spirits.  All  of  the  former  saved  money,  while 
many  of  the  latter  involved  themselves  in  debt.  As  this  sort  of 
work  is  done  by  the  piece,  it  affords  a  fair  comparison,  not  only 


Suspicion  is  do  less  an  enemy  to  human  virtue  than  to  hnppioess. 


«iy  upon  the  floor  of  the  garrvt  or  open  cbMnber,  and 
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of  tli€  wholesomeness  of  oalmeal,  in  promotiog  kaaldi*  bi^  its 
power  in  smppljing  physic*l  vigor  for  labor. 


^  Lifo*a  briers  and  roses— its  gladuess  aad  gloQQi»<» 

g  Do  tbey  vaiitsh  together  ff    Oh— no  1 

The  flowers  we  pluck,  aad  eondeiiee  tlMir  yf"^^ 

i  1  The  weeds  to  the  deseii  we  threw. 
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I  CULTURE  OF  BUCKWHEAT. 


Where  can  I  journey  to  your  secret  spriagi^ 
^  Eternal  Nature  t    Onward  still  I  prass^ 

Q  Follow  thy  windiegs  sttU,  yet  sigh  for  Bcva. 


I  BucKWHSAT  k  a  plant  known  in  almoat  every  part  of  the 

«  world.     In  China,  Japan,  and  Russia,  it  forms  a  very  consider- 

I'  »bl«  portion  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants ;  it  is  likewise  eaten    g- 

t  in  Switzerlaod  and  the  souttjern  parts  of  France;  and  in  Flan-    ^ 

I  ders  it  is  a  considerable  branch  of  husbandry.     It  has  been    g, 

I  known  in  Europe  at  least  from  the  time  of  the  Crusades.    Oe-   4 

i  rard    speaks  of  it  as  cultivated  in  England  about  the  year    5 

iT  1597.     It  was  brought  into  Europe  from  the  nortbero  part  of  •^ 

s  Asia.                                                                                                 5* 

>*  The  common  buckwheat  bears  white  flowers,  tinged  with  red.    g'- 

I  Its  stem  is  full  of  knots,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  two  feet  or    ^ 

"^  more.     It  is  said  that  twenty  branches  or  stems  will  som^mes 

S  lise  from  a  single  seed.    The  flowers  are  in  bunches,  at  the  end 

I  of  the  branches,  and  are  succeeded  by  black,  angular  seeds.    The 

,c  plant  is  of  rapid  growth,  continues  to  flower  looff,  and  bears  at 

1  the  same  time  flowers  and  ripened  seeds.    The  blossoms  may  be 

;c  used  for  dying  a  brown  color,  and  bees  are  so  fond  of  them  that 

J  the  grain,  in  some  places,  is  cultivated  mainly  to  furnish  these 

•  little  industrious  creatures  with  the  materials  /or  making  honey. 
These  flowers  impart  to  the  honey  a  peculiar  flavor,  not  by  any 
means  disagreeable ;  but,  it  also  gives  it  a  color  darker  than  that 
made  from  cloven 
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Captions  people  create  trouble  for  themselves  by  troubling  others. 
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Buckwheat  thrives  well  in  almost  any  kind  of  dry  soi],  eren 
those  of  the  poorest  description,  in  most  amble  districts  it  is 
sown  on  the  inferior  sorts  of  land ;  as,  when  cultivated  on  the 
richer  kinds  of  soil,  it  is  found  to  run  too  much  to  straw.  Of 
course,  the  lighter  soils  are  adapted  to  it.  On  this  account  it  is 
extensively  cultivated.  Besides,  the  labor  in  its  culture  is  tri- 
fling. And  what  is  not  less  material,  the  period  in  compleUng 
its  growth  is  very  short.  If  sown  in  midsummer,  it  usually  has 
full  time  for  attaining  maturity.  It  is  most  susceptible  to  cold ; 
and  the  slightest  hour  frost  will  destroy  it. 

The  success  of  buckwheat  is  remarkably  affected  by  the 
weather  to  which  it  is  exposed,  in  the  several  stages  of  its  growth ; 
in  this  respect  it  is  more  susceptible  than  any  other  kind  of 
grain.  It  requires  dry  weather  immediately  after  sowing,  and 
springs  up  during  the  time  of  the  greatest  drought ;  but  after 
putting  forth  its  third  leaf,  it  requires  rain  in  order  that  its  leaves 
may  be  developed  before  the  appearance  of  the  flower,  which 
soon  follows.  During  the  long  time  for  which  it  continues  to 
flower,  it  requires  alternate  rain  and  sunshine  to  facilitate  its 
growth,  and  enable  the  flowers  to  set.  The  flowers  drop  off 
during  thunder-storms,  or  even  on  the  occurrence  of  electric 
phenomena,  unaccompanied  by  rain.  Buckwh&it  is  also  incapa- 
ble of  withstanding  violent  easterly  winds,  which  cause  it  to 
wither  before  its  flowers  are  set.  After  flowering,  the  plant 
again  requires  dry  weather,  to  bring  all  its  seed  to  maturity  at 
the  same  time,  and  ensure  an  early  harvest. 

It  will  be  perceived,  therefore,  that  the  success  of  buckwheat 
is  very  precarious.  It  depends  not  only  on  the  general  state  of 
the  weather,  throughout  the  season,  but  also  on  the  particular 
time  which  may  have  been  chosen  for  sowing.  A  week  earlier, 
or  a  week  later,  often  makes  a  very  great  difference.  Many, 
hence,  to  make  sure  of  their  buckwheat  crop,  sow  it  in  three  or 
four  separate  portions,  and  at  different  times.  The  seed  should 
be  simply  covered  up  with  the  harrow.  It  is  said  that  the  roller 
is  found  injurious  to  it. 

The  ripening  of  the  ffrain  is  very  unequal ;  for  the  plant  is 
continually  flowering  and  setting.  We  must,  therefore,  cut  it  at 
the  same  time  the  greatest  quantity  of  grain  is  ripe.  It  some- 
times happens  that  the  fii-st  flowers  do  not  set,  or  that  they 
produce  nothing  but  barren  seeds,  destitute  of  farina,  while  those 
that  come  out  later  yield  better  seed.  But  the  grain  will  ripen, 
and  even  the  flowers  set,  while  the  crop  is  lying  on  the  groutid, 
after  cutting,  especiHlly  if  niin  fall.  This  occurrence,  therefore, 
is  considered  favomblc.  Extraordinary  crops,  amounting  to 
twenty  bushels  per  acre,  are  but  very  rarely  obtained. 
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Complain  not  of  the  shortn<)!i9  of  life,  but  employ  thy  time  us^efuDy. 


of  our  Miperiora,  if  w«  have  aoy ;  tfae  pity  of  our  equals ; 
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The  fteeds  of  the  buckwheat  may  be  given  advantageously  to 
horses,  to  poultry,  and  to  hogs.  The  external  part  of  them 
being  nibbed  off,  by  a  coarse  grinding,  they  may  be  used  for 
human  food  ]ike  rice.  Tliey  may  also  be  converted  into  flour. 
And,  in  shoK,  there  is  no  purpose  for  which  the  grain  of  the  ce- 
real grasses  can  be  used,  to  which  the  farina  of  buckwheat  may 
not  be  applied.  But,  though  the  flour  is  white  and  wholesome, 
it  is  comparatively  deficient  in  gluten,  and  so  does  not  undergo 
the  nx^edful  fermentation,  like  wheat ;  for  which  reason  it  is  gen- 
erally made  into  small  cakes.  These  cakes  are  highly  relished 
by  nearly  all  who  have  eaten  them  ;  and,  in  some  districts  of  our 
country,  where  the  grain  is  raised  in  large  quantities,  they  con- 
stitute, in  the  winter  season,  an  important  part  of  the  food  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  quality  of  the  cakes  depends  much  on  the 
manner  of  cooking  them. 

The  stem  of  buckwheat,  when  grreen,  seems  to  be  nourishing, 
but  when  dried  it  is  hai-d,  and  not  readily  eaten  by  any  kind  of 
animals.  This,  and  the  little  comparative  quantity  of  fodder 
produced,  are  the  principal  objections  to  the  extension  of  its  cul- 
ture ;  for,  if  the  grain  fail,  and  the  straw  is  of  little  value,  the 
labor  of  cultivation  is  nearly  lost.  Nevertheless,  from  the  facility 
with  which  the  plant  is  grown,  and  this  on  soils  low  in  the  scale 
of  fertility,  its  cultivation  might  be  more  general  than  it  is,  espe- 
cially where  land  is  abundant.  In  the  Netherlands,  it  forms  a 
regular  part  of  the  rotation,  and  is  sown  on  all  soils  where  other 
grains  cannot  be  prepared  in  time. 

One  of  the  purposes  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  from  time 
immemorial,  and  for  which,  from  the  quickness  with  which  it 
grows,  it  seems  well  adapted,  is  the  ploughing  it  down  green, 
as  a  manure  for  the  land.  Farmers  who  have  made  trial  of  this 
practice,  speak  favorably  of  its  effects ;  and  cases  may,  doubt- 
less, be  conceived,  where  it  may  be  beneficially  adopted.  But, 
generally,  where  a  good  system  of  agriculture  is  established, 
and  where  a  proper  combination  of  the  practice  of  tillage  and 
feeding  live  stock  exists,  a  green  crop,  when  raised,  will  be  more 
advantageously  applied  to  the  feedmg  of  animals  in  the  first 
place,  and  then  the  manure,  which  the  consumption  of  it  pro- 
duces, applied  to  the  ground. 

The  product  of  buckwheat  in  the  United  States,  for  1847,  has 
been  estimated  at  twelve  millions  of  bushels,  or  a  little  less ; 
and  more  than  half  of  the  amount  was  raised  in  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  It  is  said  that  in  Ohio  the 
kernels  have  grown  far  larger  than  elsewhere  known,  and 
that  the  product  upon  the  acre  has  been  proportionably  larger. 
\yhether  this  was  the  result  of  some  contingent  circumstances. 
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Coostaut  serenity  of  miod  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  clear  coDscieooe. 
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or  of  some  perniAnent  adapution  of  Ihe  soil  and  cfimale  la  the 
gram,  baa  nol  been  detarmined. 

Hew afl  jtm  care*  are  (tone ; 

Ii«ftTe  the  last  labors  to  the  parent  sno; 
^  BietHtath  the  genial  smiles  the  well-dre$i^d  Ile1(l» 

3  When  autamD  callsi  a  plenteoaa  crop  shall  j^iekL 


CULTURE  AND  USE  OF  RICE 

The  treee  aia  dothad  with  leavea,  the  fields  with  pum, 
the  Uoesoais  Mow,  the  birds  ea  bushes  uag^ 
And  aatora  aeeoniplished  all  the  eptfag. 
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If  an  estimate  trere  to  be  made  of  the  rehithre  importanee  of 
vegetable  productions  ra  the  support  of  human  life,  the  nee 
plant  might  be  placed  in  the  first  grade.  Its  culture  has  altered 
materially  the  face  of  the  globe  and  the  destiny  of  nations. 
For  this  purpose  immense  districts  of  country  hare  been  re- 
claimed that  would  otherwise  have  remained  worthless.  It  has 
been  supposed,  too,  that  to  this  grain  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos  | 
owe  their  early  civiliaatbn.  A  vast  population,  almost  snrpans- 
ing  credibility,  in  those  and  surrounding  countries,  is  now  de- 
pendent on  the  rice  crops;  and  when  these  Ikil,  thousands 
perish  of  hunger. 

The  culm  of  rice  is  from  one  to  six  feet  in  height,  annunl, 
erect,  simple,  round,  and  jointed ;  the  leaves  are  large,  firm, 
and  pointed ;  arising  from  very  long,  cylindricat,  and  finely 
striated  sheaths ;  the  flowers  are  disposed  in  a  hirge  and  beau- 
tiful panicle,  sonoewhat  resembling  that  of  the  oat.  The  seeds 
are  white  and  oblong,  but  vary  in  size  and  form  in  the  nunter- 
ous  varieties,  which  may  be  classed  in  two  general  divisions : 
the  mountain  rice,  which  grows  in  dry,  eteVated  soils ;  and  the  g 
marshy,  which  is  sown  in  Tow,  swampy  districts.  lUce  can  be 
profitably  cultivated  only  in  warm  climates,  nit  hough  it  has 
been  in  a  measure  acclimated  to  districts  of  Germany ;  and 
smHll  parcels  have  been  raised  in  the  neighborhood  of  Annap- 
polis,  Maryland.  And  a  crop  has  been  obtained,  even  as  far 
north  as  England,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Thames.  These 
cases  are  mere  exceptions,  however,  to  the  natural  habits  of  the 


Concession  Is  no  humiliatioii,  nor  admissioo  of  error  any  diigraccL 


own  creations.    The  wealth  of  the  merdiant  arises  from  profits 
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|)t;int,  And  furnish  no  g;round  for  an  opinion  in  favor  of  its  cul- 
tivation in  high  latitudes. 

The  Chinese  obtain  two  crops  a  year  from  the  sama  ground » 
and  cultivate  it  in  this  way  from  generation  to  generation  on  the 
same  soil,  and  without  any  other  manure  than  the  mud  depos- 
ited from  the  water  of  the  river  used  in  overflowing  it.  After 
the  waters  of  the  inundation  have  withdrawn,  a  few  days  are 
allowed  for  the  mud  to  become  partially  dry  ;  then  a  smalt  spot 
is  enclosed  by  an  embankment,  lightly  ploughed  and  harrowed, 
and  the  grain,  previously  steeped  in  dung  diluted  with  animaT 
water,  is  then  sown  very  thickly  on  it.  A  thin  sheet  of  water 
is  immediately  brought  over  it,  either  by  a  stream  or  the  chain 
pump.  In  the  mean  time,  other  spaces  are  being  prepared  in 
a  similar  manner  for  planting.  When  the  plants  are  six  or 
seven  inches  high,  they  are  transpTsnted  in  furrows  made  by 
ilie  plough,  so  as  to  stand  about  a  foot  apart  every  way.  The 
water  is  th^n  brought  over  them,  and  kept  on  till  the  crop  be- 
gins to  ripen,  when  it  is  withheld  ;  so  timt  when  the  harvest 
arrives,  the  field  is  quite  dry.  In  Jnpan,  Ceylon,  and  Java, 
aquatic  rice  is  cultivated  nearly  in  the  same  way. 

Aqtiattc  rice  is  cultivated  by  the  Chinese,  even  in  the  midst 
of  rivers  and  lakes/by  means  of  rafts  made  of  bamboo,  and 
covered  with  earth.  Mountain  rice  is  cultivated  on  the  moun* 
tains  of  the  eastern  islands  and  of  Cochin-China,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  our  barley ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is 
planted  at  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season,  and  reaped 
at  the  beginning  Af  the  dry  season,  and  also  that  these  moun- 
tains receive  from  the  atmosphere  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
mrasture  than  lower  districts.  There  is  a  kind  of  rice  hardy 
enough  to  gi'ow  on  the  edge  of  the  Himalaya  snows,  and  which 
may  probably,  at  some  future  time,  prove  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  northern  climates. 

As  an  article  of  diet»  rice  has  been  extolled  as  superior  to 
almost  every  other  vegetable.  Large  quantities  are  annually 
imported  into  Europe,  and  it  is  highly  esteemed  in  puddings 
and  numerous  other  culinary  preparations.  On  account  of  its^ 
being  destitute  of  gluten,  it  cnnnot  be  made  into  bread,  like 
wheat.  Indeed,  on  account  of  its  excellence  and  cheapness,  it 
claims  attention  as  a  general  article  of  sustenance  for  the  poorer 
classes  of  society;  as  it  is  well  known,  that  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  rice,  slowly  boiled,  will  yield  more  than  a  pound  of 
solid  nutritive  food.  However,  it  is  found  that,  in  Europe,  the 
poor  constantly  reject  the  use  of  rice  when  potatoes  are  to  be 
had ;  and,  in  truth,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  so  well  adapted  to 
European  constitutions  as  that  root. 
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CMrtMiM,  mutofttty  aidiaiiged,  are  material  ii^redients  in  firiendship. 


himself  found  three  eggi  which,  protected  from  the  artioa  of 
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The  culture  of  rice  is  an  important  branch  of  agricultural 

'attention  in  some  of  the  southern  portions  of  the  United  States. 
In  1847  it  is  estimated  that  there  were  raised  there  over  one 
hundred  million  pounds.  Tlie  value  of  it  cannot  be  less  than 
three  millions  of  dollars — ^probablj  more.  About  three-fourths 
of  this  was  produced  in  the  State  of  South  Can>lina. 

Dr.  Cartwright  says,  the  best  rice  lands  of  South  Carolina 
are  valued  at  five  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  while  the  best  cot- 
ton lands  sell  for  a  tenth  part  of  that  sum ;  proving  that  rice  is 
more  profitable  than  cotton.  The  profits  of  a  crop  should  not 
so  much  be  reckoned  by.  the  yield  per  acre,  as  the  number  of 
acres  a  laborer  can  till.  Afier  tlie  land  is  properly  prepared  for 
inundation,  by  leveling,  ditching,  and  embankments,  a  single  in- 
dividual can  grow  almost  an  indefinite  number  of  pounds.  Rice, 
says  he,  no  doubt,  is  ultimately  destined  to  supersede  cotton,  in 
a  large  portion  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 

The  system  of  cultivation  on  the  rice  hinds  of  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi, according  to  this  gentleman,  is  to  sow  the  rice  broad-cast, 
about  as  thick  as  wheat  is  sown  at  the  North.  A  light  harrow, 
with  many  teelh,  is  then  passed  over  it ;  the  flrround  having  been 

•  well  ploughed  and  prepared  by  ditches  and  embankments,  for 
inundation  at  will.  It  is  generally  sown  in  March.  Immedi- 
ately after  sowing,  the  water  is  let  on,  so  as  barely  to  cover  the 
ground.  The  water  is  withdrawn  on  the  second,  third,  or  fourth 
day,  or  as  soon  as  the  grain  begins  to  swell.  The  rice  \ery  soon 
after  comes  up,  and  grows  finely.  When  it  has  attained  about 
three  inches  in  height,  the  water  is  again  let  on  ;  the  top  leaves 
being  left  a  little  above  the  water.  Complete  immersion  would 
kill  the  plant.     A  fortnight  previous  to  harvest,  the  water  is 

i drawn  off,  to  give  the  stalks  strength,  and  to  dry  the  ground, 

;for  the  convenience  of  the  reapers. 

<     Another  mode  of  culture  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Bordley. 

'The  ground  is  first  prepared,  by  ploughing,  ditches,  and  em- 

,biinkments.  Then  the  seed  is  sown  in  drills,  about  twenty- 
seven  inches  apart.  At  proper  times  irrigation  Uikes  place,  as 
in  the  other  case,  partly  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  vegetation, 

'and  partly  to  destroy  the  weeds.  So  far  as  the  latter  is  not  ac- 
complished by  the  water,  it  is  to  be  done  by  ploughing  between 
the  rows,  by  the  use  of  the  hoe,  and  by  hand- weeding.     He 

'adds,  that  the  stalks  of  rice  are  a  good  substitute  for  hay,  being 

■green  when  the  grtun  is  ripened  sufficiently  for  harvest. 

Tlie  land  was  beautiful — 
Fair  roue  the  spires,  and  gay  the  buildings  were, 
And  rich  the  plains,  like  dreams  of  blessed  islet; 

I  But  I  heard  my  country's  muxic  breathe, 

!  I  sigh'd  to  be  among  her  wilds  again  I 
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I     Good  men  are  masters  of  their  pleasures;  the  bad  are  their  slaves. 


but  osuallj  in  the  elephant,  which,  at  the  same  time, 


CULTURE  AND  HISTORY  OF  COTTON. 

Full  ample  the  domiDions  of  the  suo  1 
Full  glorious  to  behold  1  how  far,  how  wide. 
The  matchless  monarch  from  his  flaming  throne^ 
Lavish  of  lustre,  throws  his  beams  about  him, 
Farther  and  farther  than  a  thought  can  fly, 
And  feeds  his  planets  with  eternal  fires  t 

In  the  whole  range  of  Natural  History,  naught  is  to  be  found 
more  interesting  to  the  general  student  than  the  pliysiulogy,  the 
culture,  and  the  history  of  cotton.  Here  the  philosopher  may 
discover  an  element  in  political  economy  that  has  resolved  wealth 
and  society  into  new  combinations.  If  this  element  could  now 
be  stricken  out  of  existence,  the  whole  world,  as  it  were,  would 
change  its  aspect.  Cities  and  villages,  and  wide  rural  districts, 
would  disappear,  as  if  sunk  by  an  earthquake,  leaving  nothing 
in  their  place  but  deep  chasms,  perhaps  as  incapable  of  sustain- 
ing animal  life  as  the  Dead  Sea ;  their  once  busy  inhabitants 
driven  away  in  starvation,  or  submerged  in  the  putrid  waters ! 
To  the  agriculturist  this  subject  imparts  the  most  lively  in- 
terest 

Cotton  is  cultivated  in  the  East  and  the  West  Indies ;  in  North 
and  South  America ;  in  £gjpt ;  and,  indeed,  in  most  parts  of 
the  civilized  world,  where  the  climate  is  sufficiently  warm.  Con- 
sidering its  value,  it  is  surpnsing  that  it  is  even  no  more  cultivated 
than  it  is-— especially  as  the  process  is  so  simple,  and  suitable  lo- 
calities so  abundant.  It  is  an  annual,  and  if  permitted  to  retain 
all  its  vegetable  developments,  attains  a  considerable  height.  It 
has  leaveti  of  a  bright  green  color,  marked  with  brownish  veins, 
and  each  divided  into  five  lobes.  The  flowers  have  only  one 
petal  in  five  segments,  with  a  short  tube,  and  are  white  or  of  a 
pale  yellow  color,  with  five  red  spots  at  the  bottom. 

In  the  cotton  plantations,  the  ground  is  regularly  laid  out,  and 
the  holes  are  made  for  the  seeds,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  to 
thirty-six  inches  apart,  according  to  the  richness  of  the  soil.  In 
each  of  these  several  seeds  are  dropped,  though  all  are  not  suf- 
fered to  grow,  the  weaker  ones  bemg  pulled  up  as  soon  as  the 
planter  can  discover  which  will  thrive  the  best ;  so  that  only 
two  or  three  are  left  in  each  spot.    Aa  these  grow,  they  are 
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Imitate  the  dove  in  innoeence,  and  the  serpent  in  wisdom. 
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and  even  lions,  to  his  chariot  wheels,  should  iieTer 
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pruned,  so  as  to  yield  the  greatest  supposable  amount  of  fruit, 
as  cotton  is  called.  To  do  this  in  the  best  manner,  experience 
is  required,  as  in  the  culture  of  grapes  or  anj  other  fruit. 

The  cotton  pods  are  somewhat  tiiangular  in  shape,  and  have 
each  three  cells.  These,  when  ripe,  burst  open,  and  disclose 
their  snow-white  and  yellowish  contents,  in  the  midst  of  which 
are  contained  the  seeds,  in  shape  resembling  the  seeds  of  grapes, 
but  larger.  The  cotton  thus  exposed  to  view,  on  the  bursting 
of  the  pods,  appears  like  snow- balls.  The  cotton-fields  of  the 
South,  when  fully  in  a  flourishing  state,  exhibit  an  appearance 
which  cannot  fail  to  delight  the  lovers  of  natural  scenery.  As 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  may  be  seen  a  combined  assemblage  of 
vegetable  beauty,  and  undulating  like  the  waves  of  a  quiet  ocean. 
Amidst  the  green  foliage,  all  the  varied  hues  of  the  flowers  are 
constantly  changing  their  reflections,  almost  like  the  presenta- 
tions of  the  revolving  kaleidoscope.  Scarcely  does  the  spectator 
know  at  which  moment  he  is  most  enraptured.  He  may  assume 
and  occupy  some  point  of  observation  for  weeks,  but  the  soene 
is  always  new ;  each  day  exhibiting  new  tints  in  this  waving 
mass  of  leaves  and  flowers.  One  cannot  be  wearied  in  looking 
at  it.  If  in  a  measure  monotonous,  it  is  like  the  monotony  of 
the  Western  prairie,  with  its  thousands  of  natural  embellish- 
ments in  the  period  of  summer ;  or,  like  the  monotony  of  a  clear 
midnight  sky,  on  which  one  might  gaze  forever — indeed,  bewil- 
derad,  but  never  wearied. 

To  a  person  wholly  unused  to  Southern  scenery,  the  period  of 
cotton  harvest  will  impart  an  additional  feature  of  interest. 
We  are  no  advocates  for  human  slavery  in  any  form.  We  have 
seen  much  of  it,  both  mental  and  physical,  in  the  world,  all 
arouml  us — scarcely  do  we  know  which  is  the  greatest  evil,  or 
which  is  most  to  be  deprecated.  May  the  time  come,  when  all 
possessing  an  immortal  spirit  will  be  allowed  and  enabled  to 
exercise  the  freedom  which  was  once  man's  birthright!  But, 
if  we  caiinot  tell  which  of  these  two  kinds  of  slavery  is  most  to 
be  deprecated,  that  in  the  latter  there  are  occasional  hallucina- 
tions of  pleasure,  no  one  will  deny : — when  the  chains  of  bon- 
dage are  slightly  felt  by  those  who  wear  them,  and  are  faintly 
commiserated  by  those  who  witness  them.  This  will  often  ap- 
pear in  the  cotton  harvest.  It  would  require  more  gravity  than 
most  svmpathizera  can  command,  to  appear  very  sad  on  behold- 
ing a  few  dozen  negroes,  with  their  bags  and  baskets  of  cotton 
— the  one  black  as  ebony,  the  other  white  as  snow — making  a 
panorama  of  the  grotesque,  which  never  entered  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  painter  till  he  saw  the  reality.  The  poor  laborers 
certsiinly  seem  to  receive  an  impulse  from  the  spectacle  they 
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Never  do  that  by  Ibree  which  may  be  eflbotod  by  flur  neaat. 


■on,  she  replied  that  she  had  emlcavored  early  to  teach 
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assist  in  forming,  for  their  merry  notes  would*  indicnte  that  the 
woiid  Mround  them  belonired  to  no  one  but  themselves. 

The  fibres  of  cotton,  as  hH  know,  are  extremely  fine,  delicate, 
and  flexile.  When  examined  by  the  microscope,  they  are 
found  to  be  ratlier  flat,  and  two-edged  or  triangular.  llu*ir 
direction  is  not  straight,  but  contorted,  so  that  the  locks  can 
be  extended  or  drawn  out  without  violence  to  them.  The  two 
principal  kinds  of  cotton  found  in  the  United  States  are  the 
sea-island  and  the  upland.  The  former  is  the  most  valuable ; 
it  has  a  long,  fine  staple,  and  h  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  man- 
uf«ictare  of  the  finest  fabrics.  There  is,  however,  another  spe- 
cies, called  the  nankeen  cotton,  of  a  yellow  color,  which,  when 
manufactured,  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  beauty,  and  commands 
a  high  price.  The  cotton  raised  in  the  United  Sttites  in  1847 
was  estimated  at  1,041,500,000  pounds,  and  valued  at  seventy- 
three  millions  of  dollars.  In  1 834,  four  hundred  and  sixty  mil- 
lions ;  in  1831,  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  millions;  in  1821, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  millions;  in  1811,  eighty  millions;  in 
1801,  forty-eight  millions;  and  in  1701  only  two  millions  were 
niised.  80  rapid  has  been  the  increase  of  its  culture  in  our 
country. 

The  whole  process  of  manufacturing  cotton  has  been  so  im- 
proved of  late  years,  by  ingenious  machinery,  as  to  be  totally 
changed.  By  tliis  means  it  can  be  afforded  cheaper  at  the  mar- 
ket; a  much  larger  quantity  is  thus  disposed  of;  and  the  trade 
has  become  a  great  source  of  emolument,  while  it  aflt)rds  em- 
ployment to  large  masses  of  people.  The  English  are  able  even 
to  fetch  the  cotton  from  India,  work  it  up  into  muslins,  send  it 
back  again  all  that  way,  and  sell  it  in  Hindostan  cheaper  than 
the  natives  can  produce  it  on  the  spot.  The  spinning  of  cotton 
was  once  a  very  tedious  process ;  one  thread  at  a  time,  by  a 
pair  of  hands,  could  make  but  little  progress.  This  spinning  is 
now  performed  by  machinery,  in  a  manner  most  ingenious,  and, 
to  those  utiaecustomed  to  H,  very  surprising.  That  the  pliant 
fingers  should  be  superseded  and  excelled  by  a  pair  of  rollers, 
whirled  round  by  a  steam-engine,  or  a  body  of  water,  or  any 
other  inanimate  power,  seems  to  be  an  astonishing  efifort  of 
art. 

Of  the  amount  of  cotton  annually  manufactured,  the  following 
calculation  has  been  made.  All  such  calculations  must  of  course 
be  very  general ;  and,  although  defective  and  imperfect,  will 
con%'ey  impressions  approximating  to  the  reality.  Tlius,  it  is 
presumed  that  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  pounds  are 
manufactured  in  England  ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  in  the 
United  States;  eighty  millions  in  France;  two  hundred  and 
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Our  own  caprice  is  more  eztravAgaot  than  the  caprice  of  fortune. 


quake,  and  not  in  sileoee,  at  it  now  makes  its  appearance, 
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tifty  millions  in  India  and  China ;  twenty*6ve  millions  in  South 
America  and  Mexico ;  thirtj-five  in  Qermany ;  forty -five  in  Tur- 
key and  Africa ;  ten  in  Spain ;  twenty  in  Pinissia ;  and  the  re- 
mainder of  it  elsewhere.  About  two- thirds  raised  in  the  whole 
world  is  the  produce  of  the  United  States. 

The  history  of  the  growth  of  cotton  is  peculiarly  interesting. 
Although  it  was  found  in  this  country  when  discovered  by  the 
Spaniards,  the  culture  has  been  increased  only  at  a  moderate 
6  rate  till  within  a  moderate  length  of  time.  If  other  facts  were 
S  wanting,  the  amount  of  cotton  now  raised  in  this  country  would 
J|  sufficiently  show  the  enterprise  and  the  indomitable  energy  of 
^  the  Americans.  Its  use  has  been  known  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
g  which  we  have  written  memorials.  The  ancient  Egyptians  were 
-fi  familiar  with  it.  Herodotus  says  it  was  known  before  his  day. 
£    In  his  account  of  the  Indians,  he  says,  '*  They  possess  a  kind  of 

J-**  plant  which,  instead  of  fruit,  produces  a  wool  of  a  finer  and  bet- 
ter quality  than  that  of  sheep.  Of  this  they  make  their  clothes." 
Pliny,  in  his  description  of  the  island  of  Tyloa,  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  mentions  among  its  productions  certain  wool-bearing  trees, 
that  "  bear  a  fruit  like  a  gourd,  and  of  the  size  of  a  quince, 
which  bursting  when  it  is  ripe,  displays  a  ball  of  downy  wool, 
from  which  are  made  costly  garments  of  a  fabric  resembling 
linen."  And  we  have  authentic  accounts  that  the  article  was 
in  possession  of  the  Chinese  previous  to  the  thirteenth  century ; 
and  that,  on  ihe  ascension  of  the  Tartar  dynasty,  its  culture  for 
common  use  became  general.  Yet,  as  before  observed,  two- 
thirds  of  all  raised  in  the  known  world  is  now  the  produce  of 
our  own  countrymen. 

Can  man  conceive  beyond  what  Ood  caadol 
«   Nothing,  but  quite  impossible,  is  hard. 
He  summons  into  being,  with  like  ease, 
A  whole  creation,  and  a  single  grain. 
Speaks  he  the  word  f    A  thousand  worlds  are  bom  I 
A  thousand  worlds  1    There's  space  for  millions  mors  1 
And  in  what  space  can  his  great  fiat  fail  t 
Darts  not  his  glory  a  still  brighter  ray 
Tlie  less  is  left  to  Chaos! 
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Pride  hides  our  own  faults,  and  magni6ea  the  faults  of  others. 


mechanic,  the  artisan,  die  inTentor,  the  producer  ?    Far 
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CULTURE  AND  HISTORY  OF  TOBACCO. 

Oood  taste  and  nature  always  speak  the  same, 
For  wisdom  ever  echoes  nature's  voice. 

Our  first  knowledge  of  this  plant,  now  so  extensively  used, 
was  through  the  Spaniards,  about  ihe  year  1 560.  They  brought 
it  from  Tobago,  in  the  province  of  Yucatan,  from  which  place 
it  obtains  its  name.  The  derivation  here  given  has  been  dis- 
puted. It  may  not,  indeed,  be  correct ;  but  it  is  ceruiinly  pluu- 
Kible,  and  no  sound  argument  has  been  seen  against  it.  Till  a 
better  one  is  furnished,  we  shall  be  content  with  this.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh  introduced  it  into  England.  The  first  time  he 
smoked,  it  was  in  private ;  he  had  'called  his  servant  for  a  jug 
of  water ;  when  the  man  brought  it  in,  he  saw  the  smoke  com- 
ing out  of  his  master's  mouth,  and  naturally  supposing  he 
was  on  fire,  as  naturally  threw  the  jug  of  water  over  him,  to 
put  it  out.  Whether  this  anecdote  be  true  or  not,  is  immate- 
rial.    The  moral  of  it  is  the  same. 

Tlie  introduction  and  use  of  tobacco  form  a  singular  chapter 
in  the  history  of  mankind  ;  and  it  may  well  excite  astonishment, 
that  the  discovery  in  Ameiica  of  a  nauseous  and  poisonous 
weed,  of  an  acrid  taste  and  disagreeable  odor,  in  short,  who^e 
only  properties  are  deleterious,  should  have  had  so  great  an  in- 
fluence on  the  social  condition  of  all  nations;  that  it  should 
have  become  an  article  of  extensive  commerce ;  and  that  its 
culture  should  hare  spread  moi-e  rapidly  than  that  of  the  most 
useful  plants.  At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  to- 
bacco was  in  frequent  use  among  the  Indians,  and  the  practice 
of  smoking  was  common  to  almost  all  the  tribes ;  and  by  it 
they  pretended  to  cure  a  great  variety  of  diseases. 

Its  introduction  into  the  Eastern  continent  was  everywhere 
marked  with  ridicule  and  persecution.  A  book  was  written 
against  it  even  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  James  I. ;  and  per- 
haps a  hundred  others  of  the  same  character  were  published 
in  various  languages.  Pope  Urban  VIII.  excommunicated  all 
who  took  tobacco  in  churches ;  and  the  Empress  Elizabeth  also 
prohibited  the  use  of  it  in  churches.  In  Transylvania,  an  ordi- 
nance was  published,  in  16^0,  threatening  those  who  should 
plant  tobacco  with  the  confiscation  of  their  estates.  The  Grand- 
duke  of  Moscow,  and  the  King  of  Persia  forbade  its  use  under 
the  penalty  of  the  loss  of  the  nose,  or  even  of  death. 
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Pity  the  frailty  of  a  man,  but  propagate  not  an  evil  report  of  him. 


•pend  vithoat  earning,  who  cootuine  « itliout  producing! 
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CULTURE    AND    HISTORY    OF   TOBACCO. 


At  present,  the  aspect  of  affairs  is  ko  much  altered,  that  a]1 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  most  of  those  of  other  parts  of 
the  world,  derive  a  considerable  part  of  their  revenues  from 
tobacco.  It  having  been  introduced  into  England  by  Raleigh 
and  other  young  men  of  fashion,  its  use  rapidly  spread  in  thnt 
country,  as  it  previously  had  done  among  the  Portuguese,  Span- 
iards, and  French.  During  the  reign  of  George  Il[.,  the  prac- 
tice of  smoking,  which  had  previou.sly  been  exceedingly  preva- 
lent, went  out  of  fashion,  and  was  nearly  superseded,  among 
tiie  higher  and  middle  classes,  by  that  of  snuff-taking.  Lat- 
terly, however,  smoking  has  been  revived  in  that  country.  The 
practice  of  smoking  has  become  so  general,  especially  in  Hol- 
land and  Germany,  that  it  constitutes  a  daily  luxury  wiih  nearly 
all  the  peasantry  of  those  countries,  as  well  as  with  the  more 
indolent  and  wealthy  classes. 

Xobncco  is  a  powerful  narcotic,  and  also  a  strong  stimulant, 
and,  Uiken  internally,  even  in  small  doses,  it  pro\  as  powerfully 
emetic  and  cathartic.  The  oil  is  celebrated  for  its  extreme  viru- 
lence, and  when  applied  to  a  wound,  is  said,  by  Redi,  to  be  as 
fatHl  as  the  poison  of  a  viper.  The  decoction,  powder,  and 
Kmoke  are  used  in  agriculture  to  destroy  insects.  The  article 
is  not  only  used  for  smoking  and  chewing,  but  for  snuff.  In 
the  manufacture  of  the  latter,  various  matters  are  added  for 
giving  it  an  agreeable  scent;  and  hence  the  numerous  varieties 
of  snuff.  ' 

Virginia  has  been  famous  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  the 
tobacco  plant.  It  became  the  staple  of  that  province ;  but  it  is 
now  giving  way  to  a  much  wider  cultivation  of  wheat.  The 
tobacco  plant,  when  full  grown,  will  rise  to  six  feet  in  height. 
The  stem  is  pretty  straight,  rather  hairy  and  clammy.  The 
leaves  are  of  considerable  length,  of  a  yellow  green ;  those 
nearest  the  ground  are  the  largest,  but  they  make  the  coarsest 
tobacco.  As  the  plants  grow,  they  require  much  attention,  to 
keep  the  ground  between  the  rows  clear  from  weeds ;  and  to 
pull  off  all  the  lowest  and  coarsest  leaves  from  the  plant  itself, 
in  order  to  feed  more  fully  the  upper  ones.  This  laborious 
work  is  done  by  negroes.  When  the  leaf  turns  brown,  the 
plant  is  ripe.  The  plants,  as  they  ripen,  are  cut  down,  and  laid 
in  a  heap  to  heat;  after  which  they  are  hung  up  separately  to 
dry,  in  houses  built  on  purpose.  The  tobacco  of  Cuba,  for 
smoking,  is  the  best  raised.  Recently,  the  exporttition  of  cigars 
from  that  island  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  200,000  boxes  a 
year. 

It  is  stated  that  as  early  as  1615.  the  fields,  gardens,  streets, 
and  public  squares  of  Jamestown,  in  Virginia,  were  planted  with 
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Liberality  makes  friends  ^f  enemies;  pride  makes  enemies  of  friends. 
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tobacco,  which  was  used  as  a  currency  in  that,  as  well  as  many 
other  of  the  Southern  States.  As  a  sample  of  this,  in  1669,  by 
enactment  in  Virginity  the  crimes  of  adultery  and  fornication 
were  punished  by  a  fiae  of  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand 
pounas  of  tobacco.  For  the  thirty  years  preceding  1775,  the 
annual  export  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States  was  40,000,000 
pounds.  In  the  next  seven  years,  which  embraced  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  the  entire  export  was  86,000,000  of  pounds ;  but 
34,000,000  pounds  of  this  were  captured  by  the  British.  In  the 
three  succeeding  years  the  export  was  about  90,000,000  of 
pounds.  The  whole  crop  of  tobacco  in  the  United  States  in 
1847  is  estimated  at  a  little  over  220,000,000  pounds,  which,  at 
the  low  price  of  five  cents  the  pound,  amounts  to  the  sum  of 
•11,000,000. 

But  all  the  tobacco  raised  in  the  United  States  is  by  no  means 
exported.  .And  from  the  following  estimate  of  its  consumption 
with  us,  it  appears  that  we  are  not  satisfied  in  using  that  which 
we  raise,  but  actually  import  it.  Thus,  in  the  year  1S34,  the 
value  of  tobacco  used  in  the  United  States  was  supposed  to.be 
•16.000,000,  of  which  •9,000,000  were  for  Spanish  cigars: 
•6,500,000  for  smoking  American  tobacco  and  chewing;  and 
•500,000  for  snufll  In  1838,  the  consumption  of  tobacco  had 
increased  in  the  United  States  to  11 1 ,000,000  pounds,  valued 
at  (20,000,000  cost  to  the  consumers,  at  that  time  being  seven 
pounds  to  each  individual  of  the  whole  population. 

An  error  has  extensively  prevailed,  that  the  climate  of  the 
Southern  States  alone  is  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
tobacco  plant.  This  mistake  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
producecl  with  tolerable  success,  in  small  quantities,  in  roost  of 
the  Northern  and  Western  States.  This  appears  from  the  sta- 
tbiics  connected  with  our  national  census. 

For  genuine  hsppioeae  we  need  not  roam ; 
Tia  doubtless  found  with  little,  and  at  home. 
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It  is  nmeh  easier  to  rouse  the  paeaions  thnn  to  direct  the  mind. 
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CULTURE  AND  HISTORY  OF  SUGAR. 

His  best  companions,  innocence  and  health, 
And  his  best  wishes,  ipioranoe  of  wealth. 

The  Art  of  cultivating  the  sugar-cane  has  been  practiced  in 
China  from  the  highest  antiquity.  It  was  unknown  to  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  Jew!%,  Greeks,  or  Romans,  and  did  not  paijss  into 
Arabia  till  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  From  Arabia  it 
was  carried  into  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Ethiopia.  The  Moors  ob- 
tained it  from  Egypt,  and  the  Spaniards  from  the  Moors.  In 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  cane  was  introduced  into  the  Canary 
Islands  by  the  Spaniards,  and  into  Madeira  by  the  Portuguese, 
and  thence  into  the  West  India  Islands  and  the  Brazils. 

Previous  to  the  year  1466,  sugar  was  known  in  England 
chiefly  as  a  medicine ;  and,  though  cultivated  in  a  few  places  on 
the  Mediterranean,  it  was  not  more  generally  used  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Now,  in  point  of  import^mce,  it  ranks  next  to  wheat  and 
rice,  among  all  the  products  of  the  vegetable  world,  and  has 
become  the  first  article  of  maritime  commerce.  The  Atlantic 
has  been  the  principal  theatre  of  this  trade,  which,  more  than 
any  other  circumstance,  contributed  to  give  a  new  spring  to  com- 
merce in  Europe,  and  to  engraft  slavery,  with  all  its  calamities, 
upon  the  New  World. 

The  sugar-cane,  like  the  bamboo  and  Indian  com,  belongs  to 
the  family  of  the  grasses.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  seven  or 
eight  feet,  or  more,  and  its  broad  leaves,  and  large,  silky  pan- 
icles, give  it  a  beautiful  aspect.  The  stems  are  very  smooth, 
shining,  and  filled  with  spongy  pith.  The  flowers  are  small  and 
very  abundant,  clothed  externally  with  numerous  silky  hairs. 
The  sugnr-cane  flowers  only  after  the  lapse  of  an  entire  year. 
In  the  West  Indies,  it  is  propagated  by  cuttings  from  the  root 
end,  planted  in  hills  or  trenches  in  the  spring  or  autumn.  A 
plantation  lasts  from  six  to  ten  years. 

The  juice  of  the  sugar-cane  is  so  palatable  and  nutritive,  that, 
during  the  sugar  harvest,  every  creature  which  partzikes  fieely 
of  it,  whether  man  or  dumb  beast,  appears  to  derive  health  and 
vitror  from  its  use.  The  meagre  and  sickly  negroes  exhibit  at 
this  se}ison  a  sui-prising  altenition ;  and  the  laboring  horses, 
oxen,  and  mules,  though  consttmtly  at  work,  yet,  as  they  are 
allowed  to  eat,  almost  without  restraint,  of  the  refuse  plants 
and  scummings  from  the  boiling-house,  improve  infinitely  more 


Fine  scn^e  and  exalted  pense  are  not  half  so  nspful  as  common  sense. 


can  tare  tiMm.    They  Mmr  get  married  before  they 
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tbaii  at  aay  other  period  of  the  year.  Indeed,  sugar  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  nourishing  substance  in  nature ;  persons 
nave  lived  upon  it,  in  times  of  scarcity,  on  board  a  ship ;  it  is 
ako  wholesome,  as  it  in  such  cases  cured  the  scurvy.  T)ie 
Indians  prefer  it  for  their  long  journeys,  because  it  does  not 
oorrapt  and  spoil,  like  many  sorts  of  provisions ;  and  they  mix 
it  with  an  equal  quantity  of  powdered  Indian  corn.  It  may  be 
added,  that  the  plague  has  never  appeared  in  those  countries 
where  It  is  in  much  use ;  and,  also,  that  it  tends  to  hinder  the 
virulence  of  malignant  fevers. 

About  one  hundred  years  ago,  that  is,  in  1751,  some  French 
Jesuits  are  said  to  have  planted  sugar-cane  on  the  present  site 
of  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  For  more  than  forty  years  the 
progress  in  the  culture  was  slow.  But  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  revolution  in  St.  Domingo,  a  lar^e  number  of  planters  from 
that  island  came  to  the  State  of  Louisiana,  to  devote  themselves 
to  this  branch  of  agriculture.  They  brought  with  them  an 
inferior  variety  of  the  article,  the  only  one  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  at  that  time ;  but  from  this  small  beginning 
the  cultivation  of  the  cane  has  become  an  important  branch  of 
rural  economy  in  the  Southern  States.  It  has,  however,  been 
mostly  confined  to  the  State  in  which  it  commenced.  Fourteen 
out  of  the  twenty -three  parishes  in  Louisiana,  it  is  said,  now  an- 
noally  produce  sugar  worth  $10,000,000.  Till  recently,  the 
rich  low  lands  have  been  used ;  but  now  it  is  ascertained  that 
more  elevated  localities  will  answer  the  purpose.  The  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  successfully  on  the  high  grounds  back  of 
Baton  Rouge  and  above  Bayou  Sam,  and  still  higher  up  on  the 
Red  River.  The  sugar-cane,  at  present  cultivated,  was  brought 
in  1805  from  the  island  of  Otaheite.  Some  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  subject  in  Georgia  and  Florida ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  Texas  will  ultimately  be  the  great  rival  of  Louisiana  in 
the  production  of  sugar. 

The  steady  progress  of  Louisiana  affords  the  most  gratifying 
assurance  that  she  will  ere  long,  especially  when  substantially 
aided  by  a  few  of  her  near  sister  states,  supply  sugar  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  whole  American  Union.  This  would  be  a 
most  desirable  consummation,  not  merely  as  furnishing  evidence 
of  the  prosperity  of  that  commonwealth,  but  indirectly  as  con- 
tributing to  the  perpetual  unity  and  comity  of  the  republic. 
The  consequence  would  be  reciprocity  of  trade  between  the  two 
most  dbtant  sections  of  it,  the  south-west  and  the  north-east ; 
the  latter  sending  her  manufactures  to  the  former,  and  she  re- 
turning her  sugar  and  cotton.  Thus  each  would  make  a  mar- 
ket for  the  surplus  staple  of  the  other ;  rendering,  in  reality,  the 


IX>  nothing  to-day  that  yon  are  Ukelf  to  repent  of  to-morrow. 
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iaterest  of  both  one  common  interest;  thereby  removing  all 
ooeasion  for  jealousy  and  riralrj.  Were  this  to  become  the 
condition  of  all  the  confederated  members  of  the  American 
Union,  truly  happy  and  prosperous  would  be  our  land  ;  no  jeal- 
ousies ;  no  collusions«--each  part  as  needful  to  all  the  other 
parts,  as  all  the  members  of  the  human  fignre  are  needfnl  to  its 
perfection  and  beauty.  The  world  mk^ht  then  look  upon  us 
with  envy;  and  we  all,  indtviduMlly  anil  col lectiTcly,  might  re- 
joice in  our  common  destiny.  The  product  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States  for  1847,  was  324,940,500  pounds. 

In  1844,  the  whole  amount  produced  from  all  the  sugar- 
grrowing  countries  in  the  world,  was  set  down  at  778,000  tons, 
of  which  200,000  were  supplied  by  Cuba  iilone.  It  is  probable 
that  by  the  present  time,  therefore,  it  can  »cflrcely  be  less  than 
850,000  to  900,000  tons,  if  we  include  beel  and  maple  sugar. 
It  is  estimated  that  Great  Britain  consumes  as  much  as  250,000 
tons;  the  rest  of  Europe  450,000;  the  United  States  150,000 
to  160,000  tons  or  more;  and  Canada  and  the  other  British 
colonies^  25,000  tons. 

The  amount  of  beet  sugar  made  in  France  for  one  year  end- 
ing in  1847,  was  computeid  at  107,100,110  pounds,  a  valuable 
increase  on  previous  years.  It  is  well  known  iis  a  fact  of  hb- 
tory,  that  tne  origin  of  this  manufacture,  as  a  national  one, 
sprung  from  the  necessities  of  the  French  people,  when,  in 
their' wars,  they  were  cut  off  from  the  usual  supplies  of  cane 
sugar  from  the  West  Indies.  It  is  not  less,  too,  a  matter  of 
record,  how  great  was  the  ridicule  cast  upon  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon for  his  efforts  by  the  way  of  encouragement  to  this  busi- 
ness. But  the  best  science  of  that  culUvated  nation  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  it,  one  difficulty  after  another  disappeared,  and 
now  it  has  become  a  constantly  enlarging  and  lucrative  branch 
of  business,  not  only  supplying  the  means  of  livelihood  to  mul- 
titudes, but,  in  a  measure,  relieving  the  whole  realm  from  de- 
pendence on  foreign  nations  for  this  useful  article  of  subsistence 
'and  luxury. 

Were  equal  industry  and  science  applied  in  this  country  to 
the  manufacture  of  either  beet  or  corn-stalk  sugar,  it  is  believed 
that  the  most  important  results  might  be  eflScted.  In  some 
future  years  very  probably  such  may  be  the  case.  But  so  long 
as  incredulity  prevents  effort,  or  that  there  is  no  immediate 
demand  for  such  an  article,  but  little  can  be  expected.  Tet  the 
success  of  the  first  crude  trials  which  have  been  made,  has  been 
fully  equal  to  that  of  the  earliest  attempts  respecting  the  man- 
nfaciure  of  the  beet  sugar,  and  enough  to  warrant  the  most 
aanguine  expectations.    That  a  syrup  or  molasses  can  be  made 
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Diwimalation  in  yonth  is  the  forerunner  of  perfidy  in  old  age. 
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from  the  corn-stalk,  seems  to  be  readily  admitted.  That  sugar 
has  been  made,  is  equally  certain ;  that  it  may  become  a  profit- 
able object  for  the  agriculturist,  will  doubtless  be  demonstrated, 
when  more  determined  effort  shall  have  been  -made  to  remove 
the  difficulties  and  overcome  the  obstacles  which  have  hitherto 
impeded  the  draining  of  the  syrup. 

lo  New  England,  and  in  the  states  borderinff  upon  the  great 
northern  lakes,  most  persons  are  familiar  witn  the  fact,  that 
sugar  is  made  in  spring,  from  the  sap  of  the  rock  maple,  or  the 
sugar  maple,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  ;  but  as  it  is  mostly  made 
by  families  for  their  own  consumption,  and  not  for  market,  the 
quantity  manufactured  is  far  greater  than  is  generally  imagined. 
The  quantity  annually  sold  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  supposed 
to  exceed  10,000  hhds.,  and  the  product  for  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont alone,  in  1845,  ^as  estimated  at  10,000,000  pounds.     This 
tree  is  ranked  next  to  the  sugar-cane  in  the  readiness  and  abun- 
dance with  which  it  yields  its  rich  treasure.     A  single  tree  has 
been  known  to  give  out  in  one  day  twenty-four  gallons  of  sap, 
J*    making  over  sev^  and  one  quarter  pounds  of  sugar ;  and,  in  a 
*    season,  sap  to  make  thirty-three  pounds  of  sugar.    However, 
this  is  an  unusual  case ;  and  an  annual  product  of  m  pounds 
from  a  tree  is  a  fair  estimate.    The  sugar,  in  a  bro^n  state,  has 
a  peculiar  flavor,  very  acceptable  to  those  accustomed  to  it, 
though  perhaps  to  some  others  objectionable.     When  refined, 
this  peculiarity  of  flavor  does  not  exist.     Mr.  Allen,  of  the  Ag- 
riculturist, from  his  own  observations,  gives  a  very  beautiful  and 
I  gi^phic  description  of  maple  orchards  or  forests,  and  of  the 
entire  process  of  collecting  the  sap,  and  converting  it  into  sugar. 
It  agrees  so  well  with  our  own  recollection  of  scenes  as  famil- 
iar to  us  in  childhood  as  household  words,  that,  would  our  lim- 
its permit,  we  should  copy  it  entire. 

Tkns  in  nature's  verdure  wrought, 
To  instroct  our  wandering  thought; 
Thus  she  dresses  green  and  gaj, 
To  diipena  our  oarae  away. 
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If  good  we  plant  not,  rioe  will  fill  the  plaee  ; 
And  rankest  weeds  the  ricbest  soils  deCtoe. 

Iff  the  earliest  ages  of  which  wc  hnve  written  memorials,  the 
vine  was  an  object  of  attention.  Even  the  antediluvians  must 
have  been  familiar  with  its  culture,  as  well  as  with  the  process 
of  converting  its  juice  into  an  intoxicating  beverage.  Moses, 
the  Brst  historian  of  the  world,  gave  his  countrymen  some  im- 
portant directions  for  perfecting  the  fruit.  The  E^yptinns  as- 
cribed the  manufacture  of  wine  to  Osiris,  one  of  their  principal 
deities ;  and  tbe  Grecians  ascribed  it  to  Bacchus,  whom,  for  the 
discovery,  they  exalted  to  a  place  in  the  Pantheon.  Pliny,  the 
Roman  philosopher  and  historian,  wrote  a  parUcular  description 
of  the  several  varieties  of  this  fruit.  In  his  day,  there  was  a 
vine  near  the  capital  of  his  country,  that  produced  about  three 
barrels  of  pure  juice  annually.  And  a  curious  fact  of  those 
times,  relating  to  the  subject,  has  been  transmitted.  It  is  this, 
that  young  men,  under  thirty  years  of  age,  and  women  all  thHr 
lifetime,  wev|S  prohibited  from  drinking  wine.  The  peculiarity 
of  this  prohibition  might  puzzle  the  ingenuity  of  physiologists 
and  teetotalers.  The  philosophy  of  it  we  refer  to  those  gentle- 
men. 

Nor  was  this  domestic  regulation  of  those  ancient  times,  like 
many  of  our  laws,  a  mere  form  on  the  statute-book.  The  wife 
of  Ignatius  Marenoius,  on  being  detected  by  him  in  the  act  of 
drinking  wine,  was  killed  by  him  with  a  billet  of  wood  ;  which 
shows  that  he  must  have  been  a  very  conscientious,  or  a  very 
cruel  husband.  He  was  indeed  tried  for  murder;  but  received 
an  acquittal.  And  Cato  records  it  as  the  usage  of  his  time,  for 
kinsfolk  to  kiss  their  women  on  accosting  them,  not  as  a  matter 
of  gallantry,  but  to  ascertain  from  their  breath  if  they  were  ob- 
noxious to  this  stern  penalty.  Uany  other  incidents  elucidating 
the  manners  and  the  polity  of  those  tiroes  might,  if  we  had 
space  at  command,  be  adduced  for  the  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment of  our  readers. 

In  our  own  country  but  small  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
culture  of  the  grape,  compared  wilh  its  importance.  There  is 
probably  no  other  fruit  so  wholesome ;  none  so  palatable ;  none 
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By  forget  fulness  of  injuries  we  show  ourselves  superior  to  tliem. 


or  in  eoBtuct  with  bim,  appears  ButBdentlj  dear  and  Inmi' 
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that  eaa  be  so  generally  cultivated  ;  and  none  so  remunerating. 
Its  rapidity  of  growth ;  ito  productiveness ;  the  simplicity  of  its 
culture ;  its  long  life,  may  enable  every  farmer  to  share  in  its 
benefits ;  to  live,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  under  his  own  vine. 
There  is  scarcely  a  farmer  of  our  whole  land,  from  Boston  to 
the  extreme  South,  but  what  might,  with  a  trifling  expenditure, 

f)roduoe  an  abundance  of  this  delicious  and  nutritious  fruit,  at 
east  for  his  own  family ;  and  the  time  will  come  when  thou- 
sandb  will  embark  in  the  culture,  as  a  source  of  proGt,  as  they 
now  do  in  the  culture  of  wheat.  We  cannot  fail,  in  noticing 
,  the  physiology  of  the  grape-vine,  to  feel  grateful  to  the  benefi- 
cence of  the  Deity,  in  adapting  Vegetable  organizations  of  such 
immense  value  to  man,  to  so  wide  an  extent  of  temperature. 
Of  this  class,  especially,  is  rice,  as  an  aliment  for  sustaining 
animal  life,  and  the  fruit  of  the  vine  as  a  matter  of  luxury  as 
well  as  of  nutrition. 

Dr.  Macculloch,  in  his  remarks  on  the  art  of  making  wine, 
says,  that  chemical  examination  has  proved  that  the  young 
shoots,  the  tendrils,  and  the  leaves  of  the  vine,  possess  proper- 
ties, and  contain  substances  exactly  similar  to  tne  crude  fruit.  \  S* 
It  was  no  unnatural  conclusion  that  they  might  equally  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  making  wine.  Experiments  were  accordingly 
instituted  in  France  for  this  purpose,  and  they  have  been  re- 
peated here  with  success.  From  vine  leaves,  water,  and  sugar, 
wines  have  been  thus  produced,  in  no  respect  differing  from  the 
produce  of  the  immature  fruit,  and  consequently  wines  of  for- 
eign growth. 

Here,  then,  is  a  most  important  advantage  resulting  from  the 
culture  of  the  vine,  and  one,  indeed,  that  is  little  inferior  to  that 
which  is  derived  from  the  produce  of  the  ripened  fruit  itself. 
And  in  order  that  it  may  be  properly  estimated,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  throughout  the  growing  season,  the  super- 
abundant foliage  of  a  vine,  which  consists  chiefly  of  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  shoots  and  the  tendrils,  is  so  ereai  as  to  require  to 
be  plucked  off  once  in  every  seven  days,  if  not  oftener.  It  is 
farther  stated  by  the  same  author,  that  four  or  five  pounds  of 
these  leaves  will  produce  a  gallon  of  wine. 

Now,  every  hundred  square  feet  of  the  surface  of  a  wall, 
when  covered  with  the  foliage  of  vines  in  vigorous  growth,  will 
yield  on  an  average,  every  week,  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the 
first  of  August,  two  pounds  of  excess  of  foliage.  Allowing, 
therefore,  the  surface  of  the  walls  of  a  common-^sized  cottage  to 
contain  five  hundred  square  feet,  on  which  vines  could  be  trained, 
it  appears  that  during  the  eleven  weeks  above  mentioned,  they 
would  yield  a  sufficient  quantity  of  foliage  to  produce  upward 


Beauty  without  ezcellance  is  like  poiwD  kept  in  a  box  of  gold. 
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of  twenty  gallooa  of  wine,  which  could  be  made  for  the  mere 
cost  of  the  sugar.  Or,  if  this  b  not  deemed  of  importance,  the 
excess  of  foliage,  on  being  thus  removed,  should  be  buried  in 
the  ffroond  near  the  root  of  the  vine,  for  enriching  the  soil. 
Whole  vineyards,  in  this  way,  have  for  years,  without  any  other 
manure,  been  made  to  yield  abundant  crops  of  fruit.  If  thrown 
upon  the  ground,  it  dries  up  and  is  wasted,  and  other  manures 
must  be  provided.  But  if  preserved,  the  vine  becomes  a  self- 
supporter,  yielding  an  annual  supply  of  its  rich  and  wholesome 
treasures.  I  §. 

Dr.  &.  T.  Underbill,  of  Croton  Point,  N.  Y.,  has,  for  severs) 
years,  been  Tery  successfully  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  b 
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grape.  His  vineyards  embrace  about  twenty  acres ;  bis  erops 
are  abundant ;  and  the  quality  of  his  fruit  is  of  the  first  graae 
of  excellence.  His  counsels  in  this  department  of  rural  econ- 
omy will  be  found  of  great  value  by  all  engaging  in  it.  Nei- 
ther in  the  grape  culture,  nor  other  branches  of  agriculture,  is  it 
designed  in  this  work  to  g^ve  the  ruralist  a  system  of  rostms- 
tion  in  his  art.  Our  design  is  to  call  forth  attention ;  to  awaken 
interest ;  to  impart  now  and  then  a  few  hints  on  the  several 
subjects  presented ;  and  then  to  refer  the  reader  to  some  of 
those  elaborate  treatises  in  possession  of  the  public,  for  the  mi- 
nute details  necessaryin  the  prosecution  of  agricultural  kbor. 

In  several  of  the  Western  States,  efforts  have  been  made  of 
late  years  to  derive  profit  from  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  Mr. 
Longworth,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  a  sealous  horticulturist*  has 
one  hundred  acres  under  culture,  which  he  rents  out  to  8wi»s 
and  German  vine- dressers,  who  have  tberefrom  an  ezoeUent 
livinsr,  and  make  him  a  bountiful  return.  The  fruit  b  manufac- 
tured into  wine,  and  sold  at  from  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dol- 
lar and  fifty  per  gallon,  and  the  produce  of  that  vicinity  is  about 
six  hundred  barrels.  He  cultivates  the  Catawba  and  other  |  ^ 
native  gptpes,  which  are  found  to  be  the  most  profitable.  Many 
prefer,  m  high  latitudes,  the  Isabella  to  all  others. 

Mr.  Balfour,  of  Massachusetts,  makes  the  following  remarks 
on  the  grape  culture,  which  he  says,  both  for  the  purposes  of 
the  table  and  the  manufacture  of  wine,  seems  to  be  on  the  in- 
crease. Large  quantities  of  this  fine  fruit  are  sold  in  the  mar- 
kets of  our  large  cities.  The  grape  grows  most  luxuriantly  in 
Florida  and  Alabama.  But  Texas  excels  all  other  parts  of  the  |  • 
Union  for  producing  the  grape-vine,  where  the  variety  of  kinds '  | 
is  large,  and  the  quality  of  those  kinds  is  superior.  The  grape  |  I 
is  beginning  to  be  cultivated  in  every  state  of  the  republic.  In 
the  New  &gland  States,  the  Isabella  is  the  most  common  vari- 
ety, and  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  North  Carolina.    It  first 
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obtained  its  w^H-deserved  notoriety  at  Brooklvn,  N.  Y.,  in  the! 
gnrden  of  Qtorge  Gibbs,  EUq.,  and  derived  its  present  name 
from  hi8  kdy,  Isabella  Oibbs,  who  was  instrumental  in  obtain-i 
ing  it  from  the  South — a  circumstance  which  justifies  this  par-i 
ticular  record  of  its  migration.  It  is  said  that  the  original 
parent  of  all  the  Isabella  vines  in  the  Northern  States  may  now 
be  seen  in  the  garden  of  the  late  Zaehariah  Lewis,  on  Brooklyn 
Heights, 

Although  we  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of 
the  grape  cuitnre,  as  already  remarked,  we  will  add  the  mode 
of  its  propagation,  recommended  by  Buist ;  a  mode,  indeed,  not 
approved  by  some  writers ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  the  arguments 
against  it  are  frivolous.  He  says,  They  will  all  grow  assuredly 
from  layers  of  the  preceding  year's  wood,  or  even  wood  of  the 
current  year.  All  that  is  required  is  merely  to  bend  a  shoot 
to  the  ground,  make  a  hole  four  inches  deep,  and  place  the 
bend  of  the  shoot  in  it.  Cover  it  up  firmly  with  the  earth ; 
give  it  frequent  waterings  in  dr}*  weather.  In  the  month  of 
November  it  will  be  fit  to  cut  from  the  parent  stock,  thence  to 
be  removed  to  any  other  locality.  When  it  is  replanted,  cut 
it  down  to  about  two  eyes  from  the  ground  ;  allow  one  of  the 
eyes  only  to  erow  the  following  season.  This  mode  we  have 
adopted  with  better  success  than  the  more  common  ones. 

In  the  vineyard  districts  of  France,  Spain,  and  other  vine- 
growing  countries,  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  grape  are  well 
known  and  highly  prized.  The  free  use  of  this  fruit,  as  we  are 
advised,  has  a  most  salutary  effect  upon  the  animal  system,  di- 
luting the  blood,  removing  obstructions  in  the  liver,  kidneys, 
spleen,  and  other  important  organs,  giving  a  healthy  tone  and 
vigor  to  the  circulation,  and  generally  augmenting  the  strength 
of  the  entire  animal  economy.  In  diseases  of  the  liver,  and  es- 
pecially in  that  monster  compound  affliction,  dvspep»ia,  the 
salutary  and  potent  influence  of  a  *'  grape  diet "  is  well  known 
in  France. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  vineyard  districts  are  never  afflicted 
with'  these  diseases,  which  fact,  however,  alone  would  not  be 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  medicinal  qualities  of  the  fruit  of 
which  they  freely  partake,  since  peasant  life  is  rarely  marred 
with  this  class  of  ailments ;  but  hundreds  who  are  thus  afflicted 
yeaHy  reaort  to  the  vineyard  districts  for  the  sake  of  what  is 
known  as  the  grape  cure,  and  the  result  proves  to  be  a  cure, 
except  in  very  long,  protracted,  and  inveterate  cases,  which  are 
beyood  the  raieh  <?  medicinal  remedies.  The  invigoratine  influ- 
anoe  of  the  ripe  grape,  freely  eaten,  upon  the  feeble  and  debil- 
itated, is  very  apparent,  suppling  vigor  and  the  rosy  hue  of 
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health  in  the  stead  of  weakness  and  pallor,  and  this  bj  its  di- 
Intiog  property,  which  enables  the  blood  to  circulate  in  the 
remoter  vessels  of  the  skin,  which  before  received  only  the 
seroos  or  watery  particles. 

In  these  remarks,  however,  we  must  be  understood  as  speak- 
ing of  the  fruit  when  perfectly  ripe.  Unripe  grapes,  like  all 
unripe  fruits,  are  detrimental  to  bealih,  and  deranffe  the  digestive 
or^ns  and  those  dependent  upon  and  sympathiang  with  them. 

The  following  excellent  observations  on  the  true  use  of  the 
vine  occur  in  the  account  given  by  Rev.  Dr.  Duff  of  his  jour- 
ney through  France,  while  lately  passing  through  that  country 
to  India,  by  way  of  Alexandria. 

In  these  countries,  mantled  with  vineyards,  one  cannot  help 
learning  the  true  intent  and  use  of  the  vine  in  the  scheme  of 
Providence.  In  our  own  land  wine  has  become  so  exclusively 
a  mere  luxury,  or  what  is  worse,  by  a  species  of  manufacture, 
an  intoxicating  beverage,  that  many  have  wondered  how  the 
Bible  speaks  of  wine  in  conjunction  with  com,  and  other  such 
staple  supports  of  animal  life.  Now,  in  passing  through  the 
region  of  vineyards,  in  the  East  of  France,  one  must  at  once 
perceive  that  the  vine  greatly  flourishes  on  slopes  and  heights, 
where  the  soil  is  too  poor  and  gravelly  to  maintain  either  com 
for  food,  or  pasturage  for  cattle.  But  what  is  the  Providential 
design  in  rendering  this  soil — favored  by  a  genial  atmosphere — 
so  productive  of  the  vine,  if  its  fruit  become  solely  either  an 
arlieU  of  luxury  or  an  instrument  of  vice  ?  The  answer  is,  that 
Providence  had  no  such  design.  Look  at  the  peasant  and  his 
meals,  in  vine-bearing  districts !  Instead  of  milk,  be  has  a 
i)asin  of  pure,  unadulterated  '  blood  of  the  grape.'  In  this  its 
native  original  state,  it  is  a  plain,  simple,  and  wholesome  liquid, 
which,  at  every  repast,  becomes  to  the  husbandman  what  milk 
is  to  the  shepherd — not  a  luxury,  but  a  necessary — not  an  in- 
toxicating, but  a  nutritive  beverage.  Hence,  to  the  vine-dresa- 
ing  peasant  of  Auxerre,  for  example,  an  abundant  vintage,  as 
connected  with  his  own  immediate  sustenance,  is  as  important 
as  an  o^irerflowing  dairy  to  the  pastoral  peasant  of  Ayrshire. 
And  hence,  by  such  a  view  of  the  subject,  are  the  language  and 
the  sense  of  the  Scripture  vindicated  from  the  very  appearance 
of  favoring  what  is  merely  luxurious  or  positively  noxious, 
when  it  so  constantly  magnifies  a  well-replenished  wine-press,  in 
a  rocky,  mountainous  country  like  that  of  Palestine,  as  one  of 
the  richest  bounties  of  a  generous  Providence. 

Wine  cheers  the  sad,  revives  the  old,  inspirss 
Tbe  young,  makes  weariness  forget  her  toil, 
And  fear  ner  danger :  opens  a  new  world 
When  this,  the  present,  falls. 
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Thb  native  couDtiy  of  the  pea  is  not  known,  but  it  ib  com- 
monly supposed  that  it  came  from  the  South  of  Europe.  It 
baa  been  cultivated  from  remote  antiquity,  and  is  now  univer- 
sally diffased,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  culinary 
plants.  It  is  an  annual,  and  belongs  to  the  leguminous  family. 
The  varieties  which  have  been  produced  by  cultivation  have 
beeh  very  numerous,  and  differ  in  the  color  of  their  flowers,  their 
number,  and  that  of  the  seeds,  the  time  of  ripening,  and  in  stat- 
ure, some  being  low  plants  of  a  few  inches,  and  others  attaining 
the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet. 

Peas  are  considered  an  agreeable  and  nourishing  food,  having 
the  character  of  purifying  the  blood  and  correcting  scorbutic 
humors.  In  flavor  and  quality,  there  is  as  great  a  difference  as 
in  smy  other  vegetable  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  although, 
from  observation,  cultivators,  and  even  cooks,  have  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  quality  and  flavor  of  the  different  varieties  in  culti- 
vation. Some,  when  merely  plain  boiled  and  seasoned,  are  of 
themselves  a  luxury ;  others  require  more  assistance  from  the 
culinary  art  to  render  them  particularly  palatable.  The  earlier 
sorts  require  for  boiling  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour ; 
the  marrow-fats,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  according  to 
affe.  If  cooked  immediately  after  being  picked  and  shelled, 
they  are  much  more  acceptable  to  the  taste,  than  when  suffered 
to  remain  a  long  time. 

Oreen  peas  are  among  the  earliest  products  of  the  garden,  and 
a  succession  of  them  may  be  kept  up  through  the  season  by 
sowing  at  different  times.  If  farmers,  for  their  own  consump- 
tion especially,  paid  more  attention  to  this  particular,  they  would 
contribute  much  to  the  gratification  of  the  palate,  as  well  as  to 
their  pecuniary  interest.  To  perform  well  the  labors  of  the 
farm  in  the  season  of  summer,  there  must  be  an  ample  supj^ly 
of  nourishing  and  relishable  food.  The  former  attribute  is  in- 
dispensable to  sustain  the  physical  vigor  in  the  performance  of 
them ;  and  the  latter  is  no  less  desirable,  in  periods  of  excessive 
exhaustion  and  languor,  to  counteract  any  deficiency  of  appetite. 
A  good  dish  of  fresh  peas»  with  inferior  meat,  or  no  meat  at  aU» 
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and  with  inferior  bread,  will  make  laborers  better  satisfied  with 
their  dtnner,  than  with  other  things  as  a  substitute,  costing  four 
times  as  much.  Besides,  at  this  period  of  the  year  it  is  no  easj 
matter  to  provide  substitutes.  A  quarter  of  an  acre,  or  even 
an  eighth  part  of  an  acre  of  land,  made  rich,  and  well  covered 
with  peas  to  be  used  w^en,  will,  for  two  months,  give  a  good- 
sised  family  half  of  their  living. 

Early  hoeing,  in  the  case  of  this  plant,  should  never  be  neg- 
lected. The  effect  is  not  only  to  repress  the  growth  of  weeds 
until  the  plant  shall  have  acquired  suflScient  strength,  but,  as 
in  ail  cases  of  tilling  the  ground  about  the  stems,  to  give  in- 
creased vigor  to  the  growth  of  the  plants.  From  the  manner  of 
the  growth  of  the  pea,  and  from  its  stems  quickly  stretching 
over  the  intervals  of  the  rows,  the  process  of  the  hoeing  should 
be  begun  early,  and  assiduously  prosecuted.  After  the  first 
crop  of  weeds  is  destroyed,  the  plants  themselves  will  grow  and 
stifle  all  that  may  spring  up  during  the  subsequent  period  of 
their  growth. 

If  peas  are  to  be  cultivated  in  the  field,  they  are  usually 
sown  broa^-cast.  In  this  case,  they  should  be  scattered  moch 
thicker  than  farmers  commonly  sow  them,  and  be  ploughed  in. 
There  is  but  very  little  danger  of  burying  them  too  deep ;  it  is 
said  they  will  vegetate  if  buried  a  foot  deep.  Peas  sown  thin 
are  very  apt  to  fall  down,  and  if  the  season  be  wet,  they  will 
rot  on  the  ground ;  but  if  they  are  sowed  thickly  they  will 
cling  together  and  support  each  other,  and  yield  much  better, 
by  having  more  benefit  of  the  sun  and  air. 

In  some  places,  the  pea  in  its  ripe  state,  as  well  as  when 
grreen,  is  us^d  for  human  food.  It  may  even  be  ground  into 
meal,  and  made  into  bread ;  which,  however,  though  nutritious, 
is  coarse  and  unpalatable.  But  the  meal  of  the  pea  may  be 
mixed  to  a  considerable  extent  with  the  flour  of  wheat,  without 
sensibly  impairing  the  qualities  of  the  latter.  It  is  made,  akso, 
into  bread,  with  the  flour  and  meal  of  barley.  However,  the 
more  common  application  of  the  ripe  pea  in  domestic  economy, 
is  for  soups  and  puddinss.  For  the  former  purpose,  especially, 
no  one,  we  should  imagine,  can  fail  to  relish  it.  For  these  uses 
the  consumption  of  peas  in  England  is  very  mat. 

Peas  are  also  much  used  in  England  as  me  food  of  horses, 
and  for  that  purpose  they  are  generally  mixed  with  oats.  They 
form  a  nutritious  food,  and  should  be  given  when  dry,  and  in 
all  cases  bruised.  They  are  also  employed  for  the  feeding  of 
hogs,  and  they  form  a  nutritive  and  fattening  food.  In  tbia 
respect  thev  are  held  to  be  superior  to  beans.  The  meal,  too, 
as  well  as  tnat  of  beans,  is  made  into  a  thick  gruel,  which,  givaa 
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with  milk,  forms  An  excellent  food  for  calves,  after  they  have 
been  fed  for  some  time  on  milk. 

Many  people  are  much  afflicted  with  buggy  peas,  especially 
on  old  lands.  This  is  oooasioned  by  a  sroalT  brown  bug  that 
deposits  its  eggs  or  larva  in  the  young  pods.  The  only  effect- 
uai  remedy  Hgainst  this,  thst  we  know  of,  is  to  sow  the  peas 
late ;  so  that  they  will  not  blossom  till  the  period  of  depobiting 
the  larva  is  past.  For  this  purpose,  they  should  not  be  sowb 
before  the  lOlh  of  June.  A  very  respectable  farmer  in  Rensse- 
laer County,  New  York,  followed  this  practice  for  six  years  in 
succession,  and  never  found  a  bug  in  his  peas ;  while  his  neigh- 
bors, who  sowed  earlier,  had  their  peas  filled  with  bugs.  If 
your  seed  peas  contain  bugs,  it  is  recommended  to  scald  them, 
by  putting  them  into  a  tub  or  pail,  and  pouring  in  enough  boil- 
ing water  U>  cover  thein,  and  stirring  them  briskly  about  a  min- 
ute ;  then  pour  off  the  water,  and  add  a  little  x;old  water  to 
them,  and  sow  them  soon  afterlrard.  This  will  destroy  the 
bugs  without  injuring  the  peas ;  and,  in  fact,  they  will  vegetate 
the  sooner.  But  if  your  peas  are  buggy,  your  ground  will  re- 
quire more  seed  ;  because,  when  the  chit  of  the  pea  is  destroyed 
by  the  bug  in  it,  the  pea  will  not  come  up. 

It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  curiosity  in  the  physiology  of  the 
pea,  that  Mr.  Grimstone,  England,  has  succeeded  in  rearing 
peas  from  an  Egyptian  pea,  found  in  a  vase  in  a  mummy-tomb, 
probably  three-  thousana  years  old !  He  says  of  it.  This  pea 
stems  r^ht  and  left,  the  mother  stems  being  strong,  so  that  I 
should  imagine  them  capable  of  standing  without  the  use  of 
sticks.  This  pea  is  in  height  about  three  feet,  being  fourteen 
inches  from  left  to  right;  its  tendrils  are  wiry,  and  of  sufficient 
strength  to  keep  each  other  ih  a  standing  position  when  planted 
in  high  rows.  Its  principle  in  bearing  is  curious,  having  its  pod 
only  on  one  side,  so  that  it  appears  something  like  a  grap^-vine 
in  miniatttre. 

Naiure  SBakssher  happy  horns  with  man, 
Where  many  a  goigeouB  flower  is  duly  fed, 
With  iti  own  rill,  oo  its  own  spangled  bed. 


Injure  not  the  credit  of  others  id  endeavoriog  to  sstabliBh  your  own. 
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I  eigH  not  for  beauty,  nor  kngoiah  for  wealth. 
But  grant  me,  kind  Providence  1  Tirtue  and  health ; 
llien,  richer  than  kingi,  and  mora  happy  than  thej, 
]£/  days  fshall  paas  aweetly  and  swiftly  away. 

Trb  bean,  or  vetch,  is  a  well-known  vegetable  of  Uie  pulse 
species,  largrely  cultivated  both  in  gardens  and  Eelds.  It  be- 
longs to  the  leguminous  family,  and  often  supports  itself  on  sur- 
rounding objects,  by  means  of  its  tendrils,  with  which  their 
leaves  are  terminated.  The  habits  of  the  bean  much  resemble 
those  of  the  pea.  Its  cultivation  is  of  much  importance  in  ru- 
ral economy  ;  both  to  the  fiEU-mer  as  furnishing  him  with  a  valu- 
able food  for  horses,  swine,  and  other  stock ;  and  the  superior 
varieties  as  human  food. 

The  flowers  of  beans  are  disposed  in  clusters,  and  emit  a  most 
Agreeable  perfume.  Of  all  the  pulse  kind,  this  was  held  in  the 
tirst  ranks  in  ancient  times.  We  find  the  Athenians  used  boiled 
beans  in  their  feasts  dedicated  to  Apollo ;  and  the  Romans  pre- 
sented beans  as  an  oblation  in  their  solemn  sacrifices  culed 
Fabria.  Pliny  informs  us,  that  they  offered  cakes  made  of  bean 
meal  unto  certain  gods  and  goddesses  in  these  ancient  rites  and 
ceremonies.  One  of  the  most  noble  and  powerful  families  of 
Rome  derived  the  name  of  Fabii  from  some  of  their  ancestors 
having  cultivated  the  bean  called  Faba.  The  meal  of  beans  » 
the  heaviest  of  all  made  from  fvhe,  and  was  called  in  Latin, 
lomentum.  This  was  mingled  mthfirum^tii,  com,  whole,  and 
so  eaten  by  the  ancients ;  but  they  sometimes  bruised  it  first. 
It  was  considered  a  strong  food,  and  was  generally  eaten  with 
gruel  or  pottage. 

Many  superstitious  customs  and  notions  were,  in  olden  times, 
i^ttached  to  this  pulse.  The  ancients  made  use  of  beans  in 
gathering  the  votes  of  the  people,  and  for  electing  the  magis- 
trates. A  white  bean  signifies  absolution,  and  a  black  one,  con- 
demnation. From  this  practice,  no  doubt,  was  derived  the  plan 
of  black-balling,  as  it  is  called,  obnoxious  persons.  The  Roman 
husbandmen  had  a  religious  ceremony  respecting  th»  pulse, 
somewhat  remarkable.  When  they  sowed  com  of  any  kind, 
they  took  care  to  bring  some  beans  from  the  field,  as  an  indica- 


Bervioes  and  kindoeMes  neglected,  make  friendship  suspected. 
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Uon  of  good  lack,  Buperatitiously  thinkiog  that  by  such  means 
their  corn  would  return  home  again  to  them.  The  Romans  car- 
ried their  superstitions  on  this  subject  even  farther ;  for  they 
thought  that  beans  mixed  witli  goods  oflfered  for  sale  would 
infallibly  bring  good  luck  to  the  seller. 

In  some  places  bean  meal  is  still  mixed  with  other  meal  in  | 
making  coarse  bread  :  or  the  beans  are  boiled  into  a  mess  with 
ini  meat,  usually  pork  that  has  been  thoroughly  Kilted,  in  which 
state  they  are  very  nutritious.  Bean  meal  given  to  oxen,  soon 
makes  them  fat ;  mixed  with  water,  and  given  as  a  drink  to 
cows,  it  greatly  increases  their  milk. 

The  bean  came  originally  from  the  East,  and  was  cultivated 
in  %ypt  and  Barbary,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  which  we  have 
any  records.  It  spread  thence  into  Spain  and  Portugal ;  thence 
some  of  the  best  varieties  were  inttoduced  into  England,  and 
then  again  into  our  own. country.  Experience  is  the  best  guide 
in  selecting  varieties  for  seed  or  for  consumption.  The  small, 
round,  reguhir- shaped  white,  are  usually  preferred  for  field 
culture,  especially  if  to  be  used  in  kitchen  economy.  These 
sell. in  large  towns  at  better  prices,  also.  All  the  varieties  thrive 
best  on  strong,  clay  soils,  heavy  marls,  and  deep  loams  of  a  moist 
description.  In  such  soils  the  produce  is  from  thirty  to  sixty 
bushels  per  acre ;  but  oftener  less.  However,  we  have  one  case 
before  us,  of  a  small  field  in  Sussex  County,  England,  having 
been  sown  broad -cast  with  the  small  tick-bean ;  and  the  product 
was  at  the  rate  of  sixty-eight  bushels  to  the  acre.  This  was  on 
very  rich  land. 

The  lamented  Judge  Buel,  of  Albany,  has  given  the  follow- 
ing notices  of  some  experiments  in  the  field  culture  of  this  veg- 
etable, which  may  be  of  use  to  our  readers.  He  considered  it 
a  valuable  crop ;  and,  with  eood  care,  is  as  profitable  as  a 
wheat  crop.  It  leaves  the  sou  k  g^ood  tilth.  He  preferred  the 
China  bean,  with  a  red  eye.  mripens  early,  and  is  very  pro- 
ductive.    He  cultivated  beans  iin three  different  ways:  in  hills 


— in  drills— :and  sowed  broad-cast.  Tlie  firet  is  a  process  t4)o 
well  known  to  need  description.  He  had  an  acre  in  drills, 
which  was  the  best  crop  he  ever  saw.  His  management  was 
th»:  on  an  acre  of  light  ground,  where  the  clover  had  been 
frosen  out  the  precedmg  winter,  eiffht  loads  of  long  manure 
were  spread,  and  the  ground  was  immediately  ploughed  and 
harrowed.  Drills  or  furrows  were  then  made  with  a  light 
plough,  at  the  distance  of  two  and  a  half  feet  from  each  other, 
and  the  beans  thrown  along  the  furrows,  about  the  lS5lh  of 
^Hy,  by  the  hand,  at  the  rate  of  at  least  a  bushel  on  the  acre. 
He  then  gauged  a  double-mould  board  plough,  which  was  passed 
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once  between  the  rows,  and  was  followed  by  a  light  one-horse 
roller,  which  flattened  the  ridges.  The  crop  was  twice  cleaned 
of  weeds  by  the  hoe,  but  not  earthed.  The  product  was  more 
than  forty-eight  bushels,  by  actual  measurement.  The  beans 
were  sold  at  one  dollar  per  bushel.  The  third  experiment  was  | 
upon  a  piece  of  ground  where  the  clover  had  been  killed  out. 
It  was  ploughed  about  the  Ist  of  June,  the  seed  sown  like  peas, 
upon  tne  first  furrow,  and  harrowed  in.  The  drought  kept 
them  back ;  but  about  sixty  rods  of  grounj,  on  which  the  ex- 
periment was  made,  gave  a  product  of  twelve  and  a  half  bush- 
els. The  crop  was  too  ripe  when  it  was  harvested,  and  as  it 
was  cut  with  a  scythe,  it  was  supposed  about  two  bushels  and 
a  half  were  left  upon  the  ground.  No  labor  was  bestowed  upon 
them  from  the  time  they  were  sown  till  they  were  harvested. 

Bean  straw  is  usually  considered  to  be  very  nutritious,  espe- 
cially when  it  has  not  suffered  from  the  effects  of  unfavorable 
weather.  This,  however,  depends  very  much  upon  the  period 
at  which  the  crop  is  cut,  while  the  haulm  is  yet  green,  or  later 
in  the  season.  If  cut  when  green,  and 'well  curea,  it  is  esteem- 
ed equal  to  the  best  hay.  Beans  might  be  cultivated,  and 
when  full  grown,  bat  before  the  leaves  or  stems  are  seared,  cut 
and  given  to  cows  for  summer  feed.  This  has  been  done  with 
the  best  results.  A  large  amount  of  herbage  will  be  obtained 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  land  cultivated,  and  the  highly 
nutritious  properties  will  increase  the  milk  in  a  most  desirable 
manner.  The  ffreen  fruit  will  possess  a  due  proportion  of  those 
qualities  for  which  it  is  noted  when  fully  matured. 

For  early  family  use,  beans  should  be  sowed  ahundantly  in 
the  garden.  The  best  varieties  should  be  selected.  They  are 
too  well  known  to  be  described.  Families  cannot  well  have  too 
many  of  them.  If  it  is  found. that  the  yield  is  beyond  the 
wants  of  the  family,  give  themAo  the  cows.    You  will  never 
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repent  of  it. 


]ian*i  rich  with  little,  wen  Ms  jadgcnent  true ; 
Kature  is  frugal,  and  her  wants  are  few. 
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Pursue  in  health  that  conduct  which  yoo  promiae  in  sickness. 


Al«»jt  ihinik  bdbra  yoo  wfmak ;  ptoDounw  nt/k 


ESSENTIALS  TO  PRODUCTIVE  FARMING. 

Trb  following  fifteen  essentials  for  productive  fanning  are 
from  the  pen  of  the  editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  which  is, 
we  believe,  the  oldest  agricultural  paper  in  the  United  States. 

1.  Good  implements  of  husbandry,  and.  plenty  of  them, 
which  should  alifays  be  kept  in  perfect  order. 

2.  Deep  ploughing  and  thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil,  by 
the  free  use  of  the  harrow,  drag,  and  roller. 

3.  An  application  of  lime,  marl,  or  cuhes,  where  calcareous 
matter  or  potash  may  not  be  present  in  the  soil. 

4.  A  systematic  husbanding  of  every  substance  on  a  farm 
capable  of  being  converted  into  manure,  as  systematic  a  protec- 
tion of  such  substances  from  loss  by  evaporation  or  waste  of 
any  kind,  and  a  careful  application  of  the  same  to  the  lands  in 
culture. 

5.  The  draining  of  all  wet  lands,  so  as  to  relieve  the  roots  of 
the  plants  from^fhe  ill  effects  of  a  superabundance  of  water,  a 
condition  equal ly'jpemictous  as  drought  to  their  healthful  growth 
and  profitable  fructification. 

6.  The  free  use  of  the  plough,  cultivator,  and  hoe,  with  all 
row-€ulHured  crops,  so  as  to  keep  down,  at  all  tiooes,  the  growth 
of  grass  and  weeds,  those  pests  which  prove  so  destructive  to 
crops. 

7.  Seeding  at  the  proper  Ume,  with  good  $eedf  and  an  equal 
attention  as  to  time,  with  regard  to  the  period  of  working  crops. 

8.  Attention  to  the  constrtiction  and  repair  of  fences,  so  tnat 
what  is  made  through  the  t*^  and  anxious  cares  of  the  hus- 
bandman, may  not  be  lost  thlpugh  his  neglect  to  protect  his 
crops  from  the  depredations  of Vock. 

9  Daily  personal  superintend^e,  on  the  part  of  the  master, 
over  all  the  operations  of  the  farm,  no  ma'tter  how  good  a  man- 
ager he  may  have,  or  however  faithful  his  hands  may  be,  as  the 
presence  of  the  head  of  a  Airm,  and  the  use  of  his  eyes,  are 
worth  aerera]  pairs  of  hands. 

10.  Labor-saving  machinery,  so  that  one  may  render  himself 
as  independent  as  needful  of  neighborhood  labor,  as  a  sense  .of 
the  comparative  independence  of  the  employer  upon  such  labor 
begets  a  disposition  of  obedience  and  faithfulness  on  the  part 
of  the  employed. 

11.  Comfortable  stabfing  and  sheds,  for  the  horses  and  stock, 
all  necessary  outbuildings,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  hands. 
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and  protection  of  the  took  and  implements,  as  well  as  for  the 
care  of  the  poultry. 

12.  Clover  and  other  grasses  to  form  a  part  of  the  rotation 
of  crops,  and  these  to  be  at  the  proper  penods  ploughed  in,  to 
form  pabulum  for  succi^eding  crops. 

13.  The  clover  field  to  be  either  plastered  or  cuhed,  each  suc- 
ceeding spring— one  bushel  of  the  former,  and  six  of  the  latter, 
per  acre. 

14.  To  keep  no  more  stock  than  can  be  well  kept,  hut,  to  he 
sure  to  keep  as  many  as  the /arm  can  keep  in  good  condition,  as 
it  is  wise  policy  to  feed  as  much  as  possible  of  the  crops  grown 
on  the  farm,  and  thus  return  to  it  that  which  has  been  abstract- 
ed from  it. 

15.  To  provide  a  good  orchard  and  garden — the  one  to  be 
filled  with  choice  fruits  of  all  kinds — the  other  with  vegetables  of 
different  sorts,  early  and  late,  so  that  the  table  may,  at  all  times, 
be  well  and  seasonably  supplied,  and  the  surplus  contribute  to 
increase  the  wealth  of  the  proprietor. 
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When  wealth  to  Tirtaous  hands  is  giT'o, 
^  It  blesses  like  the  dews  of  heaven ; 

,  Like  heav'D  it  hears  tl^orphin*s  cries, 

And  wipes  the  tears  fift>m  widows'  eyes. 

Thb  broom-corn  has  a  joined  stem  like  a  reed,  or  like  the 
stem  of  Indian  com,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten 
feet.  On  the  top  is  a  head  of  fine  brush,  which  is  madje  into 
brooms.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  valley  of  the  ConnecUcut  River, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Wisconsin,  and  New  Jersey.  In  most  of  those  local- 
ities the  frost  sometimes  injures  the  plant.  Farther  south  Uie 
culture  would  be  more  certain,  and  of  course  more  profitable. 
The  brooms  are  particularly  valuable  for  sweeping  carpets. 

The  best  soil,  says  a  correspondent  of  the  Agriculturist,  for 
raising  broom-corn,  is  similar  to  that  required  for  Indian  com, 
or  maize.     It  should  be  rich,  warm,  loamy  land,  not  liable  to 
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One  day  of  domestic  felicity  is  worth  a  year  of  public  gayet/. 
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early  or  late  frosts.  Spring  frosts  injure  broom-corn  more  than 
maize,  as  the  roots  do  not  strike  so  deep,  nor  has  it  the  power 
of  recovering  from  the  effects  of  frost  equal  to  the  latter.  The 
best  crops  are  usually  raised  on  a  greensward,  turned  over  as 
late  as  possible  in  the  fall,  so  as  to  kill  all  the  worms.  Claj 
lands  are  not  suitable  for  it. 

On  the  Northampton  Meadows,  being  a  section  of  the  valley 
of  the  Connecticut  River  in  Massachusetts,  1600  acres  of 
broom-corn  are  frequently  cultivated,  producing  brush  and  seed 
to  the  amount  of  160,000  to  $80,000.  In  some  seasons  the 
crop  has  been  worth  1100,000.  The  portions  of  Ohio  in  which 
it  is  raised  are  principally  tb«  valley  of  the  Scioto  and  Miami 
Rivers.  Much  of  the  broom-corn  raised  at  the  West  has  been 
shipped  to  London  or  Liverpool.  Handles  for  the  brooms  have 
also  been  shipped;  but  as  the  twine  and  wire  can  be  had  so 
much  cheaper  there  than  in  this  country,  the  brooms  in  this 
way  can  be  afforded  lower  in  that  market,  than  though  manu- 
factured complete  where  the  brush  is  raised.  These  American 
brooms  are  much  admired  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
They  have  nothing  there  like  or  equal  to  them. 

Broom-oom  is  not  as  exhausting  a  crop  as  Indian  com,  unless 
the  seed  matures,  and  then  it  affords  a  full  equivalent  for  the 
ezhaustton.  At  six  cents  per  pound,  the  former  is  as  profitable 
to  raise  aa  the  latter  at  one  dollar  per  bushel.  The  average 
yield  is  about  five  hundred  pounds  of  brush  per  acre ;  but  it 
varies  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  pounds.  The  price 
also  varies  materially,  ranging  from  three  to  sixteen  cents  per 
pound ;  the  last  is  very  unusual,  unless  it  be  in  seasons  of  ex- 
treme scareity. 

A  good  crop  of  seed  is  obtained  in  the  valley  of  the  Connee* 
ticttt  about  two  years  out  of  five.  When  well  matured,  the 
seed  will  average  from  three  to  five  pounds  to  every  pound  of 
the  brush.  A  single  acre  has  been  known  to  produce  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bushels  of  seedi^  though  usually  less  than  one- 
third  of  that  quantity — or  even  less  than  one-fourth — is  a  fair 
crop.  It  weighs  about  fifty  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  usually 
is  sold  at  about  thirty  cents  the  bushel  It  is  too  heating  for 
horses,  but  is  valuable  for  other  stock,  especially  when  ground. 
It  has  been  stated  that  for  sheep  and  swine,  it  is  nearly  of  equal 
value  to  oats ;  others  place  a  lower  estimate  on  its  value. 

The  New  Jersey  broom-corn  is  the  best  variety.  It  ordina- 
rily yields  one  thousand  pounds  to  the  acre»  with  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  0^.  That  which  grows  upon  the  Hudson  River  pro- 
duces only  about  three-fourths  aa  much.  What  is  called  the 
variety  is  earliest,  but  small  and  thin.    There  may  be  other 
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varieties  of  which  we  have  do  written  accounts ;  and  our  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  culture  is  very  limited. 

The  broom-corn  culture  has  been  very  profitable  in  the  East- 
em  States.  It  was  attended  with  a  double  advantage,  as  it 
furnished  the  neighborhood  with  a  profitable  winter's  work  in 
manufacturing  the  brooms.  But  the  vast  quantities  of  rich  land 
in  the  Western  States  will  enable  those  who  cultivate  it  to  un- 
dersell their  brethren  at  the  East,  in  all  the  great  agricultural 
staples  of  the  country,  except  to  supply  domestic  consumption. 
Let  the  facilities  for  sending  those  staples  from  the  valleys  of 
the  numerous  rivers  beyond  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Atlantic 
marts  be  still  farther  increased — and  they  will  most  undoubt- 
edly be,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  of  freights — and  how 
will  it  be  possible  that  the  farmers  of  New  England  and  the 
Middle  States  can  raise  and  sell  com,  wh&it,  and  some  other 
articles,  for  prices  at  which  they  can  be  afforded  by  their  great 
competitors  ?  Not,  indeed,  that  great  portions  of  the  Atlantic 
States  are  to  be  rained  and  depopulated  by  this  competition. 
By  no  means  1  There  is  too  much  versatility  of  talent  and  en- 
terprise in  the  American  character  for  such  a  result.  If  we 
cannot  do  one  thing,  no  time  is  lost  in  sullen  despondency ;  we 
resolve  to  do  something  else ;  and  no  sooner  is  the  resolution 
formed,  than  fresh  energies  are  brought  into  action ;  new  de- 
partments of  labor  are  instituted;  new  mines  of  wealth  are 
opened. 

What  has  already  been  manifested  relating  to  the  subject  in 
some  other  branches  of  rural  economy,  will  soon  be  experienced 
in  regard  to  the  production  of  broom-corn.  The  beginning  of 
the  end  is  already  seen.  This  very  article  may  now  be  sent  a 
thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  miles  to  the  great  cities  of  the  At- 
lantic shores,  cheaper  than  it  can  be  produced  in  its  former 
localities ;  so  that,  as  an  article  of  merchandise,  the  new  produ^ 
cers  will,  in  effect,  have  no  competitors.  However,  the  former 
localities  of  its  production  will  continue  to  supply  their  own  im- 
mediate neighbors  with  it ;  and  as  the  article  raised  at  the  West 
is  inferior  to  that  raised  at  the  East — the  brash  being  coarser 
and  more  brittle — the  latter  will  still  have  a  few  favontes,  not- 
withstanding the  greater  price  demanded  for  it.  Nor  is  it  cer- 
tain that,  considering  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  two 
articles,  the  object  obtained  at  the  lowest  price  will  be  found 
the  cheapest  or  most  economical. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  broom-coro  seed  be  sown  for 
still  another  purpose.  The  suggestion  is  a  plausible  one.  With 
the  increase  of  population  in  large  cities,  the  consumption  of 
milk  and  fresh  butter  in  summer  will  be  increased.     And  when 


Long  hopes  wear  ont  joys,  as  loog  maladies  wear  oat  grie£ 
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a  priiMe  artide  of  milk  can  be  had  freely  for  about  tweWe  cents 
per  gallon,  the  free  use  of  it  will  be  less  confined  to  the  higher 
classes ;  and  with  the  ]ow«r  classes  it  may  become  an  econom- 
icai  article  of  ordinary  food,  especially  for  children.  Hence,  it 
is  constantly  becoming  more  desirable  and  important  to  provide 
eows  with  a  cheap,  nutritiotts,  and  milk- producing  food.  Indian 
corn  has  been  sown  broad-cast  or  in  drills,  and  cut  down  g^reen 
for  this  purpose.  It  has  been  said  that  broom-corn  answers  a 
better  purpose.  The  ground  is  to  be  made  tolerably  rich  ;  the 
seed  is  to  be  sown  thick ;  when  the  plant  is  about  five  feet  high, 
it  is  to  be  cut ;  and  the  quantity  is  gp-eater,  and  the  quality  bet- 
ter»  than  maiie  cultivated  for  the  same  end. 

The  wiM  man  doth  iirars  his  son 
To  tasks  which  miut  be  bone  or  done; 
And  this  with  wisdom  doth  aeeord : 
For  sore  the  earthly  parent's  plan 
Is  ihos  to  maks  bis  boo  a  man. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  HOPS. 

Lol  on  auxiliary  poles,  tii«  hops, 
Ascending  spind,  ran^^d  in  meet  array. 

Tflis  kind  of  produce  has  become  an  object  of  almost  primary 
necessity.  Its  sale  may  always  be  regarded  as  certain,  and  the 
price  which  it  fetches  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  any  sum 
that  may  have  been  expended  in  its  cultivation.  The  culture 
of  the  hop  ought,  therefore,  to  engage  the  attention  of  every 
farmer  who  is  able  to  advance  the  necessary  capital,-  and  has 
brought  his  system  of  rural  economy  to  such  a  degree  of  per- 
fection as  to  furnish  him  with  the  very  lai^e  quantity  of  ma- 
nure which  thb  plant  requires. 

Hops  are  cultivated  for  the  flower,  which  gives  flavor  and 
permanence  to  beer,  by  being  boiled  with  the  wort  in  brewing. 
These  flowers  impart  a  pleasant,  bitter,  and  aromatic- flavor,  and 
prevent  the  too  rapid  progress  of  fermentation.  Beer  which  is 
well  hopped  will  keep  long,  and  become  very  fine,  without  any 
of  those  artificial  means  of  fining  which  make  the   common 
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brewer's  beer  so  much  inferior  in  quality  to  that  which  is  made 
in  families  from  this  article. 

Penons  who  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  subject  of  bop 
culture,  fiave  no  idea  of  its  importance  as  a  branch  of  ruFMl 
economy,  or  of  commerce.  About  fiftj-two  thousand  acres  of 
land  ih  Great  Britain  are  appropriated  to  this  object.  Even  the 
duty  on  the  article  in  that  country  for  the  year  1846  amounted 
to  nearly  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  the  quantity 
of  hops  on  which  it  was  charged  amounting  to  over  50,000,000 
lbs.  The  crop  of  hops  in  the  United  States  for  several  years 
past  has  been  estimated  at  about  10,000  bales ;  six- tenths  of 
which  are  exported,  and  the  balance  used  for  home  consump- 
tion. The  price  varies  in  different  years,  according  to  the  de- 
mand and  the  supply.  The  average  price  may  be  given  at 
twelve  cents  the  pound. 

The  soils  best  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  hop  are  clayey 
sands  and  sandy  clays,  provided  they  are  in  a  proper  state  of 
fertility  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  are  afterward  supplied 
with  the  quantity  of  manure  required  for  continuing  and  in- 
creasing their  fertility.  On  most  argillaceous  and  heavy  soils, 
the  success  of  the  plant  is  more  precarious ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  its  produce  is  greater  when  it  does  succeed.  Where  the 
lower  strata  of  land  are  mixed  with  calcareous  stones,  but  the 
vegetable  stratum  is  of  considerable  thickness,  the  hop  is  sure 
to  thrive  well.  Fertile  soils,  which  have  been  long  used  as 
grass  lands,  kitchen  gardens,  or  orchards,  and  have  always  been 
plentifully  dunged,  are  the  best  that  can  be  chosen  for  the 
formation  of  hop-grounds. 

The  best  way  to  obtain  root^  for  planting  is,  as  soon  as  the 
spring  opens,  to  plough  within  a  foot  of  the  hill,  on  each  of  its 
four  sides,  then  with  a  hoe  lay  bare  the  roots,  and  select  only 
those  of  the  last  year's  growth,  cutting  them  off*  about  eighteen 
inches  long.  These  are  what  are  called  trimmings,  and  are  ne- 
cessary to  be  taken  from  the  old  hop  roots  every  year,  whether 
required  for  new  plantings  or  not.  As  these  trimmings  may  not 
be  wanted  for  several  weeks  after  being  cut,  for  planting  the  new 
hop- field,  they  can  be  kept  by  burjing  them  m  a  heap  in  the 
ground,  or  by  placing  them  in  a  cellar.  In  the  planting  of  them, 
they  should  be  in  rows  about  six  feet  apart,  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles,  by  which  means  the  plough  may  be  passed  cor- 
respondingly between  the  rows,  and  thus  perform  much  of  the 
labor  of  cultivation.  In  each  hill  there  is  to  be  a  pole  placed 
perpendicularly  in  the  ground,  around  which  the  young  vmes 
will  entwine  themselves.  If  any  fail  to  do  it,  they  should  be 
tied  to  the  pole  with  a  string. 
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The  season  for  picking  hops  is  usually  a  time  for  merriment  in 
a  rural  population.  It  must  be  done  in  fine,  pleasant  weather ; 
and  the  work  being  very  light,  it  is  made  an  occasion'fof  frolic 
of  both  seies ;  the  picking  being  ^one  mostly  by  the  females, 
and  the  moving  of  the  boxes  or  baskets  in  which  they  are  de- 
posited, from  place  to  place,  as  convenience  may  require,  by  the 
males.  To  the  labors  of  the  day  the  evening  may  succeed,  ren- 
dered cheerful  and  blithesome  by  tales  and  songs  of  love,  and  by ' 
coy  frioiles  and  glances,  and  the  whirling  dance.  There  are  in 
such  exhibitions  a  simplicity,  a  directness  of  effect,  and  a  sincer- 
ity, not  often  found  amidst  the  conventional  formalities  of  city  life. 
In  the  one,  all  is  the  spontaneous  gushing  of  youthful  affection, 
as  fresh  from  the  fountain  of  the  heart,  as  the  crystal  water 
which  bubbles  up  from  the  hidden  fountain,  delighting  the  eye 
of  the  beholder  with  its  limpid  punty.  If  happy  matches,  ac- 
cording to  the  lyric  didactics  of  Dr.  Watts,  are  indeed  made  in 
heaven,  here  are  the  legitimate  revelations  that  lead  to  their 
developments.  And  why  should  not  such  conjunctions  be  indeed 
happy?  Why  should  noxious  poisons  ever  afterward  rise  to 
defile  the  bliss  of  kindred  spirits,  rendered  one  by  pledges  and 
seals  of  mutual  love  ?  There  is  nothing  sordid — there  is  nothing 
of  ambition — there  is  nothing  of  family  or  State  policy  that  be- 
comes an  element  in  their  union. 

Not  so  is  it  in  other  spheres  of  life.  It  too  often  happens 
there,  that  love  is  the  mere  appendage  of  matrimonial  sanctity, 
and  not  the  pure  ethereal  essence  which  leads  to  it.  Before  the 
consecrated  flame  that  flickers  in  the  youthful  bosom  can  be  al- 
lowed to  manifest  itself,  the  ledgers  of  merchants  and  the  stock 
books  of  bankers  must  be  ransacked  and  collated ;  family  caste 
must  be  graduated  with  the  accuracy  of  the  swelling  mercury  of 
the  thermometer ;  bo  that  all  the  chances  for  family  equipage 
and  family  elevation  may  be  fully  seen,  in  the  perspective ; — 
then,  indeed,  and  not  till  then,  the  incense  of  this  flame  may  be- 
come a  hallowed  odor !  To  pride,  to  ambition,  to  a  despotism 
over  the  soul  more  hateful  than  the  chains  of  barbaric  slavery, 
everything  that  is  holy,  everything  that  is  heavenly,  is  made  a 
wanton  sacrifice.  Hence,  the  withering  desolation  that  so  often 
enters  the  mansions  of  the  rich  and  the  fashionable.  Hence,  it 
so  often  happens  now-a-days  that  households  are  broken  up ; 
that  children  are,  as  it  were,  made  parentless ;  wives  made  wid- 
ows, and  husbands  bleak  monuments  of  pity  or  of  scorn !  though 
the  cold  mantle  of  the  grave  baa  been  spread  over  no  one  of 
their  inmates. 

This  is  an  extemporaneous  digression  in  discussing  the  physi- 
ology of  this  plant,  we  admit,  for  the  hop  is  rather  distinguished 
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for  its  narcotic  than  its  exhilarating  qualities.  However,  we 
trast  we  shall  be  excused,  having  thus  been  led  inadvertentlT  to 
a  topic  with  which,  ordinarily,  nuroan  sympathies  are  ia  close 
alliance,  and  to  which  human  passions  are  always  wont  t»  yield 
a  prompt  acquiescence. 

To  him  who  in  the  lore  of  If  store  holds 
Commnnioo  with  vuiUe  fonns,  she  spesks 
A  vaiious  language ;  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smUe 
And  eloquence  of  beauty ;  and  she  glides 
Into  her  darker  mosiogd,  with  a  mild 
And  gentle  sympathy,  that  steals  awaj 
Their  sharpness,  eve  he  is  awam. 


CULTURE  AND  USE  OP  THE  POTATO. 

Thanks  to  my  humble  nature,  while  Fre  limbs^ 

Tastes,  senses,  Fm  dlstermined  to  be  rich ; 

So  long  as  that  fine  alchymist,  the  sun. 

Can  transmute  into  gold  whate*er  I  like 

On  earth,  in  air,  or  water  1  while  a  banquet . 

Is  spread  before  me.  in  a  hall 

Of  heaTen*s  own  building,  perfumed  with  the  bieath 

Of  Katnre*s  seU  and  ringing  to  the  soonda 

Of  her  own  choristers. 

Vfm  are  indebted  to  South  America  for  this  invaluable  root, 
where  it  grows  wild,  and  where  it  was  culUvated  long  before  it 
was  made  known  in  Europe.  Clusius  is  the  f  ret'Europeaii  wri- 
ter who  mentions  it,  about  the  year  1688,  and  from  this  period 
it  spread  into  different  parts  of  the  Eastern  Continent  with 
greater  or  less  rapidity.  The  potato  has  been  cultivated  in  Sua- 
bia  and  Alsace  only  smce  1720,  and  did  not  reach  Switaevland 
till  1780.  Almost  everywhere  its  introduction  met  with  great 
opposition.  The  French  especially  were  excessively  prejudiced 
on  the  subject ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  time  of  scarcity,  during  the 
revolution,  had  fastened  it  upon  them,  that  ks  culture  became 
general.    The  potato  has  probably  added  millions  to  the  popu- 
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Honest  men  are  usually  bound,  but  you  can  seldom  bind  a  knave. 
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lation  of  Europe ;  and  for  a  long  snccession  of  years  rendered 
unknown  those  distressing  famines,  which  had  previously  been 
80  frequent. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  culinary  uses  of  potatoes,  bread  may 
be  made  by  mixing  with  them  a  nearly  equal  portion  of  wheat 
flour;  and  also  a  kind  of  cheese,  by  reducing  them  to  the 
consistence  of  paste,  adding  an  equal  quantity  of  curd,  and, 
with  a  little  salt,  and  some  other  inmdients,  mixing  the  whole 
together,  and  forming  it  into  moulds.  Alcohol  is  very  exten- 
sively distilled  from  potatoes  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  Starch 
may  be  made  by  the  simple  process  of  scraping  them  in  water, 
and  well  washing  the  pulp,  when  the  starch  settles  to  the  bot- 
tom in  a  heavy  and  dense  sediment.  This  starch  is  not  only  used 
for  the  same  purposes  as  that  prepared  from  wheat,  but  also  as 
a  size,  which  does  not  putrify,  like  that  produced  from  animal 
substances,  and  has  no  disagreeable  smell.  Yeast  may  also  be 
prepared  from  the  potato,  and  even  the  seed-vessels  may  be 
made  into  a  pickle. 

As  food  for  all  cattle  of  the  farm — horses,  cows,  pigs,  and 
likewise  for  poultry — potatoes  are  all  but  invaluable.  Every 
creature  appears  to  relish  them,  particularly  when  they  are 
steamed  or  carefully  boiled.  Previous  to  the  appearance  of  the 
rot,  and  now  where  that  malady  does  not  injure  the  crop,  pota- 
toes are  the  most  profitable  article  the  farmer  can  raise.  The 
manure  used  may  be  of  the  coarsest  kind,  and  still  an  amount 
of  fruit  is  yielded  almost  incredibly  large.  A  few  of  these  cases 
may  be  stated,  which  will  at  least  show  the  cnpabilities  of  the 
plant  under  circumstances  the  most  favorable.  Mr.  Knight,  the 
president  of  the  English  Horticultural  Society,  a  few  years  since, 
obtained  from  an  outside  row  a  produce  equivalent  to  more  than 
fifty-eight  tons  per  acre.  He  says,  that  single  rows  and  outside 
rows  are  usually  more  prolific  than  the  interior  rows  of  a  plot, 
garden,  or  field.  This  depends  on  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
the  chief  of  which  is,  the  more  perfect  exposure  of  the  foliage  to 
the  agency  of  the  air  and  the  light. 

The  Banff  Journal,  published  near  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland, 
mentions  that  a  gentleman  in  Banff,  in  the  spring  of  1848,  re- 
ceived a  quantity  of  potatoes  fram  Rotterdam.  He  took  a  small 
parcel,  and  planted  them  in  his  garden.  The  plants  very  soon 
appeared,  and  through  the  summer  continued  to  grow  most  lux- 
uriantly, so  that  all  who  saw  them  predicted  that  there  would 
be  nothing  but  a  thicket  of  stems  and  leaves.  The  prediction, 
however,  was  not  verified ;  for  when  the  crop  was  dug,  there 
were  gathered  from  the  ground,  which  was  160th  part  of  an 
acre,  four  bushels  and  a  half;  being  equal  to  720  bushels  to  the 
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acre.  At  several  of  the  stems  upward  of  fortj  potatoes  were 
found ;  one  had  sixty-three  fuH-grown  potatoes,  and  on  another 
were  counted  the  very  cxtraorainary  number  of  one  hundred 
and  ten.  Thej  were  entirely  free  from  disease.  Mr.  Thacher 
Clark,  another  Scotch  gentleman,  has  raised  from  a  small  plot  a 
crop  which  was  equal  to  960  bushels  to  the  acre.  And  one  of 
our  own  countrymen,  a  few  years  since.  Col.  Griggs,  of  Brighton, 
Mass.,  dug  from  one  acre  of  land  800  bushels  of  fine  English 
whites,  some  of  which  weighed  twenty  ounces,  and  all  of  aii  ex- 
cellent quality.  The  common  field  crop  does  not  rise  above 
200  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  oftener  below  that 

We  say  nothing  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  cultivaUng  the  po- 
tato»  for  we  presume  that  this  is  a  matter  with  which  all  are 
familiar.  And  if,  among  the  different  modes  of  doing  it»  some 
are  preferable  to  others,  changes  will  be  adopted  by  those  who 
wish  to  make  them,  according  to  convictions  resulting  from  expe- 
rience and  observation,  and  not  from  any  written  details  in  agri- 
cultural books.  In  this  case,  therefore,  as  in  others,  where  the 
subject  must  necessarily  be  familiar  to  the  reader,  we  pass  it  over 
in  silence. 

It  may  doubtless  be  expected  that  we  shall  discnss'the  causes 
and  the  remedies  of  the  potato  disease.  This  we  cannot  do 
satisfactorily,  as  both  are  matters  yet  to  be  ascertained.  The 
sensible  editor  of  the  Agriculturist  says.  We  are  constantly  re- 
ceiving communications  on  the  cause  and  remedy  of  the  inexpli- 
cable disease  of  the  potato,  often  c«>ntradictory  in  themselves, 
few,  if  any,  of  which  are  without  exception.  By  one  class,  the 
cause  of  the  malady  is  attributed  to  parasitical  fungi;  by 
another,  to  insects  or  worms ;  a  third,  to  exhausted  vitality  from 
King  cultivation  ;  a  fourth,  to  an  improper  use  of  ammoniaca]  or 
stimulating  manures ;  a  fifth,  to  the  want  of  lime  in  the  ma- 
nure or  soil ;  a  sixth,  to  drought ;  a  seventh,  to  a  superabun- 
dance of  rain ;  an  eighth,  to  a  deficiency  of  electricity  in  the 
atmosphere  ;  a  ninth,  to  an  excess  of  elecfricity ;  and  by  a  tenth 
class  to  a  miasmatic  or  some  unknown  i^ency,  the  mode  of 
action  of  which  it  is  beyond  the  human  perception  to  compre- 
hend. ' 

Among  the  numerous  remedies  which  have  heen  recommend- 
ed, those,  says  Mr.  Allen,  that  seem  most  to  merit  attention  are, 
the  production  of  new  varieties  of  seed;  early  planting,  fol- 
lowed by  early  harvesting,  and  securing  the  crop  from  the  wet 
and  the  frost ;  and,  lastly,  what  we  suggested  three  years  ago; 
namely,  plant  on  moderately  rich,  warm  land,  having  a  good 
sod,  with  no  manure  but  plaster,  charcoal- dust,  wood-aahes, 
salt,  or  air-slacked  lime. 

Contempt  of  injnrioui  words  stifles  them  ;  resentmeot  reTives  them. 
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It  seems  to  be  now  pretty  well  settled  that  early-planted  po- 
tatoes escape  the  rot  more  generally  than  late  ones.  Potatoes 
are  a  long  while  in  coming  up,  and  they  may  as  well  be  planted 
in  April  as  at  a  later  period — for  all  the  planting  can  be  done 
at  once. 

Greensward  is  not  the  best  kind  of  furrow  for  potatoes,  un- 
less the  sod  was  turned  as  early  as  the  last  of  October.  For 
when  it  is  turned  in  the  sprin?,  it  is  more  subject  to  the  drought 
than  old  ground,  or  ground  ploughed  early  enough  last  October 
to  be  partially  rotted  and  made  to  lie  compact  enough  to  attract 
moisture  from  below. 

If  the  sward  must  be  turned  for  potatoes  in  the  spring,  it 
should  be  well  harrowed,  to  prevent  excessive  drying.  Mr. 
William  O.  Grady,  of  8outhborough,  says  he  had  no  rot  in  his 
potatoes  last  season,  and  he  ascribes  it  to  his  mode  of  treatment. 

He  put  one  hundred  loads  of  peat  on  each  acre  of  land  in 
the  fall  previous,  and  last  spring  he  planted  and  put  a  shovel- 
ful of  peat-ashes  to  each  hill.  He  did  not  raise  a  heavy  crop, 
but  had  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre.  More 
trials  may  be  necessary  to  determine  whether  peat-ashes  in  the 
hill  are  an  infallible  prevention  of  rot 

A  word  will  be  added  from  our  own  experience.  It  may  be 
of  no  value  to  any  one  else.  It  has  been  stated  in  another 
chapter  that  our  barn  and  cattle  yard  embrace  a  square  of 
about  one  hundred  feet  each  way,  on  the  south  side  of  a  hill  of 
considerable  elevation.  East  of  the  enclosure  thus  made,  the 
ground  has  a  gentle  south-east  declivity  or  aspect;  and  the 
west  of  it,  the  declivitv  is  to  the  south-west.  On  each  of  these 
declivities,  two  yeai-s  since,  we  planted  potatoes — the  seed  and 
culture  in  both  cases  the  same.  It  was  found  upon  the  har- 
vesting, that  on  the  former  the  crop  was  abundant  and  of  the 
best  qualitv — ^not  a  mite  of  disease  in  the  whole  ;  but  on  the 
latter  the  clisease  had  made  such  ravages,  the  potatoes  were  not 
worth  digging. 

In  1 847,  a  correspondent  of  the  Agriculturist  malces  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  the  renovation  of  the  potato,  as  it  is  termed. 
He  says,  A  potato  that  will  not  produce  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre  is  not  worth  the  farmer's 
attention,  much  less  if  it  be  in  a  diseased  state ;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  old  potato  is  not  worth  redemption  from  disease, 
even  if  it  could  be  effected.  The  world,  I  conceive,  is  in  imme- 
diate want  of  new  varieties ;  new,  in  their  origin  from  the  seed ; 
new,  in  quality  and  productiveness.  Such  potatoes  have  been 
produced,  and  are  in  advance  of  the  old  crop  in  every  inoportant 
particular.     They  are  cultivated  by  several  persons  in  Europe, 


Conunit  not  that  to  aaotber  which  you  can  better  do  yoursell 
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as  well  as  ia  this  country.  A  gentleman  in  Germany,  near 
Hamburgh,  says  he  practiced  raising  potatoes  from  seed  for 
fifteen  years,  and  obtained  splendid  varieties,  which  are  not 
attacked  with  the  disease.  I  have  practiced  the  same  meUiod 
for  seven,  and  know,  by  my  own  experiments  and  observations, 
that  it  is  the  true  course  to  pursue. 

I  am  now  making  preparations  for  tbe  culture  of  about  thirty 
acres,  the  ensuing  summer,  for  seedling  tubers,  and  the  seed  of 
seedling^.  The  latter  is  in  the  fifth  successive  year  from  the 
old  potato.  I  expect  my  seedling  tubers  will  produce  foor 
hundred  or  five  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre ;  and  from  the 
seed  of  my  seedlings  I  hope  to  obtain  at  least  three  hundred 
bushels  per  acre,  the  tubers  weighing  ten  ounces  each.  I  think 
this  estimate  may  be  a  safe  one,  though  much  will  depend  upon 
the  season.  The  summer  droughts,  if  severe,  operate  unfavor- 
ably to  the  potato  crop. 

The  coming  season,  I  intend  to  gather  a  large  quantity  of 
seed  from  tbe  balls  of  my  seedling  tubers,  which  grow  on  tbe 
vines  in  great  abundance,  while  on  many  of  the  old  varieties 
they  have  totally  disappeared.  Half  an  ounce  of  seed  will 
plant  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  Every  year's  experiment  brings 
Doth  the  tuber  and  its  seed  in  advance  of  its  former  conditipo. 

My  pane  is  veiy  elim,  and  very  few 

The  acres  that  I  number ; 
Tet  I  am  seldom  stupid,  never  blue, 
My  treasure  is  an  honest  heart  and  tras^ 

And  quiet  alomber. 
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By  entertaining  good  thoughts  you  will  keep  out  evil  ones. 
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CULTURE  AND  USE  OF  CABBAGE. 

Within  the  snn-lit  forest, 

Oar  roof  the  bright  blue  aky, 
Where  fountains  flow,  and  wild  flowers  blow, 

We  lift  olur  hearts  on  high. 

Thb  cabbage  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  esteemed  yege- 
tables,  and  as  an  esculent  it  stands  in  the  highest  estimalion. 
The  name  is  applied  to  the  firm  head  or  ball  that  is  formed  by 
the  leaves  folding  close  over  each  other.  Like  all  other  culti- 
vated plants,  the  cabbage  has  undergone  so  many  changes,  and 
assumed  so  many  varieties,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion that  will  apply  to  the  whole.  Without  exaggeration;  many 
of  the  sorts  are  as  far  superior  to  others,  in  flavor,  as  cream  is  to 
soar  milk,  yet  we  continue  to  grow,  year  after  year,  the  same 
varieties ;  some  of  which  are  so  rank  and  strong  that  they  are 
only  fit  for  the  cattle-yard  or  cow-shed,  to  the  neglect  of  others, 
which  are  not  only  tender  and  delicious  to  the  taste,  but  are 
truly  agreeable  to  the  olfactory  organs. 

Cabbage,  for  human  food,  is  eaten  in  three  forms,  all  of  which 
have  their  favorites,  but  which  vary  much  in  respect  to  their  ef- 
fect on  the  health.  These  forms  are,  the  sliced  raw  cabbage, 
plain  «boiled  cabbage,  and  salted  cabbage,  or  sour-crout,  the  fa- 
vorite dish  of  the  whole  German  nation.  In  the  first  form,  of 
raw  cabbage,  sliced  fine,  and  eaten  with  vinegar,  whether  entirely 
cold,  or  hot  enough  merely  to  wilt  the  vegetable,  it  is  one  of  the 
lightest  and  most  wholesome  articles  of  vegetable  food,  and,  in 
this  shape,  will  supply  a  green  summer  vegetable  through  the 
whole  of  the  winter.  Its  use  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended. 
Boiled  eabbaffe,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  of  the  worst  articles  of 
diet  that  can  be  eaten  by  a  person  of  feeble  digestive  powers.  It 
may  do  well  for  hale,  athletic  persons,  accustomed  to  labor ;  and 
many  are  extremely  fond  of  it.  Sour-crout  is  much  eaten  by 
the  Germans  in  the  United  States,  and  they  consider  it  very 
wholesome  ;  although  persons  not  accustomed  to  it  consider  it 
nearly  as  indigestible  as  the  boiled  cabbage. 

Sour-crout  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner.  Cabbage  is 
sliced  up  fine,  and  a  layer  of  it  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  barrel, 
which  is  plentifully  salted  ;  it  is  then  well  bruised  with  a  heavy 
mall  or  pestle,  or  is  trodden  down  by  a  pair  t»f  heavy  boots,  till 
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Begin  nothing  until  yon  have  considered  how  it  will  be  finished. 
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the  barrel  is  half  filled  with  the  froth  that  arises  from  the  op- 
eration. Successive  layers  of  cabbage  and  salt  are  added  in  this 
manner,  each  receiving  the  same  treatment,  till  the  vessel  is 
nearly  full.  Some  cold  water  is  then  poured  in,  and  the  top  of 
the  barrel  is  pressed  down  with  heavy  stones.  The  contents 
undergo  a  brisk  fermentation,  which  continues  a  week  or  two, 
during  which  time  the  brine  must  be  drawn  off,  and  replaced  by 
new,  until  it  remains  perfecfry  clear,  when  the  process  is  finbhed. 
It  must  be  kept  covered  with  brine,  and  is  thus  simply  a  fer- 
mented, or  half  sour,  salted  mass  of  cabbage. 

The  cabbage  is  generally  regarded  as  an  exhausting  crop.  In 
this  respect  it  probably  follows  the  law  of  all  plants  that  yield  a 
great  degree  of  nourishment,  abstracting  a  corresponding  quan- 
tity  of  nutritive  substances  from  the  soil.  But  then,  if  it  returns 
back  a  corresponding  quantity  of  manure,  by  its  consumption,  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  an  exhauster  of  the  farm^  On  the  conti- 
nental part  of  Europe,  and  in  thoee  districts  of  England  where  it 
is  cultivated,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  it  is  known  to  be  a  plant 
that  requires  a  good  supply  of  manure.  But  then  it  is  known 
to  be  a  rich  forage  plant,  and  calculated  to  replace  that  manure 
by  its  consumption  on  the  farm. 

The  cabbage  requires  a  light,  rich,  and  rather  moist  soil. 
The  seed  may  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  May,  either  in  a  bed 
for  transplanting,  or  where  they  are  mtended  to  ffrow.  The 
transplanting  should  be  done  when  the  ground  is  light,  just  be- 
fore a  shower,  or  in  cloudy,  moist  weather,  but  never  when  the 
ground  is  wet  and  heavy.  Before  transplanting,  it  is  advisable 
to  dip  the  roots  in  a  semi-fluid  mass  of  fine  earth  and  water,  im- 
preffnated  with  whale-oil  soap  or  crude  nitre,  or  both.  This  will 
be  likely  to  eive  the  plants  a  vigorous  start,  and  will  be  service- 
able in  repelling  the  approach  of  insects.  We  have  never  known 
a  solution  of  this  soap  to  fail  of  protecting  the  plant  from  the 
ravages  of  the  cut-worm  or  any  other  insect  that  makes  depre- 
dations upon  it,  if  applied  at  suitable  intervals  of  time,  to  parts 
liable  to  be  devoured.  Cabbages  should  be  hoed  very  often ; 
not  less  than  twice  a  week,  Specially  when  young.  This  should 
be  done  when  the  dew  is  on.  In  want  of  whale-oil  soap,  a  de- 
coction of  tobacco  will  destroy  lice  on  cabbage. 

It  is  known  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  cities  cabbages 
are  cultivated  on  a  large  scale,  to  supply  their  markets.  When 
this  is  done,  there  may  be  about  6000  plants  to  the  acre,  al- 
though each  cultivator  will  follow  his  own  judgment  in  that 
matter.  A  few  years  since  there  was  published  an  account  of  a  | 
oabbage-field,  cultivated  upon  the  farm  of  Lambert  Wyckoff,  in  : 
Bushwiok,  on  Long  Islancl.    The  field  contained  sixteen  acres,  j 
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The  sod  was  turned  oyer  in  the  fail,  and  cross- ploughed  in  the 
spring.  Fifty  cart-loads  of  street  manure,  from  New  York,  was 
put  on  an  acre,  at  a  cost  of  forty  cents  per  load,  delivered  on 
the  farm,  and  the  whole  cost  of  cultivation  was  ten  dolhirs  per 
acre ;  so  that  the  whole  expense  of  manure  and  cultivation  was 
$480.  The  product  of  the  6eld  was  61,120  heads,  which  were 
sold  for  12,234  11;  leaving  a  net  profit  of  ti>954  77,  or 
$122  17,  per  acre.  Id  this  instance,  there  were  only  about 
4000  heads  to  the  acre. 

As  a  vegetable  curiosity,  we  will  give  the  extraordinary  size  to 
which  this  plant  has  sometimes  attained.  It  was  stated  in  a 
foreign  journal  that  a  Mr.  James  Wincup  raised  a  cabbage  which 
weighed  56  lbs.,*  having  a  circumference  of  six  feet  and  eleven 
inches,  and  some  of  its  leaves  measuring  upon  the  entire  edge 
six  feet  and  nine  inches.  The  Liverpool  Mercury,  in  the  yenr 
previous,  gives  an  account  of  another  one,  from  the  garden  of  a 
Mr.  Johnson,  whose  circumference  was  fifteen  feet  and  a  half, 
and  its  diameter  five  feet  and  a  half.  The  weight  was  63  lbs. 
And  these  monsters  in  the  vegetable  world — these  Daniel  Lam- 
berts— have  been  nearly  equaled  in  the  Qreen  Mountain  Suite. 
The  Vei^ennes  Vermonter,  in  1846,  ^tves  an  account  of  one 
raised  in  Ferrisburgh,  ^hich  had  a  circufnference  of  thirteen 
feet,  and  a  diameter  of  six  feet  The  weight  of  this  was  thirty- 
three  pounds. 

In  various  parts  of  Europe,  cabbage  is  used  for  stock.  From 
a  patch  containing  about  1500  heads,  we  were  accustomed,  in 
1846,  daily  to  gather  and  cook  the  bottom  leaves,  mixing  with 
them  a  moderate  portion  of  meal  and  salt,  to  be  given  to  six 
hogs.  This  was  their  principal  food  for  a  period  of  four  months. 
Their  growth  and  thrift  was  quite  satisfactory.  Tvto  buhhels 
of  leaves,  when  cut  fine  and  pressed  closely  dowri^  was  gathered 
daily  for  the  whole  period — the  daily  growth  on  such  a  plot  be- 
ing equal  to  that  consumption — till  about  Christmas,  when  the 
frust  and  snow  gave  evidence  that  harvest  was  necessary.  Sub- 
sequent attempts,  in  a  similar  way,  have  been  less  successful ; 
and,  possibly,  never  again  shall  we  have  equal  results. 

The  ordinary  modes  of  harvesting  and  preserving  cabbage  are 
well  known.  For  a  portion  of  our  product  we  nave  taken  a 
method  but  little  known,  and  we  therefore  communicate  it  to  our 
readers.  We  dig  a  ditch,  about  twelve  inches  in  depth,  and  of 
suitable  width  to  receive  the  head  of  a  cabbage.  This  is  to  be  i 
on  dry  crround.  Into  this  we  place  all  the  inferior  part  of  the 
crop — the  smnll  heads  and  even  clusters  of  leaves,  before  formed 
into  heads ;  the  leaves  being  well  folded  and  pressed  together, 
and  the  roots  of  the  stumps  pointing  upward.    When  arranged  . 
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in  this  manner,  the  dirt  removed  from  the  ditch  is  used  to  fill  up 
all  the  vacant  spaces,  and  to  raise  a  ridge  over  the  row  of  roots, 
concealing  them  entirely  from  view.  Here  they  remain  tiU 
wanted  for  use  or  market,  in  the  spring.  Then,  on  opening  the 
ditch,  we  have  found  most  of  the  small  heads  materially  in- 
creased in  sise,  and  those,  when  placed  there,  consisting  of  loose 
leaves,  converted  into  heads  of  moderate  size  ;  and  all  delight- 
fully white,  crispy,  and  delicate.  We  have  done  this  for  three 
years.  The  better  portion  of  the  crop,  not  needed  for  winter 
use,  may  be  preserved,  as  well  as  the  poorer  part  of  it,  in  the  same 
manner. 

Among  the  varieties  of  cabbagre  cultivated  for  family  use,  we 
would  recommend  the  following.  For  early  summer  use,  the 
Early  York.  For  winter  use,  the  Flat  Dutch,  or  Drum-Head, 
and  the  Savoy  Cabbage  ;  and  for  pickle,  the  Red  Dutch.  Be- 
sides these  varieties^  the  Broccoli  and  the  Cauliflower  are  so 
important,  we  shall  say  something  of  their  value  and  culture  un- 
der distinct  sections  of  our  work. 

In  vtin  we  dmdge,  in  vain  we  Ibodly  roam. 
For  tme  oootent  is  only  foond  at  home ; 
In  oar  own  breast  tiie  happy  goddess  lieib 
And  freely  grsnts  her  favor  to  the  Wise. 
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O  grant  me,  heav'n,  a  middle  state^ 
Neither  too  humble  nor  too  great; 
More  than  enough  for  nature's  ends, 
With  sopiethiog  left  to  treat  my  frienda 

Trb  cauliflower  is  one  of  the  cabbage  or  brassica  tribe,  and  is 
distinguished  for  its  delicate  and  curious  vegetable  developmeDts. 
Its  head  consists  of  a  cluster  of  flower-buds,  sometimes  growing 
to  a  large  size,  white  and  tender,  and  of  peculiar  delicacy. 
Among  the  succulent  plants  produced  in  our  country,  this 
doubtless  is  one  of  the  most  nourishing,  and  likewise  the  best 
adapted  to  the  tender  organs  of  digestion,  especially  in  valetudi- 
narians or  invalids.    Such  persons,  however,  ought  to  eat  it  with 
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the  addition  of  some  aromatic  spice,  and  with  bread.  By  fold- 
ing the  leaves  over  the  heads,  the  flowers  become  bleached,  as 
it  were,  and  additionally  palatable. 

The  history  of  the  caoliflower  is  not  so  well  known  as  that  of 
many  other  plants.  It  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain  some 
lime  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  brought 
from  the  island  of  Cyprus.  On  its  being  made  known  in  Eng- 
land, much  attention  was  paid  to  its  culture.  In  our  own 
country  it  b  much  less  known  than  its  merits  deserve ;-  and, 
like  summer  peas,  should  be  in  every  family  having  a  gar- 
den ;  it  might  and  should  become  an  every -day  luxury  to  persons 
living  in  the  country.  Broccoli  would,  perhaps,  be  a  good  sub- 
stitute. 

As  the  cauliflower  is  not  generally  cultivated  in  this  country, 
we  annex  the  following  directions  for  its  use.  Cut  it  when  close 
or  compact,  and  white,  and  of  a  middling  size.  The  stem  is  to 
be  so  cut  as  to  separate  the  flowers  from  the  leaves  below  it. 
And  instead  of  removing  the  whole  head,  a  small  part  of  it  may 
be  suflfered  to  remain ;  from  this  remaining  portion,  a  second 
and  even  a  third  head  will  ordinarily  be  formed.  Thus  the 
same  stem  will  furnish  successive  cuttings,  instead  of  a  single 
one ;  making  the  same  bed  last  two  or  three  months,  instead  of 
one  month.  When  it  has  been  thus  made  ready,  it  should  lie  in 
salt  awhile ;  then  put  into  boiling  water  with  a  handful  of  salt. 
Keep  the  boiler  uncovered,  and  skim  the  water  well.  A  small 
flower  will  require  about  fifteen  minutes  for  boiling ;  a  larger 
one  twenty  minutes.  Take  it  up  as  soon  as  a  fork  will  easily 
enter  the  stem ;  a  little  longer  hailing  will  spoil  it.  The  flower 
is  to  be  served  up  with  gravy  or  melted  butter. 

To  show  to  what  monstrosity  of  size  it  will  sometimes  attain, 
we  will  mention  two  cases.  The  first  was  from  the  garden  of 
the  Hon.  Peter  C.  Brooks,  Boston,  whose  decease  has  been  re- 
cently announced.  The  garden  was  upon  the  place  of  his  sum- 
mer residence  in  Medford,  Mass.  The  bare  flower  of  the  plant 
alluded  to,  when  the  leaves  were  all  removed,  weighed  six 
pounds  and  five  ounces,  and  its  circumference  was  three  feet  and 
two  inches.  And  more  recently  has  one  been  produced  in  .a 
garden  of  Leicester  county,  England,  measuring  thirty  inches  in 
circumference,  and  weighing  ten  pounds.  It  was  stated  that  one 
nearly  as  large  had  been  cut  from  the  same  stalk  the  previous 
year. 

There  is,  indeed,  more  labor  in  cultivating  this  plant  than  is 
consistent  with  the  convenience  of  most  farmers.  For  the  spring 
and  summer  crop,  the  seed  must  be  sown  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  September  previous.     The  plants  will  be  in  readiness 
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Be  slow  in  cboosing  a  friend,  but  slower  in  changing  him. 
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for  their  place  of  culture  early  in  May.  Those  who  have  not 
hot-heda  had  better  procure  the  plants  of  their  neighbors  who 
do  have  them.  For  the  late  autumn  crops  the  seed  may  be 
sown  about  the  first  of  April.  They  require  a  bed  of  rich  mal- 
low earth,  two  feet  in  depth — one  half  this  mass,  at  least,  of 
well'decomposed  manure.  It  should  hare  a  southern  aspect, 
and  not  be  exposed  to  cold  northern  winds.  Cauliflower  should 
never  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  the  drought.  It  will  bear  a  co- 
pious supply  of  water — if  enriched,  so  much  the  better.  Soap- 
suds is  an  excellent  nutritive  for  the  growth  of  all  vegetables, 
and  this  especially.  When  coming  to  maturity,  if  the  flowers 
are  opening  more  rapidly  than  the  plant  is  wanted  for  use,  the 
process  can  be  retarded  a  little  by  folding  the  leaves  over  the 
heads,  answering  also  the  end  of  improving  the  quality. 

1m  this  a  time  to  be  doudy  and  sad, 
Wheo  our  mother,  Nature,  laughs  aroand; 

When  even  the  blue  heavens  look  glad. 
And  gladness  breathes  from  the  blossoming  ground  t 
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Tet  oft  we  see  that  some  in  humble  state 
Are  cheerful,  pleasant,  happy,  and  content ; 

When  those,  indeed,  that  are  of  higher  state. 
With  vain  additions  do  their  thoughts  torment 

Broccoli  is  an  improved  variety  of  cabbage,  the  flower-buds 
of  which  are  to  be  eaten.  It  difl^rs  from  the  cauliflower  ooly 
in  the  looseness  of  the  inflorescence.  The  varieties  are  numer- 
ous, the  early  white  and  white  cape  bein^  best ;  but  the  purple 
cape  is  the  only  kind  much  cultivated.  In  flavor,  good  judges 
pronounce  the  flowers  equal  to  the  cauliflower ;  and,  as  its  cul- 
ture is  much  more  easy,  its  use  will  become  much  more  general, 
especially  in  the  country,  where  the  conveniences  for  raising  the 
other  are  less  common.  It  is  not  a  long  period  since  it  was  first 
known  to  American  horticulturists ;  and,  it  is  only  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  since  its  proper  mode  of  culture  was  correctly 
understood  by  them. 

In  the  middle  and  northern  portions  of  our  country,  the  seeds 
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Application  and  industiy  are  the  best  preservatives  of  innooeooe. 
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Biaj  be  sown  toward  the  eod  of  May.  For  winter  si^^pliea^  a 
later  sowing  may  be  neceasary.  An  ounoe  of  se^d  produees 
from  three  to  four  thousand  plants.  The  transplanting  nwy  be 
caad*  in  July,  or  when  the  plants  are  large  enough,  into  very 
rich,  dunged,  and  mellow  earth.  The  plants  should  be  from 
eighteen  to  twenty*four  inches  apart,  each  way.  The  earth 
should  be  moistened  frequently  with  fluid  manure,  and  be  kept 
clean  and  loose  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  hoe.  In  September 
and  Oetober  they  will  be  nt  for  use*  Much  depends  upon  ob- 
taining the  right  sort  of  seed  ;  for  it  has  been  pretty  well  proved 
by  experience  that  there  is  no  dependence  on  the  success  of  any 
sort  except  that  which  is  denominated  the  purple  cape  broccoli. 
Inattention  to  this  has  discouraged  many  in  their  attempts  to 
cultivate  it. 

If  the  seed  is  sown  too  early,  the  plants  arrive  at  maturity 
before  the  heat  of  summer  is  over,  and  never  after  do  well ;  for 
in  August  they  cannot  flower  much,  and,  by  having  to  remain  in 
a  stationary  state  after  arriving  at  maturity,  when  the  proper 
season  arrives,  their  having  had  to  remain  some  time  dormant 
seems  to  destroy  their  vigor,  and  their  produce  of  flowers,  if  they 
have  any  at  all,  is  very  inferior.  And  if  sown  too  late,  the 
cold  attacks  them  before  they  attain  that  strength  and  firmness 
which  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  possess  some  time  before  the 
beginning  of  frosty  weather.  To  sow  the  seed  at  the  time 
above  named,  will  be  a  proper  medium  to  avoid  either  of  these 
extremes. 

The  flowers  will  probably  begin  to  show  themselves  some  tima 
in  the  latter  part  of  August.  In  September  more  will  show 
themselves ;  and,  from  the  middle  of  tins  month  to  the  middle 
of  November,  they  produce  one  continued  succession  of  flowers. 
Tile  degree  of  frost  they  will  be  able  to  withstand  without  sus- 
taining  the  least  injury,  when  they  are  in  their  highest  state  of 
flowering,  is  astonishinff ;  and,  the  most  singular  and  invaluable 
characteristic  of  this  plant  is  the  great  length  of  time  which  is 
cootaioed  between  their  first  beginning  to  flower  and  their  final 
termination;  and  that,  too,  all  from  the  same  seed,  sown  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  planta  all  treated  precisely  in  the  same 
niaraier. 

Whatever  planta  may  remain  at  the  setting  in  of  the  first  frost, 
should  be  taken  up,  and  placed  in  a  eommon  gardei\  frame,  pro- 
tected from  cold  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  rarely  will  one 
fail  of  flowerinff  in  the  course,  of  the  winter.  Mr.  Wilson  says 
bia  whole  crop  m  this  way  is  made  valuable ;  the  flowerinff  state 
manifesting  itself  through  the  most  severe  weather,  without  a 
ikiy  of  cessation.    He  has  paid  constant  attention  to  the  subject ; 
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bis  experience  has  embreoed  its  cultureaisder  all  varying  dr- 
enmstances;  and  his  intellectual  habits  are  sucli  as  to  render 
his  opinions  always  worthy  to  be  reciHyed  without  hesitation  or 
scruple.  He  pronouiices  broccoli  the  best^  or  one  of  tks  very 
best,  garden  vegetables  with  which  he  is  acquainted. 

Johnson,  in  his  Farmer's  Encyclopedia,  gives  instructioD  for 
raising  the  seed.  With  this  there  has  been  more  difficulty  far 
than  in  producing  the  flowers.  As  there  seems  to  have  been 
some  unexplained  mysteries  in  the  process,  or  some  unfavorable 
meteorological  influences  to  be  overcome,  it  is  probably  bett^  to 
purchase  seed  than  to  attempt  raising  it,  till  m2tde  thoroughly  fia- 
miliar  with  its  cuUni-e. 

I  love  the  night — when  the  bath  sat 
A  widowed  queen,  with  eilvery  leaves 

Around  her  cast  like  tragic  robes, 
Or  when,  leaa  like  to  one  who  grieves, 

She  shines  with  thousand  staiiy  globeB» 


CULTURE  AND  USE  OF  TURNIPS. 

Beneath  dread  winter^s  level  sheets  of  snow. 
The  sweety  nutritious  turnip  deigns  to  grow. 

Ths  turnip  is  a  vegetable  common  in  all  temperate  and  cold 
latitudes.  The  ancients  appear  to  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  its  value.  Columella,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  their  ag- 
riculturists, recommends  its  being  raised  in  abundance,  because, 
says  he,  those  not  wanted  for  the  table  will  be  eaten  bj  the 
cattle.  It  is  not  positively  known  of  what  country  it  is  a  na- 
tive ;  but  this  is  not  extraordinary,  considering  its  early  and 
widely-extended  culture  and  use ;  nor  is  it  very  material,  com- 
pared with  its  well-known  value,  both  for  the  table  and  for  the 
general  interests  of  husbandry. 

The  turnip  is,  by  scientific  farmers,  denominated  a  cruciferous 
plant,  belonging  to  the  same  genus  with  cabbage.  It  is  culti- 
vated mainly  for  the  sake  of  its  esculent  root.  This  is  turbinate, 
more  or  less  depressed,  but  maries  somewhat  in  color,  size,  aad 
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A  knowledge  of  our  duties  is  the  uiost  useful  part  of  philosophy. 


■bkU  with  a.  nan  w1m>  wm  perfecUjr  happy,  would  cuf«  him. 
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form,  in  the  sub- varieties  produeed  by  cuHnre.  It  is  of  a  flfishy 
consistence,  and  has  a  sweet,  somewhat  pungent^  and  agreeable 
taste.  Tlie  radical  leaves  are  oblong  and  lyrate ;  the  upper 
ones  entire ;  the  flpwers  are  usually  yellow.  The  smaller  vari- 
eties are  usuaUy  most  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  hence,  most 
esteemed  for  culinary  purposes ;  but  the  quality  depends  very 
much  00  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  should  be  sandy  and  light. 
AltliQugh  generally  esteemed  salubrious,  in  we»k  stomachs  it  is 
apt  to  occasion  flatulencey,  and  prove  difficult  of  digestion. 

The  usual  mode  of  using  turnips  at  the  table  is  with  boiled 
meats,  rather  than  roast  or  broiled.  If  there  is  no  established 
canon  of  cookery  for  this,  experience  has  found  it  thus  to  be 
more  adapted  to  the  instincts  of  the  palate.  The  roots  being 
boiled  soft,  are  then  mashed  and  strained,  and  mixed  with  but- 
ter, cream,  and  other  seasoning,  according  to  each  one's  fancy. 
Perhaps  in  the  failure  of  the  potato,  should  that  ultimately  fail 
in  countries  where  the  laboring  classes  have  mostly  depended 
on  it  for  subsistence,  the  turnip. will  be  the  best,  or  one  of  the 
best,  substitutes.  In  reference  to  this,  it  has  alreadj  been  scien* 
tifically  examined,  with  favorable  results.  In  the  spring  of  the 
year,  the  sprouts  of  turnips  are  by  many  used  for  greens,  rank- 
ing with  the  best  articles  to  be  had  at  that  early  season.  They 
are  wholesome  and  agreeable  to  the  taste.  A  small  patch 
planted  with  them,  would  supply  a  family  for  weeks.  The  tur- 
nip also  possesses  medicinal  qualities.  When  baked,  a  syrup  or 
juice  may  be  extracted,  which,  mixed  with  honey,  is  used  for 
hoarseness,  coughs,  and  asthmatic  disorders. 

Persons  having  a  good  variety,  of  which  any  one  can  judge 
for  himself,  will  do  well  to  raise  their  own  seed,  as  that  whicn 
is  bought  cannot  always  be  depended  upon.  It  is  easily  raised, 
and  would  aflbrd  a  good  profit^  when  sold.  The  best-shaped, 
middle-sized  bulbs  should  foe  chosen,  the  leaves  being  cut  off 
not  nearer  than  an  inch  from  the  crown.  They  should  be  plant- 
ed in  a  mellow  soil,  in  rows  three  feet  wide,  and  a  foot  from 
bulb  to  bulb  in  the  rows.  This  should  be  done  the  latter  part 
of  March  or  early  in  April.  When  the  pods  are  well  filled 
with  seeds,  and  these  are  round  and  hard,  the  stem  should  be 
cut  close  to  the  root,  and  carefully  placed  under  a  shed  to  dry. 
The  seed  will  ripen  there  without  being  scattered  out  and  lost. 
Wben  the  pods  are  fully  dry,  the  seed  can  be  easily  beaten  out 
with  a  stick  or  light  flail.  Adopting  this  course,  the  birds  will 
not  destroy  it.  It  is  supposed  that  turnips-seed  will  remain 
good  for  several  years ;'  but  it  is  better,  nevertheless,  always  to 
be  supplied  with  that  which  is  new. 

Every  person  who  has  paid  attention  to  the  turnip  culture, 
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most  be  satisfied  that  it  is  a  highly  important  crcyp  for  the 
farmer.  The  Rer.  Henry  Colraan,  who  has  devoted  mnt\\  of 
1)18  eaergies  for  the  last  twenty  years  to  agriculture,  stated  lo 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society,  that  he  had  raised,  on 
a  single  aerb  of  land,  nine  hundred  and  three  bushels  of  the 
Ruta  Baga ;  and  this  from  one  and  a  half  pound  of  seed.  And 
a  correspondent  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  New  England 
Farmer  says,  that  his  average  crop  of  the  same  variety  is  six 
hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  Many  prefer  other  varieties,  and 
have  no  less  success  in  the  cultivation  of  them.  A  statemenl  is 
made  in  the  Complete  Farmer,  that  a  gentleman  of  PittsSeld, 
Massachusetts,  raised  seven  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  the 
English  turnip  upon  a  single  acre  of  land.  Similar  cases  of 
large  crops  might  be  found,  almost  without  number. 

How  sweet  to  breathe  the  air*8  perfame^ 
And  feast  the  eye  with  natore^s  bloom  I 
Along  the  dewy  lawn  to  rove, 
And  hear  the  music  of  the  grove  1 
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Hard  are  life's  early  steps ;  and  hut  that  youth 
Is  buoyanty  confident,  and  strong  in  hope, 
Men  would  behold  its  tlireshold  and  despair. 

This  is  a  "well-known  annual  or  biennial  root,  common  alike 
to  the  field  and  the  garden.  The  wild  carrot,  says  Johnson, 
from  whence  all  those  now  cultivated  came,  is  a  native  of  Eng- 
land. Others  have  said  it  was  introduced  into  that  country  from 
the  island  of  Crete.  The  kinds  now  preferred  are  the  red  and 
the  oranfi^.  It  is  a  crop  which,  for  the  heavier  description  of 
Koils,  is  becoming  more  and  more  cultivated  ;  for  its  produce  1:^ 
not  only  Iarge»  but  it  can  be  grown  on  lands  less  valuable  for 
other  crops.  Although  the  soils  best  suited  to  it  are  deep,  sandy 
loams,  yet  it  can  be  grown  successfully  on  sands  and  peat.  Ner- 
ertheless,  the  carrot  delights  in  a  deep,  mellow  soil,  and  thus 
land  intended  for  it  can  hardly  be  ploughed  too  deep. 

It  is  usual  to  trench-plough  or  subsoil  for  it ;  and  in  Holhind 
they  are  at  the  pains  to  deepen  with  the  spade  tlie  furrows 
made  by  the  plough.     It  may  be  sown  on  ridges,  in  drills,  or 

Pride  is  easily  seen  in  others,  but  we  can  rarely  see  it  in  onnelves. 
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bpood-castb  We  prefer  the  drill ;  and  the  ffrowtb  is  asaiated  if, 
when  cleaoing  the  weeds  between  the  drills,  a  spade  is  uaed, 
loosiDg  the  dirt  immediately  contiguous  to  the  rows.  Tl^e  reason 
for  it  b  obvious.  Our  own  experience  is  not  worth  mueh  for, 
others.  It  is  brief  in  duration,  and  limited  in  extent.  Such  as 
it  is  we  give  it  to  our  readers.  Last  spring,  1849,  we  planted 
about  the  thirtieth  part  of  au  acre,  Which  we  cultivated  as  (lere 
recommended.  The  largest  roots  measured  eighteen  inches  in 
circuinference,  and  the  whole  product  was  forty  bushels,  equal 
to  twelve  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  labor  of  cultivation 
was  so  trifling,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  estimate  it.  W^  know 
not  the  market  price  of  carrots,  but  suppose  twenty-five  cents  a 
bushel  would  be.  cheap.  At  this  rate,  the  product  of  an  acre 
like  ours  would  be  three  hundred  dollars. 

Johnson  says,  an  average  crop  of  carrots  is  from  280  to  450 
bushek.  The  premium  crop  of  carrots,  in  1845,  at  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society,  was  ten  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Col.  Meacharo,  mentioned  in  the  Farmer's  Dictionary, 
succeeded  several  years  in  obtaining  premiums ;  his  crops  were 
1000  bushels  to  the  aore.  The  author  of  the  Dictionary  says 
600  bushels  is  a  good  crop ;  and  that  400  bushels  in  this  coun- 
try is  the  common' crop.  A  correspondent  of  the  Agriculturist, 
in  1845»  says  he  raised  eight  hundred  bushels  to  an  acre,  on 
land  that  bad  yielded  him  only  fifty  bushels  of  oats.  The  same 
writer  says  he  has  raised  occasionally  the  Belgian  wbite  carrots 
three  feet,  long  and  four  inches  in  diameter.  These  were,  indeed, 
longer  than  our  own,  but  only  two-thirds  as  large ;  and  ours 
were  of  the  common  orange  color.  It  is  mentioned  under  the 
head  of  foreign  intelligence,  in  the  Agriculturist  for  1843,  that 
of  the  white  carrot  thirty  tons  had  been  had  from  the  acre ;  and 
that  Lord  Ducie  regularly  ffot  twenty-four  tons. 

Before  sowing  carrots,  the  seeds  should  be  well  rubbed,  to 
remove  the  hairy  furze.  And  to  forward  vegetation,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  they  be  soaked  in  warm  water  about  twenty-four 
hours,  and  then  mixed  with  dir  sand,  so  as  to  separate  them  as 
much  as  possible  in  sowing.  They  should  be  sowed  in  a  calm 
time,  and  scattered  with  all  possible  equality.  Johnson  advises 
that  the  seed,  a  fortnight  before  sowing,  be  mixed  with  sand  or 
loam,  be  kept  moist,  and  turned  over  occauonally.  It  is  desira- 
ble to  hasten  the  vegetation  of  the  beed  m,  advance  of  weeds, 
otherwise  the  weeds  will  be  the  largest,  and  not  so  easily  re- 
moved without  destroying  the  carrots,  which  all  know  are  at  first 
extremely  small. 

The  various  uses  of  the  carrot  are  well  known.  But,  althoufi^h 
it  contains  much  nutriment,  it  is  difficult  of  digestion,  particulari^ 


SuperstitioD  renders  a  man  a  fool,  and  skeptidfim  mdtei  him  mad. 
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if  eaten  raw  or  imperfectty  boiled.  Carrots  are  an  excellent  fod- 
der Tor  cattU  and  horses,  eifclier  alone  or  rmxe^  with  haj  ;  and, 
if  given  to  cows  in  winter  or  the  early  part  of  sprii^,  -they 
are  said  to  cause  a  great  increase  of  milk,  which  will  have  much 
less  offensive  taste  and  smell  than  when  fed  on  turnjps.  Hogs 
will  thrive  well  on  earrots  boiled  with  the  swill.  Carrots  eon- 
tain  a  large  portion  of  saccharine  matter,  and  various  but  ansae- 
oessful  experiments  have  been  made  to  extract  sugar  from  them. 
They  have  been  more  advantageously  employed  in  distillation. 
Ten  pounds  weight  in  carrots  will  yield  a^ut  half  a  pint  of  very 
strong  ardent  spirit ;  and  the  carrots  produced  oa  an  acre  of 
ground,  amounting  to  twenty  tons,  have  been  known  to  yield 
240  gallons  of  spirit.  A  syrup  made  of  these  roots,  and  clarified 
with  the  whites  of  eggs,  has  been  found  useful  for  several  pur- 
poses. An  infusion  of  the  seeds,  and  the  expressed  juice  oi  the 
roots,  are  said  to  afford  relief  in  fits  of  the  gravel.  A  marma- 
lade of  carrots  has  been  made  and  used  with  success  in  sen- 
scurvy,  and  a  poultice  prepared  from  them  b  sometimes  employed 
in  cancerous  ulcers. 

Although  raw  carrots,  or  when  imperfectly  boited,  are  not 
easily  digested,  yet,  when  well  cooked,  they  nourish  and  strength- 
en the  body,  and  an  eminent  physician  has  said  that  they  have 
been  found  beneficial  for  consumptive  persons.  They  are  gen- 
erally served  on  the  table  boiled  with  meats;  and  for  soups 
they  are  an  excellent  article,  giving  them  a  fine  flavor.  When 
boiled  for  the  table  in  the  ordinary  way,  they  may  be  cut  in 
slices,  put  on  a  plate,  and  have  melted  butter  cast  upon  them. 
The  Dutch  grate  them,  and  with  sugar  and  salt  make  a  pickle 
for  their  choicest  table  butter.  They  are  also  made  into  pud- 
dings and  pies;  first  being  boiled  very  tender,  thoroughly 
mashed,  forced  through  a  sieve,  that  no  Jumps  may  be  in  the 
paste ;  then  mixed  wkh  milk  and  eggs,  and  baked  like  pump- 
kin pies. 

Carrots  are  not  easily  injured  by  moderate  frost;  but  wbea 
severely  attacked  by  it,  they  are  very  apt  to  rot  after  a  thaw. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  they  are  put  m  large  heaps  and  kept 
warm,  they  soon  ferment  and  rot.  It  is,  therefore,  somewhat 
difficult  to  keep  them  during  winter.  When  they  are  dug,  it  is 
advisable  that  they  be  left  on  the  ground  in  heaps  of  smaH  size, 
to  be  washed  clean  by  rain.  When  removed,  the  safest  way 
for  them  is  to  be  placed  in  alternate  layers  with  straw,  either  in 
cellars  or  in  stacks  or  heaps,  which,  on  the  approach  of  severe 
cold,  are  covered  over  with  straw  and  earth  of  sufficient  thick- 
ness to  protect  them  from  frost.  Car^  must  be  tjtken  to  admit 
the  air  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  mild.     When  carrots 
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Tillaioi  may  prosper  for  a  time,  but  their  end  is  ignominy. 
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are  kept  in  pitSy  it  is  not  safe  to  put  more  tban  a  few  baebels 
U^ther.  It  is  said  that  eight  pounds  of  hay,  and  seventy  or 
eighty  pounds  of  carrots  per  day,  will  keep  a  laboring  horse  in 
first-rate  condition.     Horses  are  extravagantly  eager  for  carrots. 

Here,  too,  dwells  simple  truifa ;  plain  iDiioeenee ; 
UDSttUied  beauty ;  aouod,  uobroken  youth, 
Patient  labor,  with  a  litae  pleas'd; 
Health  ever  blooming ;  unambitious  toil ; 
CSalm  contemplation;  and  poetic 
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Heaven^  loring  Fmile  upon  man^s  industry 
Makes  beautiful  wiUi  plenty  the  wide  land. 

i  The  beet  is  a  well-known  succulent  root,  which  is  cultivated 
g  in  our  kitchen  gardens,  and  grows  wild  in  several  countries  in 
the  South  of  Europe.  There  are  two  principal  varieties  of  beet, 
one  of  which  is  a  deep  red  or  purple  color,  and  the  other  is 
^  white,  crossed  with  bands  of  red.  The  red  beet  is  principally 
used  at  table,  boiled  and  out  into  slices,  as  a  pickle.  That 
"I  which  has  a  root  like  the  bulb  of  a  turnip,  and  is  thence  called 
turnip  beet,  is  the  earliest  variety,  and  is,  on  that  account, 
8  selected  for  garden  culture,  to  be  used  in  midsummer.  What 
§  'H  usually  called  the  long  blood  is  best  for  winter  use. 
S  In  many  parts  of  Germany,  France,  and  Switscrland,  tbe 
I  white  beet  is  much  cultivated  for  human  food,  and  is  one  of  the 
principal  vegetables  used  there  by  the  laboring  classes.  Tbe 
leaves  of  this  beet  nre  used  as  a  substitute  for  greens  and  spia- 
ach  ;  the  ribs  and  stalks  may  be  dressed  like  asparagus.  They 
3  have  a  pleasant,  sweet  taste,  and  are  wholesome.  It  has  been 
£  ascertained  that  beet-roots  may  be  substituted  for  malt,  if  de- 
^  prived  of  the  greater  part  of  their  juice  by  pressure,  then  dried^ 
and  treated  in  the  same  Aannar  as  the  grain  intended  for  brew- 
^  ing.  The  beer  made  from  the  beet  has  been  found  perfectly 
O  wholesome  and  palatable,  and  little  inferior  to  that  prepared 
from  malt* 
The  beet  vsad  for  field  culture,  and  sometimes- called  Mangel- 
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wurtsel,  bus*  long  been  an  object  of  attention  wHb  farmers.  It 
is  designed  mainly  for  stock.  In  good  soils,  and  witb  proper 
tilWige,  it  grows  to  a  large  size.  The  principal  part  of  the  roots 
is  inclined  to  appear  above  the  surface  of  the  gronod.  The 
leaves  are  large  and  succulent.  Many  of  the  best  New  Eng- 
land farmers  have  cultivated  it  extensively.  In  addition  to 
its  value  from  the  root,  much  has  been  written  to  prove  that 
the  leaves  may  be  successively  stripped  off  and  given  to  the 
cows.  While  some  affirm  that  this  is  no  detriment  to  the  roots, 
and  may  be  made  a  source  of  increased  profit  from  th%  culture, 
others  affirm  that  such  is  not  the  fact. 

A  French  writer  has  recommended  this  plant  for  hogs,  oxen, 
and  cows.  Hogs,  he  says,  will  eat  them  raw  after  having  them 
cut  up  fine,  and  mixed  with  milk  or  other  drink,  thriving  as 
well  as  though  fed  on  potatoes.  He  says  oxen  fed  with  forty 
weight  of  these  roots  per  day,  with  ten  pounds  of  bay,  for  one 
month,  and  after  that  with  fifty  weight  per  day  with  the  roots 
alone,  will  be  fat  enough  for  sale  in  two  months  more.  And  he 
says  that  cows,  fed  twice  a  day  in  winter  upon  eighteen  pounds 
of  these  roots  at  each  time,  together  with  fdtir  pounds  of  hay 
or  chopped  straw,  will  give  as  much  good  milk  as  in  summer, 
and  they  will  be  kept  in  the  best  possible  state.  Nor,  accord- 
ing to  his  opinion,  are  they  less  valuable  for  horses  or  sheep. 

Colonel  Powell,  of  Pennsylvania,  observes,  that  his  neat  cattle 
preferred  mangel- wurt eel  to  any  roots  with  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  feed  them.  He  also  found  them  particularly  favorable 
to  the  production  of  good  milk.  The  same  gentleman  made  the 
following  experiment  with  two  heifers,  selected  for  being  fat- 
tened. They  were  of  the  same  age,  and  the  tame  breed,  and  in 
every  particular  similar ;  placed  in  adjoining  stalls,-  and  fed  three 
times  a  day  by  the  same  man.  To  one  was  given  three  pecks 
of  mangel- wurtzel  and  four  quarts  of  corn-meal,  daily.  To  the 
other  was  given,  daily,  four  and^  a  half  pecks,  without  meal. 
When  the  last,  which  was  fed  on  the  mangel- wurtxel  alone,  had 
become  good  beef,  the  other  was  not  more  than  half  fat.  He 
sent  a  certificate  to  the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  that  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-four  bushels  of  this 
root,  weighing  seventy-eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  pounds,  were  produced  upon  one  acre  and  fourteen  perches ; 
and  a  paitof  the  same  field,  containing  thirteen  contiguous  cowa, 
produced  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  Aid  sixty -five  bushels  per 
acre,  weighing  forty-four  tons  five  hundred*  and  twenty-seven 
pounds.  A  few  years- since,  one  of  these  beets  was  raised  at  the 
Alms-house  farm,  in  Salem,  Mass.,  which  weighed  twenty-fire 
.pounds,  and  measured  thirty  inches  in  circuraferenoe. . 
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A  little  time  may  be  eooag^  to  hatch  a  great  deal 


Roman  napmcn.    Sir  Humphrey  DaTj,  though  tha  won  of  a  vood- 
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I. 

The  editor  of  the  Agriculturist,  in  an  article  on  the  culture  of 
the  sugar-beet,  which  he  thinks  much  sdperior  to  mangel-wurt- 
zel,  makes  sundry  statements,  which  are  worthy  the  attention  of 
every  farmer.  He  does  not  suppose  it  will  be  for  the  interest 
of  our  farmers  to  enter  into  the  cultivation  of  this  vegetable,  to 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar ;  but,  as  a  table  escidtnt, 
and  especially  as  food  for  stock,  on  certain  soils  be  considers  it 
the  most  profitable  root  that  can  be  grown.  He  says,  either  raw 
or  cooked,  stock  frequently  prefer  them  to  meal  or  corn  ;  and,  so 
far  as  he  has  had  experience,  he  thinks  three  bushels  of  beets, 
for  neat  stock,  equal  to' one  bushel  of  Indian  meal. 

According  to  this  gentleman's  didactics,  four  hundred  bushels 
is  A  fair  yield  in  field  culture,  but  six  or  eight  hundred  per  acre 
is  common.  The  latter  was  his  own  arenige  crop,  although  on 
some  rich  clay  land  he  had  realized  at  the  rate  oi  thirteen  hun- 
dred bushels  to  the  acre,  and  had  heard  of  three  thousand 
bushels  having  been  produced  to  the  acre,  upon  some  rich  loams. 
The  veracity  of  edRors  should  in  no  wise  be  suspected,  in  deal- 
ing out  to  the  public  such  marvelous  representations.  They  are 
oi*dinari]y  founded  in  fact ;  being  the  result  of  unusual  circum- 
stances ;  and  are  very  properly  collected  and  preserved,  as  stim- 
ulants for  rivalry  in  the  various  departments  of  husbandry.  But, 
if  we  take  the  following  hypothesis  for  an  explanation,  the  state- 
ment naturally  rests  within  the  limits  of  possibility. 

These  roots,  sajs  be,  will  weigh  from  17  to  20  pounds  each  ; 
ten  pounds  is  not  unfrequent.  Now  admitting  this  last  weight 
to  each,  and  that  seven  rows  flood  in  the  width  of  a  rod,  which 
would  make  them  about  two  feet  apart,  and  the  roots  one  foot 
apart  in  the  rows;  and  allow  sixty  pounds  to  the  bushel,  we 
should  here  have  the  enormous  protiuct  of  8080  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  whole,  therefore,  comes  within  the  precincts  of  pos- 
sibility, and  is  not  very  obnoxious  to  probability,  under  those 
^  high  states  of  culture  every  year  becoming  less  and  less  rare. 
^  '  We  have  ourselves,  in  some  kindred  departments  of  rural  cul- 
ture, without  material  effort,  and  without  unusual  skill,  that  we 
are  aware  of,  realized  results  which  we  should  previously  have 
classed  among  the  imposubilities. 

What  pomp,  what  variety  of  hues 

TbB  woodland  Menes  adorn  1    The  purple^  deep 

Orang^  sn^  ^'P^l*  *Dd  carnation  bright, 

To  flie  Eapt  eye  fheir  rich  profusion  apreed. 
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CULTURE  AND  USE  OP  THE  ONION- 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  tJhAn  of  men 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  oo  to  fortune ; 
O&iitted,  all  the  Toyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallowB  and  in  miseriesL 

The  onion  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Spain.  However, 
that  is  not  known  for  a  certainty  to  be  the  fact.  Nor  can  the 
history  of  its  culture  in  other  countries  be  accurately  known.  It 
is  highly  valued,  and  but  few  gardens  are  destitute  of  it.  Be- 
sides its  use  as  an  article  of  food,  for  its  savory  qualities,  many 
esteem  it  indispensable  in  soups  and  the  seasoning  of  meats.  It 
is  highly  nutritive ;  but  roasted  or  fried,  it  is  too  hard  of  di- 
gestion, for  any  except  laborers,  or  persons  of  vigorous  digestive 
organs.  When  used  in  its  crude  state,  it  has  been  known  to  re- 
main in  the  stomach  forty-eight  hours  before  being  dissolved  by 
the  gastric  juice,  and  in  this  state  has  been  known  to  produce 
spasmodic  affections. 

The  best  mode  of  preparing  them  for  the  table  is  to  boil  them 
and  serve  them  up  with  melted  butter.  If  cooked  in  this  way, 
they  are  greatly  improved  by  changing  the  water  when  they 
are  about  half  cooked.  The  second  water  should  be  poured  on 
from  a  boiling  tea-kettle,  a  little  salt  being  cast  upon  them.  If 
used  in  stuffing  or  seasoning,  in  combination  with  other  sub- 
stances, they  should  be  chopped  very  fine  and  thrown  into  boil- 
ing water,  and  boiled  about  five  minutes.  Afterward  they 
should  be  drained,  and  then  pressed  till  no  water  remains.  Then, 
mixed  with  other  substances,  they  may  be  eaten  without  any 
inconvenience  to  the  stomach.  The  red  variety  is  more  .acrid 
than  the  white,  and  both  become  essentially  milder  in  warm 
climates. 

Of  the  several  varieties  of  onions,  the  yellow  or  silver-skinned, 
and  large  red,  are  the  best  for  a  general  crop.  The  bulbs  are 
handsome,  of  firm  growth^  and  keep  well  through  the  winter. 
The  New  England  whites  are  handsome  for  the  table,  and  suita- 
ble for  pickling,  as  well  as  to  be  pulled  when  younfl^,  apd  they 
generally  prove  a  very  profitable  crop.  Besides,  there  is  the 
Welsh  or  tree  onion,  much  grown  in  places  where  the  common 
onion  does  not  seed  well.  Th'is  vari«tv  shoots  up  a  stem,  on 
which  small  bulbs  grow  in  place  of  seeds.    These  pea-bulbs  are 
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kept  till  the  next  year,  when  they  are  planted,  and  produce  very 
good  roots,  of  considerable  size,  Irhile  the  stem  gives  further 
supply  for  next  year's  planting. 

Onions  all  require  a  lich  friable  soil — a  situation  enjoying  the 
full  influence  of  the  sun,  and  entirely  free  from  trees,  which  are 
very  inimical  to  them.  If  the  soil  be  poor,  or  exhausted,  abun-  §. 
dance  of  dung  should  be  applied  in  the  preceding  autumn  or  8 
winter,  and  the  ground  thrown  into  ridges.  By  these  means  it  S 
becomes  well  decomposed  and  incorporated  with  the  soil ;  for  ^ 
rank,  unreduced  dung  is  generally  injui-ious  to  the  crop.  If,  1 
therefore,  the  application  of  manure  is  neglected  until  spring,  it  i 
should  be  taken  from  .nn  old  hot- bed,  or  other  source  whence  it  "^ 
is  to  be  had,  in  a  thoroughly  puti^escent  state,  and  turned  io  only  |  > 
to  a  moderate  depth. 

The  most  noted  place  for  the  culture  of  onions  in  the  United 
States  is  Wethersfield,  Con.,  a  few  miles  from  Hartford.  Here 
are  large  tracts  of  land  devoted  to  this  purpose,  and  many  ftim- 
ilies  are  almost  wholly  employed  in  it.  This  has  been  the  case 
for  more  than  a  century,  and  is  a  source  of  no  small  profit.  ^ 
Much  of  the  labor  of  cultivation,  after  the  ground  is  prepared,  is  | 
done  by  females.  It  has  been  remarked  by  those  who  visit  the 
place,  that  in  the  forepart  of  the  day  large  numbers  of  women 
will  be  seen  in  their  onion-fields,  with  thein  implements  of  cul- 
ture, and  apparel  appropriate  for  their  vocation ;  but  that 
toward  evening  this  apparel  will  be  cast  off,  and  another  sub- 
stituted, adapted  to  a  well -furnished  parlor.  Such  an  exhibition 
is  full  of  instruction  And  material  for  useful  reflection.  On  the 
one  hand,  persons  without  useful  and  regular  occupation,  women 
as  well  as  men,  should,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  hold  a  low 
rank  in  society  ;  for  sut-ely  they  are  of  but  little  real  use  in  the 
I  world.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  make  it  a  matter  of  pnn- 
;  ciple,  though  not  obliged  to  do  it,  to  be  habitually  employed  in 
o*  I  some  vocation  that  will  benefit  their  families  and  society,  sub- 
^ ,  serve  the  only  main  rational  end  of  human  existence,  and  will 
^  I  hence  receive  the  reward  due  to  faithful  servants  and  stewards. 
.2  '  Ood  never  designed  his  creatures  for  a  life  of  indolence.  Those 
2  who  feel  above  labor  are  sadly  deficient  in  their  apprehensions 
^  J  of  duty,  or  moral  dignity  and  social  elevation. 
I  I  In  the  field  culture  of  onions,  from  eight  to  ten  pounds  of 
•4  seed  is  applied  to  the  acre,  sown  in  drills^  twelve  or  fourteen 
inches  apart,  so  as  to  admit  a  hoe  or  rake  between  them.  It  is 
here  frequently  sown  by  hand  ;  but  unless  labor  is  judged  to  be 
,  of  little  value,  it  should  be  sown  by  machines  constructed  for 
I  that  purpose.  The  sowing  is  usually  done  between  the  first  and 
I  the  middle  of  April.    As  soon  as  the  plants  are  up,  the  weeding 
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is  commenoed ;  and,  ia  the  course  of  the  season,  six  or  eight 
hoeings  are  necessary.  By  the  latter  end  of  Jalj  or  earlj  in 
Augui»t  they  will  ordinarily  be  fit  for  hanresting — ^a  labor  that 
may  require  for  its  completion  two  or  three  months.  For  their 
better  preservation,  the?  are  plaited  or  bndded  into  ropes,  with 
straw,  weighing  about  three  pounds  and  a  half  each,  so  that  they 
can  be  hung  up,  exposed  to  the  <ur,  and  kept  dry.  If  in  large 
masses,  they  heat,  and  are  liable  to  decay. 

Tlie  yield  at  Wethersfield  is  from  6000  to  10»000  ropes  per 
aci'e,  which  is  equivalent  to  five  or  six  hundred  bnshels,  depend- 
ing on  the  sixe  of  the  bulbs.  Although  the  culture  of  onions, 
including  seed,  labor,  and  manure  is  pretty  expensive,  yet  the 
crop  affords  a  fair  profit,  especially  to  those  engaged  in  it  at 
that  town ;  for  the  onions  there  raised  are  well  known  in  the 
market,  and  accordingly  command  a  more  ready  sale,  and  a 
better  price  than  is  to  be  expected  for  those  offered  by  cultivators 
of  less  skill. 

The  fact  that  the  same  land  being  here  cultivated  for  so  long 
a  period,  and  with  the  same  crop,  without  any  indication  of  an 
exhausted  soil,  is  conclusive  evidence  that^  with  a  sufficient 
amount  of  fertilixinff  agents  annually  cast  upon  it,  exhaustion  is 
not  to  be  apprehended.  If  land  is  duly  manujied,  what  is  called 
rotation  of  crops  might  not  be  needed.  However,  as  in  field 
culture,  especially,  rotations  diminishing  the  necessity  for  ma- 
nura  are  a  judicious  expedient  to  the  farmer  of  small  capitaL 

Look  Dstore  through,  ti«  revolutica  all ; 

All  change ;  n*  death.    Day  folleirs  aight,  and  B^^ 

The  dying  day ;  atara  rise  and  set^  and  rise : 

Earth  takeii  the  ezarople>-to  reflourieh,  Ikdes; 

As  in  a  wheel,  all  sink  to  reascend. 

Emblems  of  man,  who  /mssm,  not  ezpirsik 
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Patoh  by  patch  is  good  basbaiNlry,  but  patdi  upon  patch  is  plain  beggary* 


Am  widow's  heart  it  sunk,  and  she  implores  assist- 
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Od  yon  Ud  of  straw,  eee  tb'  world's  conqueror  lie— 
DAy*8  faintest  dawn  must  wake  him  to  his  toil. 
His  labor-hardened  hand  must  guide  the  plough  t 


This  is  a  well-known  culinary  vegetable,  being  a  native  of  the 

Soath  of  Europe.     The  root  is  biennial  and  fleshy.     Il  is  sweet, 

and  slightly  aromatic  to  the  taste.     It  is  particularly  desij-able 

for  family  use  in  the  spring  of  the  year ;  for,  if  left  in   the 

ground,  it  receives  no  injury  from  the  frost ;  on  the  other  hand, 

£    the  fliivor  of  it  is  improved  by  the  frost.     Parsnips  are  said  to 

be  even  more  nourishing  than  carrots  or  turnips.     The  common 

I'    mode  of  using  them  for  human  food  is  boiled  with  meat ;  and 

S.    they  are  improved  if  subsequently  cut  in  thin  slices  and  dipped 

J    in  a  batter  of  flour,  butter,  and  eggs,  and  then  fried  brown. 

«5    They  are  also  said  to  make  a  good  marmalade ;  and  the  Scotcli 

S    eat  them  mashed  with  potatoes  and  butter,  and  then  mixed 

'S    with  milk.     They  contain  a  small  amount  of  vinous  aliment. 

S        In  addition  to  the  importance  of  parsnips  for  the  family,  they 

^    are  of  great  value  for  stock.     Cows  eat  them  with  avidity,  Rnd 

.|    the  milk  is  finely  flavored,  and  the  butter  delicious.     Beef  mnde 

y    from  them  brings  the  highest  price  in  the  London  market.     All 

animals,  horses,  bogs,  and  sheep,  as  well  as  cows,  eat  them  as 

readily  as  carrots ;  some  say  more  readily ;  and  they  will  not 

touch  potatoes  when  parsnips  are  before  them.     They  are  us^d 

to  fat  pork  as  well  as  beef,  and  the  meat  is  of  superior  quality. 

There  are  some  circumstances  which  render  the  culture  of 
parsnips  of  peculiar  value.  First,  for  the  family.  Squashes  can- 
not ordinarily  be  kept  through  the  winter.  Cabbages  decay 
very  soon  after  the  approach  of  spring,  if  they  have  been  kept 
till  that  timd.  Turnips  and  beets  have  both  become  poor. 
Thus  the  variety  of  ffood  vegetables  is  very  small  at  that  period 
of  the  year,  especially  if  without  this  one.  For  stock,  it  is  the 
only  one  that  retains  its  full  nutritive  qualities.  The  parsnip, 
as  already  remarked,  is  even  better  in  the  spring,  for  stock,  as 
well  as  for  human  food,  than  at  any  previous  time.  It  is  not 
80  with  potfitoes,  carrots,  or  turnips.  Without  the  best  care 
they  cannot  be  kept  at  all ;  and  with  the  care  that  protects 
them  from  frost,  the  latter  two  are  liable  to  loss  and  deterio- 
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A  divided  familv  can  no  more  stand,  than  a  divided  commonwealth. 


80  tbaU  tlM  charms  of  thy  miod  add  loatra  to  the 
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ration  in  nutriment.  The  turnip  loses  mucb  of  -its  virtue ;  and 
the  carrot  may  heat,  decay,  and  become  un6t  for  use.  Hence, 
the  farmer  needs  a  crop,  especially  for  hi»  milk  cows  in  the 
spiing,  that  is  not  subjected  to  such  hazards. 

The  parsnip  furnishes  him  with  it.  The  seed  may  be  sown 
as  8oon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  The  root  will  grow 
to  the  time  when  the  ground  again  freezes ;  and,  if  left  in  the 
ground,  will  grow  during  the  thaws  of  winter ;  thus  requiring 
no  attention  for  its  preservation  till  actually  wanted  for  use. 
Whenevei'  wanted,  if  not  made  fast  in  the  ground  by  frost,  it 
may  be  pulled  and  fed  out.  In  given  weight,  potatoes  are,  in- 
deed, superior  to  carrots,  turnips,  or  parsnips ;  but  in  nutritive 
properties,  the  parsnip  is  not  inferior  to  potatoes  or  carrots,  and 
is  much  superior  to  turnips.  Besides,  it  is  raised  much  cheaper 
than  potatoes.  Parsnips  have  been  produced  at  the  rate  of  1200 
busheU  from  an  acre  of  ground.  The  same  ground,  under  the 
like  culture,  would  not  probably  yield  more  than  three  hundred 
bushels  of  potatoes. 

Parsnips  require  a  deep,  rich,  mellow  soil,  free  from  stones  or 
coarse  gravel.  Like  onions,  they  may  be  raised  from  year  to 
year  on  the  same  ground,  which  should  be  ploughed  deep,  or 
dug  with  the  spade,  and  well  harrowed  or  raked.  It  is  best  to 
put  the  seeds  in  drills,  which  admit  of  more  convenient  culture, 
being  15  or  18  inches  apart.  No  matter  how  early  it  is  sown; 
and,  as  it  is  very  light,  and  vegetates  slowly,  it  should  be  soaked 
in  water  several  days  before  being  sowed.  The  seed  may  be 
covered  to  the  depth  of  an  inch.  As  parsnips  require  the  whole 
season  to  acquire  maturity,  other  seeds  are  sometimes,  without 
injury,  sown  with  them;  for  instance,  radishes,  lettuce,  and  early 
beets.  These  being  pulled  in  the  first  part  of  the  season,  are 
not  in  the  way  of  the  other. 

Weeds  should  never  be  allowed  to  choke  the  plant ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  young  parsnips  are  two  or  three  inches  high,  they 
should  be  thinned  out,  so  as  to  stand  four  or  five  inches  from 
each  other.  The  ground  should  be  kept  mellow.  A  spade  be- 
tween the  rows  would  do  good.  If  in  the  field,  it  may  be  well 
to  have  the  rows  so  far  from  each  other  as  to  admit  a  plout^b 
between  them.  They  require  no  more  attention  than  turnips  or 
carrots.  Rarely  are  they  injured  by  insects.  It  is  believed  no 
farmer,  who  has  once  made  the  experiment  in  raising  parsnips 
for  his  stock,  will  ever  after  omit  their  culture. 

Hail  to  the  power  that  g:iveth      * 

I'he  bounty  of  the  soil, 
Asd  freedom,  and  an  honored  na&e, 

To  the  hurdy  bods  of  toil  I 
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A  good  man  can  never  be  miserable,  nor  a  wicked  man  happy. 


JodgmeDt^  And  ^  witt>  obej  ker.    Tb«  care  of  the 
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Katnre  111  court  in  her  sequestered  haunts, 
67  moantain,  meadow,  streamlet,  gjoye,  or  cell ; 

Where  the  pois'd  lark  hb  evening  dittj  chants, 

And  health,  and  peace,  and  contemplation  dwell 

• 
Cblert  is  a  hardy  biennial  plant.     The  blanched  leaf-stalks 

are  a  very  excellent  raw  salad.     It  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of 

Great  Britain ;  and,  in  its  wild  state,  is  found  in  marshy  grotinds 

and  ditches,  having  a  coarse,  rank  taste.     Under  judicious  culp- 

vAtion,   it  is  surprisingly  altered,  becoming  sweet,  mild,  and 

crisny.     There  are  many  varieties,  but  what  is  called  the  white 

solia  b  usually  esteemed  the  best.     It  is  produced  from  seed, 

and  one  ounce  of  seed  is  sufficient  for  ten  thousand  plants.     It 

requires  a  soil  rather  moist ;  rich  in  vegetable  mould,  but  not  rank, 

from  new,  unrotted  dung. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  in  drills,  ten  or  twelve  inches  from 
each  other — if  wanted  for  early  use,  in  hot- beds ;  or  if  not,  the 
latter  part  of  March,  in  beds  having  a  good  exposure  to  the  sun. 
If  the  weather  be  dry,  moderate  waterings  should  be  given, 
both  before  and  after  the  plants  come  up.  As  soon  as  they  are 
up  two  or  three  inches,  they  may  be  transplanted  into  other 
beds,  in  sunny  situations,  formed  of  old  hot-bed  dung,  or  well- 
rotted  stable  manure,  mixed  with  one-fourth  of  its  bulk  of  finely- 
pulverized  earth.  Here  they  should  be  set  three  or  four  inches 
apart,  and  be  daily  watered,  until  they  have  taken  firm  root, 
and  as  often  afterward  as  the  dryness  of  the  weather  may 
require. 

After  the  plants  have  attained  the  height  of  six  or  eight 
mches,  they  may  be  transplanted  into  trenches.  The  ground 
selected  for  these  trenches  should  be  nch,  and  have  an  open  ex- 
posure. These  trenches  should  be  five  or  six  feet  distant  from 
each  other,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  in  depth — the 
earth  removed  from  the  trench  being  placed  on  each  side  of  it. 
The  trench  is  to  be  filled  up  three  or  four  inches  with  dung, 
well  rotted.  On  top  of  this  dung  loam  is  to  be  cast,  two  inches 
in  depth,  mixing  both  together.  Then  a  row  of  the  plants  is  to 
be  set  in  the  middle  of  this  compost,  with  a  distance  of  five 
inches  between  each  two.  The  tops  and  roots  of  the  plants  are 
to  be  trimmed  before  being  set  in  the  trenches.  If  the  weather 
h^  dry,  they  must  be  watered  freely ;  and,  till  the  roots  are 
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A  joke  never  gains  over  an  enemy,  but  often  loses  a  friend. 


of  countlen  miUiona,  Alexander  loolrad  down  ^ipo*  a  cooquered 
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firm,  and  the  plants  begin  to  grow,  they  should  be  covered 
over  in  the  daytime,  so  as  not  to  feel  the  heat  of  the  sun,  but  the  '  g 
covering  removed  in  the  night,  to  receive  moisture  from  the  dew.  |  P- 

It  is  needful  that  the  dirt  be  loosened  occasionally  about  the  I  S 
roots  of  the  plants  in  the  trench ;  they  will  crow  the  better  for  ^ 
it ;  and  when  they  are  nsen  up  eight  or  ten  inches,  the  process  j  ^ 
of  filling  up  the  trench  may  be  commenced,  to  be  repeated 
every  week  or  ten  days.  This  is  to  be  done  when  the  weather 
is  dry,  and  the  leaves  are  to  be  pressed  together,  which  will 
keep  them  erect ;  the  whole  growing  together  in  a  mass,  will  be 
more  delicate  than  though  spread  out  apart  from  each  other. 
In  the  first  few  mouldings  or  earthings,  as  it  is  called,  the  dirt 
should  be  sparingly  pressed  against  the  stems,  forming  a  slight 
ridge  on  each  side  of  the  rows,  leaving  a  hollow  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  waterings  or  rain.  When  the  plants  become 
strong  enough  to  bear  a  mould  of  six  inches  in  height,  the  e^irth 
may  be  drawn  up  equally  on  each  side,  preventing  it  as  much 
as  possible  from  falling  into  the  hearts  of  the  plants.  This  may 
be  done  by  tying  a  stnng  around  the  leaves,  or  by  pressing  them 
together  by  one  hand,  while  the  other  draws  up  the  earth. 
When  the  moulding  is  finished,  the  string,  if  used,  is  to  be  re- 
moved. 

By  the  above  means  the  stems  will  all  be  blanched  as  they 

rise  upward,  and  will  have  a  peculiar  delicacy  of  texture,  as 

well  as  of  taste.     The  earthing  is  to  be  continued  as  long  as 

the  plants  continue  to  grow.     It  will  sometimes  grow  to  the 

height  of  two  feet,  and  two  feet  and  a  half.     The  winter  store 

is  usually  kept  in  sand,  and  covered  with  straw,  in  an  erect    g. 

posture,  as  when  growing.     The  sand  keeps  it  fresh.     If  the   ^ 

whole  root  is  taken  up  uncut,  the  stump,  after  the  cutting  off 

the  head,  will  again  sprout  in  a  warm  cellar,  and  yield  a  second 

supply  of  small,  but  very  sweet  and  tender  celery.     Some  of 

the  New  Jersey  gardeners,  who  supply  the  New  York  market, 

have  raised  each  60,000  heads  in  a  season,  which,  at  six  cents 

the  head,  the  wholesale  price,  would  amount  to  $3600.     Tliis 

shows  how  profitable  its  culture  may  be  made,  small  as  the 

business  may  appear.     If  it  were  generally  understood  how 

easily  it  is  produced,  few  only  would  neglect  to  raise  enough  for 

their  own  families.     Taken  directly  from  the  trench  or  from  the 

sand  in  the  cellar,  it  has  a  delicacy  and  freshness  which  it  does 

not  possess  after  being  in  market,  and  its  transition  thereto  some 

days. 

rhrioe  happy  time. 
Best  portion  of  the  varioai  year,  in  which 
Nafturs  rejdtoeth,  smiling  on  her  works, 
Lovely,  in  full  perfection  wrought 
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A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riohes. 


tbe  onlj  riTal  he  had  oo  earth,  Gsaar  was  miserablj  aflsaiai- 
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Wife,  into  the  gardan,  and  tat  ma  a  plot 
With  8trawben7-root8  the  beat  to  be  got; 
Sock  growing  abroad,  among  thorns  in  the  wood, 
Weil  choien  and  picked,  prove  excellent  good. — TWmm* 

This  is  one  of  tbe  most  wbolesome  and  most  delicious  of  our 
fruits.  It  is  too  well  known  to  require  eulogy ;  and  it  is  too 
easily  produced  to  require  any  advocacy  for  its  culture.  Never- 
theless, a  few  only,  comparatively,  allow  their  families  to  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  its  use.  It  exhales  a  most  delightful  perfume, 
and  the  flavor  is  exquisite,  especially  immediately  afier  bein? 
plucked  from  the  stem.  The  pulp  is  light  and  melting,  and 
does  not,  in  the  stomach,  undergo  tne  acetous  fermentation. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  fruit  received  its  present  name  from 
tbe  ancients,  who  were  accustomed  to  place  straw  underneath 
the  leaves,  to  prevent  the  berry  falling  upon  the  ground ;  a 
practice  yet  in  existence.  The  root  of  the  strawberry  gives  out 
several  long,  slender,  creeping  shoots,  which  take  root  at  inter- 
vals, and  fbrm  so  many  new  stocks.  The  leaves  are  composed 
of  three  leaflets,  supported  upon  a  long  foot-stalk,  whicb  is  pro- 
vided with  stipules  at  the  base.  From  the  midst  of  the  leaves 
arise  two  or  three  simple,  slender,  silky  stems,  from  four  to  six 
inches  high,  and  terminated  by  a  few  white  flowers.  After 
flowering,  the  receptacle  increases,  acquires  a  pulpy  and  succu- 
lent consistence,  and  finally  a  red  color,  when  the  strawberries 
have  attained  maturity.  Numerous  varieties  of  the  plant  have 
been  produced,  some  of  which  are  of  peculiar  excellence. 

In  the  culture  of  this  plant,  particular  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  soil,  otherwise  the  fruit  will  be  deficient  in  quantity  and 
quality.  To  make  the  culture  profitable,  it  must  be  abundant 
and  of  tbe  best  varieties.  The  soil  should  be  a  deep,  light,  rich 
loam ;'  and  if  not  such  naturally,  it  must  be  made  so  by  proper 
management.  Tbe  spade  should  be  freely  applied,  and  to  the 
depth  of  fifteen  or  twenty  inches ;  the  whole  mass  made  mellow, 
and  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  the  best  manure.  An  open 
situation  is  required.  If  shaded  by  trees,  or  close  fences,  or 
buildings,  the  success  will  be  doubtful.  For  an  early  crop,  the 
inclination  should  be  to  the  south  or  the  south-aast.  For  a  late 
crop,  tbe  inclination  should  be  west  or  north.    Adopting  such  I 

i^ —   I   I 

B«  frngal  otjoat  time,  bat  not  at  th«  «xpeiiM  of  your  hamlth. 
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locations,  the  season  of  the  strMrberry  erop  will  be  materiallj 
prolonged. 

'flie  usual  time  for  transplanting  strawberrj-plants  is  in  the  <§ 
months  of  May  and  August.  Those  who  take  the  latter  montli  .• 
for  it,  are  induced  in  their  preference  by  the  fact  that  the  sea 
son  of  bearing  is  past,  and  hence  no  injury  will  be  done  to  the 
crop  in  providing  the  new  plants.  '  In  this  ease,  the  produce 
will  be  small  the  succeeding  year.  But  if  good  plants  can  he 
had  in  May,  a  full  crop  may  be  expected  from  them  the  suc- 
ceeding year.  Cultivators  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  distance  at 
which  the  plants  should  be  set  from  each  other.  All,  however, 
agree  that,  for  convenience  in  culture,  they  should  be  in  straight 
rows.  It  may  perhaps  be  as  well  fpr  each  one  to  follow  his 
own  taste  and  judgment.  The  great  point  is,  that  they  should 
not  be  too  close  together.  If  allowed  to  covt-r  over  thegrounS 
entirely,  weeds  and  grass  cannot  be  eradicated  without  great 
labor  ;  besides,  if  this  is  efft^cted,  the  produce  is  far  less  abun- 
dant than  when  allowed  more  space. 

If  any  recommendation  can  be  given  on  this  matter,  based 
upon  our  own  experience,  it  is  as  follows.  We  prefer  that  the 
ground  for  culture  should  be  laid  out  in  beds  of  four  or  four 
and  a  half  feet  in  width,  no  matter  how  long,  with  alleys  of 
eighteen  inches  in  width.  The  plants  should  be  set  upon  each 
bed  in  two  parallel  rows,  two  feet  distant  from  each  other,  and 
the  plants  one  foot  from  each  other  in  the  rows.  By  this  means 
the  beds  can  be  cultivated  and  the  fruit  gathered  by  a  person  in 
the  alley  with  the  greatest  convenience  and  without  treading  on 
the  beds  to  press  down  the  earth.  This  will  also  alIow»  when- 
ever needed,  a  trench  of  six  or  eight  inches  in  depth  to  be  dug 
between  the  two  rows,  in  the  centre  of  the  bed,  for  manure ;  on 
which,  when  placed  in  the  trench,  the  dirt  removed  in  making 
the  trench  can  be  placed,  whi(;h  is  the  most  convenient  method 
for  enriching  the  soil,  as  rendered  necessary  from  year  to  year. 

A  hoe  and  a  rake  are  to  be  used,  as  needful  in  the  removal 
of  weeds  and  ^rass  between  the  rows  and  the  hills.  When 
the  runners  begin  to  grow,  they  are  to  be  turned  by  the  rake 
or  the  hand,  to  form  rows  lengthwise  of  the  beds,  in  a  line  with 
the  first  plantings.  Thus,  in  a,  short  period,  these  runners  will 
make  in  each  bed  two  conUnuous  and  parallel  rows,  easy  of  ac- 
cess, in  all  stages  of  the  culture,  and  for  gathering  the  fruit. 
The  rake  should  be  light,  with  teeth  not  more  than  one  inch  and 
a  half  apart,  and  the  rake  of  a  size  to  be  easily  used  between  the 
rows.  At  the  close  of  the  bearing  season,  if  the  rows  are  full, 
and  plants  are  wiinted  for  new  beds,  the  runners  may  be  allowed  j  ^ 
to  take  root  in  tfie  space  between  the  rows,  and  the  raking  be  :  ^ 
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Close  thine  ear  against  those  that  open  their  mouth  against  others.  j 


«ack-clotfa,  BooKparte  closed  hia  tjea  inlgoelj  bani»hineDt)  ahnoit  litcr- 
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<!iseoniinued.  Tbey  fnii6t,  however,  be  removed  early  in  tbe 
succeeding  spring.  If  not  needed  for  new  beds,  they  should  be 
destroyed ;  otherwise,  the  surface  of  the  beds  would  soon  be  en- 
tirely oo^iered. 

It  is  advisable  to  eover  strawberry  beds,  late  in  tbe  fall,  with 
forest  leaves  or  straw,  to  protect  the  plants  from  the  winter 
frosts ;  but  in  the  spring  the  whole  should  be  removed,  that  the 
ground  may  be  kept  in  good  condition.  However,  just  previous 
to  the  bearing,  it  may  be  well  to  place  a  thin  coat  of  straw  along 
each  side  of  the  rows,  to  prevent  the  fruit  from  falling  upon  the 
ground.    This  will  kave  the  labor  of  washing  off  the  sand. 

The  labor  of  cultivating  tlie  strawberry  for  the  use  of  a  single 
family  is  but  a  mere  .trifie.  Were  it  generally  known  how 
readily  it  is  done,  but  few  in  the  country  would  be  without  an 
article  so  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  capable  of  being  used  in  so 
many  different  ways.  Strawberries  and  cream  are  one  of  the 
greatest  luxuries.  They  make  an  excellent  sweetmeat.  They 
are  palatable  for  a  jam  or  for  pies ;  and  a  good  wine  is  made 
from  them. 

If  raised  for  market*  they  are  certainly  verjr  profitable.  A 
writer  in  the  Agriculturist  mentions  ar  patch  20  feet  by  30,  which 
produced  five  bushels.  Another  case  is  mentioned  m  the  pame 
journal  where  20,000  baskets  had  been  picked  from  a  single  acre 
of  land,  and^sold  at  an  average  of  five  cents  per  basket,  making 
a  product  of  $1000.  This  is,  indeed,  an  uncommon  product, 
and  seldom  can  they  be  sold  at  a  price  so  high.  But  if  10,000 
baskets  were  a  fair  crop,  and  three  cents  the  basket  a  fair  price, 
this  would  make  the  sum  of  tdOO.  The  culture  and  marketing 
not  being  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  amount*  would  leave  a 
net  profit  of  $225  for  one  acre  of  land.    - 

How  sweet,  at  early  morning**  rise. 
To  view  tbe  glories  of  the  skies, 
And  mark  with  coriooB  eye,  the  mm 
Prepare  bit  radiant  ooarse  to  run  1 
Its  fairest  fonn  then  nature  wears, 
And  clad  in  brightest  green  appeatsi 


Breaking  your  fititfa  may  gain  you  richeB,  bat  never  get  you  gloiy. 
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CULTURE  OF  THE  RASPBERRY: 

Hm  breeie-like  mosic  wMidering  o*er  the  bou^W, 
Each  trea  a  nataral  harp — each  different  leaf 
A  diflerant  note,  blent  in  one  vast  thanksgiving. 

Thb  raspberrj  grows  wild  in  rockj  places  throughout  the 
colder  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  But  of  late  much  at- 
tention is  paid  to  its  cultivation ;  and  there  are  several  varieti^ 
to  be  found,  varying  in  the  size  and  color  of  its  fruiL  It  has  an 
agreeable  flavor,  and  is  employed  for  desserts,  for  jams,  and  for 
tarts.  It  is  also  used  in  the  making  syrups,  jellies,  and  wines. 
The  wine  made  from  it,  which  is  a  refreshing  beverage,  when 
diluted  with  water,  is  used  in  fevers. 

The  stems  of  this  plant  are  biennial,  erect,  three  or  four  feet 
high,  and  rough,  with  numerous  prickles.  The  flowers  are 
small,  white,  or  pinkish  white,  pendulous,  in  drooping,  terminal 
clusters.  A  light  soil  is  best  suited  to  its  culture,  and  an  SRstem 
or  western  exposure,  slightly  shaded.  It  is  generally  propa- 
gated by  suckers,  which  the  old  roots  give  out  in  gp^at  profu- 
sion. They  should  be  put  out  in  rows  not  less  than  three  feet 
apart,  in  every  direction.  They  require  a  plenty  of  man\{re  ev- 
ery year. 

The  wood  of  the  raspberry-bush  produces  fruit  but  one  year, 
therefore  that  should  carefully  be  cut  down  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  the  young  shoots  should  be  shortened  to  less  than 
three  feet  in  height ;  and  not  more  than  three  or  four  shoots 
should  be  left  to  each  root,  as  these  will  produce  a  greater  num- 
ber of  berries,  and  larger  fruit,  than  would  be  obtamed  if  twice 
that  number  of  suckers  were  left.  The  middle  of  October  is*  the 
tirne  for  this  pruning.  The  fruit  is  produced  from  young 
branches,  out  or  the  last  year's  suckers  or  shoots.  A  plantation 
of  raspberries  will  be  in  perfection  at  Uie  third  year,  and  after  it 
has  borne  five  or  six  years,  it  must  be  broken  up,  and  a  new  one 
formed,  on  another  plot  of  ground. 

In  addition  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  raspberry,  its  culture 
is  rendered  important  from  the  fact  that,  at  the  period  of  its 
perfection,  there  is  no  fruit  that  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
it.  Immediately  succeeding  the  strawberry,  it  makes  with  it 
and  the  blackberry,  which  next  succeeds,  a  most  valuable  sue- 
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Oharity  and  pride  have  different  aims,  bat  both  feed  the  poor. 
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cession  of  table  desserts,  when  tbere  is  seemingly  nothing  else 
that  can  be  had.  And  it  is  so  easily  produced,  the  want  of  it 
may  be  esteemed  an  indication  of  indifference  or  inattention  to 
the  dainties  of  good  living.  For  the  use  of  a  single  family  only 
a  small  piece  of  land  b  wanted. 

To  make  raspberry  paste,  let  a  quart  of  the  berries  be  well 
mashed,  straining  one-half,  and  putting  the  juice  to  the  other 
half.  It  is  to  be  then  boiled  fifteen  minutes,* after  which  a  pint 
of  red  currant  juice  is  to  be  added,  and  further  boiled. 

To  me  the  garden  a  vast  picture  seems : 
Be  painter,  then.    The  ample  fields  around, 
Their  varying  shades  unnumbered  that  dbplay 
The  vivid  rays  of  light,  or  mass  of  gloom ; 
The  hours,  and  seasons,  and  revolving  still 
The  circle  of  the  year,  and  circle  of  the  day ; 
The  meads  in  variegated  beauty  bright ; 
The  ever-cfaeering  verdure  of  the  hills ; 
Ihe  streams,  the  rocks,  the  rivers,  and  the  flow*^ ; 
Thy  pencils  these,  thy  canvas,  and  thy  tints. 


CURRANTS  AND  GOOSEBERRIES.       I 

A  flower  I  love. 
Not  for  itself,  hot  that  its  name  is  linked 
With  names  I  love.    A  talisman  of  hope 
And  memory. 

Red  currants,  black  currants,  white  currants,  and  gooseberries, 
are  the  fruit  of  WQll-known  shrubs,  which  are  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, and  which  also  grow  wild,  in  woods  and  thickets,  in  various 
paitts  of  this  country  and  of  Europe.  The  utility  of  all  these 
fruits  in  domestic  economy  has  long  been  understood.  The  juice 
of  the  red  species,  if  boiled  with  an  equal  weight  of  loaf-sugar, 
forms  an  agreeable  substance  called  currant-jelly,  which  is  much 
employed  in  sauces  and  for  other  culinary  purposes,  and  also  in 
the  cure  of  sore  throats  and  colds.  It  is  frequently  mixed  with 
water,  and  then  becomes  a  favorite  beyeraee. 

The  juice  of  the  currant  is  also  a  yaluabljB  remedy  in  obstruc- 
tions of  the  bowels ;  and  in  febrile  complaints,  it  is  useful  on  ac- 


Fame  is  as  difficult  to  be  preserved,  as  it  was  at  first  to  be  acquired. 
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count  of  its  readUy  quenching  thirst,  and  for  it»  cooling  eflbet  on 
the  stomnch.  And  this  juice,  fermeoted  w?th  a  proper  quA»tity 
of  sugar,  becomes  a  palatable  wine,  which  is  much  improred  by 
age.  The  juice  of  the  white  currant  is  even  more  valuable  for 
wine  than  that  of  the  red,  being  sold  for  a  high  price.  Wlien 
foreign  wines  were  taxed  with  high  duties,  and  before  the  influ- 
ence  of  the  temperance  movement  bad  made  so  much  progress, 
the  culture  of  currants  for  wine,  in  some  sections  of  the  country, 
became  a  pretty  extensive  business.  The  white  or  flesh- ec»lored 
currants  possess  the  same  qualities  of  the  red  ;  and  the  wine 
from  them  had  the  preference,  became  of  its  greater  resemblance 
to  some  foreign  wines. 

The  berries  of  the  black  currant  are  larger  than  thoee  of  the 
red,  and  in  some  parts  of  Siberia  are  even  said  to  attain  the  size 
of  hazelnuts.  They,  too,  are  occasionally  ntade  into  wine,  jelly, 
or  syrup.  They  have  a  peculiar  flavor,  which  to  some  persons 
is  unpleasant.  Nevertheless,  they  are  supposed  to  be  healthy, 
especially  the  juice,  when  made  into  syrup.  There  is  also  a 
small  black  currant,  the  wine  of  which  is  used  in  lung  fevers, 
putrid  fevers,  and  ulcerous  sore  throats,  and  also  in  cases  of  pu- 
trid dysentery. 

The  followmg  direction  has  been  given  for  making  wine  from 
currants.  Let  the  fruit  be  fully  ripe,  and  freed  from  leaves,  webs 
of  insects,  and  decayed  or  defective  berries ;  let  them  be  mashed 
and  pressed,  and  to  every  gallon  of  juice  two  gallons  of  water 
are  to  be  added ;  and  to  every  gallon  of  this  mixture  three  and 
one-fourth  pounds  of  sugar,  one  gill  of  brandy,  and  oocifourth 
of  an  ounce  of  alum  pulverized.  All  these  are  to  be  mixed  to- 
gether, and  put  into  the  same  clean  cask.  In  the  following 
spring  the  wine  is  to  be  drawn,  adding  a  gill  of  brandy  to  the 
gallon,  and  put  into  a  clean  cask  or  bottles,  and  it  is  fit  for  use, 
though  it  improves  by  nge.  It  has  been  estimated  that  an  sere 
of  currants,  well  cultivated,  will  probably  yield  fruit  suflScient 
for  1000  gallons  of  wine. 

For  the  table,  gooseberries  are  more  highly  esteemed  tbaa 
currants.  For  culinary  purposes,  they  have  generally  been  em- 
ployed before  they  are  ripe ;  but  this  is  founded  on  erroneous 
notions  of  their  cliemical  properties,  since,  either  for  sauces  or 
for  wine,  though  they  are  more  cool  and  refreshing,  they  do  not 
possess  the  delicate  flavor  and  rich  saccharine  qualities  which 
belong  to  the  ripe  fruit.  Wine  made  of  gooseberries  has  a  great 
resemblance  to  champagne.  The  skins  of  the  fruit,  after  the 
juice  has  been  expressed,  afford,  by  distillation,  a  spirit  some- 
what resembling  brandy.  Vinegar  may  be  made  froom  goose- 
berries.   Some  of  the  kinds  are  bottled  while  green,  and  kept 
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Wiadom  and  virtue  mako  the  poor  rich,  and  the  ridi  hoaorable. 
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for  winter  use  ;  and  others  are,  for  that  purpose,  preserved  with 
sugar.  Gooseberries  vary  much  in  color,  size,  and  qunlity. 
Some  are  red,  others  green,  and  others  yellow  or  amber-colored. 
Some  are  smooth,  and  others  are  hairy.  Wild  gooseberrieis  are 
very  inferior  in  size  to  those  cultivated  in  gardens. 

The  most  approved  mode  of  propagating  currants  and  goose- 
berries is  by  cuttings,  being  far  better  than  suckers.  The  proper 
cuttings  for  planting  are  the  shoots  of  the  previous  summer's 
production,  of  straight,  clean  growth.  They  should  be  taken 
from  healthy  trees,  and  such  as  are,  according  to  their  kinds, 
remarkable  for  bearing  the  finest  fruit.  They  should  be  cut 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches,  and  planted  at  least  eight  deep, 
and  not  less  than  twenty-four  inches  apart — gooseberries  more 
than  that.  Previous  to  planting,  every  bud  except  three  or  four 
near  the  top,  which  are  to  form  the  head  of  the  plant,  are  to  be 
cut  off  close.  The  roots  do  not  come  out  of  the  buds,  but 
through  the  smooth,  clean  bark  ;  but  generally  a  little  below  a 
bnd,  and*  sometimes  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  cutting,  from 
between  the  bark  and  the  wood.  Currants  need  the  benefit  of 
the  sun  and  the  air,  and  should  not,  therefore,  be  placed  in  the 
shade,  or  by  buildings  or  tight  fences. 

Life*B  beftt  gifts  are  botight  dearly.    Wealth  ia  woo 
By  years  of  toil,  and  often  comee  too  late : 
With  pleasure  comes  satiety ;  and  pomp 
Is  oompassed  round  with  vexing  vanities : 
*  And  genius,  earth*s  most  glorious  gift,  that  lasts 
When  all  beside  is  perished  in  the  dust — 
How  bitter  is  the  suffering  it  endures  1 
How  dark  the  penalty  it  exacts  I 
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THE  US£,  MAUTT,  AND  GROWTH  OF  TREES. 

With  wooroiw  doCm 
Of  eTerj  tooe,  mixed  in  coofoiion  iwee^ 
All  diftntad  in  Uie  foUneM  of  delight, 
The  Ibraet  ring*.    Where  far  around  cncloaed 
With  bosj  aides,  and  oover'd  high  abore 
With  foliage  thick,  supported  bj  bare  tmnka^ 
Like  pillars  rising  to  support  the  rDo( 
It  seems  a  temple  Tast,  the  spaee  within 
loud  and  dear  with  thrilling  melodjr 


A  8TRAN0XR  tfavelinfi^  throagh  almost  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  would  think  he  bad  met  with  tbe  stmngeat  anatomy  ever 
presented.  Ho  would  have  heard,  no  doubt,  that  the  Ameri- 
cans were  a  people  of  refined  taste,  awake  to  all  tbe  beauties, 
not  only  of  nature,  but  of  poetry  and  romance,  and  yet,  per- 
haps, in  a  day's  nde,  scarcely  see  a  tree  connected  with  a  boose 
either  for  beauty  or  for  shade,  much  less  the  rich  and  elegant 
groups  of  trees  he  had  anticipated  finding.  To  such  a  trayeler 
from  almost  any  other  civilized  country,  to  see  a  decent  country 
house  standing  like  a  hay-stack  in  a  meadow,  the  conclusion ! 
would  be  that  its  inhabitants,  whatever  fame  might  have  report- 
ed of  them  to  the  contrary,  were  as  destitute  of  taste  aa  those 
animals  of  tbe  meadow  who  fed  upon  the  hay-stack. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  compass  of  inanimate  nature  so  inter- 
esting as  trees.  They  speak  a  language  to  the  heart,  which 
nothing  but  utter  insensibility  can  fail  to  understand.  Thej 
awaken  to  recollection  the  memory  of  scenes  long  past,  not 
only  in  the  innocent  sports  of  childhood,  but  often  those  of 
deeper  interest.  It  must  be  noticed  by  every  observer,  that 
even  the  brute  creation  feel  a  veneration  for  trees.  A  tree  is  a 
house,  furniture :  it  may  be  made  clothing,  and  even  bread. 
"  It  forms  part  of  every  machine  by  which  the  genius  of  man 
has  taught  him  to  lighten  the  labor  of  his  hand.  There  is  that 
in  a  tree,  considered  as  an  individual  work  of  the  Creator,  which 
may  well  excite  our  attention,  and  most  amply  reward  our 
study."  For  fuel,  and  more  especially  for  timber,  economy 
alone,  without  the  aid  of  good  taste,  would,  if  consulted,  be 
sufficient  to  plead  for  the  preservation  of  forest  trees. 

Ask  your  neighbor  why  he  has  not  more  trees  about  his 
home,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  they  are  of  no  great  lue,  and 
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If  a  thing  is  not  decent,  never  do  it ;  if  it  is  not  true,  never  speak  iL 
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besides,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  them  grow ;  that  he 
has  tried  it  once  or  twice,  and  they  have  all  died.  Now  these 
common  reasons  are  both  ill-founded.  It  is  of  %ue  for  every 
man  to  surround  himself  with  objects  of  interest,  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  the  beautiful  in  all  things,  and  especially  in  the  works 
of  nature.  It  is  of  use  for  every  family  to  have  a  home,  a 
pleasant,  happy  home,  hallowed  by  purifying  influences.  It  is 
of  use  that  every  child  should  be  educated,  not  only  in  the 
sciences  and  arts,  and  dead  languages,  but  that  his  affections 
and  iasteM  should  be  reGned ;  that  the  book  of  nature  should  be 
laid  open  to  him  ;  that  he  should  learn  to  read  her  language  in 
the  flower  and  the  leaf,  written  everywhere,  in  the  valley  and 
on  the  hill-side,  and  hear  it  in  the  song  of  birds,  and  the  mur- 
muring of  the  forest. 

If  you  would  keep  pure  the  heart  of  your  child,  and  make 
his  youth  innocent  and  happy,  surround  him  with  objects  of 
interest  and  beauty  at  home.  If  you  would  prevent  a  restless 
spirit,  if  you  woula  save  him  from  that  lowest  species  of  idol- 
atry, '*  the  love  of  money,"  and  teach  him  to  '*  love  what  is 
lovely,"  adorn  your  dwelling,  your  places  of  worship,  your 
school-houses,  your  streets  and  public  squares,  with  trees,  and 
hedges,  and  lawns,  and  flowers,  so  that  his  heart  may  early  and 
ever  be  impressed  with  the  love  of  Him  who  made  them  all. 

Every  tree,  however  luxuriant  its  branches  may  be,  receives 
its  principal  nourishment  from  its  lower  parts ;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  its  juices  circulate  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  of  the 
blood  in  animals.  The  extremities  of  the  roots  form  a  pro- 
digious mass  of  spongy  fibres  and  of  globules  of  air,  which  are 
constantly  open  to  imbibe  the  juice  which  the  earth  affords 
them.  This  juice  is  at  first  only  water,  impregnated  with  earthy 
matter;  then,  by  means  of  a  sort  of  milky  substance,  which  is 
peculiar  to  each  tree,  and  which  distinguishes  it  from  others,  the 
juice  acquires  a  nutritive  quality  before  it  ascends  in  those  parts 
of  the  tree  which  are  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

We  find,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  that  wood,  notwith- 
standing its  hardness,  is  nothing  more  than  an  assemblage  of  an 
infinite  number  of  minute  hollow  fibres.  The  greater  part  of 
them,  especially  in  shrubs,  ascend  perpendicularly ;  but  in  order 
to  give  more  consistence  to  these  fibres,  there  are  in  certain 
trees,  particularly  in  such  as  are  designed  to  be  more  strong  and 
hard,  tubes  which  extend  horizontally  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference.  Influenced  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  sap  rises, 
by  decrees,  into  the  branches  and  into  all  their  minute  and  mul- 
tiplied ramifications ;  in  just  the  same  manner  as  the  blood, 
issuing  from  the  heart,  is  carried  by  the  arteries  into  the  most 


To  own  younelf  in  an  error^is  to  show  that  you  are  wiser  than  yon  was. 
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distiint  extremity  of  the  animal  body.  When  the  sap  has  been 
sufficiently  diffused  through  all  the  parts  which  required  its  cir- 
culation, the  remainder  of  it  fills  certain  large  vessels  which  are 
placed  between  the  inner  and  outer  bark ;  and  hence  arises  the 
annual  growth  and  consequent  thickness  of  the  tree.  To  be 
convinced  of  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  cut  a  branch  traosvenelj, 
by  wlitch  we  shall  ascertain  the  age  of  the  tree. 

Whilst  i\\e  trunk  from  time  to  time  increases  in  height  and 
bulk,  the  roots  continue  a  proportional  growth,  and  gradually 
strike  a  deeper  holdv  and  multiply  their  supporting  fibres.  As 
to  the  exterior  bark,  it  seems  destined  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  gar- 
ment to  the  tree,  to  unite  securely  together  its  component  parts, 
and  to  preserve  its  more  delicate  but  essential  ones  from  exter- 
nal accidents,  and  from  the  inclemency  of  the  air. 

Thus  has  the  all-wise  Creator  formed  an  admirable  sys- 
tem of  solid  and  fluid  matter  in  order  to  give  life  and  growth  to 
those  trees  which  adorn  our  plains,  which  lend  their  friendly 
shade  to  our  flocks,  to  our  shepherds,  and  to  our  cottages,  and 
which  afterward  serve  so  many  purposes  useful  to  man.  Here 
we  discover  a  wisdom  which  never  fails,  whilst  it  prescribes  to 
aature  laws  in  certain  respects  immutable,  which  act  without 
interruption  under  the  eye  of  Providence.  A  wisdom  so  pro- 
found, a  skill  so  marvelous,  so  many  preparations  and  combi- 
nations for  each  tree,  ought  to  excite  us  more  and  more  fer- 
vently to  admire  and  venerate  the  creative  hand. 

What  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  trees  ? — their  lofty  trunks, 
august  in  their  simplicity,  asserting  to  the  most  inexperienced 
eye  their  infinite  superiority  over  the  imitative  pillars  of  man's 
pride — their  graceful  play  of  wide-spreading  branches,  and  all 
the  delicate  and  glorious  machinery  of  buds,  leaves,  flowers,  and 
fruit,  that  with  more  than  maffical  efforts  burst  from  the  naked 
and  rigid  twigs  with  all  the  nch  and  heaven-breathing,  delecta- 
ble odors,  pure  and  animating  essences,  pouring  out  spices  and 
medicinals,  under  brilliant  and  unimaginably  varied  colors,  and 
making  music  from  the  softest  and  most  melancholy  vnder-tones 
to  the  full  organ-peal  of  the  tempest  I 

We  wonder  not  that  trees  have  been  the  admiration  of  men 
in  all  periods  and  nations  of  the  world.  What  is  the  richest 
country  without  trees?  What  barren  and  monotonous  spot 
can  they  not  convert  into  paradise  ?  Xerxes,  in  the  midst  of 
his  most  ambitious  enterprise,  stopped  his  vast  army  to  contem- 
plate the  beauty  of  a  tree.  Cicero,  from  the  throng,  and  exer- 
tion, and  anxiety  of  the  forum,  was  accustomed.  Puny  tells  us, 
to  steal  forth  to  a  grove  of  plane-trees  to  refresh  and  invigorate 
his  spirits.    In  the  Scaptan  Grove,  the  same  author  adds,  Thu- 
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Z  '  cydides  was  supposed  to  liAve  composed  his  noble  histories' 
%  The  Greek  and  Romnn  classics,  indeed,  abound  with  expressions 
-S  of  admiration ;  but  above  all,  as  the  Bible  surpasses,  in  tlie 
^  splendor  and  majesty  of  its  poetry,  all  books  in  the  world,  so  is 
I  its  sylvan  arborescent  imagery  the  most  bold  and  beautiful. 
H  '•  Beneath  some  spreading  tree  is  the  ancient  patiiarch  repealed 
<b  to  us,  sitting  in  contemplation,  or  receiving  the  visit  of  angels ; 
•°  I  and  what  a  calm  and  dignified  picture  of  primeval  life  is  pre- 
I  I  sented  to  our  imagination  at  the  mention  of  Deborah,  the  wife 
"3. ;  of  Lapidoth,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  between  Ramah 
3  !  and  Bethel,  in  Mount  Ephraim,  beneath  the  palm-tree  of  Deb- 
I  I  orah !  The  oak  of  Bashan  and  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  are  but 
•5.  other  and  better  names  for  glory  and  power.  The  vine,  the 
6  olive,  and  the  fifif-tree  are  imperislvible  emblems  of  peace,  plenty, 
£  and  festivity.  David,  in  bis  Psalms ;  Solomon,  in  nis  Song<^  and 
?  Proverbs;  the  prophets,  in  the  sublime  outpourings  of  their 
%  I  awful  inspiration ;  and  Christ,  in  his  parables — those  most  beau- 
g  ,  tiful  and  perfect  of  all  allegories — luxuriate  in  signs  and  similes 
^  I  drawn  from  the  fair  trees  of  the  East. 

J  I  There  seems  to  have  been,  in  this  country,  a  perfect  infatua- 
|i  [  tioQ  in  cutting  down  trees  where  no  possible  reason  can  be  given 
{  for  it.  But  when  the  folly  has  been  committed,  and  its  conse- 
*{  qucnces  are  beginning  to  be  sensibly  felt,  what  remedy  can  be 
J  !  applied,  if  not  to  afrord  immediate  relief,  at  least  to  prevent 
£  posterity  from  suffering  by  its  effect  ?  The  still  small  V'oice  of 
|[  comnaon  sense,  confirmed  by  the  example  of  several  nations  of 
Europe,  points  out  the  remedy. 

.  The  first  step  is  to  establish  nurseries,  where  all  the  most  val- 
uable trees  could  be  obtained  at  moderate  prices :  a  few  would 
avail  themselves  of  their  advantages,  and  the  force  of  example 
e  '  would  soon  excite  the  multitude  to  follow  them,  and  in  a  few 
5  years  those  who  lived  to  see  our  dwellings,  which  now  stand  as 
^  unornamental  as  mile-stones,  tastefully  surrounded  by  beautiful 
trees,  and  their  value  doubled  in  the  eye  of  most  purchasers ; 
they  would  see  the  public  roads  lined  with  extensive  rows  of 
valuable  trees ;  and  last,  farm-houses  would  be  sheltered  in  their 
^  '  situations  from  bleak  and  destructive  winds,  by  belts  of  the  pine 
^  I  and  fir-trees,  and  their  cattle  and  sheep  would  find  protection  in 
winter,  and  places  of  repose  from  summer  heat 

Tbou  hast  not  left  thyiielf  to  nature's  round 

Without  a  witne«s.    Trees,  and  flowers,  and  streaiiM, 

Are  Mx;ial  and  benevolent;  and  be 

Who  oft  oommuneth  in  their  lanffaag^e  pure. 

Roaming  among  them  at  the  cool  of  day, 

Shall  find,  like  him  who  Bden's  garden  dressed, 

His  Maker  there,  to  teach  his  listening  heart 
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A  man't  truth  is  his  livelihood,  his  recommendatioo,  his  letters  of  credit 
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POST  AND  RAIL  FENCES. 

The  fences  on  a  farm  are  a  heavy  tax.  No  one,  till  he  has 
had  experience  or  made  calculation  on  the  suhject,  would 
imagine  the  amount.  A  length  of  good  chestnut  four-rail  fence 
cannot  cost  less  tlian  sixty  cents,  besides  the  labor  of  putting  it 
up  after  the  posts  and  rails  are  prepared.  Suppose  a  farm  has 
one  thousand  lengtlis,  the  outlay  will  of  course  be  six  hundred 
dollars ;  and  in  the  same  proportion  for  a  less  quantity.  Hence 
the  importance  of  economy  in  its  construction ;  not,  however, 
in  making  a  cheap  fence  so  much  as  in  making  a  substantial  and 
durable  one.  A  fence  that  is  insecure,  or,  from  its  frail  and  per- 
ishable character,  requires  being  repaired  every  year,  and  re- 
placed every  few  years,  is  not  an  economical  one. 

Mr.  Biddle,  a  few  years  since,  in  an  address  before  the  Phila- 
delphia Agricultural  Society,  stated  that  the  cost  of  the  fences 
in  Pennsylvania  amounted  to  $100,000,000,  and  their  annual 
expense  he  estimated  at  $10,000,000.  A  distbguished  writer 
on  National  Wealth  says,  "  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  great- 
e^i  investment  in  this  country,  the  most  costly  production  of 
human  industry,  is  the  common  fences  which  inclose  and  divide 
the  fields.  No  man  dreams  tliat  when  compared  to  the  oatlay 
of  these  unpretending  monuments  of  human  art,  our  cities  and 
our  towns,  with  all  their  wealth,  are  left  far  behind.  In  many 
places  the  fences  have  cost  more  than  the  fences  and  farms  are 
worth.  It  is  this  enormous  burden  which  keeps  down  the  agri- 
cultural interest  of  this  country,  causing  an  untold  expenditure, 
besides  the  loss  of  the  land  the  fences  occupy." 

Estimating  a  chestnut  post  and  rail  fence  to  hist  eighteen 
years,  and  including  inside  fencing  and  repiurs,  the  camual  tax 
to  the  farmer  holding  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  will  be  $130 
to  $140 ;  and  judging  from  present  appearances,  the  tax  is  per- 
petual, and  there  seems  but  little  hope  of  escape  from  it. 

Jeptha  Baldwin,  Esq.,  of  Orange,  New  Jersey,  whose  fiirm- 
ing  operations  are  the  personification  of  neatness,  and  give  evi- 
dence of  wisely-directed  investment  and  labor,  advises,  that 
in  setting  posts,  the  top  end  of  the  tree  be  placed  in  the  ground. 
Others  have  recommended  the  same  thing,  in  the  belief  that 
they  will  last  much  longer.  Mr.  Preston,  a  judicious  and  expe- 
rienced agriculturist  of  Stockport,  Penn.,  has  given  his  views  at 
large  on  the  subject,  in  the  New  England  Farmer.  Some  may 
pronounce  this  very  whimsical ;  but  there  is  certiunly  nothing 
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unpbilosophical  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  one  might  think  it 
highly  probable.  Water  will  rise  in  a  pump,  but  will  not  de- 
scend in  it.  The  pores  of  wood  through  which  the  sap  or 
moi2»ture  from  the  earth  rises,  may  be  on  the  same  or  an  analo- 
gous principle.  If  so,  the  top  of  the  tree  placed  in  the  ground 
woula  not  absorb  moisture  to  occasion  decay,  at  least  in  the 
same  d<*gree,  as  if  the  butt  were  placed  downward. 

Posts  should  be  set  in  the  ground  not  less  than  two  feet,  to 
be  below  the  action  of  the-  frost,  and  to  be  secure  agninst  the 
action  of  the  wind.  If  those  parts  of  the  posts  which  are 
placed  in  the  ground  are  burnt  in  a  hot  fire  till  quite  black,  they 
would  last  much  longer  than  otherwise.  The  best  method  of 
charring  the  surface  of  wood,  is  to  wet  it  with  the  most  highly 
concentrated  oil  of  vitriol.  By  this  means,  you  carbonize  not 
only  the  outer  surface,  but  the  surface  of  all  the  cracks  and 
holes.  Some  farmers  cut  their  posts  so  long,  and  mortise  them 
in  such  a  manner,  thiit  when  the  lower  ends  have  become  rot- 
ten, they  can  invert  them.  By  this  means  they  will  last  nearly 
as  long  as  before.  It  is  also  advised  that  the  heart  side  of  the 
rail  be  placed  upward,  both  to  increase  its  strength,  and  for 
preservation  against  the  influence  of  the  weather. 

It  is  also  ascertained  that  the  butt  cuts  of  trees  will  decay 
much  sooner  than  the  third  and  fourth  cuts.  Hence,  in  pre- 
paring posts  and  rails,  the  butts  of  trees  should  be  used  for 
rails,  and  the  upper  parts  for  posts.  It  is  also  found  that  young 
and  thrifty  trees  cut  into*  posts,  will  decay  sooner  than  those 
which  are  old  and  full  grown.  To  take  advantage  of  this  fact, 
let  the  former  be  used  for  rails,  and  the  latter  for  po^.  And 
persons  who  purchase  their  posts  and  rails,  may  take  advantage 
of  this  hint ;  for  those  made  from  the  latter  are  worth  from  ten 
to  twenty  per  cent,  more  tiian  those  made  from  the  former. 

A  well-known  writer  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Agricultural  Society  gives  interesting  experiments  on  the  pres- 
ervation of  fence- posts.  In  1803  he  planted  four  gate  posts, 
with  a  two-inch  augur-hole  bored  through  them,  which  was 
filled  with  salt,  and  plugged  at  both  ends.  As  they  were  to 
support  expensive  gates,  they  were  ciC^ed  with  boards,  and  some 
salt  was  put  inside  the  case  near  the  ground.  Twenty  years 
afterward  these  posts  were  in  the  best  state  of  preservation, 
appearing  as  if  they  would  remain  so  half  a  century  more,  or 
for  generations.  The  same  individual  has  applied  salt  to  chest- 
nut posts  for  common  rail  fence.  The  mode  of  it  was  as  fol- 
lows :  A  hole  with  an  inch  augur  across  the  post  diagonally,  one 
side  about  four  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the 
other  two  inches  below  it;  the  hole  being  filled  with  salt  and 
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Beauty  is  like  summer  fruits,  which  are  apt  to  corrupt,  and  are  not  lasting. 
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secured  by  plugs  of  cedar  or  chestnut  After  tea  yearB  the 
salt  remained  as  at  first,  and  the  posts  were  perfectly  sound. 

The  cost  was  a  dollar  a  hundred  posts,  and  a  man,  in  boring 
and  plugging,  would  earn  two  dollars  a  day.  This  is  far  cheaper 
than  to  put  down  new  posts  every  eight  or  ten  years.  If  the 
salt  were  to  dissolve,  it  would  pass  into  the  wood  and  prevent 
it8  decay ;  and  it  would  be  very  easy  to  take  out  the  upper 
plug  and  refill  the  hole.  A  judicious  farmer,  on  viewing  these 
posts,  observed  he  could  see  no  reason  why  the  salt  should  not 
preserve  wood,  when  it  would  preserve  so  perishable  a  vegeta- 
ble as  cabbage  for  a  long  period  of  years.  And  it  is  known 
thut  ship-builders  fill  the  spa(jes  between  the  timbers  of  a  ves- 
sel with  salt,  to  preserve  their  soundness.  Also,  Umbers  de- 
signed for  permanency  in  expensive  buildings  on  land  are  some- 
times saturated  with  salt,  being  immersed  in  sea- water  for  years, 
prior  to  being'  used. 

The  cost  of  making  and  keeping  in  repair  of  farm  fences  is 
enormous,  almost  beyond  tbe  power  of  calculation,  and  forces 
the  inquiry,  whether  legislatures  ought  not  to  be  called  upon 
to  compel  every  man  to  keep  his  stock  to  himself.  Then  no 
man,  who  did  not  choose  to  do  it,  would  be  forced  to  inclose 
his  land  against  the  ravages  of  his  neighbor's  stock. 

The  system  of  compelling  every  landholder  to  inclose  his 
property  is  peculiar  to  the  United  States,  with  only  the  excep- 
tion of  Endand,  where  the  fence  nuisance  appears  again  under 
the  form  of  the  hedge ;  and  although  these  oawthorn  hedges, 
when  they  are  well  tended — and  not  more  than  half  of  them 
are  so — are  beautiful  objects,  and  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
protection  against  the  inroads  of  cattle,  still  the  public  voice  is 
beginning  to  cry  out  against  them,  because  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  land  required  to  support  Ihem.  Each  hedge  is  five 
or  six  feet  wide  at  its  base,  and  taking  into  account  the  amount 
of  land  they  exhaust  on  either  side,  the  whole  space  cannot  be 
less  than  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  wide.  When  it  is  recollected 
that  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  land  in  England  are  very 
numerous,  the  amount  of  arable  land  abstracted  from  the  pur- 
poses of  agriculture  is  very  great.  It  has  beea  estimated  at 
several  million  bushels  of  grain. 
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There  is  but  one  solid  pleasure  in  life,  and  that  is  our  duty. 
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It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  in  rural  economy,  that  so  little  at- 
tention is  generally  paid  to  the  profits  of  an  animal  ivhose  milk 
.5  ;  constitutes  a  large  portion,  in  some  form  or  other,  of  hitman  diet 
^  I  and  luxury.     To  the  poor,  as  an  article  of  food,  it  is  about  as 
•^  I  necessary  as  bread ;  and  to  the  rich,  in  the  form  of  cream  or 
s    butter,  it  is  deemed  indispensable.     When  a  poor  family  is  de- 
prived of  this  healthy  and  nutritious  aliment  of  life,  it  excites 
the  most  fervent  sympathy  in  all  knowing  the  fact.     And  it  is 
very  frequently  imagined,  that  if  only  possessed  of  an  ample 
supply  of  milk,  there  can  be  no  absolute  suffering  for  the  want 
of  food.     It  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  first  aspirations  of  a  newly- 
^    organized  family  in  the  country,  to  be  provided  with  one  or 
S.  more  cows.     In  default  of  this  provision,  every  other  one  will 
be  found  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  family.     It  is  at  t^he 
very  foundation  of  domestic  comfort  and  thrift. 

It  is  a  fair  estimate,  that  in  this  republic,  three  cows,  on  an 

average,  are  required  for  each  family,  to  furnish  milk,  cream, 

butter,  and  cheese,  for  the  whole  population.     That  is  none  too 

many.     Hence,  the  number  of  cows  kept  in  the  country  must 

,  be  in  the  range  of  ten  millions ;  and,  if  valued  at  twenty  dollars 

1  I  each,  which  is  the  worth  of  a  very  common  animal,  will  make 

3. !  an  element  of  national  wealth  equal  to  two  hundred  millions  of 

ti  j  dollars.    Tlie  cost  of  keeping  them  in  the  most  common  way 

*o  ,  will  be  twenty  dollars  each,  annually ;  or  two  hundred  millions 

i  I  of  dollars,  annually,  for   the  whole.     The  milk  on  the  farm 

S. .  where  produced,  may  be  estimated  at  two  cents  a  quart ;  and 

§  I  if  each  cow  furnishes  a  yield  of  one  thousand  quarts  only  in  the 

-    year,  the  milk  is  just  an  equivalent  for  the  feed,  so  that  there  is 

neither  profit  nor  loss  in  the  keeping  of  such  cows.     Hence,  on 

the  score  of  gain  or  loss,  it  matters  not  to  the  farmer  whether 

I  I  be  keep  five  or  twenty  of  them,  for  in  neither  case  does  he 

X   make  or  lose  money  by  the  operation.     Were  it  not  for  the  con- 

s  ,  venience  of  having  the  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  from  his  own 

premises,  he  might  as  well  purchase  the  articles  as  to  produce 

them.     Moreover,  if  the  cost  of  keeping  the  cow  were  more 

than  twenty  dollars  per  year,  or  if  she  is  so  inferior  as  a  milker 

as  not  to  yield  the  quantity  supposed,  there  is  an  absolute  loss 

^  '  in  keeping  her.       In  either  case,  the  two  hundred  millions  of 
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dollars  invested  in  cows  in  this  country  is  unproductive  capital 
— like  so  much  bank  or  turnpike  stock,  which  pays  no  dividend. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many  keep  cows  which  afford  no  profit 
whatever ;  either  because  of  so  poor  a  breed,  or  are  so  poorly 
fed — ^it  matters  not  which.  And  it  seems  marvelously  incom- 
prehensible, that  so  many  who  keep  cows,  appear  to  think  that 
all  cows  are  alike ;  nnd,  that  the  quantity  of  milk  yielded  is  in 
no  way  regulated  by  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of  the  feed 
given  them. 

Now  lei  us  suppose  that  each  one  of  these  ten  millions  of 
cows  furnishes  annually  two  thousand  quarts — ^not  an  extrava- 
gant calculation;  and  that  it  costs  twenty -five  dollars  each 
instead  of  twenty  dollars  for  feed.  In  this  case  there  is  a  profit 
of  fifteen  dollars  on  each  cow,  so  that  the  profit  on  the  ten 
millions  will  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  annu- 
ally added  to  our  national  wealth  ;  or,  if  a  farmer  keep  ten  such 
cows,  he  realizes  on  them,  annually,  a  profit  of  one  bundled  and 
fifty  dollars,  over  and  above  the  expense  of  feed.  Here  is  a 
sum  suflScient  to  hire  a  first-rate  laborer  from  these  ten  cows, 
whereas,  had  he  kept  cows  of  the  other  class  named,  there 
would  have  been  no  profit ;  and  yet  the  labor  of  taking  care  of 
them  is  the  same  as  m  the  latter  case.  All,  therefore,  that  is 
wanted,  is  to  induce  small  farmers,  or  others  keeping  cows,  not 
aware  of  such  results  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  animals 
or  their  feed,  to  keep  none  but  those  of  a  high  grade  of  excel- 
lence, and  then  to  feed  in  the  best  possible  manner. '  One  of  the 
latter  class  of  cows  is  cheaper  at  forty  dollars,  than  one  of  the 
others  at  twenty  dollars,  because  one  yields  an  annual  profit  of 
fifteen  dollars,  while  the  other  yields  no  profit — not  even  a  far- 
thing. Indeed,  the  difference  in  the  first  cost,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, is  a  matter  of  no  merit ;  it  is  far  better,  on  the 
score  of  interest,  to  purchase  the  good  at  any  fair  price,  than 
to  receive  the  other  as  a  gift.  The  one  is  like  to  the  purchasing 
land  so  poor  that  nothing  will  grow  on  it  beyond  the  cost  of 
labor,  while  the  other  is  like  to  owning  good  garden  land,  which 
yields  enough  to  pay  the  labor  of  cultivation,  and  perhaps  a 
hundred  per  cent,  of  profit  on  its  cost.  Or  the  milk  of  the 
poor  cow,  or  a  poorly-fed  cow,  costs  the  owner,  it  may  be,  four 
cents  per  quart,  while  the  milk  of  the  prime  one,  well  fed,  will 
cost  the  owner  not  more  than  half  that  sum. 

The  true  policy,  therefore,  is,  for  every  person,  procuriniy  cows 
for  the  profit  of  the  milk,  to  purchase  none  but  those  of  deci- 
ded excellence.  And,  if  disappointed  in  the  use  of  them,  find- 
ing them  inferior,  instead  of  being  such  as  expected,  lose  no 
time  in  converting  them  into  beef,  or  otherwise  disposing  of 
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them,  thoQgh  it  be  at  a  Baerifice,  and  procure  others  ia  their 
plHce.  The  loss  in  this  waj  is  less  than  to  retain  them.  The 
continued  loss  of  retainins  them,  is  like  retaining  on  a  farm,  or 
in  other  occupation,  hired  laborers,  who  perform  not  enough 
work  to  pay  their  board.  Every  Carmer  knows  that  it  is  far 
cheapier  to  hire  a  prime  laborer  than  an  inferior  one  at  a  less 
price,  because  it  costs  as  much  to  board  the  latter  as  the  former. 
^Precisely  the  same  with  cows.  And  if  a  farmer  raises  his  cows, 
and  finds  that  a  portion  of  them  prove  to  be  poor  milkers,  he 
should  forthwith,  on  the  ground  of  interest,  divest  himself  of 
them,  notwithstanding  any  feeling  of  attachment.  Amiable  as 
the  affection  is  which  we  sometimes  cherish  for  animals  reared 
under  our  own  supervision,  it  will  often  be  found  at  variance 
with  our  pecuniary  interest,  and  with  those  principles  of  policy 
which  should  guide  the  successful  agriculturist. 

And  when  it  is  found  that  a  cow  has  all  the  natural  capabil- 
ities for  a  great  yield  of  milk,  let  no  one  neglect  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  legitimate  profits  thus  placed  within  his  reach. 
This  he  will  not  do,  unless  she  be  properly  fed.  Good  cows,  as 
well  as  ordinary  ones*  may  be  half  starved.  And  the  extraor- 
dinary powers  of  the  former  for  yielding  milk,  by  neglect  or 
improper  treatmeiit,  may  be  greatly  reduced.  If  a  farmer  has 
not  feed  enough  for  six  cows,  let  him  keep  only  three.  If  he 
have  not  enough  for  four,  let  him  keep  only  two.  And  if  he 
have  not  enough  for  two,  let  him  keep  only  one.  For  one  cow 
of  prime  qu/ility,  and  well  fed,  will  yield  a  substantial  profit ; 
whereas,  half  a  dozen  poor  ones,  poorly  fed,  will  yield  no  profit, 
and  it  may  be,  will  be  attended  with  absolute  loss.  It  is  well 
known  that  some  cherish  a  mistaken  pride  or  amlution  on  this 
subject.  They  manifest  a  complacency  in  the  idea  tluit  they 
keep  a  certain  number  of  cows — it  may  be  a  large  number — 
equal  to  that  kept  by  seme  of  their  neighbors ;  but,  instead  of 
such  a  feeling,  there  is  occasion  for  one  of  humiliation,  if  they 
yield  no  profit.  Complacency  or  pride,  in  9  case  like  this,  can 
be  sustained  rationally  only  on  what  yield  a  fair  business  advan- 
tage. If  a  man  own  one  cow  only,  which  affords  him  a  net 
gain  of  fifty  dollars  annually,  he  may  be  truly  proud  of  that; 
but  if  he  own  half  a  dozen,  and  the  feed  costs  him  annually 
fifty  dollars  more  than  the  value  of  the  milk  they  yield,  it  is  for 
the  reader  to  decide  whether  or  not  he  has  occasion  for  boast- 
ing! 

It  is  not  the  design  of  this  work  to  discuss  the  comparative 

value  of  different  breeds  of  stock,  or  even  to  point  out  what  are 

usually  considered  points  or  characteristics  in  cows  denoting 

.  good  milkers.    For  this  we  refer  our  readers  to  books,  of  which 

Let  pleasura  be  ever  so  ionoceot,  the  sxcen  is  always  orimiosl. 
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there  is  an  abundftnce,  devoted  wholly  to  farm  animals.  Allen's 
Book  of  Farm  Animals  is  one  of  the  best  we  know.  Every  man 
that  keeps  cows  should  own  it,  or  some  similar  one.  If  he  crwn 
several  of  these  books,  it  will  not  impoverish  him ;  he  will  learn 
enough  from  them  to  pay  the  cost  many  times  over.  Such 
books  for  stock-growers  and  stock-owners  are  as  needful  as 
spelling-books  and  geographies  are  for  children  sent  to  a 
district  school.  To  do  witnout  them  is  nearly  as  absurd  in 
one  case  as  in  the  other.  We  never  can  expect  that  all  the 
profits  which  may  be  derived  from  rural  occupation  will  be  gen- 
erally realized  till  all  engaged  in  it  feel  the  importance  of  se- 
curing to  themselves,  through  books  or  otherwise,  the  benefits  to 
be  had  from  the  experience  of  others. 

Our  present  purpose  is  to  satisfy  the  reader  that  there  b 
great  profit  in  keepmg  good  cows,  if  properly  fed ;  and,  prob- 
ab]y,  a  loss— certainly  no  material  gain,  in  keeping  poor  ones — 
or  neglecting  properly  to  feed  them.     And  to  satisfy  hnn  what 
may  be  realized  from  the  former  course,  we  shall  now  add  in- 
stances of  profit  from  ffood  cows  under  good  management. 
Hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousands  of  instances  of  a  similar  char- 
acter miffht  be  gathered  up — enough  to  convince  any  one  of  the 
capabilities  of  Uie  animal,  general^,  when  due  regard  is  exer- 
msed  for  improvements  in  breeding  and  rearing  it.    Let  the 
same  caution  be  manifest  on  the  subject  that  is  exercised  in  re- 
lation to  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  horses,  and  we  shall  soon 
witness  a  new  era  in  this  most  important  department  of  rural 
enterprise.    What  would  be  thought  of  the  man  disposed  to  raise 
a  colty  if  he  paid  no  more  attention  to  the  stock  from  which  it  was 
to  be  obtained,  than  is  generally  paid  to  the  raising  homed  cat- 
tle ?    If  obtained  from  the  lowest  quality  of  stock,  the  value  of 
the  animal,  when  full  grown,  would  not  half  equal  the  cost  of 
raising  it.    So  it  would  be  with  cows,  were  it  not  that  they  can 
be  converted  into  beef,  if  worthless  as  milkers. 

The  most  remarkable  cow  of  which  we  have  any  account,  for 
the  production  of  butter,  is  the  "  Cramp  cow,"  so  called,  owned 
by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Cramp,  in  Lewes,  England ;  she  was 
of  the  Sussex  breed,  and  was  calved  in  1799.  For  five  years, 
from  1805  to  1810,  the  butter  produced  from  her  milk  was  from 
four  hundred  and  fifty  to  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds 
per  year;  the  latter  quantity  was  aflforded  in  fifty-one  weeks 
and  four  days,  from  April  6tb,  1807,  to  April  4th,  1808.  The 
greatest  quantity  of  butter  she  afforded  in  any  one  week  was 
eighteen  pounds  ;  and  the  greatest  quantity  of  milk  given  in  any 
one  day  was  twenty  quarts. 

The  next  most  remarkable  cow  in  this  respect  was  the  "  Oakes 

Praise,  like  gold  snd  disraoncb,  owes  its  value  only  to  its  scarcity. 
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cow,"  of  Masaachusetts ;  nothing  was  known  of  ber  blood — 
she  was  bought  out  of  a  drove  when  she  was  joung.  Caleb 
Oakes,  of  Danvers,  Massachusetts,  owned  her  while  the  greatest 
quantity  of  butter  was  made  from  her.  In  1813,  she  made 
one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds ;  in  1814,  three  hundred  pounds ; 
in  1-8 Id,  four  hundred  pounds;  and  in  1816,  four  hundred, 
eighty-four  and  a  quarter  pounds.  The  greatest  quantity  of 
butter  made  in  any  one  week  was  nineteen  and  a  quarter 
pounds,  and  the  greatest  quantity  of  milk  she  gave  in  any  one  day 
was  eighteen  quarts.  Mr.  Josiah  Quincy,  Senior,  bought  her 
after  this  trial  by  Mr.  Oakes,  but  she  never  afforded  so  large  a 
yield  of  butter  after  she  passed  into  Mr.  Quincy's  hands,  though 
she  gave  sixteen  pounds  per  week,  and  her  milk  was  of  such 
extraordinary  richness,  that  five  quarts  of  it  frequently  afforded 
a  pound  of  butter. 

Our  third  illustration  is  from  Mr.  Thomas  Tufts,  of  Le  Roy, 
Genesee  County,  N.  Y.  On  the  1st  of  November,  1838,  he 
says,  I  have  a  cow  six  years  old  last  spring.  On  the  29th  of 
May  she  brought  a  calf ;  and  on  the  27th  of  June,  I  took  from 
her  at  three  milkings,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  of  one  day, 
thirty -one  and  a  half  quarts  of  good  rich  measured  milk,  which 
was  not  more  than  an  average  for  the  whole  month.  The  last 
week  in  July,  I  found  tha|  her  milk  failed  a  little,  and  being 
some  trouble,  I  stopped  milking  her  three  times  a  day.  On  the 
last  day  of  July,  at  two  milkings,  twenty-four  quarts ;  on  the 
last  day  of  August,  twenty -one  and  a  half  quarts ;  on  the  last 
day  of  September,  eighteen  quarts;  and  on  the  31st  day  of 
October,  I  took  from  her  fifteen  quarts.  She  had  no  feed  but 
that  of  common  pasture,  in  which,  however,  was  plenty  of  good 
water  and  shade,  from  the  Ist  of  June  till  the  last  of  Septem- 
ber, and  lodged  at  night  in  the  barn-yard.  On  the  Ist  of  Oc- 
tober she  was  turned  into  a  mowing-field ;  and  during  the  last 
week  in  that  month  was  fed  once  a  day  on  hay,  and  twice  a  day 
on  rata  baga  tops. 

In  July,  1845,  a  writer  in  the  Agriculturist  says,  I  have  a 
cow  Uiat  calved  about  the  middle  of  January,  and  is  now  eleven 
years  old.  The  calf  I  fattened  in  the  following  manner :  the 
first  week  I  gave  it  one  teat ;  the  second  week,  two ;  afterward, 
three.  The  calf  was  sold  for  nearly  six  dollars;  and  in  the 
mean  time,  milk  to  the  amount  of  $1  75.  Since  that  time,  I 
have  realized  for  milk  sold  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  dollars ; 
making  the  profit  of  the  cow,  thus  far,  the  present  year,  nearly 
$23,  besides  what  I  used  in  my  own  family,  consisting  of  eight 
persons.  Dr.  Woodward  informed  the  editor  of  the  same  jour- 
nal that  he  had  a  cow  which,  in  the    year  1844,  gave  one 
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tbottsand  and  fifty  galloDs  of  milk,  which,  at  four  cenU  a  quart, 
would  amount  to  1 168.  He  also  had,  on  the  Hospital  Farm, 
Woroesler,  Mass.,  several  other  cows  nearly  as  good.  And 
William  Cushman,  of  New  Braintree  ia  that  State,  sajs,  July 
14th,  1845, 1  have  a  cow  which  has  given,  for  ten  days  in  June, 
from  fifty-four  and  a  half  to  sixty-three  pounds  of  milk  per 
day.     8he  was  one-fourth  of  the  Durham  breed. 

Feter  H.  Schenck,  formerly  a  merchant  of  New  York,  but 
having  a  country  residence  in  Dutchess  County,  in  October, 
1848,  says.  My  cow  Emma  was  nine  years  old  last  spring ;  and 
till  the  summer  of  1842  I  never  kept  her  milk  separate  from 
that  of  three  other  cows  I  have.  Then  I  made  the  experiment 
for  one  week,  during  which  she  gave  eighteen  quarts  per  day. 
and  the  milk  made  fifteen  pounds  of  butter.  On  the  21st  of 
the  following  May,  that  is,  1843,  he  renewed  the  experiment, 
and  for  the  three  weeks  ensuing  she  made  sixty -five  and  a  half 
pounds  of  butter.  On  the  15th  of  June,  that  same  year, 
the  milk  that  came  from  her  was  churned  by  itself,  and  the 
butter  weighed  three  pounds  eight  ounces.  The  next  day  her 
butter  weighed  three  pounds  four  ounces. 

In  1843,  a  gentleman  in  the  neighborhood  of  Troy,  New 
York,  says,  George  Vail,  Esq.,  of  that  city,  was  the  owner  of 
two  cows  only,  one  a  full-blooded  Durham,  seven  or  eight  years 
old,  and  the  other  four  years  old,  seven-eighths  Durham.  He 
kept  an  accurate  account  of  their  milk  and  butter  for  thirty 
days.  The  result  was  as  follows:  one  hundred  and  eight 
pounds  of  butter,  besides  supplying  a  family  of  five  persons 
with  new  milk  and  cream  for  ordinary  family  use,  and  nine 
quarts  of  new  milk  daily  for  a  calf.  The  average  weight  of 
milk  per  day,  from  the  oldest  cow,  was  sixty-eight  pounds,  and 
from  the  other,  sixty  pounds,  during  the  thirty  days.  In  the 
same  year,  Judge  Walbridge,  of  Ithaca  in  tl>at  State,  had  a 
cow  that  gave  in  the  seven  days  ending  June  24th,  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five  pounds  ten  ounces  of  milk,  being  an  aver- 
age of  fifty-six  and  a  half  pounds  per  day,  or  tweniy-eight  and 
a  half  quarts  per  day.  She  had  made  two  pounds  one  ounce 
per  day,  witen  two  quarts  of  the  milk  was  )aken  for  family  use. 
And  the  Rev.  William  Wisner,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  had  a 
oow  that  in  May  of  the  same  year  made  forty -seven  pounds  of  but- 
ter, and  supplied  two  families  with  new  milk  dtiily  during  the  time. 

Among  the  more  recent  statistics  of  the  dairy,  the  two  follow- 
ing are  selected.  The  firat  is  from  tlie  Exeter  News  Letter, 
which  says,  Mr.  Abraham  Rowe,  of  Kensington,  N.  H.,  has  a 
oow  he  raised  from  an  &istern  breed,  six  years  old,  from  which 
was  made,  between  the  20ih  of  May  and  the  20th  of  October, 
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1849,  one  hundred  and  fifty -six  pounds  of  butter,  averaging 
over  one  pound  a  day  from  pasture  feed  only.  It  being  his  only 
cow,  furnished  his  family  with  their  oream  and  milk  besides. 
The  second  is  from  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic,  which  says  the 
best  cow  now  in  the  United  States  is  probably  owned  near  Ge- 
neva, N.  Y.,  which,  through  the  month  of  June,  1849,  gave  42 
quarts  of  milk  per  day  ;  and  for  five  days,  she  gave  45  quarts 
per  day.     The  cow  is  half  Durham  and  half  of  the  native  breed. 

The  Somerset  Messenger,  New  Jersey,  contains  a  communi- 
cation from  J.  W.  Van  Arsdale,  stating  the  profits  of  a  half- 
blooded  Durham  cow  owned  by  him,  for  ten  months  from  the 
Ist  of  April,  1849,  to  the  Ist  of  February  following.  He  sold 
in  that  time  to  the  retailer  3022  quarts,  at  2  and  2^  cents  a 
quart,  amounting  to  170  61,  besides  reserving  a  euflScient  quan- 
tity for  the  use  of  his  family  of  eleven  persons,  and  about  two 
messes  of  milk  twice  a  week  for  baking  purposes.  The  8022 
quarts  were  sold  by  the  retailer  at  double  the  price  he  gave  fot 
it,  that  is,  for  tl41  02.  He  calculates  that  this  amount  of  milk 
would  have  made  302  pounds  of  butter,  which^  aft  20  cents  a 
pound,  amounts  to  |60  40.  The  cow  has  not  had  extraordinary 
care— having  had  two  quarts  of  oat  and  corn  meal  per  day  du- 
ring the  drought  last  summer,  and  three  quarts  last  spring  be- 
fore grass  and  this  winter.  And  a  farmer  in  Essex  county,  in 
that  State,  realized  during  twelve  months  previous  to  February 
Ist,  1850,  a  net  profit  of  $450  09  from  three  ordinary  cows — 
anloials  of  the  common  breed  of  the  country — ^that  in  most  other 
hands  would  not  probably  much  more  than  have  paid  for  their 
keeping.  As  it  is,  they  have  supplied  the  family  with  all  their 
milk  and  cream,  paid  for  their  keeping  in  full,  as  appears  bj  a 
minute  daily  aoooont,  and  yielded  the  above-named  profit  ci 
1456  09. 

It  is  omiecessary  lo  ffather  up  more  similar  eases.  Our  agri- 
cultural Journals  are  filled  with  them.  Now  suppose  a  fanner 
resolve  that  he  would  keep  no  cow  that  did  not  hold  out  a  good 
milker  mne  months  in  the  year ;  and  thai  did  not  gjve  sixteen 
quarts  of  milk  per  day  for  two  montha  after  calving,  twelve 
quarts  per  day  for  the  next  four  months,  six  quarts  per  day  for 
the  next  three  months,  and  two  quarts  per  day  for  the  follbwing 
month.  Such  a  cow  would  yield  per  annum  3000  quarts  of 
raUk,  which,  at  four  cents  a  quart,  would  be  $120.  Consider- 
ing the  cases  above  given,  is  not  this  feasible  ?  With  such  oows, 
what  if  it  does  cost  five  or  ten  dollars  a  year  more  to  keep  them 
than  is  ordinarily  expended  for  the  purpose  ?  May  not  such 
cows  be  raised  ?  No  matter  if  they  do  cost  fifty  or  sixty  dol- 
lars each ;  they  soon  pay  for  themselves. 


Thai  dvUiiy  is  best  which  exeliadas  all  tuperfluoot  fomuUitj. 


the  loB,  and  adding  to  tlie  ■atuni  food  ui  T«g«to- 
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If  the  various  modes  of  obtaining  this  object  were  resorted  to 

Sat  once  throughout  the  country,  there  would  be  a  rast  improve- 
^    ment  in  a  very  short  time.    No  young  animal  of  promising  ap- 
^     pearance  for  milk  would  go  to  the  butcher.     More  care  would 
be  taken  of  young  stock.     More  young  stock  would  be  retained 
.g    to  ensure  a  better  selection  for  milk  cows.    Farmers  would  think 
more  of  the   advantages   of  employing  the   improved  breed. 
Heifers  would  be  milked  with  ffreat  care  and  very  thoroughly, 

?to  get  them  in  the  habit  of  holding  out  longer  as  milkers.  If 
they  once  dry  early,  no  care  and  keeping  will  afterward  correct 
S  the  fault.  Heifers  with  the  first  calf  especially  should  be  well 
I    fed,  and  with  some  additional  care,  the  last  three  months  thej 

tare  in  milk,  to  make  them  hold  out. 
It  is  supposed  that  a  milk  cow  of  medium  quality,  in  this  part 
.-  of  the  country,  will  give  twelve  quarts  of  milk  for  two  months 
z  after  calving,  seven  quarts  per  day  on  grass  for  the  next  lour 
•|  lAonths,  four  quarts  per  day  for  the  following  two  months,  and 
i  perhaps  two  quarts  per  day  for  oae  month  more ;  making  alto- 
''•    gether  1500  quarts  m  the  year. 


SWINE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Thk  number  of  swtne  at  present  in  the  United  Stati>«  may 
be  fairly  estimated  at  20,000,000,  which,  at  three  dollars  per 
head,  gives  us  the  enormous  amount  of  $60,000,000  invested  in 
this  article  alone.  There  are  in  the  single  State  of  Ohio  over 
2,000,000,  and  more  than  600,000  have  been  slaughtered  in 
Cincinnati  in  one  season. 

From  the  rapid  production  and  quick  maturity  of  swine,  they 
are  made  to  yield  a  speedy  return  for  the  investment.  The 
number  of  old  and  voang  annually  slaughtered  in  this  country 
probably  does  not  fall  b^low  10,000,000,  worth  in  market  an 
average  of  at  least  five  dollars  each,  g^vinf  us  an  annual  return 
of  160,000,000— our  «wfn«  crop  thus  yieldmg  an  amount  about 


equaling  our  entire  cotton  crop.  Almost  every  man  has  bis 
pig,  while  a  comparaUvely  small  number  have  their  cotton- 
fields.   Nearly  every  one,  therefore,  has  an  interest  in  swine,  and 


but  few  have  an  interest  in  the  production  of  cotton.  Yet  cot- 
ton occupies  a  large  share  of  public  attention,  while  swine  are 
scarcely  noticed. 


Let  your  recreatioiis  be  manly,  moderate,  aeasonable,  and  lawfbL 


wjich  each  part  and  every  link  ia  oneful  and 
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The  flesh  of  swine  furnishes  more  than  half  the  meat  cob- 
sumed  bj  the  laboring  portion  of  the  Union,  including  those 
employed  in  the  military  and  marine  service  and  our  merchant 
vessels.  When  from  the  best  breeds,  well  fattened  and  well 
cured,  pork  forms  one  of  the  most  nutritive,  as  it  is  the  most 
popular  of  our  meats.  None  is  so  highly  relished,  and  on  none 
can  a  greater  amount  of  labor  be  performed  than  on  sweet, 
corned  pork.  It  enters  into  a  countless  number  of  dishes, 
either  as  flesh  or  lard,  imparting  richness,  flavor,  and  nutrition 
to  alL  And  the  juicy,  delicious,  corn-fed,  well- prepared  bacon 
is  greneraily  aa  acceptable  dish  on  every  table,  saving  on  a  Jew's 
or  a  Moharonftedan's.  But  the  use  and  vhIuc  of  swine  are  not 
limited  to  food.  Their  carcasses  are  of  vast  and  increasing  im- 
portance in  the  useful  and  mechanical  arts. 

When  pork  is  abundant  and  cheap,  large  quantities  of  it  are 
converted  into  lard  and  oil.  This  is  done  not  only  with  the  more 
exclusively  fatty  portion  of  the  meat,  but  frequently  the  whole 
carcass  is  placed  in  a  steam  bath,  and  all  the  oily  particles  are 
extracted.  Tliis,  however,  is  purer  when  the  skin  is  first  taken 
oflf,  that  part  yielding  a  more  glutinous,  viscid  oil,  or  fat,  than 
the  remainder.  When  thus  removed,  tlie  skin  affords  a  portion 
of  inferior  oil,  and  is  afterward  converted  into  a  leather,  valua- 
4)le  for  the  saddle  and  for  other  purposes.  The  bristles  are  used 
for  brushes,  and  the  bones  are  made  to  afford  some  profit  by 
being  first  reduced  to  charcoal,  in  which  condition  it  is  known 
as  ivory  black,  and  is  extensively  used  by  sugar  refiners  and 
others. 

The  lard  may  be  subjected  to  a  pressure,  which  separates  it 
into  two  substances,  widely  differing  from  each  other,  one  being 
a  pure  oil,  limpid  in  all  weathers,  and  known  as  olein  ;  tlie  other 
a  compact  substance  resembling  the  best  mutton  tallow,  and 
melting  only  when  exposed  to  considerable  heat.  Both  are 
equally  suited  to  the  purpose  of  illumination,  the  former  in 
lamps,  the  latter  as  candles.  Extensive  use  is  made  of  the  oil 
for  machinery,  and  none  is  found  (from  its  purity  and  freedom 
from  gumminess)  to  answer  a  better  purpose  by  lessening  fric- 
tkin. 

Such  being  the  value  of  swine  to  our  domestic  comforts  and 
national  products,  every  item  of  information  that  enables  us  to 
avoid  disease,  produce  thrift,  and  augment  their  value,  if  intel- 
ligently and  judiciously  carried  into  practice,  will  produce  a  vast 
aggregate  of  annual  profit  to  pork-raisers  throughout  the  country. 

The  above  paragraphs  are  from  the  American  Agriculturist* 
and  present  Uie  facts  given  in  a  strong  light.  The  magnitude 
of  the  interest  to  which  they  relate  shows  the  importance  of 


The  use  of  recreation  ii  to  Btieagthea  your  labor  and  aweeteo  yoar  rest. 


Sioekinff  CM,  in  whicih  females  were  admitted ;  and  so 
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more  attention  being  paid  to  it  than  is  usual  with  the  generalitj 
of  pork-growers,  'fo  each  one  the  amount  is  not,  indeed*  large, 
but  the  aggregate  to  those  not  familiar  with  the  statistics  on  the 
subject  is  seen  to  be  almost  incredibly  large.  The  evils  to  be 
remedied  lie  within  a  small  compass.  Thej  originate  in  the ! 
neglect  of  procuring  improved  breeds  of  the  animal,  and  in 
adopting  the  best  modes  of  giving  feed,  particularly  in  the  pro- 
cess of  fattening.  The  natural  habits  of  swine  tend  to  the  de- 
terioration of  the  stock,  and  unless  the  owner  annually  counter- 
acts this  tendency,  before  he  is  aware  of  it,  he  may  find  it  baa 
been  radically  cbanffcd  for  the  worse.  On  this  account,  some 
breeds  which  were  formerly  known  to  possess  points  of  great 
excellence,  at  present  can  scarcely  be  found  possessing  distinc- 
tive attributes.  This  is  true  of  the  Mackay  breed,  produced 
by  judicious  crossings,  under  the  supervision  of  the  eminent 
merchant  whose  name  they  bore ;  and  it  may  be,  and  doubtless 
is  true  of  many  otliers  produced  in  a  similar  way,  and  then  suf- 
fered to  become  extinct  by  neglect 

It  is  believed  that  the  feehng  is  by  no  means  of  limited  ex* 
tent,  that  all  hogs  are  fundamentally  alike,  both  in  regard  to 
the  size  which  they  may  reach,  as  well  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
meat.  But  skillful  pork-growers  will  assure  you  that  some 
breeds,  with  a  given  amount  of  expenditure  in  feed,  will  yield 
double  the  amount  of  flesh  and  lard  that  can  be  realized  from 
others ;  that  it  is  far  better  to  purchase  the  former  at  fair  prices, 
than  to  receive  the  latter  as  a  gpft.  And  they  will  assure  you, 
that  there  is  seemingly  as  much  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
meat  furnished  by  different  breeds,  as  there  may  he  between 
that  of  the  horse  and  the  ox,  6r  the  dog  and  the  calf.  In 
some,  the  color  of  the  lean  will  be  dark,  the  grain  coarse,  and 
the  flavor  strong ;  while  that  of  others  will  be  nearly  as  white 
as  the  breast  of  a  turkey,  tender  like  a  young,  fat  chicken,  and 
the  flavor  most  agreeable  to  the  cultivated  taste.  Facts  like 
these  should  commend  themselves  to  every  pork-grower  who 
prefers  delicate  and  rich  food  to  that  which  is  unsavory  and  less 
nutritious ;  or  who  desires  to  make  his  pork  cost  him  only  two 
or  three  cents  a  pound,  instead  of  four,  five,  or  six !  If  the 
quality  of  the  meat  is  of  no  consequence,  we  might  as  well  do- 
mesticate the  buzzard  and  the  owl,  as  to  keep  on  our  farms  the 
hen  and  the  turkey. 

Farmers  cannot  well  determine  what  their  pork  does  cost ; 
but  they  will  be  likely  to  tell  you  it  costs  more  than  they  can 
sell  it  for.  Mechanics  who  keep  hogs  will  say  the  same.  To 
elicit  the  attention  of  such,  we  will  present  a  few  statistics  on 
the  subject,  selected  almost  at  random  from  agricultural  jour* 
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There  are  but  few  who  know  how  to  he  idle  and  ianocent 


ringa  of  gold,  so  that  granting  a  license  for  an  j  person 
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nals  and  common  newspapers.  The  first  is  from  the  ^ston 
Cultivator^  of  sixteen  hogs  owned  by  sixteen  different  individu- 
als in  the  town  of  Chesterfield,  Massachusetts,  recently  slaugh- 
tered. The  weight  of  the  sixteen  was  9207  pounds,  giving  an 
average  to  each  hog  of  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  pounds  ; 
the  smallest  was  five  hundred  and  two,  and  the  largest  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds.  With  inferior  animals'  and 
defective  feed,  such  results  would  never  have  been  witnessed. 

In  1845,  Mr.  Samuel  Cook,  of  Goshen,  Ct.,  slaughtered  a 
pig  only  eight  months  and  twenty-four  days  old,  which  weighed, 
when  dressed,  472  pounds,  being  a  gain,  he  says,  of  more  than 
a  pound  and  twelve  ounces  per  day  during  the  life-  of  the  pig. 
It  was  fed  on  corn  meal  and  kitcnen  slops.  He  paid  for  it, 
when  weighing  twenty-five  pounds,  t2  60,  and  the  corn  given 
to  it  cost  him  $16  00,  so  that  the  pork  cost  him  a  little  less  than 
four  cents  per  pound — less  than  two-thirds  its  mercantile  value. 
In  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  John  and  Samuel  Foot,  of  Brad- 
ford, of  the  same  State,  killed  four  pigs,  two  of  which  wera  nine 
months  and  twenty  days  old,  nnd  the  other  two  were  nine 
months  and  twenty-eight  days  old,  whose  dressed  weight  was 
401,  419,  423,  and  473  pounds.  They  were  from  a  Berkshire 
cross. 

Mr.  John  S.  Yedmans,  of  Columbia,  Ct.,  April  24,  1847, 
says,  I  believe  there  were  about  twenty  hogs  slaughtered  in  this 
town  last  fall  and  winter,  which  weighed  over  five  hundred 
pounds  each,  and  also  the  same  number  of  pigs  that  weighed 
over  three  hundred  pounds  each,  /ind  some  of  them  weighing 
near  four  hundred  pounds,  at  eight  and  nine  months  old.  Tlie 
largest  of  the  hogs  weighed  six liundrcd  and  sixty  pounds,  and 
the  next  largest  six  hundred  and  thirty-six  ;  six  of  tnem  making 
an  average  for  each  of  five  hundred  and  ninety-one  and  one- 
third  pounds  each.     The  above  will  do  for  Connecticut. 

The  next  will  be  from  Pennsylvania.  The  Ploughboy,  of 
Newton,  in  that  State,  March  22, 1847,  says,  we  give  the  weight 
of  some  hogs  of  the  Chester  county  breed,  so  called,  which  have 
been  in  such  ^reat  demand  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
and  some  of  which  have  been  sent  to  a  great  distance.  Frankhn 
Comly,  Esq.,  slaughtered  one  on  the  26th  of  February,  which 
weighed  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight  pounds ;  William  S. 
Doran  slaughtered  one  in  January  which  weighed  six  hundred 
and  forty  pounds ;  William  Janney  slaughtered  one  in  February 
which  weighed  seven  hundred  and  four  pounds ;  and  Levi  Buck- 
man,  Esq.,  slaughtered  one  in  March  which  weighed  seven  hun- 
dred and  seven  pounds ;  making  an  average  of  six  hundred  and 
eighty-two  pounds  each.    All  four  of  them  bad  been  kept  for 

'  He  who  MtigBS  the  world  is  in  constant  possession  of  a  serene  mind. 
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breecNng  purposes,  and  were  twenty -one  months  old  ;  the  three 
first  males,  remaining  in  their  natural  state  till  the  spring  ser- 
vice-time of  1846  was  over,  and  the  other  a  sow,  which  raised  in 
that  year  a  litter  of  pigs.  Under  analogous  circumstances,  a 
gentleman  of  Albany  m  that  season  slaughtered  three  bogs — 
one  a  barrow,  weighing  seven  hundred  and  eighteen  pounds  ; 
one  a  sow,  which  the  previous  summer  raised  a  litter  of  pigs, 
weighing  five  hundred  and  twenty-four  pounds,  and  the  other  a 
Berkshire  hog,  weighing  five  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds. 

A  few  years  since,  George  W.  Gibbons,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
killed  four  hogs,  varying  from  thirteen  to  nineteen  months  of  age, 
whose  aggregate  weight  was  two  thousand  and  forty-two  pounds. 
They  were  a  cross  Leicester  breed.  About  the  same  time, 
Messrs.  A.  and  W.  Sprague,  of  Rhode  Island,  had  two  hogs, 
about  two  and  a  half  years  old,  supposed  to  be  nearly  pure 
Berkshires,  which  weighed  alive  twelve  hundred  pounds  each. 
The  Agricultural  Society  of  that  State  gave  premiums  for  them. 
Mr.  Spilman,  of  Carroll  county,  Ky.,  slaughtered  nine  full-blood- 
ed Berkshire  pigs,  of  one  litter,  twenty  months  and  six  days  old, 
which  weighed*  having  had  no  extra  feed  or  care,  three  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pounds.  In  1844,  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  Ithaca,  had  two  which,  on  January  2d,  weighed 
alive  thirteen  hundred  and  forty-seven  pounds,  and  on  the  15th 
of  the  same  month,  thirteen  hundred  and  ninety  pounds,  show- 
ing an  increase,  in  thirteen  days,  of  forty- three  pounds— being 
twenty-one  and  a  half  pounds  each.  Mr.  G.  B.  Green,  of  Wind- 
sor, Vt.,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1844,  slaughtered  a  pig  nine 
months  and  one  week  old,  which  weighed  three  hundr^  and 
sixty  pounds.  In  a  few  hours  we  might  collect  hundreds  of 
hogs  similar  to  those  enumerated ;  but  these  are  sufficient  to 
show  the  capabilities  of  the  animal. 
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Few  are  thsnkful  for  advice  they  are  iirward  to  give. 


tbe  effects  prodaoed.    Some  render  their  diildren  callous  by 
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OXEN  FOR  FARM  TEAMS. 

The  relative  economy  of  using  oxen  or  borses  for  the  work  of 
a  farm  has  been  frequently  discussed  ;  but,  as  we  believe,  with- 
out presenting  many  facts  which  should  be  considered  in  decid- 
ing the  question.  Perhaps  it  may  be  assumed  that  on  an  aver- 
age a  span  of  horses  costing  two  hundred  dollars  will  last  ten 
years,  and  then  be  worthless.  The  interest  on  this  sum  ten 
years,  at  six  per  cent.,  will  be  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars. 
And  the  keeping  and  shoeing  a  span  of  horses  cannot  be  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum,  or  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  in  the  ten  years.  The  whole  will  be  to  the  farmer  a  cost 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  for  the  entire  period, 
or  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  dollars  annually.  A  prime  yoke 
of  oxen  will  cost  one  hundred  dollars ;  the  interest  on  this  sum 
ten  years  will  be  sixty  dollars,  and  the  feed  seventy  dollars  a 
year,  or  seven  hundred  dollars  for  the  whole  time;  making  in 
all  eight  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  But  the  oxen,  at  the  end 
of  the  time,  will  be  worth  sixty  dollars  for  beef,  so  that  the  cost, 
when  the  latter  sum  is  deducted,  will  be  eight  hundred  dollars ; 
less  by  one  thousand  and  twenty  dollars  than  the  cost  of  a  span 
of  horses.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  oxen  should  not  be 
kept  at  work  ten  years.  Five  or  six  years  is  long  enough  ;  but 
the  wear  will  not  average,  especially  in  their  prime,  more  than 
four  per  cent.,  $40  in  the  time,  though  changed  once  or  more 
in  the  period. 

The  above  estimates  cannot  be  far  from  the  reality.  If  so, 
the  labor  of  a  span  of  horses  on  a  farm  must  be  worth  one  hun- 
dred dollars  annually  more  than  that  of  a  prime  yoke  of  oxen, 
or  there  is  a  gnin  in  favor  of  the  latter,  the  amount  of  which  is 
to  be  regulated  by  the  difference  in  the  annua]  value  of  the  labor 
of  the  two.  True,  there  is  some  work  to  be  done  on  a  farm 
which  cannot  be  done  hf  oxen.  A  horse  is  also  needed  for  the 
family.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  keep  at  least  one  good 
horse  on  a  farm,  if  the  main  dependence  for  labor  is  on  oxen. 
Probably  the  cost  of  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  horse  for  the  period 
of  ten  years  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  a  span  of  horses.  And 
if  a  farm  is  sufficiently  larcre,  or  if  there  can  be  other  uses  for 
them,  it  18  perhaps  advisable  that  a  span  of  horses  be  kept  in 
addition  to  oxen.  The  next  five  paragraphs  are  copied  from  the 
Albany  Cultivator. 

A  common,  and  perhaps  the  prominent  objection  urged 


If  yoQ  woald  be  rich,  think  of  saviqg  as  well  as  gettiDg. 
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against  the  use  of  oxen  is,  that  they  are  constitutionally  slow  of 
motion,  and  not  to  be  depended  upon  in  tbe  oftentimes  hurrriDgr 
opemiions  of  the  farm.  As  oxen  are  usually  handled,  there  is 
something  in  the  objection ;  it  is  believed,  however,  the  fault  is 
not  a  constitutional  one,  but  the  effect  of  injudicious  training. 

The  common  method  of  breaking  steers  tends  to  make  their 
movements  slow.  They  are.  usually  put  into  the  yoke  when 
two  or  three  years  old,  and  fastened  at  once  to  an  old  yoke  of  cat- 
tle, rendered  slothful  by  labor  or  habit,  where  they  are  worked 
uniil  "  broken,"  and  forced  to  accommodate  their  movements  to 
the  tardy  motion  of  the  team  that  controls  them.  After  hav- 
ing been  tamed,  and  rendered  obedient  in  this  way,  they  are 
usually  put  to  labor  quite  too  severe  for  their  age  and  strength, 
and  soon  become  "  broken "  in  spirit  It  is  not  strange  that 
under  such  treatment  oxen  are  sluggish  in  their  movements. 
By  judicious  training,  oxen,  as  well  as  horses,  can  be  taught  to 
travel  in  any  gait  desirable  for  farm  labor ;  and  any  one  unac- 
quainted with  the  effects  of  careful  training,  with  reference  to 
rHpidity  of  movement,  will  be  astonished  to  see  the  difference 
produced. 

The  Devon  breed  of  cattle  has  ever  been  esteemed  for  ks 
working  qualities,  being  excelled  in  speed  at  the  plough,  or  even 
upon  the  road,  by  but  few  horses;  and  in  their  native  country, 
it  is  said  they  are  not  unfrequently  trotted,  with  an  empty  wagon, 
at  the  rate  of  six  miles  per  hour.  From  this  valuable  stock 
many  of  the  working  oxen  of  New  England  are  believed  to  have 
sprung — their  color,  form,  and  action  betraying  their  origin. 
Although  the  bulls  of  this  breed  are  generally  light,  and  the 
cows  rather  small,  the  oxen  are  large,  furnishing  all  the  sise 
necessary  and  profitable  for  the  yoke,  and  faHinc;  little,  if  aay, 
behind  their  more  pretending  rivals  at  the  shambles. 

Well-directed  experiments  have  demonstrated,  that  witli 
proper  treatment  and  training,  the  difference  in  speed  between 
horses  and  oxen,  in  farm  labor,  is  very  little.  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
in  his  account  of  systems  of  husbandry  in  the  improved  districts 
of  Scotland,  when  giving  the  experience  of  practical  farmers  on 
this  subject,  says  that  the  ox  teams  upon  the  farms  in  Wooden 
and  Mellendean,  when  along  tnth  the  horse  ploughs,  never  lose  a 
turn.  The  issue  of  ploughing  matches  throughout  the  country 
has,  it  is  believed,  established  the  fact,  that  oxen  can  plough  a 
given  space  of  ground  as  quick  and  as  ufeU  as  horses.  While 
oxen  are  more  w  less  used  in  farminff  operations  in  the  vicinity 
where  I  reside,  custom  has  entirely  driven  them  from  employ- 
ment in  transporting  goods  upon  the  public  roads.  I  suppose 
the  alleged  slotoness  ^  motion  of  the  os  has  led  to  his  disuse  in 
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this  particular.  In  the  early  history  of  this  county,  when  the 
roads  hence  to  the  Hudson  River  were  new,  pa8sing  through 
forests  and  surmounting  many  of  the  steepest  hills,  my  fntlier, 
in  his  business,  employed  heavy  ox-teams,  as  well  upon  the 
roads  as  in  bis  farming  and  lumbering  operations.  I  find,  upon 
examination  of  his  papers,  that  his  ox  teams,  heavily  loaded 
going  and  returning,  made  their  trips  to  Catskill,  a  distance  of 
sixty-six  miles,  in  six  days,  frequently  in  Jive  days,  or  traveling 
twenty- two  miles  per  day. 

Horse- teams  consume,  on  an  average,  the  same  length  of  time 
now,  traveling  over  roads  for  the  most  part  carefully  graded 
and  well  worked — roads  ten  miles  a  day  easier  for  a  team  than 
those  in  use  from  1800  to  1812.  The  heavy  six-horse  teams 
traveling  upon  the  National  Road  make  but  fifteen  miles  a  day. 
Ex- Governor  Hill,  of  New  Hampshire,  in  a  letter  upon  the  use 
of  oxen  in  the  lumbering  business  of  Maine,  says :  **  I  have  at 
this  time  cattle  of  my  own  raising,  which  have  been  taught  to 
step  quick,  and  having  worked  in  the  same  team  .with  horses, 
will,  side  by  side,  travel  as  fast,  and  plough  as  much  in  a  day 
as  the  same  number  of  horses.  A  pair  of  these  oxen  will  turn 
over,  with  a  plough  that  carries  twelve  inches,  of  the  last  year's 
cum  or  potato  ground,  or  easy  stubble-land,  from  one  and  a 
half  to  two  acres  in  a  day,  working  eight  hours,  four  in  the  fore- 
noon and  four  in  the  afternoon.  Oxen  well  fed  with  hay  and  a 
portion  of  Indian  com  or  meal  will,  in  the  heat  of  summer, 
stand  it  to  work  daily  from  eiffht  to  ten  hours." 

A  writer  in  the  Agriculturist  says,  when  I  was  present  at 
the  Cayuga  County  Cattle  Show,  October,  1845,  I  saw  a  very 
superior  yoke  of  working  oxen.  The  owner  informed  me  that  he 
hud  put  in  fifty  acres  of  spring  and  fall  crops  of  grain  with  them 
the  pa^t  season ;  some  of  the  land  for  which  had  been  ploughed 
three  times,  and  that  this  yoke  of  cattle  had  done  the  whole, 
besides  hauling  his  hay  and  grain  from  the  field  to  the  biirn 
during  harvest-time.  Will  not  this  demonstrate  the  value  of 
ox  labor? 

Since  giving  oar  own  speculations  on  this  subject,  in  the  first 
two  piragniphs  of  the  cbapter,  we  have  glanced  an  eye  upon  a 
statement  made  by  a  member  of  the  Farmers'  Club,  Gloucester, 
EngUnd,  in  1843,  which  corresponds  so  well  with  what  we  have 
said,  we  now  transcribe  the  substance  of  it.  He  savs  he  was 
ccmvinced,  from  the  experience  of  four  years,  carefully  made, 
that  for  farm  labor,  with  the  exception  of  carting,  oxen  were  su- 
perior to  horses.  He  found  that  a  team  of  four  oxen  could 
ph>ugh  as  much,  and  with  as  much  eas^*,  as  three  horses  could  ; 
the  c<ist  of  the  former  not  exceeding  £12  per  head,  while  the 
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Intter  would  cost  £25  per  bead.  The  cost  of  nftiatenance 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  former — for  while  his  horses  cost  him 
seven  shillings  a  week  per  head,  his  oten  did  not  cost  him  more 
than  four  shillings.  He  usually  began  to  work  his  steers  when 
they  were  two  years  old,  and  found  them  capable  of  ploughing 
an  acre  a  day  throughout  the  year,  if  required ;  and  setting 
aside  the  saving  in  the  first  outlay,  maintenance,  harness,  and 
attendance,  which  was  very  considerable,  the  sale  of  the  oxen 

eroduced  on  an  average  a  profit  of  four  pounds  a  head  per  annum. 
[o  therefore  strongly  recommended  that  on  all  arable  farms, 
requiring  two  or  more  teams,  one  half  should  be  oxen. 

The  experience  of  Mr.  Van  Volkenburgh,  of  Columbia  county, 
N.  Y.,  is  similar,  and  his  sta^i^tics  are  more  full.  He  says,  June 
24,  1846,  to  satisfy  myself^  I  commenced,  one  year  ago  last 
April,  to  keep  an  exact  account  of  the  work  done,  and  of  the 
amount  of  food,  given  ^to  one  pair  of  horses,  and  one  yoke  of 
oxen,  on  a  farm* of  one  hundred  acres  of  tillable  land — setting 
down  every  iSaturday  night  the  number  of  miles  traveled,  the 
number  of  days  worked,  and  the  amount  and  kind  of  food  con- 
sumed during  the  week.    The  following  is  the  result. 

The  horses  traveled  6i67  miles  double;  2151  miles  sbgie; 
worked  on  the  farm  59{  days  double,  36i  days  single.  Allow- 
ing 40  miles  travel  to  be  a  day's  work  for  a  team,  it  would  xtiake 
121  days  the  whole  amount  performed  by  one  pair  of  horses  in 
one  year ;  which,  at  81  15  a  day,  would  amount  to  $211.  Tbey 
were  fed,  during  that  time,  105  bushels  of  oats,  which,  at  50 
cents  per  bushel,  amounts  to  |42 ;  47  bushels  of  com,  at  70 
cents,  (33;  five  months  pastuire,  at  t3  per  month,  $15;  two 
months  hay,  at  $4  per  month,  |S6  ;  three  months  on  cut  straw, 
worth  about  $5  ;  expenses  of  shoeing,  |8  ;  wear  of  wagon  and 
harness,  1 10;  decrease  in  value  of  horses,  $20;  making  in  aU, 
$141 ;  which  deducted  from  $211,  leaves  a  net  profit  of  $70. 

The  oxen  in  that  time 'did  100^  days'  work — which,  at  $1  25 
a  day,  amounts  to  $125  62  ;  were  fed  12  bushels  of  com,  which, 
at  70  cents,  is  $8  40 ;  six  months  pasture,  at  $2  50  per  month, 
$15;  three  months  hay,  at  $3  50  a  month,  $10  50;  three 
months  straw,  $7  50  ;  wear  of  cart,  $3 ;  making  in  all  $44  40 ; 
leaves  a  net  profit  of  $81  22;  making  a  balance  of  $11  12,  in 
favor  of  the  oxen.  And  if  the  oxen  were  worth  as  much  per 
day  as  the  horses — ^said  by  Mr.  Skinner  to  be  the  fact — the  bal- 
ance would  be,  in  favor  of  the  oxen,  sixty-one  dollars. 

It  is  too  plain  to  need  illustration,  that  no  wise  farmer  will 
keep  feeble,  badly-broken,  or  worn-out  oxen,  requiring  two  yoke  ^ 
to  perform  the  labor  of  one  yoke  ;  in  other  words,  requiring  a 
day  to  do  the  labor  which  ought  to  be  done  in  half  a  day.     If 
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Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,  make  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise. 
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he  does,  their  mainCenance  will  exceed  the  value  of  their  labor ; 
thej  will  yield  no  profit ;  they  .will  eat  more  than  they  earn, 
besides  wasting  half  of  the  time  of  thefdriver.  The  best  oxen 
are  the  cheapest,  without  regard  to  original  cost. 

We  plough  the  ftirrow,  and  draw  the  loaded  cait. 
And  die  tl^t  jou  may  livs- 


WAGONS  A^D  CART^  FOR  FARMS. 

A  FARMXR  in  Enghn^  named  Edward  B.  Liddinffton,  has  pro- 
duced a  prize  essay  ^on  the  comparative  merits  of  wagons  and 
carts,  which  deserved  attention-;  for,  if  he  is  right,  our^  farmers 
in  general  are  wrongt  After  five  years'  experience  with  wagons, 
and  nearly  the  samei^'with  one-horse  carts,  on  a  farm  of  one  nun- 
dred  and  seventy  a(;re8  of  arable  l^nd,  and  eighty  acres  of  pas- 
ture, he  came  to  ihe  Conclusion  that  the  carts  were  of  the  greater 
advantage.  As  our  farmers  mostly  use  wagons,  let  them,  pay 
some  attention  to  ;his  Matement.  He  says — I  have  no  light 
ploughing  land,  not'  have  I  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  acres  of 
very  heavy  land.  I  will,  therefore,  relate  my  actuat  experience. 
In  the  employment  of  wagons  and  the  old  broad- wheeled  dung- 
carts,  I  require  one  wagon,  one  cart,  and  three  horses,  to  every 
fifty  acres  of  arable  land.  I  also  kept  a  light  cart  for  general 
purposes.  Now  that  I  am  employing  carts,  I  find  that  I  get 
through  my  work  much  more  easily  with  two  horses  and  two 
carts  to  fifty  acres. 

In  the  calculation  of  items,  his  saving  was  near  four  dollars  in 
the  cultivation  of  one  acre,  a  year.  Again,  he  says — It  is  ad- 
mitted that  one  horse,  attached  to  a  given  weight,  will  move  it 
more  easily  than  two  horses  attached  to  double  that  weight. 
This  arises  not  only  from  the  advantage  gained  by  having  all  the 
power  of  draught  close  to  the  work,  but  also,  all  applied  at  the 
same  moment,  f  hich  is  almost  impossible  wherertwo  or  more 
horses,  having  diflferent  wills  and  steps,  are  attached  to  the 
weight;  and  for  the  same  rei^son,  one  horse  will  travel  more 
quickly.  *• 

When  a  cart  is  filled,  there  is  no  delay  in  attaching  the  trace- 
horses,  during  which  operation  the  one  horse  would  be  two 
hundred  yards  on  the  road.     I  know  this  might  be  done  more 


Handle  your  tools  without  mittoos,  as  a  cat  in  gloves  catches  no  mice. 
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quickly  by  having  men  ready  to  change  the  horses,  as  is  the 
practice  of  opposition  coaches ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  matter- 
of-fiict  working  of  the  system.  Then,  again,  when  the  load  is 
deposited,  the  one  horse  turns  in  much  less  time  than  the  two 
or  three.  These  facts  are  too  self-evident  to  admit  contradic- 
tion ;  indeed,  I  believe  the  economy  of  cartinff  manure  in  one- 
horse  carts  is  generally  allowed ;  but  Uiis  employment  of  them 
in  harvesting  is  much  objected  to.  In  this  respect,  however,  I 
find  them  equally  expeditious  and  economical.  My  actual  expe- 
rience is,  that  three  carts,  with  the  harvest  frames  attached,  wiil 
convey  as  much  hay  or  com  in  the  straw  as  two  wagons,  and 
that  they  are  bound  with  ropes  in  the  same  time ;  therefore,  no 
time  is  lost  in  binding.  They  are  easier  to  pitch  into  than  wag- 
ons, and  not  more  difficult  to  unload ;  and  all  the  advantages 
are  ga>ned  of  speed  in  traveling. 

My  attention,  says  he,  was  first  drawn  seriously  to  the  subject 
from  hiring  a  man  to  draw  some  stones  for  draining.  He  came 
with  a  horse  only  fourteen  hands  high,  and  a  small  cart,  when 
the  work  he  accomplished  so  surprised  me,  that  I  at  once  de- 
cided to  try  two  light  carts,  which,  after  succeeding  well  in  all 
other  operations,  I  employed  in  the  harvest-field ;  and  being 
fully  satisfied  with*  them  in  this  capacity,  I  soon  discarded  every 
wagon  from  the  farm. 
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The  dog  is  the  habitml  tenant  of  the  farm,  and  when  suited 
and  trained  to  his  peculiar  duties,  can  be  of  great  utility.  It 
\\i\n  been  said  that  no  grazing  farm  is  complete  without  this  ani- 
mal. The  history  of  the  dog  is  in  no  small  measure  interesting. 
He  is  an  unfailing  friend  of  man,  rarely  selfish,  and  never,  secro- 
ingly,  wearied  in  manifestations  of  devotion.  His  fidelity  is  incor- 
ruptible ;  his  forbearing  and  enduring  attachment,  his  inexhausti- 
ble diligence,  and  his  ardor  and  obedience,  have  been  noticed  and 
eulogized  from  the  earliest  ages.  The  dog  seems  to  remember  only 
the  benefits  which  he  may  have  received,  and  instead  of  discovering 
resentment  when  he  is  chastised,  exposes  himself  to  torture,  and 
even  licks  the  hand  from  which  it  proceeds.  Without  the  aid 
of  this  almost  reasoning  animal,  how  could  man  have  resisted 
the  attacks  of  the  savage  and  ferocious  tenants  of  the  forest,  or 
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joys  and  a  pillov  to  our  pains ;  it  heightens  the  sest  of  our 
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have  procured  sustenance  in  those  ages  of  the  world  when  agri- 
culture was  unknown  ? 

More  flexible  and  docile  than  any  other  animal,  the  dog  is  not 
only  instructed  in  a  short  time,  but  even  conforms  himself  to  the 
notions,  manners,  and  habits  of  those  who  exercise  authority  over 
him.  He  even  catches  something  of  the  domestic  features  of  the 
family  to  which  he  belongs ;  with  the  great,  apparently  disdain- 
ful to  those  that  approach  htm — while  in  the  midst  of  rustic 
simplicity  he  manifests  a  corresponding  measure  of  familiarity. 
Ordinarily  he  pays  no  attention  to  indifl'erent  persons,  but  is 
always  ready  to  declare  war  on  such  as  evince  a  suspicious 
character.  When  the  care  of  the  house  or  any  other  property 
is  entrusted  to  the  watch-dog,  particularly  in  the  night,  he  be- 
comes fiery,  and  sometimes  ferocious ;  scenting  strangers  afar 
off;  and,  if  they  happen  to  stop,  or  attempt  to  commit  any  dep- 
redation, he  flies  to  oppose  them,  and,  by  reiterated  barkings 
and  cries  of  passion,  gives  the  alarm.  As  furious  agninst  men 
of  prey  a^  against  devQuring  animals,  he  flies  upon  them,  and 
seizes  what  they  are  attempting  to  steal ;  but,  content  with  hav- 
ing conquered,  he  rests  himself  on  the  spoils,  and  will  not  touch  §- 
it,  even  to  satisfy  his  own  appetite ;  thus  giving  a  praiseworthy 
example  of  courage,  temperance,  and  fidelity. 

The  dog  may  be  considered  the  only  animal  whose  unwearied 
devotion  is  never  exhausted ;  the  only  one  who  always  knows 
his  master  and  his  friends;  and  who  is  never  unmindful  of  the 
approach  of  strangers,  or  those  to  be  suspected  of  fi-nud.  He 
also  understands  his  own  name,  and  is  familiar  with  the  family 
call.  If  he  lose  his  master,  and  cannot  find  him,  he  utters  the 
most  agonizing  lamentations,  which  is  done  by  no  other  animal. 
And,  what  is  most  extraordinary,  when  on  a  long  journey — a 
journey,  perhaps,  that  is  made  for  the  first  time,  he  is  always 
sure  to  find  his  way.  Such  is  his  saga^y,  he  is  easily  taught 
to  hunt,  to  watch,  and  indeed  to  do  hundreds  of  curious  things, 
that  would  seem  to  reqidre  an  aptitude  almost  like  human  reason. 
Among  the  most  extraordinary  of  them  is  that  of  distinguishing 
the  figures  on  the  different  cards  with  the  accuracy  of  tne  well- 
instructed  gamester,  flumes  might  be  filled  with  the  feats  of 
the  dog ;  always  amusing,  and  frequently  instructive.  We  have 
not  space  to  enlarge  to  the  degree  that  some  of  our  readers 
might  desire.  The  varieties  of  the  dog  have  been  so  mixed  by 
crossings,  that  generally  in  the  canine  race  they  are  not  well 
defined — none  but  those  who  have  occasion  for  one,  retaining  its 
original  characteristics,  exercise  any  care  on  the  subject.  Among 
the  more  useful  varieties  are  the  bull>dog,  the  mastiff,  and  the 
Newfoundland  dog,  for  watching — the  latter  being  also  a  water- 
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dog ;  the  shepherd's  dog,  and  the  drover's  dog ;  and  the  terrier, 
the  pointer,  and  the  setter,  for  hunting — the  first  of  these  three 
being  used  also  for  catching  rats  and  other  small  vermin  about  j  J; 
the  rarm.  |  % 

Thk  Mastifp  is  a  noble  variety  of  the  canine  race,  and  is  dis- 1 1 
tinguished  by  a  large  head,  dependent  lips  and  ears,  and  the  |  c. 
strength  of  his  form.  Like  most  of  the  larger  kinds  of  dogs, 
although  extremely  vigilant  over  anything  committed  to  hb 
charge,  he  is  by  no  means  instinctively  savage ;  he  is  not  prone 
to  abuse  the  power  with  which  he  is  entrusted,  nor  to  call  it  into 
action,  unless  provoked  by  injuries.  This  species  of  the  d<^  is 
peculiar  to  England ;  and,  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  mastiffs  were  held  in  high  estimation,  at  their  capital,  ^ 
for  strength  and  courage— especially  those  from  Britain — ^where  § 
an  officer  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  them,  and  ,  g 
transmitting  to  the  imperial  city  such  as  he  thought  capable  of '  i 
sustaining  the  combats  in  the  amphitheatre.  Manwood,  in  his  ' 
work  on  the  forest  laws,  says  this  variety  of  the  dog  derives  its 
name  from  the  Saxon  words  which  signify  ihief-Jru^htener.  In 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  a  contest  was  exhibited  between  three 
mastiffs  and  a  lion,  in  which  the  king  of  beasts  was  compelled  to 
seek  for  safety  in  flight.  Strabo  infoVms  us,  that  the  mastiffs  of 
Britain  in  early  times  were  trained  for  war,  and  used  by  the 
Gauls  in  battle. 

Thk  Bull-Dog  is  much  less  in  size  than  the  mastiff,  is  nearly 
equal  to  him  in  strength,  and  superior  to  him  in  fierceness. 
Those  of  the  brindled  kind  are  accounted  the  best.  It  has  a  >  ^ 
short,  broad  muzzle,  and  the  projection  of  its  lower  jaw  causes  |  q 
the  lower  front  teeth  to  protrude  beyond  the  upper.  The  head 
is  massive  and  broad.  The  lips  are  thick  and  pendulous ;  the 
neck  robust  and  shoik^  the  body  long  and  stout,  and  the  legs 
short  and  thick.  The  bull-dog  is  a  slow-motioned,  ferocious  ani- 
mal, better  suited  for  savage  combat  than  for  any  purposes 
requiring  activity  and  intelligence.  For  this  reason,  it  is  gen- 
erally enployed  about  tanneries,  slaughter-houses,  and  other 
places  requiring  strong  protection.  For^ uch  watching,  this  dog  is 
most  efficient.  Butchers  have  sometimes  used  it  in  catching  and 
throwing  down  cattle ;  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  apparent 
ease  with  which  the  dog  will  seize  >m  ox  by  the  nose,  and  hold 
him  perfectly  still,  or  throw  him  on  his  side,  at  his  master's 
•eommand.  In  fighting  with  other  dogs,  or  in  attacking  animals 
capable  of  exciting  their  fury,  bull-dogs  display  the  most  ferocious  c 
and  indomitable  spirit.  No  natural  antipathy  can  exceed  that  |  < 
of  this  animal  against  the  bull.  Without  barking,  he  will  natu- 
rally fly  at  and  seize  the  fiercest  bull ;  running  directly  at  his 
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Not  to  oversee  workmen  is  to  leave  them  your  parse  open. 


thall  find  them  rer j  flat  and  moootonoua ;  like  hand-organs, 
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head,  and  sometimes  catching  hold  of  his  nose,  he  will  pin  the 
bull  to  the  groand ;  nor  can  he,  without  great  difficulty,  be 
mad«  to  quit  his  hold.  Such  is  his  rage,  that  at  a  bull-fight  in 
the  north  of  England,  a  brute  in  the  shape  of  a  man  wagered 
that  he  would  successively  cutoff  the  feet  of  his  dog,  and  that 
th«  animal  should  return  to  the  attack  after  each  amputation. 
The  h<l^rible  experiment  was  tried,  and  the  wager  won.  Two 
of  these,  dogs,  let  loose  at  once,  are  a  match  for  a  bull,  three  for 
a  bear,  and  four  for  a  lion.  They  become  very  vicious,  and 
sometimes  extremely  dangerous,  as  they  advance  in  years, 
inflicting  dreadful  wounds  for  the  slightest  provocations.  Even 
their  masters  have  to  be  cautious  in  taking  liberties  with  them. 

The  Newfoundland  Doo  originally  came  from  the  island 
whence  it  derives  its  name ;  it  has  a  remarkably  fine  counte- 
nance, is  exceedingly  docile,  and  of  great  size  and  sagacity.  His 
color  is  most  frequently  black,  with  long,  fine  hair.  In  their 
native  country  they  are  extremely  useful  to  the  settlers  on  the 
coast,  who  employ  them  to  bring  wood  from  the  interior.  Three 
or  four  of  them,  yoked  to  a  sled,  will  draw  three  hundred  weight 
of  wood  for  several  miles.  In  the  performance  of  this  task,  they 
are  so  expert  as  to  need  no  driver.  After  having  delivered 
their  load,  they  will  return  to  the  woods  with  the  empty  sled, 
and  are  then  rewarded  by  being  fed  with  dried  fish. 

The  feet  of  this  dog  are  more  palmated  than  usual ;  which 
structure  enables  them  to  swim  very  fast,  to  dive  easily,  and  to 
bring  up  anything  from  the  bottom  of  the  water.  It  is,  indeed, 
almost  as  fond  of  the  water  as  if  it  were  an  amphibious  animal. 
So  sagacious  is  it,  and  so  prompt  in  lending  assistance,  that  it 
has  saved  the  lives  of  numberless  persons,  who  were  on  the 
point  of  drowning ;  and  this  circumstance,  together  with  its  uni- 
form fi^ood  temper,  has  justly  rendered  ft  a  universal  favorite. 
The  Newfoundland  is  an  excellent  watch-dog ;  sagacious  in  dis- 
criminating between  friend  and  foe,  and  courage  and  strength  to 
follow  out  his  prompt  and  judicious  conclusions.  He  is  also 
easily  trained  for  the  drover ;  is  readily  broken  in  as  a  com- 
panion for  the  sportsman ;  and  is  made  serviceable  for  various 
duties  on  the  farm. 

The  Shepherd's  Doo  is  distinguished  by  his  upright  ears 
and  sharp  muzzle.  His  body  is  long,  and  covered  with  thick, 
woolly -like  hair ;  his  legs  are  rather  short.  All  of  his  feet  have 
one,  and  some  of  them  two  superfluous  toes,  which  appear  des- 
titute of  muscles,  and  han^  dangling  at  the  hind  part  of  his  leg. 
When  properly  trained,  this  dog  becomes  perfectly  well  acquaint- 
ed with  every  individual  sheep  of  his  master's  flock,  and  is  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  pastoral  inhabitants  of  a  country.    They  l 


A  liar  is  not  believed  when  be  speak*  the  truth. 


otherwise  he  will  hA^e  his  labor  to  renew ;  a  strong  soil 
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possess  an  instinctive  sagacity  for  the  management  of  sbeep,  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  shepherd  soon  become  entirely  com- 
petent to  the  control  of  the  flock.  They  are  quiet  and  good- 
natured,  never  inclined  to  roam  or  neglect  their  duties,  and  hs 
little  disposed  to  injure  the  animals  entrusted  to  their  keeping 
They  have  almost  the  intelligence  of  the  shepherd  in  discerning 
the  Taflraries  of  the  flock,  and  ten  times  his  efficiency  in  driving 
it.  Ifo  extensive  sheep-walks,  unless  closely  hemmed  in  by 
impassable  fences,  should  be  without  one  or  more  of  these  use- 
ful animals.  Those  led  in  search  of  the  aid  of  the  shepherd's 
dog  should  be  aware  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  the  dog 
species  used  for  this  purpose,  and  prior  to  making  a  selection,  I 
should  be  advised  of  the  best  for  the  location  to  be  supplied. 

Thb  Drover's  Doo,  in  all  his  fundamental  instincts  and 
habits,  is  closely  allied  to  the  sheep-dog,  from  which  be  seems 
to  denve  his  intelligence  and  capacity,  differing  only  in  being 
somewhat  larger  and  heavier,  which  is  essential  to  his  controll- 
ing the  sturdier  bullocks  under  his  charge.  His  additional  size 
is  acquired  by  crossing  with  i»ome  of  the  stouter  races,  such  as 
the  Kew  found  land  or  the  pointer ;  and  even  the  buIUdog  and 
large  shaggy  terrier  have  sometimes  been  resorted  to  for  a 
strain  of  that  indomitable  courage  and  game  which  is  frequently 
requisite  to  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties.  He  requires  {  ; 
more  training  than  the  sheep-dog,  as  his  peculiar  instincts  are ;  • 
rather  to  the  management  of  the  nock  than  the  herd  ;  but  when 
fairly  broken  in,  he  is  equally  expert  in  its  management.  The 
drover's  dog  may  also  be  useful  for  watching,  if  crossed  with  a 
reference  to  this  object,  which  the  sheep-dog  seldom  is. 

Tub  Terrier  is  usually  of  a  medium  size  among  dogs,  and 
has  smooth  or  rough  hair  according  to  the  breed,  there  being 
several  varieties.  Some  think  this  dog  will  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses of  the  species  needed  on  a  farm.  It  has  great  sagacity 
and  indefatigable  perseverance  in  exterminating  rats  and  other 
vermin  that  frequently  collect  about  the  farmers  premises,  pro- 
ducing great  annoyance  and  devastation.  Other  dogs  may  oc- 
casionally be  good  ratters,  but  the  terrier  takes  to  them  from 
instinct,  as  the  Newfoundland  does  to  the  water,  or  the  sheep 
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dog  to  his  flock.     It  has  great  ingenuity  and  activity  in  ferrtt- .  ^  ^ 

ing  out  and  capturing  his  prey,  and  whenever  a  fair  opportuniiy  i 
is  afforded,  he  seldom  fails  of  success.  Besides  a  capacity  for 
the  destruction  of  small  game,  it  also  possesses  an  innate  love  for 
sport  generally,  thus  becoming  a  valuable  assistant  in  keeping 
off  vagrant  cattle  from  the  premises  ;  and  from  habitual  watch- 
fulness and  prompt  courage,  is  not  less  valuable,  to  the  eUent  of  i  ' 
its  size,  for  an  excellent  watch-dog.  I 
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There  is  no  man  so  contemptible  but  in  distress  requires  pitj. 
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Thx  Pointer  and  the  Setter. — These  two  Tarieties  of  the 
canine  family  are  preferred  to  all  others,  we  believe,  by  the 
regular  sportsman.  The  former  receives  its  name  from  its  habit 
of  pointing  out  the  game.  Pointers  are  said  to  be  very  suscep- 
tible of  education,  and  not  so  apt  to  forget  their  lessons  as  the 
setter,  and  their  speed »  strength,  and  persevering  spirit,  enable 
them  to  continue  the  cBase  for  a  length  of  time  almost  incredi- 
ble. Still,  the  setter  is  pronounced  one  of  the  most  valuable- of 
our  L  an  ting-dogs ;  it  being  bardy,  nimble,  and  handsome,  and 
possessed  of  exquisite  scent  and  sagacity.  Somerville  graph- 
ically describes  the  setter. 

When  autumn  smiles,  all  beauteous  in  decay. 
And  paints  each  chequered  grove  with  various  hues. 
My  SETTER  ranges  in  the  new-shorn  fields — 
His  nose  in  air  erect ;  from  ridge  to  ridge 
Panting  he  bounds,  his  quartered  ground  divides 
In  equal  intervals,  nor  careless  leaves 
One  inch  untried  :  at  length  the  tainted  gales 
His  nostrils  wide  inhale  :  quick  joy  elates 
His  beating  heart,  which,  awed  by  discipline 
Severe,  he  dares  not  own,  but  cautious  creeps 
Low  cowering,  step  by  step,  at  last  attains 
His  proper  distance :  there  he  stops  at  once. 
And  pomts  with  his  instructive  nose  upon 
The  trembling  prey. 

We  advise  our  readers  who  desire  to  provide  interesting  books 
for  the  use  of  their  families,  to  purchase  Youatt's  History  of  the 
Dog ;  also  any  similar  works,  if  any  are  found  of  high  charac- 
ter. We  annex  a  few  anecdotes  of  that  interesting  animal,  cop- 
ied from  Wright's  Natural  History.  A  erocer  m  Edinburgh 
had  a  dog,  which  for  some  time  amused  and  astonished  the  peo- 
ple in  the  neighborhood.  A  man  who  went  through  the  streets 
ringing  a  bell  and  selling  penny  pies,  happened  one  day  to  treat 
this  dog  with  a  pie.  The  next  time  he  heard  the  pieman's  bell, 
the  dog  ran  to  him  with  impetuosity,  seized  him  by  the  coat, 
and  would  not  suflFer  him  to  pass.  The  pieman,  who  understood 
what  the  animal  wanted,  showed  him  a  penny,  and  pointed  to 
his  master,  who  stood  at  the  street  door  and  saw  what  was 
going  on.  The  dog  immediately  supplicated  his  master  by  many 
gestures  and  looks.  The  master  put  a  penny  into  the  dog  s 
mouth,  which  he  instantly  delivered  to  the  pieman,  and  received 
his  pie ;  and  this  trafiQc  between  the  pieman  and  the  grocer's 
dog  continued  to  be  daily  practiced  for  many  months. 

I  envy  none  that  know  more  than  myaelf,  bat  pity  Hiem  that  know  I 
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At  a  convent  in  France,  twenty  paupers  were  served  with  a 
dinner  at  a  certain  hoar  every  day.  A  dog  belonging  to  the 
convent  did  not  fail  to  be  present  at  this  regale,  to  receive  the 
scraps  which  were  now  and  then  thrown  -to  him.  The  gaests, 
however,  were  poor  and  hungrj,  and  of  course  not  very  waste- 
ful ;  80  that  their  pensioner  did  little  more  than  scent  the  feast 
of  which  he  would  lain  have  partaken.  The  portions  were  sen'ed 
by  a  person,  at  the  ring  of  a  bell,  and  delivered  out  by  means 
of  what,  in  religious  houses,  is  called  a  tamr  ;  a  machine  like  the 
section  of  a  cask,  that  by  turning  round  upon  a  pivot,  exhibits 
whatever  is  placed  on  the  concave  side,  without  discovering  the 
person  who  moves  it.  One  day  this  dog,  which  had  only  re- 
ceived a  few  scraps,  waited  till  the  paupers  were  all  gone,  took 
the  rope  in  his  mouth,  and  rang  the  bell.  The  stratagem  suc- 
ceeded. He  repeated  it  the  next  day  with  the  same  good  for- 
tune. At  length  the  cook,  finding  that  twenty -one  portions 
were  given  out  instead  of  twenty,  was  determined  to  discover 
the  trick  :  in  doing  which  he  had  no  great  difficulty ;  for,  lying 
in  wait,  and  noticing  the  paupers  as  they  came  for  the  different 
portions,  and  that  there  was  no  intruder  except  the  dog,  be 
began  to  suspect  the  truth ;  which  he  was  confirmed  in  when 
he  saw  the  animal  continue  with  great  deliberation  till  the  tis- 
itors  were  all  gone,  and  then  pull  the  bell.  The  matter  was 
related  to  the  comm^unity,  and  the  dog  was  permitted  to  ring  the 
bell  every  day  for  his  dinner,  on  which  a  mess  of  broken  vietiials 
was  always  afterward  sensed  out  to  him. 

Mr.  C.  Huffhes,  a  country  comedian  in  England,  had  a  wig 
which  generally  hung  on  a  peg  in  one  of  his  rooms.  He  one 
day  lent  the  wig  to  a  brother  player,  and  some  time  afterward 
called  on  him.  Mr.  Hughes  had  his  dog  with  him,  and  the  man 
happened  to  have  the  borrowed  wi^  on  his  head.  Mr.  Hughes 
stayed  a  little  while  with  his  friend  ;  but  when  he  left  him,  the 
dog  remained  behind.  For  some  time  he  stood,  lookincr  full  in 
the  man's  face ;  then  making  a  sudden  spring,  he  leaped  on  his 
shoulders,  seized  the  wig  and  ran  off  with  it  as  fast  as  he  could ; 
and  when  he  reached  home,  he  endeavored,  by  jumping,  to 
han^  it  up  in  its  usual  place.  The  same  dog  was  afterward 
passing  through  a  field  near  Dartmouth,  where  a  washerwoman 
had  hung  her  linen  to  dry.  He  stopped  and  surveyed  one  par- 
ticular shirt  with  attention ;  then  seizing  it,  he  dragged  it  awajp^ 
through  the  dirt  to  his  master,  whose  shirt  it  proved  to  be. 

In  1791,  a  parson  went  to  a  house  in  Deptford,  to  take  lodg- 
ings, under  pretence  that  he  had  just  arrived  from  the  West 
Indies ;  and  after  having  agreed  on  the  terms,  said  he  should 
send  his  trunk  that  night»  and  come  himself  the  next  day. 
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About  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  trunk  was  brought  by 
two  porters,  and  was  carried  into  a  bed-room.  Just  as  the 
family  were  going  to  bed,  their  little  house-dog,  deserting  his 
usual  station  in  the  sbop,  placed  himself  close  to  the  chamber 
door  where  the  chest  was  deposited,  against  which  it  -scratched 
and  barked  with  redoubled  fury.  They  attempted  to  get  the 
dog  out  of  the  room,  but  in  vain.  Calling  in  some  neighbors, 
and  making  them  eye-witnesses  of  the  circumstances,  they  began 
to  move  the  trunk  about,  when  they  quickly  discovered  that  it 
contained  something  that  was  alive.  Suspicion  becoming  very 
strong,  they  were  induced  to  force  it  open ;  when,  to  their  utter 
astonishment,  they  found  in  it  their  new  lodger,  who  had  been 
thus  conveyed  into  the  house  with  the  intention  of  robbing  it. 

A  dog  that  had  been  the  favorite  of  an  elderly  lady,  discov- 
ered, some  Ume  after  her  death,  the  strongest  emotions  at  the 
sight  of  her  picture,  when  it  was  taken  down  to  be  cleaned. 
Before  this,  he  had  never  been  observed  to  notice  the  painting. 
Here  was  evidently  a  case  of  passive  remembrance,  or  of  the  invol- 
untary renewal  of  former  impressions.  Another  dog,  the  prop- 
erty of  a  gentleman  that  died,  was  given  to  a  friend  in  Yorkshire. 
Several  years  afterward,  a  brother  from  the  West  Indies  paid 
a  short  visit  at  the  house  where  the  dog  then  was.  He  was 
instantly  recognized,  though  an  entire  stmnger,  in  consequence, 
probably,  of  a  strong  personal  likeness.  The  dog  fawned  upon 
him,  and  followed  him  with  great  affection  to  every  place  where 
he  went. 

A  surgeon  of  Leeds  found  a  little  spaniel  who  had  been 
lamed,  lie  carried  the  poor  animal  home,  bandaged  up  his 
leg,  and,  after  two  or  three  days,  turned  him  out.  The  dog 
returned  to  the  surgeon's  liouse  every  morning,  till  his  leg  was 
perfectly  well.  At  the  end  of  several  months,  the  spaniel  again 
presented  himself,  in  company  with  another  dog,  who  had  been 
larfied  ;  and  he  intimated,  as  well  as  piteous  and  intelligent 
looks  could  intimate,  that  he  desired  the  same  kind  assistance  to 
be  rendered  to  his  friend  as  had  been  bestowed  on  himself.  A 
similar  circumstance  is  stated  to  have  occurred  to  Moraut,  a 
celebrated  French  surgeon. 

In  the  year  1825,  there  was  a  dog  constantly  to  be  seen  in 
St.  Bnde's  Church-yard,  Fleet  Street,  which  for  two  years  had 
refused  to  leave  the  place  where  his  master  was  buried.  He 
did  not  appear  miserable ;  he  evidently  recollected  their  old 
companionship,  and  he  imagined  that  their  friendship  would 
fut-Ain  be  renewed.  The  inhabitants  of  the  houses  round  the 
church  daily  fed  the  poor  creature,  and  the  sexton  built  him  a 
little  kennel.  But  he  would  never  quit  the  spot ;  and  there  he  died. 
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It  it  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  foresee  misfortunes  and  guard  against  thorn* 
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Oxx  of  the  first  aims  of  the  Fanner's  Every  Daj  Book  is  to 
elevate  the  intellectual  and  social  condition  of  a  rural  popula- 
tion ;  then,  in  the.  greatest  degree,  to  render  the  labors  of  tbe 
agriculturist  productive  of  commercial  gain ;  and,  not  less  io  im- 
portance, to  mitigate  his  toils,  and  to  promote  his  comfort  and 
nealth,  when  engaged  in  them.  It  is  apparent  to  every  one 
familiar  with  the  subject,  that  amone  the  most  disagreeable  and 
repulsive  features  in  rural  life  is  the  liability  and  even  the  neces- 
sity for  exposure  to  the  weather  in  its  most  trying  vicissitudes — 
to  cold,  to  rain,  to  snow,  and  chilling  vapors.  The  stock  of  a 
farm  are  never  to  be  neglected,  however  severe  the  storms. 
They  must  be  sheltered  and  fed.  The  more  boisterous  tbe  wind ; 
tbe  more  incessant  the  descending  rain ;  the  more  pitiless  tbe 
drifting  snow,  the  greater  is  the  necessity  for  it.  And  how 
often  does  it  happen,  in  the  grazing  season,  that  tbe  cows  must 
be  hunted  up  and  milked  in  the  midst  of  drenching  showers ! 

It  probably  happens,  that  on  an  average,  a  hundred  times 
every  year,  the  persons  performing  these  labors  are  completely 
soaked  with  rain,  obliging  them  so  many  times  to  make  an  entire 
change  of  vestures,  or  else  to  retain  them  on  the  body  to  be 
dried  by  the  animal  heat.  By  such  hazards  to  health  thousands 
of  constitutions  are  broken  down — thousands  of  consumptions 
are  engendered — and  tbe  victims  of  them  are  prematurely  sent 
down  into  the  grave !  The  natural  limit  of  human  life  is  three- 
score and  ten,  or  seventy  years ;  yet,  on  an  average,  it  is  reduced 
to  thirty-three  years,  considerably  more  than  one  half.  The 
greater  portion  of  this  reduction,  excepting  from  death  in  child- 
hood, is  the  result  of  extra  hazards  and  perils  of  some  kind  or 
other.  The  mariner  has  these  hazards  and  perils  in  frightful 
magnitude.  All  occupations  are  more  or  less  liable  to  them. 
And  farmers,  next  to  mariners,  are  undoubtedly  the  most  exposed 
to  them.  If  these  hazards  and  perils  could  be  avoided,  from 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  would  be  added  to  the  average  life  of  the 
human  species. 

The  umbrella  has  been  esteemed  a  great  convenience  and  pro- 
tection in  an  exposure  to  the  rain,  though  it  shelters  the  bead 
and  shoulders  only.  But  the  umbrella  is  expensive,  is  easily 
broken  by  the  wind,  cannot  be  used  in  manual  labor,  and  when 
used  furnishes  an  inadequate  security  against  the  falling  water. 

Th«  height  of  all  philosophy,  both  natural  and  moral,  is  to  know  tbyielt 
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India  rubber,  as  now  manufactured,  is  the  only  known  article 
that  enables  the  wearer  of  it  to  be  completely  exempt  from  the 
evils  of  which  we  are  speaking.  Let  a  person  on  a  farm  be  en- 
closed with  a  coat  and  pants — boots,  and  a  tarpaulin,  with  a 
cape,  made  of  this  wonderful  material — the  cost  of  which  is  a 
comparative  trifle — and  he  may  labor  all  day  in  the  open  air, 
during  a  constant  descent  of  rain,  and  remain  as  free  from  moist- 
ure upon  his  skin  and  undcr-clothes  as  though  he  had  been 
laboring  in  his  cellar  or  bam.  All  he  has  to  do,  on  retnrning 
to  his  house,  is  to  throw  off  these  external  coverings  and  substi- 
tute others,  and  he  will  in  the  evening  feel  as  comfortable  as  if 
he  had  been  sitting  around  the  kitchen  hearth  all  day.  During 
a  moderate  rain,  with  such  fixtures,  he  may  pick  stones,  chop 
wood»  and  do  twenty  other  things  always  to  be  found  to  be 
done  on  a  farm,  nearly  as  well  as  if  the  sun  shone.  And  it  is 
believed  that  every  laborer  on  a  farm,  in  each  year,  with  an  ad- 
equate supply  of  these  fixtures,  will  save  at  least  fifteen  or 
twenty  days  m  useful  occupation,  besides  the  comfort  and  secu- 
rity to  health  in  having  them,  which  would  without  them  be 
lost.  The  value  of  labor  thus  saved  will  be  more  than  equal  to 
the  entire  cost  of  them. 

With  such  fixtures,  it  will  be  no  great  hardship  to  feed  the 
hogs^r  the  cattle,  to  milk  the  cows,  or  to  do  other  out-door 
labor,  in  a  rain-storm.  And,  what  a  convenience  it  would  be  to 
a  person,  at  such  a  time,  to  be  thus  equipped,  with  his  horse  in 
an  open  wagon,  having  ocpasion  to  go  a  few  miles  from  home ! 
With  an  India  rubber  blanket,  he  might  fill  his  wagon  with  bags 
of  grain  for  the  grist-mill,  and  they  would  be  kept  as  dry  as 
though  remaining  m  his  granary.  With  such  fixtures,  he  might 
carry  any  articles  to  market,  or  bring  home  articles  of  mer- 
chandise, in  rainy  as  well  as  in  fair  weather.  His  sugar,  his 
salt,  his  tea,  or.  indeed  anything  else,  in  the  tmnsition,  would 
receive  no  injury  from  intermixtures  with  each  other,  or  being 
made  by  the  action  of  the  rain  into  some  unwonted  compound. 
Nor  should  it  be  overlooked,  that  with  India  rubber  blankets  for 
his  horses,  when  thus  out  in  cold  rains,  those  useful  animals 
will  receive  no  injury.  .  How  many  valuable  horses  are  annuallv 
injured,  if  not  essentially  ruined,  by  being  caught  out  in  such 
rains,  first  heated  by  quick  travel,  and  then  chilled  for  the  want 
of  the  cheap  covers  here  recommended  ! 

Nor  is  this  all.  There  is  not  a  little  dirty  work  to  be  done,  in- 
doors and  on  the  adjacent  premises.  Feed  b  to  be  provided  and 
given  to  the  bogs,  poultry,  and  cows,  at  short  intervals.  This 
lood  is  sometimes  greasy,  or  otherwise  prejudicial  to  good 
clothes.     Horses  and  carriages  are  to  be  washed.     Calves  are 
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One  true  philosopher  is  better  than  a  tboueaod  grammariaoa. 
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to  be  handled.  Cattle  stalls  are  to  be  daily  cleaned,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  benefit  to  the  cattle  Uiemselves,  if  in  the  winter 
a  card  were  frequently  applied  to  them.  How  convenient,  in 
doing  such  work,  for  men  to  have  a  large  India  rubber  apron,  or  a 
J  long  frock,  like  those  in  form  worn  by  butchers,  to  be  put  on  and 
thrown  off  at  pleasure ;  thus  protecting  the  other  dothes  fVom 
contact  with  the  unsavory  matters  to  be  approached  and  handled ! 
Knives  and  forks,  too,  are  three  times  a  day  to  be  washed  and 
wiped ;  vegetables  are  to  be  daily  prepared  for  the  culinary  pro- 
cess— so  is  meat ;  the  dairy  department  is  not  to  be  neglected — 
there  is  the  straining  of  milk,  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese ; 
dough  b  to  be  occasionally  kneaded  for  bread ;  the  materials  for 
cake  are  to  be  beaten  well  together;  pastry  is  to  be  duly  prepared* 
or  there  will  be  no  pies ;  and,  not  of  least  importance,  what 
kitchen  is  exempt  from  the  drenchings  of  the  wash-tub  ?  These 
are  matters,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  calculated, 
such  is  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence,  to  disturb  the  equilib- 
rium of  most  female  nerves.  But  if  a  woman  can  always  have 
at  hand  an  India  rubber  apron  or  a  long  loose  robe,  to  protect 
her  person  and  other  clothes,  to  be  put  on  in  doing  such  work, 
and  then  laid  by,  how  much  is  she  relieved  from  the  most  offen- 
sive portion  of  her  duties ! 

India  rubber  is  now  manufactured  into  so  many  articles  of 
utility,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  enumerate  them  all. 
We  will  name  a  few  in  addition  to  those  already  named,  of  such 
as  are  particularly  adapted  to  rural  life,  to  wit :  gloves  and 
mittens,  team- whips,  gate  and  door  springs,  saddle-bags,  car- 
riage-tops, cloaks  for  riding  horseback,  traveling-bags,  gun- 
cases,  capes,  bottles,  tubs,  water- tanks,  beds,  pillows, 
canteens,  and  matress- covers. 

It  is  not  strange  that  there  have  been  prejudices  against  the 
use  of  India  rubber  for  the  purposes  nam^d.  For  a  long  time 
its  manufacture  was  understood  imperfectly.  We  have  hsui  arti- 
cles in  our  own  family  that  were  altogether  worthless.  Among 
other  defects  in  its  manufacture  are  its  liability,  when  exposed 
to  a  high  degree  of  heat,  to  become  glutinous  or  sticky ;  or 
when  exposed  to  a  low  temperature,  to  become  stiff.  In  the  in- 
fancy of  its  use  for  apparel,  a  waggish  Yankee  editor  grave  an 
account  of  a  fishing  party  in  Boston  Harbor,  where  such  parUes 
in  the  season  of  summer  are  very  frequent.  Rarely  does  a  day 
pass  without  one,  and  frequently  are  there  several  in  the  same 
day.  They  are  composed  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  mostly 
of  those  in  the  higher  trades  of  life.  A  few  hours  are  spent  in 
fishing,  and  when  the  hour  for  dinner  arrives,  or  enough  fish 
have  been  caught,  they  all  land  at  some  one  of  the  islands  in  the 
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Worth  has  been  anderrated  ever  since  wealth  has  been  overvalued. 
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harbor,  often  OBeii  for  the  purpose,  dress  the  fish,  and  then  cook 
them,  either  by  frying  or  in  chowder.  Tlie  smell  of  the  salt 
wnter,  the  exercise,  and  especially  the  excitement  attendant  upon 
catching  the  fish  and  cooking,  usually  give  a  first-rate  appetite. 
We  have  often  relished  such  a  dinner  in  open  air — perhaps,  un- 
der the  green  branches  of  a  tree  or  canvas  awning,  but  without 
tables  or  chairs — better  than  the  most  costly  fare  at  our  first 
hotels.  After  dinner  is  finished,  the  party  ramble  about  the 
island  till  time  to  re-embark  for  returning  home. 

On  the  occasion  described  by  our  Yankee  editor,  everything 
went  on  smoothly.  Fish  were  caught  in  abundance.  All  were 
in  excellent  spirits.  The  party  being  of  the  better  sort,  they 
wefre  well  equipped  for  whatever  exigency  might  arise.  If  for- 
tunate enough  to  catch  fish,  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  in 
handling  them  the  clothes  would  be  pretty  well  saturated  with 
salt  water,  if  not  covered  with  slime  from  the  fish.  Besides, 
sudden  showers  of  rain  would  frequently  occur,  civing  ladies 
and  gentlemen  no  alternative  but  to  receive  a  good  drenching. 
To  be  prepared  for  the  above  liabilities,  our  heroes  and  heroines 
of  the  book  and  line  were  completely  attired  in  India  rubber 
cloth.  All  landed  upon  an  island  as  usual.  To  hasten  the 
coming  feast,  all  were  occupied ;  some  in  dressing  the  fish ; 
some  in  preparing  the  vegetables ;  some  in  collecting  fuel  for  the 
fire ;  and  the  others  in  arranging  large  stones,  to  be  used  instead 
of  chairs,  in  a  circle  around  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree,  under  a 
dense  foliage.  This  was  needful,  for  it  was  a  hot  day  in  June. 
Speedily  everything  was  in  readiness,  and  never  was  a  dinner 
eaten  with  more  Eesi.  But  when  the  guests  attempted  to  rise 
from  their  seats,  all  found  themselves  io  a  perfect  ^x — each  as 
fast  to  the  stone  used  for  a  chair  as  if  it  had  been  an  ossified 
tumor  of  their  own  individual  selves.  The  stones  had  been  so 
healed  by  the  sun  that  the  India  rubber  was  reduced  to  a  paste 
of  glue,  thus  fastening  to  them  the  animal  substances  upon  them, 
as  firmly  as  a  piece  of  steel  is  fastened  to  a  magnet  of  the  great- 
est power.  Here  our  editor  left  the  party  to  keep  themselves 
in  the  best  way  they  could — never,  that  we  are  aware,  tolling 
how  they  became  relieved,  or  if  obliged  to  remain  in  a  colony 
by  themselves,  letting  the  world  know  any  particulars  of  them. 
He  certainly  deserved  the  credit  of  furnishing  a  first-rate  bur- 
lesque on  one  of  the  Yankee  notions,  if  not  for  being  a  truthful 
historian. 

Some  of  these  worthless  ooods  may  still  be  in  the  market.  It 
is  advisable,  therefore,  for  aU  disposed  to  use  India  rubber,  to  be 
particular  in  their  purchases.  It  seems  to  be  an  established  fact, 
that  the  metallic  India  rubber  goods,  ao  called,  manufactured 
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under  the  patent  of  Goodyear,  are  neither  liable  to  the  defeeta 
above  named,  nor  to  injury  from  grease,  nor  any  of  the  solventa  of 
the  native  gum.  We  believe  there  are  several  establishments 
which  manufacture  under  his  patents.  Whether  he  is  or  not 
personally  interested  in  these  patents  we  are  unable  to  say,  hav- 
ing no  personal  knowledge  of  him.  We  speak  only  of  his  goods ; 
and,  for  aught  we  know,  there  may  be  no  essential  difference 
between  articles  from  different  establishments  using  his  patents. 
The  Union  India  Rubber  Company,  having  an  extensive  depot 
for  goods  in  Nassau  street,  New  York,  and  the  Newark  Com- 
pany, having  a  depot  for  goods  in  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  are 
probably  the  most  important  ones  in  the  country  ;  and  no  one 
can  vij»it  those  places  without  being  amused  and  interested  at 
seeing  the  multitude  of  curious  things  there  exhibited. 


MISCELLiNIES  IN  HTGEIAN  ECONOMY: 

ntCLDDIlItt 

RECEIPTS,  HIITTS,  AND  LACONICS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  PRESERVING 

HEALTH,    AND   RESTORIKO  IT,   UNDER   THE   ORDINARY 

CIRCUMSTANCES  OF   HUMAN   LIFE. 

The  following  compend  is  not  designed  to  supersede  system- 
atic and  more  elaborate  treatises  on  the  same  subject,  or  the 
services  of  the  regular  practitioner.  The  latter  should  never  be 
neglected  where  the  means  in  a  family  are  unavailing ;  and  in 
regard  to  the  former,  wc  recommend  that  no  housekeeper  be 
without  some  such  work.  We  know  of  none  better  than  Ounn's 
Domestic  Medicine,  and  Imray's  Cyclopaedia  of  Domestic  Medi- 
cine ;  the  latter  is  the  more  expensive  of  the  two,  but  the  addi- 
tional amount  of  matter  in  it  is  more  than  equal  to  its  additional 
cost.  Both  are  valuable  works,  and  are  having  an  extensive 
circulation.  Such  a  work  always  at  hand,  on  an  emergency,  by 
her  judicious  management,  may  save  its  cost  ten  times  over  in 
doctors'  bills,  and  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  may  prevent 
a  long  season  of  sickness,  if  not  the  loss  of  life.  In  the  want  of 
such  a  work,  we  trust  the  following  scraps  and  prescriptions  will 
be  found  of  material  use  in  the  cases  for  which  they  are  designed. 
Some  of  them  we  know  to  be  good ;  all  are  from  sources  enti- 
tling them  to  respectful  consideration  ;  and  alt,  moreover,  judi- 
ciously applied,  will  be  found  harmless,  if  not  effectual  in  leading 
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Trust  not  the  praises  of  a  friend,  nor  the  contempt  of  an  enemy. 
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to  a  cure.  And  we  especially  advise  every  family  to  be  always 
supplied  with  the  more  common  medicines ;  among  others,  Ep- 
som salts,  castor  oil,  liniments  for  external  use ;  and,  above  all, 
the  various  medicinal  herbs  that  may  be  rabed  in  every  garden. 


OffMit  Valve  of  Health. 

Health  is  the  working-man's  fortune,  and  he  ought  to  watch 
over  it  more  than  the  capitalist  over  his  largest  investments. 
Health  lightens  the  efforts  of  body  and  mind.  It  enables  a  man 
to  crowd  much  work  into  a  narrow  compass.  Without  it  little 
can  be  earned,  and  that  little  by  slow,  exhausting  toil. 

Zbcerolae  After  Meals. 

Exercise  immediately  after  eating  heartily  is  hurtful,  especially 
to  persons  of  nervous  and  irritable  constitutions,  who  are  hence 
liable  to  heartburns  and  vomiting.  The  instinct  of  the  inferior 
animals  inclines  them  to  rest  after  having  taken  their  food.  Ex- 
ercise should  be  delayed  till  digestion  is  performed,  which  gen- 
erally requires  three  or  four  hours  after  eating  a  full  meal. 
L'lboring  persons  with  vigorous  constitutions,  from  habit  and 
necessity,  may  make  an  exception. 
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The  Art  of  Health. 

Walking  is  the  best  possible  exercise.  Habituate  yourselves  i 
to  walk  very  far.  The  Europeans  value  themselves  on  having  S* 
subdued  the  horse  to  the  use  of  man,  but  I  doubt  whether  we 
have  not  lost  more  than  we  have  gained  by  this  animal,  for  no 
one  thing  has  occasioned  so  much  degeneracy  of  the  human 
body.  An  Indian  goes  on  foot  nearly  as  far  in  a  day,  for  a  long 
journey,  as  an  enfeebled  white  does  on  his  horse,  and  will  tire 
the  best  horses.  A  little  walk  of  half  an  hour  in  the  morning, 
when  you  first  rise,  is  advisable,  if  you  have  not  exercise  from  g 
your  regular  occupation.  It  shakes  off  sleep,  and  produces  other  g 
good  effects  in  the  animal  economy. 
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Health  Promoted  by  Labor  and  Ezerclae.  ^ 

Labor  and  exercise  in  the  open  air  are  the  best  promoters  of  •» 
appetite ;  when  we  have  taken  these,  we  eat  our  meals  with  9  § 
relish,  and  they  do  us  good.  It  is  a  grievous  error,  however,  to 
suppose  that  eating  a  great  deal  is  proof  of  a  healthy  appetite ; 
or  that  by  eating  much  we  get  more  nourishment.  It  is  useless 
to  eat  more  than  the  stomach  can  digest,  and  no  stomach  can 
digest  food  when  it  is  overloaded. 
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He  who  has  to  deal  with  a  blockhead,  has  need  of  much  braios. 


to  the  rights  of  othere  in  laboring  to  secure  his  own ;  and. 
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Hints  about  Food. 

RoAst  meat  contains  nearly  double  the  nourishment  of  bmled, 
but  boiled  meat  is  better  adapted  to  weak  digestion.     Frying  is 
one  of  the  worst  methods  of  dressing  food,  as  broiling  is  one  of 
the  best.     Baked  meat  has  a  strong  flavor,  is  deprived  of  some  i 
of  its  nutritious  qualities,  and  is  difficult  of  digestion.     Spices, ! 
sauces,  and  melted  butter  should  never  be  used  by  an  invalid. 

Importance  of  Bxerciae. 

A  person  of  common  size,  and  in  good  health,  will  perspire 
or  sweat  from  three  to  four  pounds  weight  in  twenty-four  hours, 
if  proper  exercise  is  taken ;  and  the  fact  is,  that  there  is  more  in 
proportion  of  all  the  fetid  matter  of  the  system  discharged  from 
the  skin  in  perspiration  or  sweat,  than  there  is  by  the  stool  and 
urine  combined  ;  and  any  one  can  then  perceive  that,  unless  this 
bad  matter  is  thrown  off  from  the  body  by  exercise  and  perspi- 
ration, the  fluids  of  the  body  will  become  greatly  corrupted,  and 
all  its  vessels  oppressed  and  morbidly  irritated,  and  that  disease 
must  and  will  follow. 
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A  Few  Words  alxntt  Diat 

Diet  depends  very  much  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
cooked.  The  most  simple  food  may  be  converted  into  poison  by 
the  pampering  and  studied  artifices  of  epicures  and  cooks.  This 
is  the  reason  why  the  French  cookeiy  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
English,  or  even  to  our  own.  The  French  use  all  the  innocent 
herbs  and  plants  of  the  garden,  while  the  English  and  Ameri- 
cans season  their  food  with  highly  etimalating  spices,  calculated 
to  destroy  the  coats  of  the  stomach.  Hence,  dyspepsia  is  very 
rare  in  France. 

Bveiy  Day  Bathlns. 

Those  who  wish  to  keep  the  body  clean  and  free  from  colds, 
would  do  well  to  bathe  themselves  every  morning,  as  soon  as 
they  get  out  of  bed,  in  cold  water,  all  the  year  round.  In  the 
first  place,  commence  in  warm  weather.  I  will  inform  you,  says 
a  writer  in  the  Health  Almanac,  what  my  practice  is,  and  has 
been  for  years — which  is,  to  have  a  pail  about  half  full  of  water 
in  my  bed -room  at  night,  in  the  centre  of  a  piece  of  India  rub* 
her  cloth,  about  four  feet  square.  I  then  put  my  head  into  the 
water,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  sponge  wash  my  body  all 
over,  and  dry  myself  with  a  coarse  towel.  From  the  time  I 
commence,  until  I  get  ready  to  put  my  clothes  on,  is  about  one 
minute.    The  quick  action  of  the  muscles  prevents  a  chill. 
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Sorrow,  carried  to  ezceaa,  destroys  both  the  mind  and  the  body. 
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four  hoora  from  one  acre  of  land,  after  there  had  been  no 
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On  the  Use  of  Batter. 

Some  writers  inveigh  against  the  use  of  butter  as  universally 
pernicious ;  but  they  might  with  equal  reason  condemn  all  veg- 
etable oils,  which  form  a  considerable  part  of  diet  in  southern 
climates,  and  seem  to  have  been  beneficially  intended  by  nature 
for  that  purpose.  Butter,  like  every  other  oily  substance,  has 
doubtless  a  relaxing  quality,  and  if  long  retained  in  the  stomach, 
is  liable  to  become  rancid ;  but  if  eaten  with  moderation,  it  will 
not  produce  those  effects.  However,  for  bilious  constitutions,  it 
is  improper.  The  worst  consequence  produced  by  butter,  when 
eaten  with  bread,  is,  that  it  obstructs  the  discharge  of  the  saliva 
in  the  act  of  mastication  or  chewing,  by  which  means  the  food 
is  not  easily  digested. 

On  the  Use  of  Bggs. 

The  eggs  of  birds  are  a  simple  and  wholesome  aliment. 
Those  of  the  turkey  are  superior  in  all  the  qualifications  of  food. 
The  white  of  eggs  is  dissolved  in  a  warm  temperature,  but  by 
much  heat  is  rendered  tough  and  hard.  The  yolk  contains 
much  oil,  and  is  highly  nourishing,  but  has  a  strong  tendency  to 
putrefaction  ;  on  which  account,  eggs  are  improper  for  persons 
of  weak  stomach,  especially  when  they  are  not  quite  fresh. 
Eggs  boiled  hard,  or  fried,  are  difficult  of  digestion,  and  are  ren- 
dered still  more  indigestible  by  the  addition  of  butter. 

On  the  Um  of  Veal. 

Some  physicians  say  that  veal  is  a  proper  food  for  persons  recov- 
ering from  indisposition,  and  may  even  be  given  to  febrile  patients 
in  a  very  weak  state ;  but  it  affords  less  nourishment  than  the 
flesh  of  the  same  animal  in  a  state  of  maturity.  The  fat  of  it 
is  lighter  than  that  of  any  other  animal,  and  shows  the  least 
disposition  to  putrescenoy.  Veal  is  a  very  suitable  food  in  cos- 
tive habits ;  but  of  all  meat,  it  is  the  least  calculated  for  remov- 
ing acidity  from  the  stomach.  '^ 

On  the  I7m  of  Fiah. 

Although  some  fish  are  light  and  easy  of  digestion,  they 
afford  less  nourishment  than  vegetables,  or  the  flesh  of  quadru- 
peds, and  are,  of  all  the  animal  tribes,  the  most  disposed  to  pu- 
trefaction. Salt-water  fish  are  in  general  the  best ;  but  when 
salted,  though  less  disposed  to  putrescency,  they  become  more 
difficult  of  digestion.  Acid  sauces  and  pickles,  by  resisting  pu- 
trefaction, are  a  proper  addition  to  fish,  both  as  they  retard 
putrescency,  and  connect  the  relaxing  tendency  of  butter,  so 
generally  used  with  this  kind  of  aliment. 
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Simplicity  of  life  and  mannen  produces  tranquillity  of  mind. 


you  erer,  oei^hbor,"  said  one,  "  see  me  with  more  than 
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On  the  Use  of  ]6ee£ 
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The  flesh  of  a  bullock  of  middle  age  affords  good  and  strong 
nourishment,  and  is  peculiarly  well  adapted   to  persons  who 
labor,  or  take  much  exercise.     It  will  often  sit  easy  upon  the  j  ^ 
stomach  that  can  digest  no  other  kind  of  food ;  and  its  fat  is 
almost  as  easily  digested  as  that  of  veal. 


On  the  Use  of  Fowls. 

The  flesh  of  birds  differs  in  quality  according  to  the  food  on 
which  they  live.  Such  as  feed  upon  grain  and  berries,  afford,  in 
general,  good  nourishment ;  if  we  except  geese  and  ducks,  which 
are  hard  of  digestion,  especially  the  former.  A  young  hen  or 
chicken  is  tender  and  delicate  food,  and  extremely  well  adapted 
where  the  digestive  powers  are  weak.  But  of  all  tame  fowls, 
the  capon  is  the  most  nutritioos. 

Content  the  Stomaoh. 

This  is  the  golden  rule — content  the  stomach,  and  the  stom- 
ach will  content  you.  But  it  is  often  no  easy  matter  to  know 
how ;  for,  like  a  spoiled  child,  or  a  wayward  wife,  it  does  not 
always  know  its  own  wants.  It  will  cry  for  food  when  it  wants 
none — will  not  say  when  it  has  enough,  and  then  be  indignant 
for  being  indulged — will  crave  what  it  ouffht  to  reject,  and  re- 
ject what  it  ought  to  desire ;  but  all  this  is  because  you  have 
allowed  it  to  form  bad  habits,  and  then  ignorantly  lay  upon  poor 
nature  your  own  folly. 

How  the  Taste  may  be  Vitiated. 

The  taste  is  injured  by  the  constant  use  of  pungent  food,  and 
by  indulging  in  spices.  If  these  are  persevered  in,  the  tongue 
and  palate  are  made  insensible  to  anything  less  stimulating,  and 
a  simple  diet  becomes  tasteless.  Whatever  injures  the  tone  of 
the  stomach,  such  as  the  immoderate  use  of  wine  and  spiiits, 
and  high-seasoned  food,  injures  the  taste  also. 

ComparatlTe  FaoUity  of  IMgestlon. 
The  time  required  for  a  healthy  person  to  digest  boiled  rice, 
says  Dr.  Warder,  is  one"  hour ;  sago,  an  hour  and  forty  five  min- 
utes ;  tapioca  and  barley,  two  hours ;  stale  bread,  two  hours ; 
new  bread,  three  hours ;  boiled  cabbage,  four  hours ;  oysters,  | 
two  and  a  half  hours  ;  salmon,  four  hours ;  venison  chops,  one 
hour  and  a  half;  beef,  three  hours;  roast  pork,  five  and  a 
quarter  hours ;  raw  eggs,  two  hours;  and  hard-boiled  eggs, 
three  and  a  half  hours. 
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Strive  not  against  a  person  who  has  never  injared  yoo. 


oompma  of  wb»i  VA-actuallj  pottesv.    A.  mmn  having  become 
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MediolBe  AS  w^  urn  Food. 

If  you  bave  a  severe*  cold,  and  are  very  hoarse,  have  some 
water  gruel  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  when  nearly  ready, 
slice  in  two  or  three  good  onions ;  simmer  it  again  twenty  min- 
utes ;  pour  it  out ;  put  in  a  lump  of  butter,  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  eat  it — with  bread  and  butter,  if  you  are  hungry ;  ^o 
to  bed  soon  after ;  the  next  morning,  if  you  are  not  quite  well, 
jou  will  be  much  improved,  and  willing  to  try  a  second  dose, 
jwhich  will  certainly  effect  a  cure. 

Bow  to  Prevent  Cold  Feet  in  Bed. 

Draw  off  your  stockings  just  before  undressing,  and  rub  your 
ankles  and  feet  well  with  your  hand»  as  hard  as  you  can  bear 
"Ne  pressure,  folk  five  or  ten  minutes,  and  you  will  never  have  to 
implain  of  cold  feet  in  bed.     It  ia  hardly  conceivable  what  a 
leasurable  glow  this  diffuses.     Frequent  washing  of  the  feet, 
id  rubbing  them  thoroughly  dry  with  a  linen  cloth  or  flannel, 
very  useful* 

The  Clotblng  Favorable  to  Health. 
Woolen  garments  are  evi4ently«  in  a  climate  like  ours,  most 
lorable  to  health.  They  enable  the  body  to  resist  the  efiOects 
ithe  frequent  changes  of  i\v9  weather,  being  what  chemist^ 
II  bad  conductors  of  heat;  they  both  prevent  the  natural 
^armth  of  the  body  from  escaping,  aad  the  external  heat  from 
reaching  it,  and  thus  preserve  it  in  a  steady  temperature. 

Dr.  Franklin'a- Direction  for  Sleeping  T^elL 

Eat  moderatelv  during  the  day,  and  avoid  heavy  suppers ; 
sleep  on  a  hard  oed,  and  above  all,  during  the  day,  take  suf- 
ficient exercise.  If  you  awake  from  a  sense  of  uneasiness  or 
accident,  and  cannot  again  compose  yourself  to  sleep,  get  out  of 
bed  and  throw  open  the  bed-clothes,  and  expose  your  naked 
body  to  the  action  of  the  cold  air ;  there  is  no  danger  of  taking 
cold.  When  the  cold  air  beconea  unpleasant,  return  to  bed ; 
your  skin  has  by  this  time  discharged  its  perspirable  matter, 
and  you  will  soon  fall  asleep,  and  your  sleep  will  be  sound  and 
refreshing.  The  higher  and  more  airy  the  bed-room^  the  bet- 
ter the  h^tb. 

Realtiiy  Location  of  Honsee. 

Low,  damp,  and  confined  apartments,  are  by  no  means  to  be 

losen  for  dwelling-places,  as  it  is.  impossible  we  should  ever 

sserve  oiu*  health  in  them.     When  deprived  of  the  cheering 

Lences  of  light,  and  of  cool,  fresh  air,  we  droop,  become 


Praise  nothing  but  what  you  knqw  ie  wortby  to  be  praieed. 
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languid  and  depressed  ib  spirit,  aad  lose  M  enjoyment.  Our 
appetite  is  gone ;  we  do  not  relish  our  food  ;  our  sleep  is  dis- 
turbed ;  our  whole  frame  shows  signs  of  weakness.  Houses,  to 
be  healthy,  should  be  built  with  airy  rooms,  and  in  dry  situa- 
tions, and  should  not  be  too  closely  surrounded  by  trees. 

Bow  the  Air  is  rendered  Impure. 

In  respiration  the  air  undergoes  a  great  change,  is  robbed  of 
that  portion  which  is  essential  to  life,  and  its  place  supplied  by 
another  kind  of  air,  which  kills  animals.  And  when  several 
candles  or  lamps  are  burning  in  the  room,  the  air  is  still  more 
rapidly  rendered  unwholesome ;  because  these  bodies,  in  burn- 
ing, also  deprive  it  of  its  oxygen,  or  finest  part.  Hence,  it  is 
easily  explamed  why,  in  crowded  evening  ]>arties,  the  company 
so  soon  get  fatigued  and  listless ;  and  why  people  who  fre- 
quently attend  them  are  often  ill,  and  appi^ar  pale  and  un- 
healthy. • 

How  Slok  Rooma  are  to  be  kept  Pura 

Rooms  in  which  sick  persons  are  confined  soon  become  full 
of  putrid  exhalations,  or  bad  smells,  and  are  very  unhealthy,  if 
shut  up  and  kept  warm.  Thb  should  be  avoided,  both  on  ac- 
count of  patient  and  attendants.  A  constant  supply  of  fresh 
air  is  even  more  necessary  in  sickness  than  in  health. 

Bow  to  Impmf  the  Air  of  a  Hbated  Boom.    * 

It  IB  said  that  a  piece  of  resin  immersed  in  the  water  pla^ 
in  a  vessel  on  the  stove,  will  add  a  peculiar  property  to  Uie  at- 
mosphere of  the  room,  giving  great  relief  to  persons  troubled 
with  a  cough.  The  heat  of  the  water  is  sufiicient  to  throw  off 
the  aroma  of  the  resin,  and  gives  the  same  relief  as  is  afforded 
by  a  combustion  of  the  resin.  It  is  preferable  to  combustion, 
because  the  evaporation  is  more  durable.  The  same  resin  may 
be  used  for  a  week. 

How  to  Faoilitato  Sleop. 

Persons  are  sometimes,  without  any  known  cause,  unable  to 
sleep  as  readily  as  desired.  To  avoid  this,  take  a  warm  bath 
ten  minutes  before  lying  down,  or  use  the  flesh -brush  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  If  you  do  not  then  feel  disposed  to  sleep, 
commence  counting  one  thousand ;  before  you  get  five  hundred, 
the  probability  is  you  will  be  lost,  and  unable  to  count. 

Bow  to  Prevent  the  Baihi  Growing  into  tho  Toe. 

If  the  nail  of  your  toe  be  hard,  and  disposed  to  grow  round, 
and  into  the  corners  of  your  toe,  take  a  piece  of  broken  glass, 

Pride  hides  our  own  firnlta,  sod  magnifiee  the  faults  of  others. 


epent  many  hours  fnctting  up  stonea  from  this  field,  in  frastj 
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and  scrape  the  top  very  thin ;  do  tliis  whenever  jovl  cut  your 
nails,  and  by  constant  use  it  makes  the  corners  fly  up  and  grow 
flat,  so  that  it  is  impossible  they  can  give  you  any  pain.  The 
experiment  is  quickty  made,  and  costs  no  money. 

A  Presorlption  to  Prevont  the  Lock-Jaw. 

It  has  been  stated  on  what  was  supposed  good  authority,  that 
an  application  of  warm  ley,  made  of  ashes,  as  strong  as  possible, 
to  a  wounded  part,  will  prevent  the  lock-jaw ;  if  a  foot  or  a 
hand,  immerse  it  in  the  ley — if  another  part  of  the  body,  let  ii 
be  bathed  with  flannels  wrung  out  from  the  warm  liquid. 

CleanBing  the  Teeth. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  teeth,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  they  should  be  kept  always  clean.  Multitudes  seem  to 
think  they  may  use  thcfl'^teeth  during  a  whole  life  without  ever 
cleansing  them,  and  when  they  discover  they  are  going  to  de- 
cay, express  great  surprise  that  their  teeth  do  not  last  good  like 
other  people's.  How  can  they  expect  tbem  to  remain  perfect, 
if  nothing  is  ever  done  to  protect  them  from  the  action  of  acids 
produced  by  the  particles  of  food  that  decompose  after  having 
been  lodged  between  and  around  the  teeth  for  weeks  and 
months  ?  The  only  wonder  is,*  that  the  teeth  last  as  long  as 
they  do.  There  is  no  more  propriety  in  neglecting  to  clean  the 
teeth^  than  there  would  be  in  neglecting  to  wash  the  cups  that 
are  used  from  day  to  day  on  your  tea-table.  Not  a  day  should 
be  suffered  to  pass  without  the  teeth  being  thoroughly  cleansed 
with  a  brush. 

PreBorration  of  tbe  Teeth. 

Perfect  cleanliness  about  the  mouth  should  be  diligently  prac- 
ticed, not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  appearance,  but  as  the  best 
preservative  from  decay  of  the  teeth.  Every  rooming,  and  after 
meals,  the  teeth  shovda  be  cleansed  by  a  soft  brush  and  pure 
water.  A  little  charcoal  now  and  then  is  all  the  tooth-powder 
requisite.  Picking  the  teeth  with  pins  is  not  only  an  offensive 
habit,  but  it  is  also  exceedingly  hurtful ;  since  it  loosens  the 
teeth,  and  renders  them  more  liable  to  decay.  Teeth  are  fre- 
quently injured  by  cracking  nuts,  or  plum-stones,  and  biting 
hard  substances ;  also,  by  imjproper  food,  and  particularly  scald- 
ing hot  drinks. 

How  to  Remove  Scurvy  from  the  TetA. 

Heat  a  piece  of  steel  red  hot,  and  quench  it  in  a  quart  of 
white  wine  vinegar,  eisht  or  ten  times,  as  fast  as  you  can  heat 
it ;  then  add  to  this  liquor  an  ounce  of  powdered  myrrh,  and 
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The  more  we  know  of  hiatory,  the  leas  we  shall  esteem  the  sttbjects  of  ii 
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half  an  ounce  of  mastic,  powdered ;  wash  your  teeth  two  oc 
three  times  a  day  with  this  liquid,  and  the  scurvy  will  dia* 
appear. 

Tbe  Teething  of  Children. 

Use  castor  oil  to  keep  the  bowels  open.  If  the  pains  are  se- 
vere, give  them  a  little  paregoric.  The  gums  are  to  be  rubbed 
with  honey  two  or  three  times  a  day.  For  drink  they  may  have 
balm  tea.  Children,  in  teething,  should  have  free  access  to  the 
pure  air,  and  have  a  cold  bath  every  day. 

▲  Prescription  for  the  Core  of  Canoer. 

Put  water  with  the  ashes  of  red  oak  bark,  and  boil  it  down 
to  the  consistence  of  molasses  ;  and  cover  the  cancer  with  a  coat 
of  it.  In  about  an  hour  afterward,  cover  it  with  a  plaster  of 
tar,  which  must  be  removed  after  a  few  days  ;  and  if  any  pro- 
tuberance remain  in  the  wound,  apply  more  potash  and  the 
plaster  again,  until  it  shall  wholly  disappear. 

▲nother  Preaoription  for  Canoer. 

Take  the  narrow-leaved  dock-root,  boil  it  in  soft  water,  and 
wash  the  ulcer  with  a  strong  decoction,  as  warm  as  it  can  be 
borne ;  fill  the  cavity  with  the  liquor  for  two  minutes ;  then 
scrape  the  hulk  of  the  root,  bruise  it  fine,  put  it  on  gauze,  and 
lay  it  over  every  part  of  the  ulcer;  dip  a  linen  cloth  in  the  de- 
coction, and  put  it  over  the  gauze.  Repeat  this  three  Uifies  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  at  each  time  let  the  patient  take  a  wine- 
glass of  the  tea  made  of  the  root,  with  one-third  of  a  glass  of 
port  wine,  sweetened  with  honey.  N.  B. — It  is  perhaps  unne- 
cessary to  apprise  the  patient,  that  in  case  of  cancers  of  long 
eiistence,  no  great  confidence  should  be  entertained  for  a  cure 
from  any  similar  application. 

Tbictore  for  Diseased  Gunui. 

Take  Peruvian  bark  coarsely  powdered,  one  ounce,  and  infnse 
it  for  a  fortnight  in  half  a  pint  of  brandy.  Gargle  the  mouth  at 
night  with  a  teaspoonful  of  this  tincture,  diluted  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  rose-water. 

Bow  to  Make  Bread  Ponltioe. 
Old  or  stale  wheat  bread  should  be  used*  Reduce  it  to 
crumos,  by  rubbing ;  then  pour  boiling  water  over  it,  and  boil 
it  till  soft,  stirring  it  constantly.  Wlien  brought  to  a  proper 
consistence,  remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  mix  with  it,  by  de- 
grees, a  little  sweet  oil,  or  hog's  lard,  vrliicb  renders  it  soft  and 
yielding. 
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Ko  man  can  lire  or  die  so  much  for  himself,  as  he  that  lives  and  diea  fur  olhera. 


meota  of  wealth,  which  I  call  moral  capital,  under  his 
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Treatment  of  the  Meeeles. 

The  principal  point  in  this  disorder  is  to  keep  out  the  erup- 
tion upon  the  surface  of  the.hody.  -Let  the  feet  of  the  patient 
be  iqimenied  two  or  three  times  a  day  in  warm  water,  drinkinff 
freely  of  thorough  wort  tea,  and  taking  care  to  be  well  wrapped 
up,  so  as  to  produce  perspiration.  Saffron  is  very  valuable; 
let  this  and  thorough  wort  tea  be  the  only  drink.  Mustard  poul- 
tices applied  to  the  feet  are  very  useful.  Let  the  bowels  be 
kept  gently  open. 

If  How  to  Make  a  Poultloe  tt  Hopi. 

I        For  a  poultice  of  hops,  a  handful  of  them  should  be  boiled  in 

•o  perhaps  a  pint  or  less  of  water,  covered  over  so  as  not  to  lose 

1  the  strength.  Afterward  the  juice  is  to  be  squeezed  out  and 
J  strained.  The  liquid  is  then  to  be  placed  over  the  fir^  again, 
^  and  rendered  suitably  thick  with  Indiah  meal.  When  partly 
>«  cooled,  lard  is  to  be  added. 

g  How  to  Make  an  Indian  Meal  Ponltioe. 

2  Let  a  suitable  portion  of  water  be  made  to  boil  over  the  fire- 
g  Into  th#  water,  when  boiling,  scatter  moderately  sii  or  eight 
^  table-spoonfuls  of  Indian  meal  and  one  of  rye,  if  at  hand,  which 
►t  gives  it  a  m6re  firm  consistence ;  stirring  it  all  the  time  till  well 
t  mixed.  Lard  or  sweet  oil  is  td  be  added;  as  in  the  bread 
«  pooldce. 

^  Ho^7  to  Make  an  Alnm  Ponltice. 

g  Beat  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  as  if  to  be  used  in  cookery* 
^  Then  stir  into  the  mass  a  little  pulverized  alum,  which,  on  being 
S^  duly  niixed,  becomes  a  curd.  Spread  this  on  a  piece  of  linen 
8  I  cloth,  which,  after  another  piece  is  placed  next  the  skin,  is  to  be 
*{     adjusted  to  the  diseased  flesh,  and  well  secured  by  a  bandage. 

g  How  to  Make  Mnatard  Ponltioe. 

S  Take  equal  parts  of  ground  mustard  and  ground  flaxseed,  and 

^  mix  them  thoroughly  together,  with  barely  enough  of  water  to 

i  make  them  of  the  thickness  of  common  paste.     T6  prevent 

^  sticking,  sweet  oil  is  to  be  added,  if  at  hatid ;  if  iiot,  hogV  lard 

I  will  do  nearly  as  well. 

!|  How  to  Make  Alnm  Whey. 

^  Alum  whey  is  recommended  for  diabetes  and  uterine  h'emor- 
•4  rhage.  It  has  frequently  been  used  to  advantage.  It  is  made 
p^  I  in  the  following  manner :  Take  a  pint  of  milk  and  put  iAto  it  a 
g  I  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  pulverized  alum,  which  produces  a  curd. 
^  I  Then  strain,  and  yot(  have  the  whey.  As  much  may  be  taken 
I  as  the  stomach  will  bear ;  say  two  or  ttrree  ounces. 


Lights  whether  it  be  material  or  moral,  ia  tfie  best  reformer.  * 

46*  ~~^ 


ther  good,  nor  eotirelj  depending  oo  thyself:  butif  thoo  daeirest 
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Gharooal  Poultlod. 

A  gentleman  of  Washington  Citj,  a  few  jeani  since,  recom- 
mended charcoal  plaster  as  preferable  to  any  pouUice  for  curing 
sores,  eruptions,  or  breakings  out,  on  the  human  body.  He 
mentions  ttie  case  of  a  boy,  belonging  to  him,  who  had  an  erup- 
tion on  his  leg,  which  prevented  his  walking,  or  using  it  in  any 
way,  who  was  cured  in  a  few  weeks,  by  charcoal  apptications. 

Cliaxooal  Powdor  as  a  IrfucaUv^L 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  innocent  medicines  we 
possess,  particularly  for  persona  laboring  under  dyspepsia  or 
mdigestion.  To  persons  of  a  costive  habit  of  body,  the  use  of 
pounded  charcoal  is  invaluable,  from  its  always  keeping  the 
bowels  open  and  regular.  The  dose  for  a  grown  person  is  one 
table-fpoonful,  mixed  with  honey,  milk,  or  cold  water.  The 
preparation  of  charcoal  as  a  medicine  is  very  simple.  It  consists 
m  merely  burning  the  common  charcoal  over  again ;  to  do  which, 
it  is  placed  in  an  iron  vessel  and  exposed  to  a  hot  fire  until  it 
becomes  of  a  red  heat ;  then  it  is  suffered  to  cool ;  after  which 
it  is  pounded  very  fine,  and  put  into  a  dry  bottle  and  tightly 
corked. 

Bow  to  PrMorvo  tJia  Pyea. 

The  sight  is  injured  H^  a  dazzling,  unequal,  and  varying  light 
In  reading,  we  should  never  have  the  sun  shining  on  the  page, 
nor  should  we  ever  read  by  fire-light ;  for  not  oiSy  is  the  light 
unequal  and  uncertain,  but  sitting  near  the  fire  overheats  the 
eyes,  and  makes  them  painful.     In  the  morning,  and  after  ex- 

Sosure  to  the  dust,  or  sun,  or  to  the  glare  of  the  snow,  it  is 
esirable  to  bathe  the  eyelids  with  water,  with  the  chill  off,  dry- 
ing them  gently  with  a  soft  towel. 

Recipe  for  Weak  Byea. 

Make  a  strong  decoction  of  camomile,  boiled  in  fresh  cow's 
milk ;  with  this  let  the  patient's  eyes  be  bathed  several  times  a 
day,  as  warm  as  can  be  suffered  without  uneasiness.  Persons 
almost  blind  have  been  cured  by  persevering  in  the  use  of  this 
prescription.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  observe,  that  frequently 
five  or  six  weeks  bathing  of  the  eyes  is  necessary. 

Precaationa  ayialxiat  Conaumptitoiia. 

No  doubt  an  adhesion  to  the  following  counsel  will  counteract 
all  ordinary  predisposition  to  consumptions.  Avoid  all  spirituous 
liquors,  live  temperately,  wear  flannd  next  to  the  skin,  and  take 
every  morning  half  a  pint  of  new  milk,  mixed  with  a  wine-glass 
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CUnder  caaoot  make  the  sabjecta  of  it  either  better  or  wora^. 
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of  the  juice  of  green  hoarhound.     One  who  has  tried  it,  says — ' 
Four  weeks  use  of  the  hoarhound  and  iriilk  relieved  the  pains  in 
his  breast,  enabled  him  to  breathe  deep,  long,  and  free,  strength- 
ened and  harmonized  his  voice,  dec. 

ReuMdy  Ibr  bftvliig  IHmnk  too  tmioli  Cdd  Watm 

Persons  who  have  imprudently  drank  of  cold  water  or  any  other 
cold  liquid  when  too  much  heated,  should  take  doses  of  liquid 
laudanum  proportioned  to  the  violence  of  the  pain.  From  a  tea- 
spoonful  to  near  a  table-spoonful  has-been  given  before  relief  has 
been  obtained.    The  sooner  taken,  the  better. 

How  to  Take  Balts^  Beona,  and  Jmnna. 

Wbea  the  above  is  preferred  to  castor  oil,  for  a  purgative,  take 
the  mixture  in  the  following  manner :  Take  half  an  ounce  of 
salts,  half  an  ounce  of  senna,  half  ao  ounce  of  manna,  and  put 
them  into  a  pint  of  hot  water,  covering  the  vessel.  For  an  adult 
give  one  teacupful  every  half  hour,  till  it  operates. 


Sened  J  Ibr  Chapped  Hands. 

Take  one  oanee  of  bitter  almonds ;  peel  them  and  mash  them 
into  a  paste,  with  oil  of  sweet  almonds  and  the  yolk  of  an  a^, 
adding  a  little  tincture  of  beneoin,  so  as  to  form  a  thick  cream." 
Now  add  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  caraway.  It  is  to  be  rubbed  on 
the  bands  at  night,  and  a  soft  kid  glove  is  to  be  worn  during  the 
treatment. 

Hfnta  to  the  Baldheaded. 

According  to  the  fallowing  extract  from  an  editorial  article  in 
the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  the  easy  and  sure  way 
to  prevent  baldness,  is  to  go  bareheaded,  or  wear  a  well-venti- 
lated hat: 

"  A  refined  civilization  has  brought  with  it  a  train  of  physical 
evils  which  it  is  in  the  province  of  science  to  control  or  subdue. 
Our  tight  hats,  our  warm  rooms,  closely -fitting  caps,  silk  night- 
caps, from  which  the  perspirable  matter  cannot  escape,  by  their 
oombined  agency,  in  connection  with  otlier  influences,  not  always 
easy  to  define,  bring  off  the  hair  prematurely,  and  turn  it  gray, 
sooner  than  personal  vanity  is  willing  to  exhibit  such  evidences 
of  decay. 

And  this  is  not  all ;  the  skin  is  actually  in  a  low  state  of  dis- 
ease, the  effects  of  which  are  recognized  in  the  accumulation  of 
dandruff— desquamation  of  the  epidermis.  The  bulbs  of  the 
hair  are  inflamed  also  from  the  same  cause,  and  from  year  to  year 
the  hair  degenerates  and  becomes  thinner,  and  not  unfrequently 
ends  in  budness.'  On  all  that  part  of  the  head  not  covered. 


Liberty  is  a  bleasiag  that  must  be  earned  before  it  can  be  ekijmred. 


A  ploDt,  cmfined  in  a  gUn  eate,  0000  dim;  and  in- 
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viz. :  from  the  back  side,  between  the  ears  and  on  the  temple,  the 
hair  generally  remains  to  extreme  old  age,  however  much  the  ver- 
tex may  be  denuded.  If  females  wore  equally  tight  covering, 
the  hair  would  probably  suffer  very  much  in  the  same  manner ; 
but  their  light,  airy  bonnets  admit  of  ventilation,  and  hence  a  bald- 
headed  woman  would  be  a  phenomenon.  Who  ever  saw  a  bald- 
headed  Indian  ?  We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  varions 
tribes,  in  all  the  freedom  of  an  unrestrained  savage  life,  but  a 
sparse  head  of  hair  we  have  never  noticed.  Atmospheric  expo- 
sure conduces  to  the  luxuriance  of  the  haifj  and  a  healthful  con- 
dition of  the  scalp.*' 

Cnre  for  the  Pflaa. 

The  following  simple  application  will  certainly  care  this  most 
distressing  complaint.  It  has  been  tried  by  many  and  found 
successful.  Take  three  ounces  of  pulverized  alum  and  place  in 
a  belt  made  of  cotton  drilling,  two  inches  in  width,  and  wear 
the  belt  around  the  body,  above  the  loins.  It  should  be  worn 
next  the  skin.     Its  operation  is  slow,  but  certain. 

Recip#  for  Wbite  Swelling  and  Felona. 

To  cure  white  swellings  and  felons,  a  correspondent  of  the 
South-Western  Farmer  says,  "  Take  oopperaa,  blue  stone,  alum, 
stable  salt,  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  of  each  the  size  of  a  pea,  put 
them  into  a  four-ounce  vial,  and  fill  it  with  strong  apple  vine- 
gar, and  in  twenty-four  hours  or  less  it  is  fit  for  use.  If  to  be 
applied  to  a  bone  felon  on  the  finger,  the  skin  is  to  be  pared 
with  the  razor,  the  vial  being  well  shaken ;  wet  lint,  and  apply 
it  three  times  a  day.  It  will  instantly  relieve  pain,  take  out  the 
(ever,  and  efi^ect  a  cure.  If  a  sore  leg,  the^ore  must  be  washed 
twice  a  day  with  Castile  soap — then  apply  the  wet  lint/'  Most 
bruises  and  diseases  of  the  nesh  may  be  benefited  and  generally 
oured,  it  is  said,  by  this  application. 

A  Preaoxlptioii  for  tha  Case  of  Bronohttia. 

Oroton  oil,  it  has  been  said,  will  entirety  remove  this  com-^ 
plaint.  For  instance,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  resident  in  Greene 
eonnty,  N.  Y.,  who  had  been  laid  aside  from  his  labors  by  the 
bronchitis,  for  three  years,  entirely  recovered  his  voice  by  the 
application  of  Croton  oil  to  the  snrfaee  of  the  throat,  agiunst 
the  organ  affected.  One  drop  daily,  rubbed  over  the  surface, 
produced  a  singular  but  powerful  eruption  of  the  skin,  which,  as 
It  progressed,  restored  his  voice  to  its  full  tone  and  vigor,  ao  as 
to  enable  him  to  commence  pubfia  speaking  anew. 

A  Recipe  for  the  Cure  of  a  ColdL 
Drink  a  pint  of  cold  water,  on  lying  down  in  the  bed.     Or 
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If  Beoenaliiy  be  our  only  happioeaa,  we  may  well  envy  the  brutes. 
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take  a  Bpoonful  of  molasses  in  half  a  pint  of  water.  Or,  to  one 
spoonful  of  oatmeal  and  one  spoonful  of  honey,  add  a  piece  of 
batter  the  bigness  of  a  nutmeg ;  pour  on,  gradually,  near  a  pint 
of  boiling  water,  and  driuk  this  on  lying  down  in  bed. 

A  Preaczlption  Ibr  the  Cure  of  a  Cough. 

Roast  a  large  lemon  very  carefully,  without  burning  ;  when  it 
is  thoroughly  hot,  cut  and  squeeze  it  into  a  cup,  upon  three 
ounces  of  sugar,  finely  powdered.  Take  a  spoonful  whenever 
your  cough  troubles  you.  It  is  as  good  as  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
taste.    lUrely  has  it  been  knotrn  to  fail  of  giving  relief. 

Another  Recipe  for  a  Cold  or  Congh. 

The  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Farmer  and  Gardener  says — that 
the  best  remedy  he  ever  tried  in  his  family  for  cough  or  cold, 
is  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  the  pine-tree,  sweetened  with  loaf 
suffar,  to  be  freely  drank,  warm,  when  going  to  bed  at  night, 
and  cold  throughout  the  day.  In  some  sections  of  the  country 
the  pine-tree  may  be  found,  where  the  lemon  cannot  be  had. 
It  is  a  cheap  remedy,  and  cannot  possibly  do  injury.  Try  it, 
therefore. 

Anothet  Remedy  for  the  Cure  of  Colde. 

Take  two  quarts  of  soft  water ;  put  into  it  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  raisinSf  a  large  teaspoon  of  flaxseed,  and  two  penny- 
worth of  the  extract  of  liquorice.  Let  the  whole  simmer  over 
a  moderate  fire  till  reduced  to  one  substance,  adding  to  it,  then, 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar-candy,  pounded,  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  white  vinegar,  or  lemon-juice.  Drink  half  a  pint  on 
going  to  bed,  and  takea  little,  also,  whenever  the  cough  becomes 
troublesome.  This  is  soothing  and  healing  to  the  lungs,  without 
the  opening  qualities  which  engender  fresh  colds.  Some  think 
it  an  mfallible  remedy,  if  properly  used.  It  has  been  known  to 
cure  colds  in  a  few  weeks,  that  had  been  thought  fixed  con- 
Bumptions. 

An  Applicatioii  for  Hoareeneai. 

Take  of  fresh-scraped  horseradish  root  one  drachm,  with  four 
ounces  of  water,  in  a  close  vessel,  to  be  made  into  syrup,  adding 
to  it  double  its  weight  of  vinegar.  This  is  an  approvea  remedy 
for  hoarseness.  A  teaspoonful  has  freqaently  been  found  suffi- 
cient ;  but,  if  not  sufficient,  continue  to  iskt  it  till  a  cure  is 
effeoled,  which,  it  is  said,  cannot  be  long. 

to  Prevent  ColAi  In  Children 

The  bcist  preventive  of  colds  it  childretl  is  to  wash  them  thor- 
oughly every  day  in  cold  watef,  if  they  are  strong  enough  to 
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In  science,  reason  is  oar  guide  ;  but  in  poetry,  we  are  guided  by  taste. 


their  odon  are  deligbtftd.    Vb»j  are  actttered  orv  the 
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bear  it ;  if  not,  add  a  little  warm  water,  and  rub  the  skin  dry. 
This  keeps  the  pores  open.  If  they  do  take  cold,  give  them  a 
warm  bath  as  soon  as  possible ;  if  that  is  not  convenient,  bathe 
the  feet  and  hands,  and  wash  the  bodj  all  over  in  warm  water, 
then  give  a  cup  of  warm  tea,  and  cover  the  patient  in  bed. 

A  Simple  Cure  for  the  Croup. 

The  Journal  of  Health  says,  when  a  child  is  taken  with  croup, 
instantly  apply  cold  water,  ice  water,  if  possible,  suddenly  and 
freely  to  the  neck  and  chest  with  a  sponge.  The  breathing  will 
almost  instantly  be  relieved.  So  soon  as  possible,  let  the  suf- 
ferer drink  as  much  as  he  can ;  then  wipe  it  dry,  cover  it  warm, 
and  soon  a  quiet  slumber  will  relieve  all  anxiety.  This  is  a 
remedy  requiring  no  delay,  and  within  the  reach  of  every  family. 

For  Croup  or  Qulnaj. 

For  a  sudden  attack  of  quinsy  or  croup,  bathe  the  neck  with 
bear's  grease,  and  pour  it  down  the  throat.  A  linen  rag  soaked 
in  sweet  oil,  butter  or  lard,  and  sprinkled  with  yellow  Scotch 
snuff,  is  said  to  have  performed  wonderful  cures  in  cases  of 
croup;  it  should  be  placed  where  the  distress  is  greatest 
Goose-grease,  or  any  kind  of  oily  grease,  is  as  good  as  bear's 
oil.  Equal  parts  of  camphor,  spirits  of  wine,  and  hartshorn, 
well  mixed,  and  rubbed  upon  the  throat,  is  said  to  be  good  for 
the  croup.  Severe  cases  of  croup  have  been  cured  by  the 
liberal  application  of  cold  water  to  the  neck  and  breast*  tbeo 
rubbing  with  a  coarse  cloth,  till  a  glow  is  produced. 

Tkvatment  for  Intanaa  Cold. 

Where  the  circulation  and  breathing  are  Suspended  firom  ex- 
posure to  cold,  instead  of  carrying  the  body  to  the  fire,  or  even 
mto  a  warm  room,  it  should  at  first  be  removed  to  an  apartment 
without  fire.  The  clothes  should  immediatelv  be  taken  off,  and 
the  whole  body  well  rubbed  with  snow  or  cold  water.  When 
this  has  been  continued  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  we  may  restore 
the  temperature  of  the  body  slowly,  by  using  water  made  grad- 
ually warmer  than  at  first  by  repeated  small  additions  of  hot 
water  to  it.  ' 

ffreatnent  of  Froat-bittea  Parts. 

By  exposure  to  severe  cold,  the  fingers,  ears,  and  toes  are 
sometimes  froien.  If,  in  such  cases,  artificial  heat  be  too  sud- 
denly applied,  mortification  will  ensue,  and  the  frost-bitten 
parts  will  spontaneously  separate.  Hence,  they  ought  to  be 
thawed,  either  by  rubbing  them  with  snow,  or  immersing  them 
in  cold  water,  and  afterward  applying  warmth  in  the  most 
careful  and  gradual  manner ;  by  whiob  they  will  soou  be  re- 
stored to  their  usual  tone  and  activity. 
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Without  happioeas,  wisdom  is  but  a  shadow,  and  virtue  a  name. 
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Bonemdlflli  a  Gum  Sm:  Hoaixttiflaff. 

One  dntehm  of  the  frasli-acniped  root  of  this  plant,  infaied 
with  four  ounces  of  water  in  a  close  vessel  for  two  hours,  and 
made  into  a  syrup  with  double  weight  of  sugar,  is  an  approved 
recipe  Ibr  renioving  hoai'seness.  A  teaspoonful  of  this  has  often 
proved  suddenly  effectual. 

Liqaoiioa  Bymp  for  Cotif^ 

The  following  medicine  is  represented  to  have  performed  such 
extraordinary  cures,  that  it  is  deemed  proper  to  make  it  known 
to  the  public.  Take  six  ounces  of  Italian  liquoiice,  cut  it  into 
small  pieces,  and  put  into  an  earthen  jar,  with  a  gill  of  the  best 
white  wine  vinegar ;  simmer  together  until  the  liquorice  is  dis- 
solved ;  then  add  two  ounces  of  the  oil  of  almonds,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  the  tincture  of  opium ;  stir  the  whole  well  together, 
and  it  is  fit  for  use.  Take  two  teaspoonfuls  when  going  to  bed, 
and  the  same  quantity  whenever  the  cough  is  troublesome  in  the 
daytime. 

Maw  to  MfUce  Paregodc. 

This  medicine  is  made  by  adding  half  a  drachm  of  opium,  or 
one  ounce  of  laudanum,  to  a  pint  of  spirit  of  any  kind,  and  mix- 
ing with  them  half  a  drachm  of  flowers  of  benzoin,  the  same 
quantity  of  the  oil  of  anise-seed,  and  one  scruple  of  camphor. 
The  dose  for  an  adult  is  three  or  four  teaspoonfuls,  and  in  pro- 
portion for  children. 

Freoautioii  A^aliiat  Corpulenoe. 

Persons  who  are  inclined  to  be  fat,  or  who  are  in  reality  so, 
should  sleep  on  hard  beds;  take  much  exercise;  never  sFeep 
more  than  five  or  six  hours ;  and  use  well  the  flesh-brush,  par- 
Ucularly  over  the  joints.  By  these  means,  together  with  a  proper 
regimen,  which  means  food  and  drink,  the  bulk  of  the  body  may 
be  reduced,  and  the  flesh  made  firm  and  strong. 

How  to  Core  Bore  Throat. 

Take  a  glass  of  olive  oil,  half  a  glass  of  spirits  of  turpentine, 
mix  them  together,  and  rub  the  throat  externally,  wearing  flan- 
nel round  it  at  the  same  time.  It  should  be  applied  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease  to  insure  entire  success.  Sweet  oil 
will  answer  equally  well. 

# 

T6  daansa  tba  Teeth  and  ZmproTe  the  Breath.* 

To  four  ounces  of  fresh-prepared  lime-water,  add  one  drachm  of 
Peruvian  biirk,  and  wash  the  teeth  with  this  water  morning  and 
evening,  before  breakfast  and  after  supper.  It  will  destroy  the 
tartar  on  the  teeth,  and  remove  any  offensive  smell  from  those 
that  are  decayed. 


Smnlatioii  looks  oat  fcr  mentis  that  she  uulj  eialt  herself  by  a  vietnry. 


eoQv«rtiiis  the  butr  mtUU  into  gold,  reilarwl  turn  tohb 
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▲notiimr  Cure  for  a  Save  Tlnpst 

Mix  a  pennyworth  of  poonded  camphor  with  a  wine-glass  of 
brandy,  pour  a  small  quantity  on  a  lump  of  sugar,  and  allow  it 
to  dinsolve  in  the  month  every  hour.  A  third  or  a  fourth  dose 
generally  enables  the  ]Mitient  to  swallow  with  ease.  The  Medi- 
cal .Journal  says  this  has  been  effectual  with  this  distressingr 
complaint  in  ite  worst  stages ;  and  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
use  it  for  thirty  years. 

How  to  Prerant  Chlllilaiiia. 

The  tnost  effectual  way  of  guarding  against  chilblains,  is  to 
accustom  the  skin  to  a  moderate  friction ;  to  avoid  clothing  the 
parts  too  warmly;  to  avoid  still  more  carefully  sudden  and 
great  alternations  of  heat  and  cold ;  to  take  particular  care  not 
to  go  into  a  warm  room»  or  near  a  fire,  out  of  the  cold  air ;  and 
to  wash  the  parts  frequently  with  cold  water. 

Dtoxetlo  Tnftiston. 

Pound  a  handful  of  pumpkin  or  melon  seeds,  with  a  fitnall 
quantity  of  hard  white  sugar,  to  a  smooth  {teste ;  then  add  a 
quart  of  b(Hling  water,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  saltpetre, 
or  half  an  ounce  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  and  rub  them  well 
together.  This  is  a  pleasant  and  mild  dfuretic,  particularly  use- 
ful where  the  discharge  of  urine  is  attended  with  heat  and  pain. 
A  teacupful  may  be  taken  every  hour  or  two  by  adults. 

A  'Word  to  Hypoohondxlaca  and  Dalloate  WonaieiL 

Half  the  diseases  of  delicate  women,  snd,  in  fact,  nearly  all 
the  diseases  connected  with  hysterics  and  hypochondria,  arise 
for  was^  of  due  exercise  in  the  open,  mild,  and  pure  air.  In- 
stead of  stewing  in  a  close  room,  and  indulging  m  moody  and 
gloomy  anticipations,  and  instead  of  lying  in  a  huge  feather-bed 
until  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  dozing  through  morbid 
di^ams,  and  vainly  courting  sleep,  the  woman  of  delicate  nerves 
and  infirm  health,  and  the  gloomy  hypochondriac,  who  has  prob- 
ably not  sweated  for  months  together,  ought  to  spring  from  the 
feathered  couch  by  daylight;  view  the  opening  and  brilliant 
landscapes  of  nature,  just  kindling  into  life  and  beauty  under  the 
beams  of  the  rising  sun,  and  breast  the  pure  tuountaia  breeze  f 
The  country  is  the  place  for  all  such  persons. 

Remedy  for  the  Btlng  of  the  Bee. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  sting  of  the  bee  owes  its  poisonous  na- 
ture to  its  being  an  acid ;  and  therefore  liquor  potasshk,  by  neu- 
tralizing the  acid,  becomes  one  of  the  best  remedies.  As  it.  is 
very  caustic,  and  corrosive  to  the  skifr,  it  must  be  applied  at  the 
precise  spot,  on  the  point  of  a  pin,  or  6n'  the  tip  ot  a  earners 
hair  pencil.  ^ | 
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How  to  Cure  Poiflon. 

It  is  stAted  in  the  Farmer's  Advocate,  that  poison  on  the 
hands  or  other  parts,  occasioned  by  tlie  running  ivy,  or  poison 
vine,  may  be  cured  by  rubbing  the  part  a  few  times  with  lard. 
If  so,  the  same  application  may  be  a  remedy  for  other  kindred 
affections. 

Pills  to  ShortneM  of  Breath. 

Take  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  powder  of  elecampane-root, 
half  an  ounce  of  powder  of  liquorice,  as  much  flower  of  brim- 
atone  and  powder  of  anise-seed,  and  two  ounces  of  sugar-candy, 
powdered.  Make  all  into  pills,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tar. 
Take  four  large. pills  when  going  to  rest.  This  is  an  incompara- 
ble medicine  for  an  asthma.  Or,  take  half  a  pint  of  the  juice  of 
stinging  nettles;  boil  and  skim  it,  and  mix  it  up  with  as  much 
clarified  honey.     Take  a  spoonful  morning  and  evening. 

Direction  to  Medicinal  Herbs. 

Herbs,  to  be  used  for  medicine,  should  be  gathered  early  in 
the  morning,  at  the  season  when  they  are  jusst  beginning  to 
flower.  The  d,ust  should  be  carefully  washed  or  brushed  from 
them,  and  they  should  be  dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  as  quick  as 
possible.  When  well  drie4»  they  should  be  well  secured  against 
exposure  to  moisture. 

Bow  to  Cure  Boms  and  Scalds. 

Apply  the  inner  rind  of  elder,  well  mixed  with  fresh  butter. 
When  this  is  bound  on  with  a  rag,  plunge  the  part  into  cold 
water.  This  will  suspend  the  pain  till  the  wound  is  healed.  Or, 
mix  lime-water  and  sweet  oil  to  the  thickness  of  cream,  and  ap- 
ply it  with  a  feather  several  times  a  day.  This  has  been  found 
a  most  effectual  application. 

Another  Prescription  for  a  Bnxn. 

Beat  an  apple  with  salad  oil  until  it  is  a  poullice,  pretty  soft ; 
bind  it  on  the  part,  and,  as  it  dries,  lay  on  fresh.  Yo^  must  be 
sure  to  pare,  core,  and  beat  your  apple  well,  so  as  not  to  break 
the  skin  about  the  bum.  It  is  said  nothing  has  been  found  so 
sure  to  remove  the  fire,  and  it  is  cooling  and  soothing  in  a  high 
degree.  It  is  cheap,  and  always  to  be  had  in  the  season  of 
Apples. 

Another  Prescription  for  Bums. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  England  Farmer  says,  that  equal 
parts  of  lime-water  and  sweet  oil,  mixed  and  incorporated,  will 
form  a  kind  of  soap,  which  makes  an  excellent  application  for 
burns.   Also,  that  it  is  very  efficacious  in  taking  out  the  inflamma- 
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tion,  as  well  as  for  hauling  the  wounds  caused  either  hj  bams 
or  scalds. 

8alT«  to  Care  Bndees  aad  Bores. 

'  Take  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  olive  oil ;  two  ounces  of  wliite 
diftcula ;  and  two  ounces  of  bce's-war;  let  these  ingredients  be 
dissolved  together,  and  the  salve  is  formed.  Tt  has  been  fre- 
quently used  with  entire  satisfaction,  answering  the  best  posa- 
ble  purpose. 

An  Ointment  for  Pain  fii  the  Side. 

Beat  two  ounces  of  cummin-seed  very  fine ;  sift  it  and  mix  it 
in  two  spoonfuls  of  neat*s-foot  oil,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  linseed 
oil ;  make  it  hot  over  the  fire,  and  anoint  the  side  with  it.  Dip 
a  flannel  in  the  ointment,  and  lay  it  on  as  hot  as  you  can  bear 
it.  The  application  is  easily  made  ;  and  if  found  efllcacious,  the 
removal  of  the  pain  is  cheaply  had. 

An  excellent  Healing  Sahpe- 
Take  equal  parts  of  rosin,  bee V wax,  and  sweet  oil ;  melt  and 
mix,  stirring  until  cool.  This  is  a  good  healing  salve  for  all  com- 
mon sores ;  but,  if  a  more  powerful'  remedy  is  needed,  add  to 
this,  when  almost  boiling  hot,  a  quantity  of  red  lead ;  when 
nearly  cold,  add  a  little  of  pulverized  camphor.  This  should  be 
spread  thin,  tfld  removed  once  or  twice  a  day. 

A  Remedy  for  Bums  and  Scalds. 

A  physician  of  Philadelphia  gives  the  following  prescription : 
Take  soot  from  a  chimney  where  wiood  is  burned,  rub  it  fine, 
and  mix  one  part  soot  to  three  parts  of  hog's  lard,  or  any  kind 
of  fresh  grease  that  is  not  salted ;  spread  this  on  linen  or  muslin 
for  more  perfect  adaptation.  In  very  extensive  burns,  the  cloth 
should  be  torn  into  strips.  No  other  application  is  required  until 
the  patient  is  well,  except  a  repetition  of  this. 

Prescription  for  SmaU'  Cuts  and  Woonds. 

Moisten  a  piece  of  lint  with  a  saturated  solution  of  copal  gum 
in  ether,  and  apply  over  the  injured  part.  Moisten  it  once  or 
twice  a  day,  by  pouring  a  sufficient  quantity  over  it,  without  re- 
moving the  lint.  If  it  be  a  cut,  care  should  be  taken  to  bring 
the  edges  together,  when  the  application,  from  its  sticking 
quality,  will  keep  them  in  that  state.  A  bandage  may  also  be 
applied ;  but  when  the  mischief  is  not  very  extensive,  it  is  un- 
necessary. 

A  Valuable  SalTC  for  Wbnnds. 

Take  neatVfoot  and  linseed  oil,  each  one  gill ;  white  and  red 
lead,  each  one  quarter  of  a  pound ;  gum  myrrh  and  camphor, 
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In'dreaming,  judgment  is  the  only  faculty  of  the  mind  that  is  dormant 
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each  one  oance;  yellow  wax,  half  an  ounce;  rosin,  three 
ounces ;  alcohol,  one  ounce.  Boil  the  neat's-foot  oil  till  it  has 
done  sparkling,  stirring  it  at  the  same  time ;  then  add  the  linseed 
oil ;  then  the  white  lead,  stirring  it  till  it  begins  to  rise  ;  then  add 
the  red  lead,  and  boil  it  till  the  color  changes ;  let  it  cool,,  and 
add  the  other  ingredients,  dropping  in  the  alcohol  gpradually,  till 
it  is  cooled,  when  it  will  be  completed.  This  is  from  the  Medi- 
cal Intelligencer. 

An  Bxcellent  Linimeot  for  Woimda. 
A  pint  of  strong  vinegar,  a  pint  of  soft  soap,  a  handful  of  salt, 
a  table-spoonful  of  saltpetre,  thoroughly  mixed  and  set  by,  in  a 
bottle,  for  use.  Use  a  vessel  that  will  contain  three  or  four 
quarts,  to  allow  for  the  effervescence  of  the  liquid,  while  mixing. 
In  applying  the  mixture,  use  fricCion  with  the  bands,  forcibly  for 
rheumaUsm.  For  bruises,  sprains,  and  swellings,  it  is  very  effi- 
cacious. Do  not  despise  it  because  It  b  so  cheap  and  so  easily 
obtained.  • 

Volatile  Liniment. 

This  is  a  valuable  preparation,  to  be  rubbed  on  the  skin  as  an 
external  stimulant  in  sore  throats,  rheumatism,  spasms,  and  kin- 
dred pains.  After  rubbing  it  well  in,  which  should  be  continoed 
from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  flann^  should  be  wrapped 
atound  the  afflicted  part.  Volatile  liniment  is  made  by  mixing 
equal  quantities  of  spirits  of  hartshorn  and  sweet  oil ;  by  adding 
to  this  mixture  a  teaspoonful  or  two  of  laudanum,  the  prepara- 
tion will  be  much  improved  in  its  efficacy  in  relieving  pain. 

How  to  Cure  a  Wen. 

Wash  it  with  common  salt,  dissolved  in  water,  every  day,  and 
it  will  be  removed  in  a  short  time.  Or  make  a  strong  brine  of 
alum  salt ;  simmer  it  over  the  fire.  When  thus  prepared,  wet  a 
piece  of  cloth  in  it  every  day,  and  apply  it  constantly  for  one 
month,  and  the  protuberance  will  disappear. 

Preacfiption  for  RheunMtiam. 

Take  every  night  two  teaspoonfuls  of  the  tincture  of  gum 
guiacum,  diluted  in  half  a  tumbler  of  water.  This  is  a  dose  for 
a  grown  person.  If  the  stomach'  is  weak,  a  less  quantity.  It 
acts  as  a  powerful  stimulant,  and  produces  gentle  perspiration. 
By  continuing  in  the  u^e  of  this  simple  remedy,  in  which  there 
is  no  danger,  many  obstinate  eases  of  rheumatism  have  been 
cured.  We  have  used  it,'and  nothing  else,  for  fifteen  years,  for 
protection  against  this  disease.  If  the  limbs  are  affected  by  it, 
they  may,  at  the  same  time,  ^  bathed  in  hot  whisky  or  New 
England  nun,  well  seasoned  with  Cayenne  pepper. 

In  coovenation,  peraoos  shoold  eooflne  theihselves  to  what  they  understand. 
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How  to  Make  Opodeldoa 

Take  one  qoart  of  spirits  of  wine,  half  a  pound  of  white  sonp, 
two  ounces  of  gum  camphor,  one-fourth  of  an  ounce  oil  orig»- 
num ;  cut  the  soap  fine,  and  put  all  togteiher  in  a  tin  eaatster, 
or  some  safe  vessel,  and  dissolve  the  whole  on  a  moderate  fire, 
stirring  it  often  with  a  pine  stick.  When  nearly  cool,  and  before 
it  coagulates,  put  it  in  proper  vials.  This  is  an  excellent  appli- 
cation for  bruises,  bums,  sprains,  and  sores. 

Medloinal  tfae  of  Muatard  Seed. 

About  a  teaspoonful,  taken  in  the  grain,  moistened  in  a  little 
eold  water,  before  breakfast  every  morning,  will  have  a  salutary 
effect,  in  the  sprin?  of  the  year,  on  constitutions  predisposed  to 
attacks  of  the  chill  and  fever.  Its  tendency  is  to  carry  oflT  the 
bile  and  warm  the  blood. 
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How  to  Make  Indian  Qmel  for  Invalidfl. 
Take  one  quart  of  boiling  water,  and  stir  in  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  finely -sifted  Indian  meal,  previously  mixed  with  a 
Jittle  cold  water.  Add  salt,  to  your  taste,  and  let  the  mixture 
boil  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  A  small  quantity  of  pulver- 
ized crackers,  a  few  raisins,  or  a  little  sugar  added,  will  render 
it  more  palatable. 

Qood  Diinka  to  be  XTaed  la  Fereva 
Lemon- water,  made  from  the  lemon  cut  in  slices,  with  a  little 
sugar.  The  water  applied  should  be  of  boiling  heat  Currants 
or  cranberries  scalded  make  an  excellent  drink,  with  each  a  little 
sugar.  Or,  tamarinds  prepared  in  a  similar  way.  Or,  put  a  little 
tea  sage,  two  sprigs  of  balm,  a  little  wood  sorrel,  into  a  stone 
jug,  having  first  washed  and  dried  them ;  add  to  the  above  a 
few  thin  slices  of  lemon  ;  and  to  the  whole  pour  in  three  pints 
of  boiling  water  ;  the  mass  being  sweetened  and  covered  close. 
Apple-water  is  also  innocent  and  palatable ;  made  by  cutting 
two  large  apples  into  slices,  and  then  pouring  upon  them  two 
quarts  of  boiling  water,  which  is  afterward  to  be  well  strained 
and  sweetened. 

How  to  Prepare  Arrow-Root    . 

Put  two  teaspoonfuls  of  the  powder  into  a  basin  ;  mix  them 
smooth  with  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  cold  water^  and  let  another  |  ^ 
person  pour  boiling  water  over  the  mixture  while  you  continue 
to  stir  it,  until  it  forms  a  kind  of  starchy-looking  substance.  Thus 
prepared,  it  may  be  used  in  the  sam^  manner  as  gruel.  It  b 
well  adapted  for  the  food  of  infants,  because  it  is  less  liable  to 
ferment  than  either  gruel  or  baiiley-water ;  and,  for  the  &ime 
reason,  it  is  the  best  fluid  nourishment  for  those  who  are  afflicted 
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with  diseases  of  indigestion.     As  it  is  of  itself  insipid,  a  little 
milk  or  wine  may  be  mi:iced  with  it. 

Barley'^Water. 

Upon  one  ounce  of  pearl,  or  common  barley,  after  it  has  been 
well  washed  in  cold  water,  pour  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and 
then  boil  it  for  a  few  minutes ;  the  water  must  ttien  be  strained 
off  and  thrown  away ;  afterward  a  quart  of  boiling  water  must 
be  poured  over  the  barley ;  and  which  should  then  be  boiled 
down  to  one  pint  and  a  quarter,  and  strained  oflf.  The  barley- 
water,  thus  made,  is  clear  and  mucilaginous ;  and,  when  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  good  milk  and  a  small  portion  of  sugar, 
is  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  mother's  milk,  when  infants 
are,  unfortunately,  to  be  brought  up  by  hand.  Without  milk, 
it  is  one  of  the  best  beverages  for  all  acute  diseases,  and  may 
have  lemon-juice,  raspberry  vinegar,  apple  tea,  infusion  of  tam- 
arinds, or  any  other  acidulous  substance  that  is  agreeable  to  the 
palate  of  the  patient,  mixed  with  it. 

The  Headacba 

This  disease  is  produced  by  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the* 
brain,  and  every  time  it  is  repeated  it  produces  an  effect ;  and 
in  this  way  leads  to  a  premature  death  of  the  parts;  it  also 
produces  insanity.  One  part  may  give  pain  without  the  other 
being  sensibly  affected  ;  it  generally  swells  and  presses  against 
the  skull,  which  causes  some  to  say,  *'  My  head  aches  as  if  it 
would  split,"  and  to  make  promises  that  they  will  not  brin£^ 
it  on  again  ;  but  the  assertion  coming  from  a  diseased  mind,  is 
soon  forgotten. 

A  Cure  for  the  Barache. 

Take  a  stick  of  green  walnut,  sometimes  called  hidkory,  lay  it 
on  the  fire,  and  when  it  bums,  a  sap  will  run  out  of  the  ends  of 
it ;  take  a  few  drops,  and  let  them  fall  into  the  ear.  This  is  said 
to  be  a  oertain  cure.  When  walnut  cannot  be  obtained,  take  an 
onion  and  roast  it,  so  as  to  have  it  hot ;  then  take  out  the  heart 
whole,  and  put  it  into  the  ear,  and  bathe  the  parts  |iround  the 
ear  with  hot  vinegar  and  salt ;  then  lay  a  hot  brick  next  to  the 
head,  covered,  and  wet  with  vmegar — taking  some  warming  tea, 
to  guard  the  stemach,  such  as  sage,  catnip,  or  any  of  the  mint 
teas,  and  some  gentle  physic  to  move  the  bowels  thoroughly. 
Dfareotloiia  for  the  Treatment  of  Come. 

Never  cut  your  corns;  it  is  dangerous.  To  remove  them 
when  they  become  hard,  ioak  them  in  warm  water,  and  then, 
with  a  small  pumice-stone,  rasp  down  the  corn.  Let  persons 
try  this,  and  they  will  never  use  a  knife  afterward.  (/oms>  im- 
properly treated,  have  often  led  to  serious  lameness. 
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A  Goto  for  the  Agae  and  Ftover. 

Half  an  ooDce  of  cloves,  half  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  one 
ounce  of  Peruvian  bark,  well  pulverised.  Put  them  into  a  bot- 
tle of  best  port  wine,  and  take  the  decoction  or  tincture,  on  the 
well  days,  as  fast  as  the  stomach  will  receive  it.  In  more  than 
five  hundred  cases  this  has  been  known  la  prove  eflScadous. 

Recipe  for  the  Cure  of  IHanhoaa. 

Parch  half  a  pint  of  rice,  until  it  is  perfectly  brown,  boil  it 
down  as  usually  done,  and  eat  it  slowly,  and  it  will  check,  if  not 
entirely  stop,  the  most  violent  diarrhcea  in  a  few  hours.  Ordi- 
narily, a  little  brandy — say  half  a  wine-gbissful,  with  loaf-sugar 
dissolved  in  it,  will  have  the  same  effect.  However,  it  is  better, 
in  all  cases,  to  avoid  alcohol  even  as  a  medicine,  if  other  anti- 
dotes can  be  had.  In  the  more  obstinate  ca.«e8,  where  brandy 
b  used,  its  efficacy  is  increased  by  stirring  it  with  a  red-hot  iron. 

Cure  for  Cholera  Morboa. 

After  burning  a  cork  thoroughly,  pour  on  it  a  teaspoonful  of 
brandy,  then  mash  it  well  with  loiJ-sufl^  and  a  little  nutnt^  or 
essence  of  peppermint  and  water.  This  is  a  safe  recipe,  which 
has  almost  invariably  been  efficacious  in  curing  the  cholera  mor- 
bus and  bilious  colic.    So  says  a  Boston  editor. 

Preaotlptlon  for  the  Toothacha 
It  is  said  that  this  afflicting  disorder  can  be  immediately  relieved 
by  holding  in  the  mouth  a  raiiture  of  salt,  vinegar,  and  spirits, 
in  the  proportion  of  a  table-spoonful  of  spirit,  the  same  quantity 
of  sharp  vinegar,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  We  think  it  may 
answer  sometimes,  but  not  always. 

PreBorlptlon  for  Sick  Headache. 
To  remove  an  attack  of  the  sick  headache,  a  correspondent  in 
one  of  the  monthly  journals  recommends  the  patient  to  take  a 
spoonful  of  ginger,  mixed  with  lump  sugar,  in  a  tumbler  three- 
fourths  full  of  water,  with  chill  off;  to  sit  for  a  ouarter  of  an 
hour  with  the  feet  in  water,  agreeably  warm,  ana  to  apply  a 
napkin  wrung  out  with  cold  water  to  the  temples  or  forehead, 
whichever  appears  the  most  affected. 

Another  Prescription  for  tlie  Toothaoheu 

Rub  well  the  teeth  and  gums  with  a  hard  tooth-l^msh,  using 
the  flour  of  sulphur,  as  a  tooth-powder,  every  night  on  going  to 
bed — and  if  it  is  done  after  dinner  it  will  be  best.  This  is  an 
excellent  preservative  of  the  teeth,  and  void  of  any  unpleasant 
smell. 
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Hypocrisy  can  beat  calumny  even  at  her  own  weapons. 
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warts,  in  an  extremely  simple  and  harmless  manner.  The 
method  of  using  it  is  to  dip  the  end  of  the  caustic  in  a  little 
water,  and  to  rub  it  over  tne  wavts.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
times,  by  so  doing,  they  will  be  gone.  The  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia is  likewise  a  very  useful  remedy.  Out  of  twenty  years* 
practice,  says  a  medical  correspondent  in  the  Monthly  Magazine, 
he  has  never  known  the  above  remedies  to  fail. 

Beat  Mode  of  Oliring  Medicine  to  Inftnta. 

It  is  best  for  persons  of  every  age,  and  particularly  for  infants, 
that  they  swallow  as  little  medicine  as  possible ;  but  since  it  is 
sometimes  indispensable,  we  have  reflected  on,  and  practiced  all 
the  different  modes  of  administering  it  which  are  in  common 
use,  and  find  none  is  so  convenient  as  to  give  it  in  the  form  of 
powder ;  to  place  the  powder,  mixed  with  a  little  fine  sugar,  on 
the  tongue,  and  give  the  child  the  breast.  So  say  a  the  editor 
of  the  Medical  Intelligencer. 

Another  Applioatlon  for  the  Cure  of  Coma. 
Mr.  Cooper,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Surgery,  gives  the  following 
receipt  as  an  infallible  cure  for  corns :  Take  two  ounces  of  gum 
ammoniac,  two  ounces  of  yellow  wax,  six  drachms  of  verdigris ;' 
melt  them  together,  and  spread  the  composition  on  a  piece  of 
soft  leather  or  linen  ;  cut  away  as  much  of  the  com  as  you  can 
with  a  knife  before  you  npply  the  plaster,  which  must  be  re- 
newed in  a  fortnight,  if  the  corn  is  not  by  that  time  gone.  Should 
this  not  cure,  large  boots  and  shoes  will. 

Another  Recipe  Ibr  Warta  and  Coras. 

Take  the  inner  rind  of  a  lemon,  steep  it  for  fbur-and-twenty 
hours  in  distilled  vinegar,  and  npply  it  to  the  warts.  It  must 
j  not  be  left  on  the  part  above  three  hours  at  a  time,  and  is  to  be 
applied  fresh  every  day.  Or  divide  a  red  onion  and  rub  the 
warts  well  with  it,  or  anoint  them  with  the  milky  juice  of  the 
herb  mercury  several  times,  and  they  will  gradually  waste 
awaj. 

Walnnta  naed  as  Catfaarttoa. 

Get  ^een  walnuts,  fit  for  pickliiig,  put  them  into  a  atone  jar, 
fill  it  with  moist  sugar,  at  the  proportion  of  one  pound  to  forty 
nuts ;  place  the  jar  in  a  saucepan  of  boiling. water  lor  about  three 
hours,  taking  care  that  the  water  does  not  boil  into  the  jar,  and 
keep  it  simmering  the  whole  time.  If  the  sugar,  when  dissolved, 
does  not  cover  them,  put  in  more.  Cover  it  close,  and  in  six 
months  it  will  be  a  first-rate  cathartic,  constantly  growing  better 
with  age.  One  walnut  is  a  sufficient  dose  for  a  child  six  years 
old,  and  in  the  same  proportion  for  others.  It  is  not  only  a  good 
medicine,  but  is  agreeable  to  the  taste. 
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The  upright  fears  the  eye  of  God  BMre  than  the  tongne  of  maa. 
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Recipe  for  the  Cure  of  Felon.  ? 

Take  a  piece  of  rock  salt,  about  the  size  of  a  butternut  or    ^ 
English  walnut,  and  wrap  it  up  closely  in  a  green  cabbage-leaf,    ^ 
but  if  not  to  be  had,  in  a  piece  of  brown  paper,  well  moistened  ,  E. 
with  water.     Lay  it  on  embers,  and  cover  it  up  so  as  to  roast ;    £ . 
when  it  has  been  in  about  twenty  nninutes,  take  it  out  and  pow-  | '..  i 
der^it  as  finely  as  possible.     Then  take  some  hard  soap,  and  mix    %  | 
the  powdered  salt  with  it,  so  as  to  make  it  a  salve.     If  the  soap    1 
should  contain  but  little  turpentine,  none  need  be  added.    Apply    § 
the  salve  to  the  part  affected,  and  in  a  short  time  it  will  totally    ^  ' 
destroy  it,  and  remove  the  pain. 

How  to  Make  Btioldnc  Flaater. 

To  one  pound  of  resin,  melted,  and  while  on  the  fire,  add  one 
wine-glassful  of  bole  Armeniac,  rubbed  fine,  one  wine-glassful 
Venice  turpentine,  and  a  lump  of  sheep*s  suet,  the  size  of  a  wal- 
nut; stir  well,  when  thoroughly  heated  and  mixed;  pour  it  into 
aa  open-mouthed  jar,  and  stir  till  cold. 

T6  Remove  Motes  or  Dnat  from  the  XSye. 

Fill  a  dish  or  bowl  with  clear  cold  water,  quite  to  the  brim* 
and  place  the  affected  eye  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  completely 
in  the  water ;  then  successively  and  rapidly  open  and  shut  the 
eye  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  dust  or  mote  will  completely  dis- 
appear. If  at  work,  away  from  the  bouse,  a  brook  or  spring 
will  answer  the  purpose. 

Core  for  Dyaenteiy. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Franklin  Farmer  gives  the  following 
recipe,  which,  the  editor  says,  has  been  applied  by  himself  with 
surprising  efficacy :  Take  beirk  of  the  sweet  gum  tree ;  no  mat- 
ter whether  green  or  dried  ;  st^p  a  handful  of  it  in  a  pint  of 
water,  until  the  liquor,  in  appearance,  resembles  good  coffee ; 
then  drink  it  clear,  or  sweetened  with  loaf-sugar.  If  the  case  is 
very  bad,  a  little  brandy  may  be  added  to  the  decoction.  He 
says  he  has  known  the  worst  cases  of  dysentery,  cholera  mor- 
bus, and  bloody  flux,  to  be  cured  by  it  in  a  few  hours. 

Sow  to  make  Beef  Tea. 

Cut  a  pound  of  lean  gravy  meat  in  thin  slices,  ^ut  it  into  a 
quart  and  half  a  pint  of  cold  water,  set  it  over  a  gentle  fire, 
where  it  will  become  gradually  warm ;  when  the  scum  rises,  let 
it  continue  simmetnng  gently  for  about  an  hour,  then  strain  it 
through  a  sieve,  or  a  napkin,  let  it  stand  ten  minutes  to  settle. 
and  then  pour  off  the  clear  tea.  This  is  one  of  the  common  re- 
storatives given  to  persons  who  are  recovering  from  sickness. 
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It  is  said  man  is  fk^quently  envied  for  his  wealth,  bat  never  fur  hi:i  health. 


egg*  of  the  female  the  young  are  hatched  io  tweWe  or  four- 
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PireaorlptioiiA  for  Core  of  Asthma, 

Take  a  pint  of  cold  water  every  morDing*  washing  the  head 
therein  immediately  after,  and  using  the  cold  hath  onc^  a  fort- 
night or  oftener.  Or,  cut  an  ounce  of  stick  liquorice  into  sli- 
ces. Steep  thb  in  a  quart  of  water  twenty-four  hours,  and  use 
it,  when  you  are  worse  than  usual,  as  common  drink.  This  has 
heen  known  to  give  relief.  Or,  take  half  a  pint  of  tar-water 
twice  a  day.  Or,  li\ce  a  fortnight  on  hoiied  carrots  only.  It 
seldom  fails.  Or,  take  from  ten  to  twenty  drons  of  elixir  of 
vitriol,  in  a  glass  of  water,  three  or  four  times  a  day*  Or,  into 
a  quart  of  boiling  water  put  a  teaspoonful  of  balsamic  ether, 
receive  the  steam  into  the  lungs,  through  a  fumigator,  twice  a 
day. 

A  Remedy  for  the  Asthma. 

Slake  half  a  pound  of  quicklime  with  two  quarts  of  hot  water, 
and  stir  in  two  spoonfuls  of  tar.  Let  it  stand  and  settle.  Take 
half  a  pound  of  wild  turnip,  half  a  pound  of  milkweed  roots, 
and  a  small  handful  of  lobelia ;  bruise  them  and  infuse  them  in 
two  quarts  of  wine  ;  place  the  whole  in  a  warm  place  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  th^n  strain  and  pres^,  add  to  it  lime  and  water,  and 
bottle  it  for  use.  Take  a  wine-glassful  three  times  a  day.  It 
is  an  excellent  remedy  for  asthma,  coughs,  consumptions,  and 
hysterics. 

Soald  Bead  In  Inianta 

This  complaint  begins  in  brownish  spots  on  the  head,  and  in 
a  few  days  forms  a  scab,  and  discharges  a  thick,  gluey  matter, 
that  sticks  amons  the  hair.  The  sores  gradually  mcrease,  until 
the  whole  head  is  covered  with  a  scab,  discharging  this  matter, 
which  is  very  offensive.  The  hur  u  to  be  cut  off  as  c^/ae  as 
possible,  and  the  head  washed  every  night  and  morning  with 
lime-water.  Thb  is  easily  prepared  by  slacking  a  piece  of 
quicklime,  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  in  a  quart  of  water,  and 
when  settled,  it  is  to  iie  put  into  a  bottle  and  corked  for  use. 

Remedy  Ibr  the  Sourvy. 

A  German  received  a  premium  of  twenty  thousand  pounds 
sterling  for  introducing  sourkrout  or  pickled  cabbage  into  the 
British  navy.  This  vegetable  is  an  antidote  or  preventive 
against  ih\$  dreadful  disease  called  scurvy,  which,  for  a  length 
of  time,  destroyed  thousands  of  seamen  on  long  voyages,  who 
were  compelled  to  subsist  on  salt  provisions.  AU  acids  are  con- 
sidered good  in  scurvy. 

A  Simple  Modlotna  for  Dyspepsia. 

A  little  rhubarb-root  chewed  at  night,  or  the  following  simple 
pill,  will  be  of  service  in  many  oases.    For  the  pill,  take  of  rhu- 
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Love  has  been  called  an  alchymist,  whidi  traosmutee  poiscn  into  food. 


grow  Again ;  im>  will  the  feet  of  a  salaman  Jer  and  the  claw* 
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barb,  ia  powder,  hfllf  a  dmchm  ;  of  Castile  soap,  one  drachm  ; 
and  of  ipeeaeaanha,  in  powder,  half  a  drachm ;  mix  them  well 
together  in  honey  or  any  syrup,  to  which  add  a  little  powdered 
ffinger,  to  make  the  miztare  pleasant  to  the  stomach ;  naake  it 
mto  thirty  pills,  one  of  which  may  be  taken  every  morning,  noon,* 
and  night ;  this  will  ffiTe  a  tone  to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  but 
as  an  alterative,  and  Keep  them  gently  open.  This  is  an  inno- 
cent and  most  useful  pill,  and  will  afford  great  relief,  with 
proper  exercise  and  diet,  which  must  never  be  neglected.  A 
teaspoonful  or  a  table-spoonful  of  comnnm  charcoal,  pounded 
very  fine,  and  taken  three  times  a  day  in  a  tumbler  of  cold 
water,  is  an  exoellent  remedy  in  thm  oomphuDL 

Dyspepsia  Cured  wlthovt  Msdkdno. 

The  majority  of  dyspeptic  cases  may  be  cured  without  medi- 
cine, if  the  patients  will  adopt  systematic  rules  for  exercise,  rest, 
and  diet.  The  disease  is  a  horrible  one ;  for  it  paralyses  both 
body  and  mind,  and  often  makes  existence  a  burden ;  still,  it 
can  ordiiuirily  be  overcome  by  proper  regard  to  these  three  par- 
ticulars. Riding  horseback  is,  perhaps,  the  best  exercise,  es- 
pecially for  women  afflicted  with  it.  Every  one's  own  experience 
will  tell  what  diet  is  most  appropriate  to  the  particular  condi- 
tion of  the  stomach. 

Rsoips  ft>r  tfas  Gore  of  Qniasj. 

Tal(e  a  parcel  of  hops,  in  quantity  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  medicine  to  be^prepared.  Let  them  be  simmered  in 
water  a  short  time,  till  their  strength  is  extracted.  Let  the 
liquid  then  be  strained  and  duly  sweetened  with  sugar.  It  may 
be  gi«Bn  to  children  or  adults,  in  doses  suited  to  the  age,  until 
relieved. 

A  Simiila  Remedy  tar  Whooping-oougk 

It  is  said,  if  jou  mix  castor  oil  and  molasses,  in  equal  pro- 
portions, and  give  a  teaspoonful  whenever  the  cough  is  trouble- 
some, there  will  be  almost  immediate  relief,  and  will  facilitate 
an  entire  cure.  It  is  also  serviceable  in  violent  attacks  of  the 
croup.  In  the  whooping-cough,  the  bowels  should  be  kept 
open,  by  frequent  doses  of  castor  oil,  if  found  neceasary. 

A  good  Plaster  for  a  Cong h. 

Take  bee's- wax,  Bumindy  pitch,  and  rosin,  each  an  ounce  ; 
melt  them  together,  and  then  stir  in  three-quarters  of  an  ounce 
of  common  turpentine,  and  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  mace.  Spread 
it  on  a  piece  of  sheep's  leather,  grate  some  nutmeg  over  the 
whole  plaster,  and  apply  it  quite  warm  to  the  region  of  the 
stomach. 
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Use  of  tlie  Longs.  g* 

On  examination,  the  lungs  will  be  found  full  of  innumerable  S 
little  holes,  like  a  sponge.  These  holes  are  the  cells  into  which  ± 
the  ah'  enters  when  we  breathe.  So  great  is  their  number,  that 
they  have  been  calculated  to  amount  to  170,000,000,  forming  a 
surface  thirty  times  greater  than  Uie  human  body.  Every  one  ^ 
of  these  cells  is  provided  with  a  network  of  blood-vessels,  by 
meims  of  which  the  blood  is  brought  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  f^r  over  every  portion  of  their  surface.  When  this 
great  amount  is  taken  into  consideration,  we  shall  at  once  feel 
bow  necessary  it  is  to  supply  pure  air  to  the  kmgs  with  every 
breath  we  breathe. 


HISGEIXANIES  IN  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY; 

IHOLUJ>I]fO 

BSCBIFT8,   APOTHEGMS,  LACONICS,   MAXIMS,    C0UK8BLS,   AND   BX- 

PBBIMKMTB   OF   A   WILL- INSTRUCTED   HOUSEWirS, 

BBLATINO  TO  HER  YASIOUS  DUTIES. 

We  have  neither  the  leisure,  space,  nor  knowledge  of  such 
matters,  to  presume  on  furnishing,  in  the  Farmer's  jEvery  Day 
Book,  a  complete  programme  of  culinary  duty.  But  knowing 
that  cook-books  are  not  as  common  in  the  country  as  they  should 
be,  and  that  most  of  these  books  are  rather  adapted  to  lite  do- 
mestic habits  of  the  city  than  of  rural  life,  we  have  gathered  up 
from  approved  sources,  iant  coHllon,  some  of  the  more  import- 
ant kitchen  didactics,  of  use,  we  trust,  to  the  wife  of  every  farmer. 
The  apprehension  that  we  thus  contribute  to  the  good  living  of 
so  large  a  class  of  the  community — the  yeomanry  of  the  coun- 
try— will  be  to  us  a  source  of  great  satisfaction.  Nevertheless, 
we  recommend  to  every  fan}ily  to  hare  one  or  more  books 
wholly  devoted  to  domestic  economy.  The  best  one  known  to 
us  is  Webster's  Eocyclupsedia  of  Domestic  Economy.  No  per- 
son could  well  estimate  it  above  its  real  value,  or  would  part 
with  it  for  double  its  cost,  provided  another  could  not  be  hud. 
There  are  numerous  cheaper  works,  more  or  less  valuable. 

How  to  Makd  Good  Coffee. 
Put  a  sufficient  quantity  of  coffee  into  the  pot,,  and  pour  boil- 
ing water  on  it| ;  stir  it,  and  place  it  on  the  fire ;  bring  it  to  a  Wil, 


If  yoo  waot  eMmiei^  eaeel  others;  if  yoa  want  friends,  let  oiben  excel  yoOi 
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$nd  as  soon  as  four  or  five  bubbles  have  risen,  take  it  off  the  fire 
tfnd  pour  out  a  teacupful  and  return  it;  set  it  down  for  a  min- 
ute or  BO ;  then  pour  gently  over  the  top  one  teacup  of  cold 
water ;  let  it  stand  a  minute  ^onger,  and  it  will  be  bright  and 
$ne.  The  cold  water,  by  its  greater  density,  sinks  and  carries 
ihe  ground  with  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 

Barley  Coffee. 

'  A  Western  paper  mentions  that  barley  is  much  superior  to 
rye  and  wheat  as  a  substitute  for  green  coffee.  Take  cleaa. 
good  barley,  and  wash  it  well  throvgn  two  or  three  waters ;  then 
put  it  into  boiliDff  water  over  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  until  it 
swells  sufficiently  to  burst  some  of  the  mins ;  then  take  it  off, 
and  drain  it,  and  dry  it  in  the  sun,  or  m  an  oven  after  baking, 
or  slowly  by  the  fire.  It  is  then  ready  to  parch  as  coffee.  It 
piust  be  bqiled  and  cleared' in  the  same  manner  as  coffee. 

• 

^  CaiToti  Ibr  Coffeei 

The  Prairie  Farmer  gives  the  following  recipe  for  making  cof- 
fee from  carrots.  Wash  and  scrape  the,  outside  off;  then  cut 
them  in  pieces  the  size  of  about  half  an  inch  square ;  then  drj 
on  a  stove.  Parch  and  ffrind  like  coffee ;  or  mix  equal  portions 
of  carrot  and  coffee,  and  grind  and  make  your  coffee  as  usual. 
It  makes  a  good  drink,  and  is  used  by  many  German  emigrants,  |  { 
who  say  that  in  their  native  country  there  are  large  factories, 
where  it  is  packed  in  pound  papers  and  sold. 

Recipe  Ibr  Dxylng  Apples. 

,  If  you  would  have  your  apples  free  from  worms,  delay  the 
drying  till  the  flies  have  disappeared  ;  for  as  sure  as  they  can 
have  access  to  them,  they  will  leave  the  nit  for  the  worm.  The 
experiment  which  tau&rht  me  this  was  accidental.  I  had  occa- 
sion to  dry  some  apples  after  the  weather  became  cold,  and  1 
kept  the  late-dried  apples  through  the  summer,  without  a  worm 
infesting  them,  while  the  others  became  wormy.  When  dried, 
they  must  be  kept  in  a  tight  chest  or  sack.  The  above  is  from 
a  correspondent  of  the  Qenesee  Farmer. 

Dlreoticnfl  Ibr  Making  Good  Sansages. 

Take  thirty  pounds  of  meat,  chopped  fine ;  eight  cances  of 
fine  salt ;  two  and  a  half  ounces  of  pepper ;  two  teacups  of  sage ; 
and  one  and  a  half  cups  of  sweet  marjoram,  passed  through  a 
fine  sieve.  For  the  latter,  thyme  or  summer  savory  can  be  sub- 
stituted, if  preferred. 

Bow  to  Increase  the  Quantity  of  Creaia 

While  the  milking  of  your  cows  is  in  progress,  let  your  piyis  be 
placed  in  a  kettle  of  boiling  water.     Strain  the  milk  into  one  of 
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>g  the  pans  taken  hot  from  the  kettle,  and  cover  the  same  with 
another  of  the  hot  pans  ;  and  proceed,  in  like  manner,  with  the 
whole  mass  of  milk,  and  jou  will  find  that  you  will  have  double 
the  quantity  of  good  rich  cream ;  that  you  will  get  double  the 
quantity  of  sweet  and  delicious  butter.    Make  a  trial 

Dntoh  Method  of  Making  Butter. 

^  After  having  milked  their  cows,  the  Dutch  leave  the  milk  to 
^  get  quite  cold  before  they  put  it  in  the  pans.  When  placed 
•  therein,  they  do  not  permit  it  to  stand  for  the  cream  to  rise  more 
o  than  about  four  hours.  They  then  stir  it  together  more  inti- 
^  mately,  to  combine  the  milk  and  cream,  and  cootinue  thus  to  do 
&  at  least  two  or  three  times  a  day.  If  it  be  agitated  in  this  man- 
ner, as  oocasionally  happens,  till  the  whole  be  quite  quick,  the 
butter  thus  obtained  is  the  most  highly  esteemed.  As  soon  as 
it  acquires  the  usual  consistency,  it  is  churned  commonly  about 
an  hour,  till  the  butter  begins  to  form  ;  cold  water  is  then  added, 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  milk,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitate 
mg  the  separation  of  the  buttermilk.  The  butter  being  properly 
come,  it  b  taken  from  the  churn,  and  repeatedly  washed  and 
kneaded  in  fresh  water,  till  the  buttermilk  is  all  expressed,  and 
^  it  no  longer  reUuns  any  tinge  of  white.  By  this  simple  method 
^  not  only  far  more  butter  is  made  from  the  same  quantity  of  milk 
than  in  any  other  way,  but  the  butter  itself  is  firmer,  sweeter, 
and  continues  longer  fresh  than  the  generality  of  butter  ;  while 
the  buttermilk  is  infinitely  more  agreeable  to  the  palate. 
A  Word  of  Advloo  to  Dairy  Women. 

Let  your  rennet,  or  the  liquid  prepared  from  it,  be  put  into 
the  milk  of  a  temperate  heat  or  wurmnesa.  This  ^hastens  the 
coagulation.  And  after  the  curd  is  formed,  do  not  let  any  por- 
tion of  it  be  starved,  to  use  an  English  dairy  term,  that  is,  get 
any  colder  than  your  ciwn  hand. 

Clarified  Butter. 

g^       Melt  fresh  butter,  by  placing  it  in  a  vessel  set  in  a  water  bath ; 
y   let  it  settle,  and  pour  off  the  clear  into  an  earthen  basin  or  pot, 

set  in  cold  water,  to  cool  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  without  letting 

it  crystaliie.    Thus  prepared,  it  will  keep  a  long  time,  without 

becoming  rancid  or  losing  its  original  flavor. 

To  Purify  Rancid  Butter. 
Melt  it  with  a  slow  fire,  in  a  well-glazed  earthen  vessel ;  to 

which  put  soft  water,  working  them  well  U^ether,  and  when  it 
1  is  cold,  take  away  Ihe  curd  and  whey  at  the  bottom  ;  do  it  a 
^   second  and  a  third  time  in  rose-water,  always  working  them  well 

lo^t]^r.    The  butter  thus  clarified  will  be  of  Oie  sweetest,  de- 

MeKMs  taste. 
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Row  to  Hake  Bait  Bntter  ZYesli. 

Put  four  pounds  of  salt  batter  into  a  churn,  with  four  quarta 
of  DOW  milk,  and  a  small  portion  of  amotto.  Churn  them  to- 
gether, and,  in  about  an  hour,  take  out  the  bntter,  and  treat  it 
exactly  as  fresh  butter,  by  washing  it  in  water,  and  adding  the 
customary  quantity  of  salt.  This  is  a  singular  eiperiment.  The 
butter  gaine  about  three  ounces  in  each  pound,  and  is  in  every 
respect  equal  to  fresh  butter.  It  would  be  greatly  improved  by 
the  addition  of  two  or  three  ounces  of  fine  sugar,  m  powder. 

To  Remow  tha  Taste  of  Tnmlpa  from  Milk  and  Butter. 

The  taste  of  the  turnip  is  easily  taken  from  milk  and  butter, 
by  dissolving  a  little  nitre  in  spring  water;  which,  being  kept  in 
a  bottle,  and  a  small  teacupful  put  into  eight  gallons  of  milk, 
when  warm  from  the  oow,  entirely  removes  anj  taste  or  flavor 
of  the  turnip. 

To  Prerant  Frotl^  in  Ghnminft  on  CkMun. 

A  lady  says  she  had  nearly  resolved  to  relinquish  churning  in 
winter,  having  tried  everything  she  had  heard  of,  to  prevent  the 
rising  of  froth,  till  she  was  advised  to  use  salentus.  This  she 
did,  and  had  no  trouble  afterward. 

Method  of  Baiting  Batter. 

Take  of  sugar  one  part,  and  clean  salt  two  parte;  beat  them 
well  together,  and  put  it  by  for  use.  To  every  pound  of  butter, 
when  freed  from  the  buttermilk,  take  one  ounce  of  the  prepara- 
tion, and  mix  it  thoroughly  together.  Butter  salted  in  this 
manner,  and  put  down  in  tube,  with  a  little  melted  butter  poured 
over  the  surface,  to  fill  up  every  vacuity,  before  the  top  is  put 
on«  will  keep  for  many  years. 

Bread  and  Cake  witlumt  Saleratna, 

Put  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar  with  one  quart  of 
flour,  and  mix  well  together.  Then  dissolve  three-quarters  of 
a  teaspoonful  of  super  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  9wtet  milk :  mix  the  whole  perfectly,  and  bake  immediately. 
If  water  be  used  instead  of  milk,  add  a  little  shortening. 

If  the  above  directions  be  strictly  followed,  bread  will  be  made 
lighter  than  sponge,  and  of  a  beautiful  color;  and  it  is  believed 
that  every  person  having  once  seen  and  tasted  bread  made  in 
this  manner,  will  decidedly  prefer  it  to  every  other  preparation 
of  the  same  kind.    It  is  also  very  fine  for  pudding  crust. 

How  to  Make  Bafo  Bread. 

With  two  pounds  of  sago,  well  soaked  in  water  q|  milk 
•ome  hours,  mix  the  same  quantity  of  wheat  flour.    If  prefer^ 
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red,  a  little  Indian  meal,  also.  Saleratus  and  jeast  to  be  used 
as  with  other  kinds  of  bread.  When  well  raised,  it  should  have 
a  good  ^uick  buke.  It  is  delicious,  healthy,  and  cheap.  For 
invalids  U  is  particularly  good. 

Bow  to  Make  a  XTIce  Com  Bread. 

Stir  up  one  quart  of  Indian  meAl  'with  milk,  and  two  beaten 
eggs  and  a  table-spoonful  of  melted  butter ;  pour  thf{  batter  into 
a  bakepan,  and  slowly  bake,  either  with  coals  on  the  lid,  and 
sitting  on  them,  or  hung  over  the  fire.  This  is  a  nice  process, 
and  upon  the  bakinff  greatly  depends  the  flavor  of  the  bread. 
Eaten  warm,  with  batter,  it  is  found  to  be  a  most  delicious 
article. 

Bow  to  Make  Rloe  Brea& 

Boil  half  a  pound  of  rice  io  three  pints  of  water  till  the  whole 
becomes  thick  and  pulpy.    With  this,  and  yeast,  and  six  pounds 
of  flour,  make  your  dough.     In  this  way,  it  is  said,  as  much 
bread  will  be  made,  as  if  eight  pounds  of  flour,  without  the  rice, 
'  had  been  used. 

Bdw  to  Make  Boaton  Brown  Bread. 

A  person  once  accustomed  to  this  bread  will  never  willingly 
live  without  it.  To  make  it,  take  one  quart  of  rye  meal ;  two 
quarts  of  Indian  meal — if  not  fresh,  scald  it ;  half  a  teacupful 
of  molasses ;  two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt ;  one  teaspoonful  of  sale- 
ratus ;  one  teacupful  of  home-brewed  yeast,  or  half  the  quantity 
of  distillery  yeast;  make  it  as  stiff  as  can  be  stirred  with  a  spoon, 
with  warm  water,  and  let  it  rise  from  ni^ht  till  morning.  Then 
put  it  into  a  lai^ge,  deep  pan,  smooth  the  top  with  the  hand, 
dipped  hi  sold  water,  let  it  stand  a  few  minutes,  and  Aien  bake 
it  m  an  oven  five  or  six  hours.  If  put  in  late  in  the  day,  it  may 
remain  in  the  oven  over  night. 

A  Rich  Com  Bread. 

Take  one  egg,  well  beaten ;  half  a  pint  of  thick  cream ;  Indian 
meal  sufficient  to  form  a  thick  batter ;  a  small. quantity  of  salt ; 
add  half  a  teaspoonful  of  saleratus,  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity 
of  water ;  after  mixing  thoroughly,  put  it  into  the  pans  or  oven, 
and  bake  immediately. 

The  Ttnotnre  of  Roaea. 

Take  leavea  of  the  common  rose,  place  them,  without  pressing 
them,  in  a  bottle,  pour  good  spirits  upon  them,  close  the  bottle, 
and  let  it  stand  until  it  is  required  for  use.  This  tincture  will 
keep  for  years,  and  vield  a  perfume  little  inferior  to  otto  of  rosea. 
A  few  drops  of  it  will  suffice  to  impregnate  the  atmosphere  of  a 
roong  with  a  delicious  odor.  Common  vinegar  is  greatly  im- 
proved by  a  very  small  quantity  being  added  to  it. 
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Tba  Art  of  Maldiig  Dipped  Candlaa. 

The  tallow,  when  melted,  should  be  ladled  into  a  wooden  ves- 
sel of  convenient  width  and  depth,  which  has  been  previooslj 
heated  by  filling  it  with  boiling  water  fbr  an  hoar  or  more.  Fill 
the  vessel  within  an  inch  of  the  top  with  melted  tallow,  and 
keep  it  at  that  height,  by  adding  hot  tallow,  or  hot  water.  By 
this  means  the  candles  will  be  kept  of  a  full  else  at  the  top, 
and  not  taper  off  to  a  point,  as  is  often  seen  with  country 
candles. 

The  tallow,  when  used  for  dipping  candles,  should  not  be  too 
hot.  A  temperature  that  will  allow  the  finger  to  be  dipped  in 
without  burnings  is  sufficiently  hot,  and  at  this  temperature  the 
candles  will  take  on  the  tallow  very  fast.  The  wicks  should  be 
lowered  into  the  melted  tallow  gradually,  and  should  be  lifted 
out  of  the  tallow  so  slowly  that  when  the  bottoms  of  the  candles 
are  clear  from  the  surface  of  the  melted  tallow,  no  tallow  will 
run  off  them.  When  the  candles  are  raised  quick  out  of  the 
melted  tallow,  the  tallow  will  run  off  the  candles  in  a  stream, 
whereas  if  the  candles  are  raised  slowly,  not  a  particle  of  tallow 
will  fall  from  the  candles.  A  few  trials  will  satisfy  any  person 
in  this  matter.  If  the  tallow  is  boiling  hot,  the  wick  will  not 
take  on  the  tallow  to  any  considerable  extent.  When  candles 
are  raised  out  of  the  tallow  rapidly,  the  candles  will  be  large  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  tallow  will  extend  below  the  wick,  so  thai 
wli^n  burnt  in  a  candlestick,  a  piece  of  the  candle  will  have  no 
wick  in  it ;  and  therefore,  for  burning,  will  be  useless. 

Where  persons  have  no  suitable  wooden  vessel,  an  iron  vessel 
will  answer  for  a  dipping  vessel.  When  tallow  has  been  thor- 
oughly melted  over  the  fire,  should  it  be  dirty  or  impure,  throw 
into  it,  while  hot,  a  small  quantity  of  finely-powderea  alum,  and 
in  a  short  time  a  scum  will  be  seen  rising  to  the  surface,  in  ap- 
pearance like  dirty  froth.  Skim  this  off  as  it  rises.  This  scum 
will  rise  for  half  an  hour  or  more.  These  directions  are  plain, 
and  easily  complied  with,  and  one  trial  will  be  satisfactory.  Per- 
sons, by  following  these  directions,  will  save  more  than  one 
half  the  usual  labor  of  making  candles,  besides  having  better 
candles. 

An  Improvement  in  BCaking  Candles. 

Let  the  wick  be  steeped  in  lime-water,  in  which  has  also  been 
dissolved  a  quantity  of  common  nitre  or  saltpetre.  By  tljis 
means  a  purer  flame  and  a  superior  light  is  obtained.  A  more 
perfect  combustion  is  also  insured ;  snuffinff  is  rendered  nearly 
superfluous  as  in  wax  candles ;  and  the  candles  with  wicks  Ihus 
prepared,  will  not  melt  and  run  down.    The  wicks,  low- 
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ever,  must  be  thorongbly  dried  before  the  tallow  is  put  to 
them.  It  has  been  said  that  candles  made  in  this  manner  are 
worth  at  least  a  quarter  more  than  without  this  preparation  of 
the  wicks. 

How  to  Save  Bzpenae  In  Clothing.  . 

Purchase  that  which  is  at  once  decent  and  the  most  durable  ; 
and  wear  your  garment,  despite  the  frequent  changes  of  fashion, 
till  it  becomes  too  defaced  to  appear  decent ;  then  turn  it,  and 
wear  it  thenceforth  as  long  as  it  protects  the  body.  A  blue 
coat  is  as  warm  after  fashion  requires  a  green  one  as  it  ever  was. 
A  red  shawl,  in  fashion  to-day,  is  as  warm  as  a  black  one,  which 
fashion  requires,  t^-morrow.  A  few  years  hence  your  fame  will 
not  depend  upon  the  style,  color,  or  quality  of  the  garments  you 
wore  in  early  life ;  the  width  of  the  brim  to  your  father's  bat ; 
or,  the  si2e  and  color  of  your  mother's  bonnet. 

Itow  to  Make  Fmlt  Gingexbread. 

Four  cups  of  'four ;  one  of  butter ;  one  of  sugar ;  one  of 
molasses;  one  of  milk ;  four  eggs;  three  teaspoonfuls  of  gin- 
ger ;  a  teaspoonful  of  cloves  and  nutmegs ;  half  a  pound  of  cur- 
rants and  raisins ;  add  the  fruit  last,  and  bake  in  pans,  in  an  oven, 
not  very  quick. 

MolaMea  Qlkigerbread. 

Four  teacups  of  flour ;  two  cups  of  molasses ;  half  a  cup  of 
butter ;  two  cups  of  buttermilk ;  a  cup  of  good  cream ;  three 
^SS^  !  A  table-spoonful  of  ginger ;  ana  the  same  of  saleratus. 
Tlie  saleratus  is  to  be  dissolved  in  the  buttermilk,  and  then  the 
whole  mixed  together.  After  it  has  stood  a  short  time,  it  nuiy 
be  baked. 

Sugar  GHngerttread. 

Take  two  pounds  of  flour ;  one  pound  of  butter ;  one  pound  of 
sugar ;  Bve  eggs,  well  beaten ;  two  ounces  of  powdered  ginger ; 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  pearlash.  Then  mix  and  bake  as  the  mo- 
lasses gingerbread. 

Value  of  the  Tomato. 

The  tomato  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome  fruits  that  is  eulti- 
vated.  The  plant  is  vigorous,  hardy,  and  productive,  and  one  of 
the  easiest  to  cultivate.  It  is  adapted  to  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, by  starting  it  in  the  north  in  a  hot  bed,  or  some  other  mode 
to  forward  the  plants,  which  costs  but  a  trifle.  This  fruit  may 
be  cooked  in  twenty  or  thirty  different  ways,  suiting  the  taste  of 
almost  every  person ;  and  to  many  it  is  very  palatable  indeed, 
though  most  persons  need  to  be  accustomed  to  its  use  a  while 
before  they  relish  it. 
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The  tomato  is  excellent  for  bilious  aflfections  and  for  djspep- 
ftia.  A  person  who  had  been  severely  afflicted  with  the  dyspepsia 
for  ten  years,  so  that  he  could  eat  but  very  few  eominon  dishes 
of  food,  procured  some  tomato  seed,  of  which  plant  he  had  pre- 
viously no  knowledge,  and  he  raised  some  fruit  and  used  it  as 
food ;  and  he  had  jellies  and  other  preparations  made  in  the 
fall,  that  he  might  use  them  when  the  season  for  fresh  tomatoes 
was  over.  By  this  simple  remedy  he  was  completely  cured  in  a 
few  months  of  an  obstinate  disease,  that  had  bid  defiance  to  the 
best  medical  skill  for  ten  Ions  years,  for  *so  they  must  have 
seemed  to  the-  unfortunate  invalid. 

JNieotloiia  for  Tomato 'Catanp. 

To  a  gallon  of  skinned  tomatoes  add*  four  table-spoonfuls  of 
salt,  four  do.  of  black  pepper,  half  a  spopnfuC^  allspice,  eiglit 
red  peppers,  and  three  spoonfuls  of  mustard.  >'A11  these  ingre- 
dients must  be  ground  fine,  and  simmerel^  slois|y.  in  sharp  vine- 
gar for  three  or  four  hours.  As  muchr'vin^)ga^  is  to  be  used  as 
to  leave  half  a  gallon  of  (Iquor  when  the^imd^ss  is  over.  Strain 
through  a  wire  sieve  and  bottle,  and  seat  £rom  the  air.  This 
may  be  used  in  two  weeks,  but  improves  by  age,  and  will  keep 
several  years.  ^ 

Mofw  to  Pt9$prf9  Tomatoea. 

Take  clean,  ripe  tomatoes,  sufficient  to  cover  the  bottom  of  a 
lai^  kettle,  and  place  it. over  a  slow  fire  until  their  skins  break, 
which  must  then  be  peeled  off;  cut  oat  the  hard  core,  and  slowly 
boil  the  remainder  until  it'^  becoities  quite  thick,  and  of  a  dark- 
brown  color,  stirring  it  well  tbi.prevent  burning.  Spread  it  upon 
plates  about  an  inch  in  thfdkneis,  and  dry  in  the  sun  for  seven 
or  eight  days,  afterward  placing  .it  in  a  moderately  warm  oven 
until  thoroughly  dried.  Tlie  tebstance  thus  prepared  will  keep 
for  years,  and  is  so  highly  flavored,  that  a  piece  two  inches 
square,  stewed  in  half  a  teacupful  of  water,  will  be  sufficient  to 
mix  with  the  gravy  of  five  pounds'of  beef-steak. 

■ 

How  to  Mal^o  Loaf  Cake. 

Six  pounds  of  flour,  three  pounds  of  butter,  three  pounds  of 
sugar,  one  and  a  half  dozen  of  eggs,  three  pounds  of  raisins, 
half  an  ounce  each  of  mace  and  nutmegs,  half  a  pint  of  wine, 
milk  to  wet  the  whole,  with  yeast ;  first  put  the  flour,  half  the 
butter,  half  the  sugar,  and  tJie  yeast  together ;  then  raise  it ; 
then  add  the  rest,  well  mixed ;  put  it  into  pans  for  baking, 
using  nutmeg  and  cinnamon  according  to  taste. 

How  to  Make  Plum  Caka 
Take  nine  pounds  of  flour,  nine  fresh  eggi,  three  pounds  of 
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p  fine  sugar,  one  pint  of  yeast,  one  spoonful  of  rose-water ;  spice 
according  to  jour  own  taste,  an^  milk  sufficient  to  wet  it. 
Knead  it  thoiioughly,  and  bake  it  by  a  moderate  but  quick  fire. 

How  to  Make  Wadding  Cake. 

Take  eighteen  pounds  of  flour,  ten  pounds  of  fine  sugar,  nine 
pounds  of  butter,  eleven  nutmegs,  eighteen  eggs,  five  quarts  of 
milk,  one  quart  of  yeast,  ten  pounds  of  fruit,  one  ounce  of  mace, 
one  quart  of  wine,  and  one  pint  of  brandy.  The  butter  and 
sugar  are  to  be  rolled  together ;  the  other  materials  are  then  to  be 
raised  with  the  butter  and  sugar,  putting  the  fruit  in  last,  when 
BOtfly  ready  for  the  oven. 

Bow  to  Make  Ickig  or  Frosting  for  Caka 

Take  two  pounds  of  ^double-refined  sugar,  beat  and  sift  it 
through  a  fine  sieire ;  put  into  it  a  spoonful  of  starch,  a  penny- 
worth of  gum-arabio;  beat  them  all  well  together;  take  the 
whites  of  four  or  five  eggs,  beat  them  well,  and  put  in  a  spoon- 
ful of  rose-water,  a  spoonful  of  lemon-juice  ;  beat  them  with  the 
i  ^ggB  '•  ^hen  mixing  and  beating  the  whole  together,  till  the  cakes 
S    come  from  the  oven,  when  the  frosting  is  to  be  applied. 

g  How  to  make  Doogli-Nuts,  or  Nnt  Cakea. 

;f  White  your  hird  is  melting  to  boil  your  cakes,  mix  two  cups 
*  of  buttermilk  and^wo  of  cream,  with  two  or  three  eggs,  one 
teaspoonful  of  saleratus,  and  plenty  of  fine  cinnamon,  and  flour 
jS  enouffh  to  roll ;  made  in  this  way,  they  are  more  tender,  and 
3    less  liable  to  harden  than  when  raised  with  yeast. 

g  Rao^  for  Buokwlieat  Cakea. 

To  three  pints  of  buckwheat  flour,  mixed  into  a  batter,  add 
g  one  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda,  dissolved  in  water,  and 
O  one  teaspoonful  of  tarthHc  acid,  dissolved  in  like  manner;  first 
apply  the  carbonate,  stir  the  batter  well,  and  then  put  in  the 
acid ;  thus  the  use  of  yeast  is  entirely  superseded,  and  light 
cakes  are  insured.  One  great  advantage  is,  that  the  baiter  is 
ready  for  baking  as  soon  as  made. 

How  to  Make  Frlttera. 

Make  a  batter  of  eggs,  flour,  and  milk.  Apple  fritters  are 
made  by  cutting  large  pared  apples  in  slices,  dipping  the  slices 
in  batter,  and  frying  them  separately.  They  are  done  when 
slightly  browned  on  l)oth  sides.  Another,  and  perhaps  a  more 
common  way,  is  to  cut  the  apples  in  small  pieces,  and  mix  them 
with  the  batter,  frying  them,  a  spoonful  in  each  fritter.  Frit- 
ters may  be  made  with  currants  in  the  same  manner.  All  frit- 
ters should  be  sprinkled  over  with  fine  sugar. 
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Bow  to  Make  Gilddle  Cakaa. 

Best  way  to  make  them  is  to  use  milk  altogether,  instead  of 
water ;  two  eggs  being  allowed  for  a  pint  of  corn  meal ;  the 
milk  being  a  little  warmed,  and  the  whole  to  be  well  beaten  up 
with  a  spoon  or  ladle.  There  must  be  milk  enough  used  to 
make  the  whole  so  liquid  as  that  it  will  pour  out  of  the  sauce- 
pan on  the  c;riddle.  A  spoonful  of  wheat  flour  and  lard  of  the 
size  of  a  walnut  may  be  added. 

Bow  to  ICaka  Rloe  Spoa^tt  Caka. 

Nine  eggs,  the  weight  of  them  in  sugar ;  the  weight  of  aiz  in 
rice  flour ;  have  the  sugar  finely  sifted  ;  mix  the  sugar  and  rice 
together  ;  have  the  whites  and  the  yoiks  beat  separately ;  pour 
tiie  eggs  at  the  same  time  into  the  rice  and  sugar ;  beat  the 
whole  together  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  add  of  the 
essence  of  lemon  twenty  drops,  or  rose-water. 

Bo'w  to  Make  Waablnston  Cake. 

Take  two  pounds  of  flour,  one  quart  of  milk,  with  an  ounce  of 
melted  butter ;  put  the  milk  and  butter  into  the  flour,  when 
about  lukewarm ;  add  a  pennyworth  of  yeast,  three  eggs,  and 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt ;  place  it  in  pans  over  the  night,  and  bake 
it  in  the  morning,  in  an  oven,  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
This  is  a  favorite  cake  in  Virginia,  and  derives  its  name  from 
General  Washington,  who  was  particularly  fond  of  it. 

Bow  to  Sffake  Drop  Cakes. 

Let  a  large  teaspoon  of  saleratus  be  dissolved  in  a  cup  of 
cream,  and  this  mixed  with  a  quart  of  milk.  Into  this  sthr  floor 
gently,  till  of  the  consistence  of  batter.  Then  dip  your  spoon  in 
milk,  and  with  it  place  your  batter  at  short  distances,  in  a  but- 
tered pan.  Very  delicate,  made  entirely  of  cream,  either  wfth 
or  without  eggs. 

Bow  to  Make  Bpon^e  Cakes. 

Take  nine  eggs,  and  beat  them,  yolks  and  whites  separately, 
an  hour  or  so.  With  the  eggs  then  beat  one  pound  of  fine  loaif- 
su^rar,  till  the  whole  is  of  a  foam.  Afterward  stir  in  gently 
twelve  ounces  x)|f  flour,  also  grating  in  a  nutmeg  and  a  little  cin- 
namon or  mace.  The  mixture  is  then  to  be  put  in  buttered  tins, 
filled  only  half  full,  and  baked  half  an  hour ;  or,  a  large  loaf 
should  be  baked  an  hour.  The  oven  should  be  heated  to  bake 
quick,  but  not  to  scorch. 

Bow  to  Make  Seed  Cakes. 

Take  one  pound  of  flour ;  twelve  ounces  of  lump  sugar, 
pounded  fine;   seven  eggs  well  beaten  with  the  sugar;  one 
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ottnoe  of  caraway  seeds  dried  and  pounded ;  and  two  large  ta- 
ble-spoons of  soar  cream  with  a  teaspoonful  of  pearlash.  Bake 
an  faoar;if  in  one  large  cake ;  but  if  in  tins  or  small  ones,  fifteen 
minutes. 

IMraotlMia  ibr  Tea  Cakea. 

Rub  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  batter  into  a  pound  of  flour ; 
add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fine  loaf-sugar,  a  few  caraway 
seeds,  and  two  eggs.  With  a  little  warm  mTtk  let  the  whole  be 
made  into  a  paste,  which,  being  covered  with  a  cloth,  is  to  stand 
before  t})0  nre  nearly  an  hour.  Then  roll  out  the  paste,  cut  it 
into  round  cakes  with  the  top  of  a  glass>  and  bake  them  upon 
floured  tins. 

Bookwheat  Cakes. 

To  one  quart  of  buckwheat  flour  add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
and  mix  it  with  a  large  spoonful  of  yeast,  and  water  sufficient  to 
make  a  thick  batter.  Some  put  in  a  teacupful  of  fine  Indian 
meal.  Put  it  away  for  rising  in  a  warm  place  a  few  hours.  If 
mixed  in  the  evenmg,  it  may  remain  in  a  cold  place  till  morn- 
ing. When  it  becomes  sufficiently  light  for  baking,  place  it  on 
a  griddle  well  buttered,  and  of  a  heat  to  cook  them  quick. 

How  to  Make  Couitiy  Cream  Cakes. 

To  a  quart  of  flour  add  a  teaspoon  of  fine  salt  and  a  piece  of 
butter  of  the  size  of  an  egg ;  then  take  half  a  pint  of  thick 
cream,  the  better  if  a  little  sour,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  pearlash, 
dissolved  in  water  poured  into  the  cream,  and  milk  sufficient  to 
wet  the  flour.  If  cream  is  abundant,*it  may  be  nsed  without 
milk  t>r  pearlash.  'In  this  case,  the  cream  may  be  sweet.  When 
well  kneaded,  it  is  fit  for  baking. 

Directions  for  Breakikst  Indian  Cakes. 

Take  one  quart  of  buttermilk  or  sour  milk ;  three  eggs ;  but- 
ter in  size  equal  to  half  a  hen's  egg ;  a  little  salt ;  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  saleratus  ;  stirring  in  fine  Indian  flour  till  of  a  proper  con- 
sistence;-and  then  putting  it  into  pans  of  an  inch  in  depth,  for 
a  quick  bake. 

How  to  Make  Nioe  Conntry  Mu£Bns  icnc  TMl 

One  quart  of  milk ;  three  eggs ;  half  a  teacupful  of  yeast ; 
two  large  spoonfuls  of  sugar ;  butter  equal  in  size  to  half  a  hen's 
egg ;  half  a  teaspoonful  of  saleratus,  and  a  little  salt ;  the  whole 
well  mixed  and  fermented,  and  then  in  rings  quickly  baked. 

How  to  Presenre^Gtareen  Cnzrants  and  Qooaebenies. 

In  the  Massachosetts  Ploughman  a  writer  says — ^For  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  preserving  green 
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currants  in  considerable  quantities  for  domestic  use,  and  find 
them  not  only  a  luxury,  but  a  great  convenience.  My  mode  of 
preserving  them  is  ninply  this :  I  gather  the  currants  or  goose- 
berries while  green,  put  them  into  dry  glass  bottles,  exA  and 
seal  them  tight ;  then  place  them  in  the  cellar  in  such  a  position 
as  is  roost  convenient.  In  this  manner  they  may  be  preserved 
for  years.  I  have  green  currant  pies  on  my  table  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  when  other  green  fruit  cannot  readily  be  obtained. 
We  think  it  an  object  to  recommend  our  readers  to  try  the  ex- 
periment.    It  is  Easily  done. 

Howr  to  Pxeaorre  Pnmpldiiab 

Take  ten  pounds  of  pumpkins,  ten  poun<ls  of  sugar,  ten  limes, 
three  oranges  ;  put  water  in  yonr<  kettle,  then  a  laying  of  pump- 
kin, and  a  laying  of  sugar ;  put  over  a  slow  fire,  and  when  done 
add  essence  of  cloves  and  cinnamon. 

How  to  Praaenra  Apples. 

Take  seven  pounds  of  apples,  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  sugar, 
take  oflf  the  skins  and  boil  them ;  put  the  sugar  to  the  apples 
dry,  and  let  it  stand  until  it  is  dissolved  ;  pour  on  water,  let  it 
stand  until  it  is  cold,  then  pour  it  on  the  same  way  several  times 
to  harden  the  apples,  then  put  it  over  the  fire,  and  add  tsro 
(Ranges  and  some  cinnamon. 

Bow  to  PlroMivia  Qfape^ 

Tale  A  cask  or  barrel  that  is  well  bound  and  tight.  Remove 
one  of  the  heads,  and  place  at  the  bottom  of  it  a  good  layer  of 
fine  sawdust  or  bran,  well  dried.  On  this  place  a  layer  of 
grapes,  then  each  alternately  until  the  cask  is  full,  taking  care 
that  there  is  sufficient  bran  between  each  layer  of  grapes  to  pre- 
vent them  from  touching  each  other.  Put  on  the  head,  which 
is  to  be  cemented,  and  the  grapes  will  keep  well  for  a  year. 
When  used,  in  order  to  restore  their  freshness,  cut  the  stalks  of 
d^h  bunch,  and  place  it  in  wine,  as  flowers  are  placed  in  water. 

How  to  Praaerre  Peaches. 
Clean  your  peaches,  by  pouring  hot  water  upon  them,  and 
afterward  wiping  them  with  a  coarse  cloth;  put  them  into 
glass  or  earthen  jars,  cork  them  up,  and  fasten  the  corks  with 
wire  or  strong  twine ;  then  place  the  jars  in  a  kettle  of  hot  wa- 
ter until  the  atmospheric  air  is  expelled  from  the  jars ;  after 
which  seal  them  up  ti^rht  with  wax.  Peaches  prepai-ed  in  this 
way  retain  their  origmal  flavor,  and  are  equally  as  delicious, 
when  cooked  in  the  ordinary  manner,  six  months  or  a  year  after 
being  put  up,  as  if  just  taken  from  the  trees. 
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How  to  Make  Apple  Jelly. 
Peel  and  quarter  a  half  bushel  of  white  pippin  apples,  and 
throw  them  into  cold  water  to  prevent  their  becoming  dark-col- 
ored. When  all  are  done,  put  them  into  boiling  water,  and  let 
them  remain  in  it  until  they  are  enUrely  stewed.  Then  pass  the 
water  and  the  apples  through  a  sieve  or  flannel ;  then  proceed 
in  making  the  jelly  in  the  same  manner  as  with  currants.  The 
juice  of  the  lemon  must  be  put  into  the  syrup.  The  peelisgs 
of  the  lemon  must  be  cooked  separately,  with  loaf-sugar,  and 
p«t  ioto  the  jelly  when  finished. 

Bow  to  Make  Raspbeny  Jam. 

Take  one  pound  of  loaf-sugar  to  every  pound  of  fruit ;  bruise 
them  together  in  your  preserving-pan  with  a  silver  spoon,  and 
let  them  Rimmcr  gently  for  an  hour.  When  cold,  put  them  in 
glass  jars,  and  lay  over  them  a  bit  of  paper  saturated  with 
br^dy  ;  then  tic  them  up  so  as  carefully  to  exclude  the  air. 

Dlrectiona  for  Making  Quince  Bflazxnalade. 
Take  qiiKnces  that  are  quite  ripe,  pare  and  cut  them  in  quar- 
ters, take  out  the  cores,  put  them  in  a  stew-pan  with  nearly 
enough  spring  water  to  cover  them,  keep  them  closely  covered, 
and  let  them  stew  gently  till  they  are  quite  soft  and  red,  then 
mash  and  rub  them  through  a  ^hair  sieve.  Put  them  in  a  pan 
over  a  gentle  fire,  with  as  much  thick  clarified  sugar  as  the 
weight  of  the  quinces;  boil  them  an  hour,  and  stir  the  whole 
time  with  a  wooden  spoon  to  prevent  its  sticking.  Afterward 
put  it  .into  pots  or  jars,  and  when  cold  put  on  covers  as  secure- 
ly and  light  as  convenient. 

An  Excellent  Method  of  Pvpeenrlns  Pumpkins. 

To  be  preserved,  pumpkins  must  be  stewed  the  same  as 
if  they  were  to  be  used  immediately  for  pies ;  then  spread  thin- 
ly on  plates,  and  plaeed  under  the  stove  or  in  the  sun  till  dry 
enough  for  preservation  through  the  year.  Thus  prepared,  they 
will  make  excellent  pies,  and  the  labor  is  quite  smaU,  compared 
with  drying  them  without  being  stewed. 

How  to  Inpioye  Molaaaea* 
By  botlinff  molasses  to  be  used  in  cooking,  it  cfli  be  greatly 
improred.  When  boiling,  akim  it.  By  this  means  its  unpleasant 
and  raw  taste  is  removed,  and  it  is  aearly  as  good  as  sugar.  It 
is  best  to'' boil  one  or  two  gallons  at  a  time,  where  much  is 
wanted  for  cooking. 

How  to  Bffake  Prime  Teaat 
Boil  ^welve  clean-yrashed,  middle-sized  potatoes ;  and  at  the 
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same  time  boil,  in  another  vessel,  a  handful  of  bops  in  a  quart 
of  water ;  peel  and  mash  the  potatoes  fine  ;  ponr  part  of  the  hop 
water,  while  hot,  upon  the  potatoes,  and  mix  tbem  weN ;  then 
add  the  remainder  of  the  hop  water  and  a  spoonful  of  sugar; 
beat  all  well ;  add  a  small  portion  of  leaven  to  bring  on  fernien- . 
tation,  and  set  it  in  a  cool  place.  One  cupful  of  the' abort ; 
potato  yeast  will  answer  for  two  quarts  of  flour. 
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AnoCbcr  Recipe  for  Making  Toast; 
Take  a  pint  of  nearly  scalding  water,  throw  in  a  little  salt, 
enough  to  make  it  pretty  salt,  then  stir  into  it  as  much  good 
flour  as  will  make  a  thin  batter ;  set  it  near  the  fire,  and  draw  / 
out  round  it  warm  ashes ;  supply  it  with  an  equal  heat  of  a  oer-  j 
tain  degree,  and  exclude  from  it  all  cold  air ;  let  it  set  till  it  soars  i 
and  begins  to  rise.     When  it  will  swell  up  and  foam  wer  the  | 
vessel,  if  nearly  full  before,  it  is  then  ready  for  being  put  into , 
the  dough,  of  which  bread  is  to  be  made,  and  must  be  used  m- 1 
mediately.     It  may  be  laid  in  the  morning,  and  will  then  be 
ready  for  use  before  or  by  twelve.     It  may  lie  raised  by  set- 
ting it  in  the  heat  of  a  very  warm  sun,  carefully  excluding  the 
cold  air. 

To  Make  Corn-Meal  Teast. 
A  little  more  heat  is  requfred,  both  for  the  water  when  the 
meal  is  stirred  in,  and  to  be  continued  till  it  rises.  When  it 
rises,  put  it  in  Uie  dough  and  make  the  cake  ;  then  put  it  in  the 
oven,  and  let  it  rise  there  with  a  slow  heat,  and  apply  the  fire 
strong  enough  to  cook  it.  This  mode  of  making  yeast  is  more 
economical  than  by  making  it  with  hops,  as  you  never  rnnke 
more  at  the  time  than  is  presently  used,  as  it  also  makes  belter 
bread  than  hop  yeast,  and  rises  tolerably  well ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is 
oommonly  used  by  housewives  where  hops  are  not  raised,  sod 
is  preferred  by  them. 

How  to  Make  Potato  Teaat 
Boil  in  their  skins  three  large  potatoes ;  drain  off  the  vater, 
and  let  them  remain  in  the  pot  until  they  have  done  steaming. 
Then  pi^el  and  beat  them  light,  adding  a  table- spoonful  of  clenn ' 
brown  sugar,  as  much  wheat  flour,  a  teaspoonf ul  of  salt,  and  ^  j 
teaeupful  of  good  ..rising ;  beat  this  mixture  till  quite  smooth.  | 
and  then  pour  in  three  pints  of  boiling  water ;  set  it  in  a  ysf^  I 
place,  and  in  a  short  time  it  will  be  fit  for  use,  having  risen  UT'i 
fine  white  froth. 
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Direction  for  the  PraserTatton  of  Teast  | 

Take  a  close  canvas  bag,  fill  it  with  yeast,  then  png^  oni  tlif : 
iter,  and  make  it  into  cakes.     When  well  dried,  it  can  be  pa^ 
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away  till  r^uired  for  use.  The  mode  of  using  it  is  to  dilute  it 
with  water,  a  little  warm,  to  which  a  trifle  of  sugar  and  flour 
may  be  added. 

Or,  it  nifty  be  beaten  to  a  froth,  and  then,  with  a  brush,  be 
spread  on  writing  paper ;  continue  coating  after  coating;,  ^very 
time  it  dries,  until  a  cake  is  formed,  which  may  be  divided  into 
small  pieces,  and  used  as  the  other. 

How  to  Bffaktt  Boor-Cront. 

Take  white  cabbages ;  slice  them  horizontally,  and  place  them 
in  a  barrel  with  common  salt,  in  alternate  kiyers;  cover  them 
over  with  salt,  and  press  them  down  tight;  keep  them  in  a  cool 
place  for  some  weeks.  Spice  may  be  added  to  taste.  This  is  a 
favorite  preparation  of  cabbage  with  the  Dutch. 

Reoipe  for  Preparing  Intestinea  for  SauMcaa. 

Take  the  intestines,  cut  off  the  extraneous  fat  and  peritoneal 
membrane;  turn  them  inside  out,  and  wash  them  clean  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  a  pail  of  water,  to  which  a  little  chloride  of 
lime  or  potash  has  been  added;  then  tear  off  a  part  of  the  mu- 
cous membraoi^  to  thin  them,  and  wash  them  well  in  two  or 
three  pails  of  clean  water. 

Dlreotioiis  for  Making  "Wine  Cuatard. 

Cut  a  bit  of  rftnet,  about  four  inches  square,  into  strips, 
which  put  into  a  bottle  filled  with  wine.  It  will  be  fit-  for  use  in 
two  or  three  weeks.  To  make  your  custard,  first  warm  and 
sweeten  the  milk ;  then  stir  into  it  a  teaspoonful  or  table-spoon* 
fui  of  the  rennet  wine,  according  to  its  strength,  and  pour  imme- 
diately into  a  pudding-dish  or  cups,  as  you  prefer ;  put  it  in  a 
cool  place  for  an  hour,  and  grate  on  nutmeg.  The  whey,  of 
which  you  can  make  enough,  by  addition  of  extra  wine,  when 
you  prepare  it,  is  a  very  nourishing  drink  for  invalids. 

How  to  Make  Bgg  Pcma. 

Three  eggs,  a  quart  of  Indian  meal,  a  large  table-spoonful  of 

butter,  a  small  teaspoonful  of  saH,  and  a  half  pint  or  more  of 

'  milk.    Beat  the  e^gs  light  and  mix  them  with  milk ;  then  stir  in 

,  gradually  the  Indum  meal,  adding  salt  and  butters     It  must  not 

,  be  batter,  but  soft  douffh,  just  thick  enough  to  be  stirred  well 

I  with  a  spoon.     If  too  thin,  add  more  Indwn  meal ;  if  too  stiff, 

thin  it  with  more  milk.     Beat  or  stir  it  long  and  bard.     Butler 

a  tin  or  iron  pan ;  put  the  mixture  into  it,  and  set  the  panJmme- 

diately  into  an  oven,  which  must  be  moderately  hot  at  Che  first, 

and  the  heat  increased  afterward.    A  Dutcb*ovea  is  the  best 

for  the  purpose.     It  should  bake  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two 

hours,  in  proportion  to  its  thickness.     Send  it  to  the  table  hot, 

and  ci^  into  slices. 
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A  man  should  be  esteemed  valuable  as  he  makes  himself  useful 
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How  to  Make  Bjss  Crenn. 

Take  the  yolk  of  an  eggt  with  a  dessert  spoonful  of  cream  or 
new  milk,  and,  if  convenient,  add  two  drops  of  oi?  of  cmnamon. 
This  is  a  mixture  suttable  for  tea  or  eofiee ;  for  cream  being 
chiefly  the  oil  of  the  milk,  and  the  yolk  the  most  nutritive  part 
of  the  egg,  they  are  both  lubricating  and  nourishiog.  The  oil 
of  cionamon  is  cordial  and  tonic. 

•ulphnrio  Jkcid  a  Subatttnte  for  Remat. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland  contains  some  experiments  made  with  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  place  of  rennet  for  curdling  milk  in  cheese- making.  In 
one  case  the  acid  gave  from  one  pint  of  milk  144  grains  of  curd, 
while  the  rennet  gave  112.  Another  pint  gave  with  the  acid 
143  grains,  while  the  rennet  gave  104.  Another  pmt,  being 
the  strippings  of  the  cow,  gave  171,  while  the  rennet  gave  only 
112  from  the  same  quantity. 

Bow  to  Make  OawlettaaL      ^ 

This  favorite  dish  is  made  of  eggs  and  anything  ebe  thnt  the 
fancy  may  direct  to  flavor  and  enrich  it.  For  a  common  om- 
elette, take  six  egn,  and  beat  them  well  witMla  fork  in  a  basm ; 
add  a  little  salt,  r^ezt  take  a  little  fine^chopped  parsley — some 
chop  a  little  onion  fine  also— and  mix  this  with  the  egg,  adding 
also  two  ounces  of  butter.  Place  a  frying-pan  over  the  fire 
with  a  little  butter,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  melted,  pour  in  the  om- 
elette, stirring  it  all  the  time,  till  it  assume  the  appearance  of 
firm  cake.  When  the  under  side  is  a  little  browned,  tarn  it 
over  and  brown  the  other.  It  is  then  to  be  served  on  a  dish. 
Instead  of  the  parsley  or  the  onion,  it  may  be  seasoned  with 
fine-chopped  tongue,  or  ham,  or  oysters,  or  grated  cheese,  or, 
indeed,  anything  else. 

A  Hew  Method  of  Making  Jelly. 

A  correspondent  of  a  New  Jersey  paper  says : — Press  the 
juice  from  theTruit;  add  the  proper  proportion  of  sugar;  and 
stir  the  juice  and  sugar  nntil  the  sugar  is  completely  nnelted. 
Then  pat  it  into  jars,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  it  will  become 
of  proper  consistence.  By  this  means  the  trouble  of  boiling  is 
avoided ;  and  the  jelly  retains  more  completely  the  flavor  of  the 
fruit.  Care  should  be  taken  to  stir  the  mixture  till  it  is  com- 
pletely melted,  and  fine  sugar  should  be  used.  Any  one  can 
make  trial. 

How  to  Bdtake  Raspberry  Syropi 
To  every  quart  of  fruit  add  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  let  if  stand 
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He  who  bath  good  health  is  a  rieh  man,  and  dolli  not  know  it. 
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over  night.  In  the  morning  boil  and  skim  it  for  half  an  hour ; 
then  strain  it  through  a  flannel  bag  and  pour  into  bottles,  which 
must  be  ^c^refully  corked  and  sealed.  To  each  bottle  add,  if 
you  please,  a  trifle  of  brandy,  if  the  weather  is  so  warm  as  to 
endangrer  its  keeping. 

Kew  Bngland  Apple  Sanoe  or  Butter. 

Let  two  barrels  of  new  cider,  before  fermentation  has  begun, 
be  boiled  down  to  half  a  barrel.  1  o  this  quantity  of  cider  prob- 
ably about  three  bushels  of  good  apples  should  be  added,  as 
follows.  Bweet  apples  are  preferable.  They  are  to  be  pafed 
and  cored,  and  then  put  into  the  cider  thus,  reduced,  and  still 
kept  boiling  briskly.  To  prevent  burning,  and  to  cause  a  due 
mixture,  the  whole  mass  is  to  be  stirred  constantly  till  the  apples 
are  completely  dissolved  and  mixed  with  the  cider,  till  of  the 
consistence  of  soft  butter  or  hasty  pudding.  A  small  quantity 
of  pulverized  allspice  added  during  the  boiling  is  an  improve- 
ment It  should  be  done  in  a  brass  kettle.  When  done,  put  it 
into  a  wQoden  cask,  like  a  butter  firkin,  and  it  will  keep  for  years. 
It  is  a  capital  article  for  the  table,  and  no  one  once  accustomed 
to  It  would  willingly  be  deprived  of  it.  When  apples  are  plenty 
the  cost  is  small.  • 

Method  of  Rendering  OUum  less  Brittle. 

Let  the  glass  vessel  be  put  into  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  and  let 
this  water  be  heated  boiling  hot,  and  then  allowed  to  coot  slow- 
ly of  itself,  without  taking  out  the  glass.  Glasses  treated  in 
this  way  may,  while  cold,  be  suddenly  filled  with  boiling  hot 
water,  without  any  risk  of  their  cracking.  If  the  glasses  are  to 
be  exposed  to  a  higher  temperature  than  that  of  boiling  water, 
boil  theui  in  oil. ' 

Obnaen  C^m  Pudding. 

The  Louisville  Journal  says  tljat  the  following  recipe  will  pro- 
duce one  of  the  rarest  delicacies  ever  brought  upon  the  table. 
Take  of  green  com  twelve  ears,  and  grate  it.  ^To  this  add  a 
quart  of  sweet  milk,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sweet  butter,  four 
eggs,  well  beaten,  pepper  and  salt,  as  much  as  sufficient ;  stir 
all  well  together,  and  bake  four  hours  in  a  buttered  dish.  Some 
add  to  the  other  ingredients  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  and 
eat  the  pudding  with  sauce.     It  is  good  cold  or  warm. 

How  to  Make  Rloa  Pudding. 

Beat  half  a  pound  of  rice  to  powder,  or  ground  rice ;  set  it, 

with  three  pints  of  milk,  upon  the  fire  ;  let  it  boil  well,  and  when 

cold«|put  to  it  eight  eggs  well  beaten,  half  a  pound  of  butter* 

half  a  pound  of  sugar,  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and  mace ;  half  aa 
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hour  will  bake  it ;  add  nimna^  candied  lemons,  citron,  or  other 
sweetmeats,  and  lay  a  puff  paste  all  over  the  sides  and  rim  ci 
the  dish. 

A  Cheap  Bloe  Poddkig. 

Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  rice,  and  half  a  poond  of  nisias, 
and  tie  them  in  a  cloth ;  but  give  the  rice  snffioient  room  to 
swell.  Boil  it  two  hours,  and  when  it  is  boiled  enough  tvn  it 
into  your  dish,  and  pour  melted  butter  and  sugar  over  it,  with 
a  little  nutmeg.  Or  it  may  be  made  thus :  He  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  rice  in  a  cloth,  but  give  it  room  for  swelling.  Bo3  it 
an  hour,  then  take  it  up,  untie  it,  and  with  a  spoon  stir  in  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter.  Grate  some  nutmeg,  and  sweeten 
it  to  your  taste ;  then  tie  it  up  close,  and  boil  it  another  hour. 
Then  take  it  up,  turn  it  into  your  dish,  and  pom*  over  it  melted 
butter. 

Apple  Bloe  Puddin&  Tmy  Cheap  and  Good. 

One  pint  of  rice,  twelve  good-sixed  sour  apples,  pared,  cored, 
and  sliced  ;  mix  both  together,  and  put  them  into  a  bag  to  be 
boiled  half  an  hour.  The  hast  must  be  large  enough  *to  allow 
the  rice  to  swell,  and  yet  no  lai^er  than  the  rice  w£en  swelled 
will  fill.  Eat  with  any  sauce  that  suits  the  taste ;  Dutter  and 
sugar  are  excellent. 

DlreotlQa  lor  a  Pe»oli  P«ddlii|^ 

Take  two  quarts  of  coarse  corn  meal,  a  pint  of  dried  peaches, 
chopped  into  pieces  not  bigger  than  large  beans,  a  poukid  of 
chopped  suet,  eight  or  ten  eggs  beaten  up  in  mUk,  and  mix  all 
into  a  stiff  batter,  and  put  into  a  bag  and  boil  three  hours.  Eat 
the  same  with  any  kind  of  sauce  you  like,  and  you  will  eat  as 
good  a  pudding  as  ever  was  made  at  such  a  trifling  cost.  If 
any  should  be  left,  warm  it  the  next  day,  and  it  will  be  good 
again. 

▲  Bakad  Potato  Pnddf&g. 

Mix  twelve  ounces  of  j)otatoes,  boiled,  skinned,  and  mashed, 
one  ounce  of  suet,  quarter  of  a  pint  of  milk,  and  one  ounce  of 
cheese  grated  fine ;  add  as  much  water  as  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a  due  consistence,  and  bake  it  in  an  earthen  pan. 

To  Make  Htoty  Puddlog. 

Boil  a  quart,  three  pints,  or  two  quarts  of  water,  according  to 
the  size  of  your  family.  Stir  into  a  bowl  of  cold  water  five  or 
six  table*spoonful8  of  fine  Indian  meal,  and  pour  it  into  the  ket- 
tle of  water  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  boil.  8ur  the  mixture  well, 
add  salt  to  your  taste,  and  Jet  it  boil  down  to  a  thick  gruel. 
Then  sprinkle  in,  handful  by  handful,  fiqely-sifted  Indian  meal. 
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Btirring  briskly  all  the  while  with  a  wooden  spatula  orXice,  un- 
til it  is  sufficiently  stiff  to  need  a  strong  band.  It  usually  re- 
quires about  half  an  hour  to  be  thoroughly  cooked.  It  may  be 
eaten  with  milk,  butter,  sugar,  or  molasses. 

Filed  Haaty  Pudding  for  Breakikat. 

Cut  the  pudding  when  cold  into  slices  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
fry  them  brown  on  both  sides,  in  a  little  butter  or  lard,  and  it 
serves  as  an  excellent  substitute  for  potatoes  or  buckwheat  cakes. 
If  made  of  the  meal  of  white  or  yellow  f  int  oom  a  small  quan- 
tity of  wheaten  or  rye  flour  should  be  adcled  to  the  mush  while 
cooking,  to  prevent  its  crumbling  when  fried. 

A  Boiled  Indian  Pudding. 
Boil  a  quart  of  milk,  and  stir  in  Indian  meal  till  it  is  nearly  as 
thick  as  you  can  stir  it  with  a  spoon ;  then  add  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt,  a  capful  of  molasses,  a  teaspoonful  of  ginger 
or  ground  cinnamon,  and  cold  milk  enough  to  make  a  thin 
batter.  Boil  in  a  thick  h^g  four  hours.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  the  water  should  not  stop  boiling  while  the  pudding 
ia  iiv  A  dish  made  in  this  way.  with  the  addition  of  a  quart  of 
chopped  sweet  apples,  and  baked  from  four  to  six  hours^  will  be 
found  delicious  when  served  up  hot  and  eaten  with  sauce  made 
of  drawn  butter,  nutmeg,  and  wine. 

The  Beat  Way  to  Boll  Qreen  Com. 

Tlue  proper  state  in  which  to  eat  green  corn  is  at  the  time 
that  the  milk  flows  upon  pressing  the  kernels  with  the  thumb 
nail.  It  is  best  when  boiled  in  the  enr,  with  the  busks  on,  the 
latter  of  which  should  be  stripped  off  when  brought  to  the  table. 
The  ears  should  be  covered  with  butter,  with  a  little  salt  added, 
and  the  grains  eaten  off  the  cob.  Over-refined  people  imagine 
this  vulgar,  and  shave  them  off  close  to  the  cob,  but  in  so  doing 
they  loae  much  of  the  sweetness. 

A  Country  Apple  Pudding. 
To  one  pint  of  scalding  milk  add  half  a  pint  of  Indian  meal,  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  six  sweet  apples,  cut  into  small  pieces, 
and  bake  not  less  than  three  hours ;  the  apples  will  afford  an 
excellent  rich  jelly.  This  ia  verily  one  of  the  most  simple,  cheap, 
and  yet  luxuriant,  puddings  that  a  farmer  can  have ;  or,  indeed, 
that  any  one  cau  have.   . 

Sponge  Pudding. 

These  puddinga  must  be  made  with  the  greatest  exactitude. 
Cream  a  Quarter  of  a  poittid  of  butter,  and  add  four  eggs,  the 
whites  ana  volkt,  two  6unces  of  white  pounded  sugar,  and  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  fl<yir;  beat  the  whole  up  slowly,  fill  six 
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small  cup%  and  bake  them  for  exactly  twenty  miaates.     8er?e 
with  wine  sauce. 

Biflonlt  Pudding*. 
Hiz  together  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bread'Cmmbs,  with  the 
same  quantity  of  brown  sugar  and  butter ;  five  eggs,  leaving  out 
two  whites,  and  then  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  milk ;  bake  twenty 
minutes  in  cups  as  before. 

Puff  Puddings. 
Pour  scalding  milk  upon  white  bread,  sliced ;  let  it  stand  till 
well  soaked ;  then  beat  it  well  with  four  eggs,  a  little  sugar  and 
gyrated  nutmeg.  Bake  in  small  teacups,  wmch  must  be  only  half 
filled.  The  absence  of  butter  will  render  these  puddings  very 
desirable  to  delicate  stomachs. 

Plain  Boiled  Rioe  Pudding. 

Wash  and  pick  some  rice ;  throw  among  it  some  pimento, 
finely  pounded,  but  not  much  ;  tie  the  rice  in  a  cloth,  and  leave 
plenty  of  room  for  it  to  swell.  Boil  it  in  a  quantity  of  water  for 
an  hour  or  two.  When  done,  eat  it  with  butter  and  sugar,  or 
milk.  Put  lemon  peel  if  you  please.  It  is  very  good  without 
spice,  and  eaten  with  salt  and  butter. 

Bread  and  Butter  Pudding. 

Slice  bread,  spread  with  butter,  and  lay  it  on  a  dish,  with  cur- 
rants Oft  chopped  raisins  between  each  layer ;  pour  over  an  un- 
boiled custard,  and  spiceit  to  suit  taste,  at  least  two  hours  before 
it  is  to  be  baked. 

How  to  Make  Com  Pudding. 

Grate  two  dozen  ears  of  green  com — ^the  sweet  com  is  best, 
although  field  com  will  answer;  then  carefully  scrape  the  cobs, 
so  as  not  to  get  the  hulls  off;  put  in  about  a  quart  of  cold  milk, 
three  eggs,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  a  teaspoonfnl  of 
salt.  If  desired  sweeter,  add  more  sugar;  if  not  so  thicks 
more  milk;  the  consistency  depending  much  on  the  state  of 
the  com.    Then  bake. 

Beet  and  Carrot  Pies. 

Pies  may  be  made  from  beets  in  the  following  manner :  Orat- 
ing the  roots  fine,  and  then  using  them  as  pumpkins,  adding 
rather  more  salt  than  spice.  Pies  made  in  the  same  way,  M 
carrots,  cannot  be  easily  distinguished  from  good  squaah  pies. 
Pumpkia  pies  made  by  grating  instead  of  stewing,  are  quickly 
made — baking  them  a  little  longer — and  have  more  flavor  than 
usual.  *  A 
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8iigar-Be6t  Tinefsr. 

The  juice  of  one  bushel  of  sugar-beeU,  which  any  fanner  can 
raise,  will  make  from  five  to  six  gallons  of  vinegar,  equal  to  the 
best  made  from  cider  or  wine.  Grate  the  beets,  having  first 
washed  them,  and  expi^eas  the  juice  in  a  cheese- press,  or  in  many 
other  ways  which  a  f  ttle  ingenuity  can  suggest,  and  put  the 
liquor  into  an  empty  barrel ;  cover  the  bung  with  gauze,  and  set 
it  in  the  sun,  and  in  twelve  or  fifteen  days  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

AxtifioJal  Oysters. 

Take  young  green  com,  grate  it  in  a  dish ;  to  one  pint  of  this 
add  one  egg,  wejl  beaten ;  a  small  teacup  of  flour ;  half  a  cup 
of  butter ;  some  salt  and  pepper,  and  mix  them  well  together. 
A  table-spoonful  of  the  batter  will  make  the  size  of  an  oyster. 
Fry  them  a  light  brown,  and,  when  done,  butter  them.  Cream, 
if  it  can  be  spared,  is  better  than  butter.  This  dish  has  some- 
times been  mistaken  for  oysters. 

Bow  to  aCake  BIder  Wlna 

Take  twelve  gallons  and  a  half  of  the  juice  of  the  ripe  elder- 
berry, and  forty-three  pounds  of  sugar,  with  thirty-seven  and  a 
half  of  water,  in  which  had  been  previously  boiled  six  ounces  of 
ginger  and  nine  ounces  of  pimento,  bruised  and  stnuned  off; 
and,  when  it  is  cooled  to  blood  beat,  or  a  little  below,  put  the 
whole  together,  adding  a  pint  of  thin  brewers'  yeast ;  then  let  it 
ferment  two  weeks  in  a  barrel ;  then  bung  it  up  close  for  six 
months;  after  which  it  may  be  bottled. 

How  to  Make  Mead. 

To  one  gallon  of  water  add  four  pounds  of  pure  honey,  and 
aromatic  herbs,  or  not,  according  to  taste.  Boil  the  whole  in  a 
copper  vessel  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  skim  well.  Then 
allow  the  mead  to  stand  in  the  copper  until  nearly  cold,  when  it 
shoald  be  bottled  up,  and  kept  till  old  enough  to  drink. 

Row  to  Make  Cheap  Vinegar. 

To  eight  gallons  of  clear  rain  water,  add  three  quarts  of  mo- 
lasses ;  put  them  into  a  ffood  cask ;  shake  well  a  few  times ;  then 
add  two  or  three  spoonmls  of  good  yeast  cakes. .  If  in  summer, 
place  the  cask  in  the  sun ;  if  in  winter,  near  the  chimney,  where 
it  may  be  warm.  In  ten  or  fift«en  days,  add  to  the  liquor  a 
sheet  of  brown  paper,. torn  in  strips,  dipped  in  molasses,  and 
f(ood  vinegar  will  be  produced.  The  paper  will,  in  the  way, 
form  what  is  called  the  "  mother,'*  or  "  life  of  vinegar." 

Cider  Tlnegar,  how  Made. 

The  poorest  cider  will  answer  for  vinegar,  in  the  making  of 
which  proceed  thus.     First  draw  off  the  cider  into  a  cask  that 
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has  had  yinegar  in  it  before,  if  you  have  such  a  one ;  then  put 
into  it  some  of  the  apples  that  have  been  pressed,  or  pumice ; 
if  placed  in  the  sun,  m  two  weeks  it  may  be  drawn  away  and 
pat  into  another  cask,  fit  for  use. 

How  to  ICake  a  Cheap  Family  Wine. 

Black  currants,  red  currants,  white  c^pants,  ripe  cherries, 
raspberries,  and  gooseberries,  each  twenty-eight  pounds ;  water, 
nine  gallons.  Steep  for  three  or  four  days,  frequently  stirring 
up  the  mash,  then  strain  with  expression,  and  add  to  each  gallon 
of  the  liquor  good  moist  sugar,  three  pounds ;  cream  of  tartar, 
three  drachms.  Ferment,  cork,  and  lastly,  add  good  spiiit,  at 
the  rate  of  two  to  five  per  cent.  ^ 

How  to  ZmproTre  Wateiy  Potatoes. 

Every  day  complaints  are  made  about  watery  potatoes.  The 
remedy  is  easily  accomplished.  When  boiling,  put  into  the  pot 
a  piece  of  lime  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  and  how  watery  soever 
the  potatoes  may  have  been,  when  the  water  is  poured  off  the 
potatoes  will  be  perfectly  dry  and  mealy. 

To  Proonre  Green  Peas  In  Wintar. 

Take  the  peas  when  they  are  plenty,  and  wash  and  scald  in 
hot  water,  then  drain,  put  them  into  bottles,  and  pour  strong 
bflne  upon  them  until  they  are  perfectly  covered;  over  thib 
pour  a  thin  layer  of  good  salad  oil,  and  cork  tight»  then  dip  the 
corks  into  melted  pitch.  The  bottles  should  he  quite  full,  and 
kept  upright. 

How  to  Make  SnoootaalL 

To  about  a  pound  of  salt  pork  add  three  quarts  of  cold  water, 
and  aet  it  to  boil.  Now  cut  off  three  quarts  of  green  com  from 
the  cob ;  set  the  com  aside,  and  put  the  cobs  to  boil  with  the 
pork»  as  they  will  add  much  to  the  richness  of  the  mixture. 
When  the  pork  has  boiled,  say  half  an  hour,  remove  the  cobs 
and  put  m  one  quart  of  freshly-grathered,  green,  shelled  beans ; 
boil  again  for  fifteen  minutes ;  then  add  the  three  quarts  of  com, 
and  let  it  boil  another  fifteen  minutes.  Now  turn  the  whole 
into  a  dish,  add  five  or  six  spoonfuls  of  butter*  season  it  with 
pepper  to  your  taste,  and  with  salt  also,  if  the  salt  of  the  pork 
has  not  proved  sufficient.  If  the  liquor  has  boiled  away,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  add  a  little  more  to  it  b^ore  taking  it  away  from 
the  fire,  as  this  is  an  essential  part  of  the  afiair. 

Direotlona  for  Popping  Com. 

Fill  an  iron  pot  with  sand,  and  set  it  on  the  fire  till  the  sand  is 
very  hot.  Two  or  three  pounds  of  the  grain  are  then  thrown 
in,  and  well  mixed  with  the  sand  by  stirrio^.    Each  grkia  bursts 
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and  throws  out  a  white  substance  of  twice,  perhaps  four  times 
its  bigness.  The  sand  is  separated  by  a  wire  sieve,  and  returned 
into  the  pot  to  be  again  heated,  and  repeat  the  operation  with 
fresh  grain.  Com  thus  prepared  is  sometimes  pounded  in  a 
mortar,  and  may  be  kept  a  long  time.  It  is  said  an  Indian  will 
go  long  journeys  with  a  small  bag  of  it,  taking  only  six  or  eight 
ounces  of  it  a  day  mixed  in  water. 

Aliotliar  Method  of  Popping  Com. 

Take  a  half  pint  or  more  of  what  is  called  popped  corn,  and 
put  it  into  a  frying-pan,  slightly  buttered,  or  rubbed  with  lard. 
Hold  the  pan  over  the  fire  so  as  constantly  to  stir  or  shake  the 
corn  within,  and  in  a  few  minutes  each  kernel  will  pop,  or  turn 
inside  out,  and  is  ready  for  immediate  use.  May  be  eaten  with 
or  without  a  little  sugar  or  salt,  added  while  hot  in  the  pan. 

How  to  Core  Pork. 

As  soon  as  the  pork  becomes  cool,  let  it  be  cut  and  sorted. 
The  hams,  shoulders,  and  spareribs  may  be  reserved ;  but  all 
the  rest,  save  fragments  for  sausages,  are  to  be  put  into  barrels 
made  perfectly  sweet  and  clean.  What  is  to  be  put  down  in 
the  barrels  should  be  cut  into  pieces  of  a  siase  suitable  for  cook- 
ing. The  bottom  of  the  barrel  should  be  well  covered  with 
coarse  salt;  then  a  layer  of  pork  packed  in  close,  and  well 
covered  with  salt ;  then  another  layer  of  pork,  and  so  on  till  the 
barrel  is  filled.  Salt  cannot  be  used  too  freely.  After  six  or 
eight  days,  a  pickle  of  salt  and  cold  water  is  to  be  made  as 
strong  as  possible,  completely  covering  the  meat  thus  previously 
salted.     This  will  keep  for  years. 

How  to  Fry  Salted  Pork. 

Take  one  fresh  egg,  beat  it,  add  half  a  gill  of  sweet  milk,  and 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  flour  to  make  good  batter ;  freshen  and 
fry  the  pork  as  usual ;  then  dip  slices  in  the  batter,  which  will 
of  course  adhere  ;  replace  them  in,  the  fat,  and  after  a  little  more 
frying,  a  light  and  delicate  cake  will  enclose  the  meat,  and  thus 
constitute  a  dish  for  a  middling-sized  family,  which  will  tempt 
the  palate  of  the  most  fastidious. 

.  To  C?nre  Hams  aa  praotloed  in  Tirgbiia. 

For  one  hundred  pounds  of  meat  take  six  pounds  of  fine  salt, 
three  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  or  three  pints  of  molasses,  and 
one  pound  of  saltpetre  powdered ;  mix  all  these  together ;  rub 
each  ham  over  with  this  mixture,  and  pack  them  down  in  a  cask 
or  tub,  and  let  thenl  remain  so  five  or  six  days ;  then  turn  them 
and  sprinkle  some  salt  on  them  slightly,  and  so  let  them  remain 
five  or  six  days  longer ;  then  add  brine  or  pickle  stroqg  enough 
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to  bear  an  egg,  and  let  them  remain  covered  with  it  for  a  month, 
when  thej^  will  be  fit  for  the  smoke-house. 

Th0  Anthor's  Metbod  of  Curing  Hams. 

Place  yoar  hama  and  shoulders  in  a  cask  or  tub,  one  above 
the  other,  the  skin  side  up,  as  close  as  convenient.  For  one 
hundred  pounds  of  meat  take  one  pound  of  saltpetre,  and  half 
a  teacupful  of  sal^ratus,  with  salt  sufficient  to  make  a  strong 
brine  that  will  at  least  bear  up  an  egg.  Boil  and  skim  this 
thoroughly,  adding  two  quarts  of  molasses.  When  cool  pour  it 
into  the  cask,  completely  covering  the  meat»  which  may  remain 
a  month,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  being  smok^. 

When  smoked  they  may  be  packed  in  oats,,  so  as  not  to  touch 
each  other ;  and,  it  is  believed,  simple  as  the  process  is,  they 
will  be  preserved  in  the  best  condition.  Such  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  some  of  the  most  judicious  farmers. 

A  New  "Way  to  Core  Bacon. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Nashville  Whij^  ha»  the  following  re- 
cipe :  ^ 

As  soon  as  the  meat  is  salted  to  your  taste,  which  will  gen- 
erally be  in  about  five  weeks,  take  it  out,  and,  if  any  of  it  has 
been  covered  with  brine,  let  it  drain  a  little.  Then  take  good 
black  pepper  finely  ground,  and  dust  on  the  flesh  side,  and  on 
the  hock  end,  as  much  as  will  stick ;  then  hai^  it  up  in  a  good, 
clean,  dry,  airy  place ;  if  all  this  is  done  as  it  should  be,  you 
will  have  no  farther  trouble  with  it,  for  by  fly-Ume  in  the 
spring,  your  bacon  is  so  well  cured  or  dried  on  the  outside, 
that  flies  or  bugs  will  not  disturb  it. 

To  Prevent  Sklppen  in  Bacon. 

If  a  small  piece  of  sulphur  is  occasionally  thrown  upon  the 
fire  for  smoking,  it  will  effectually  prevent  skippers  and  bugs 
from  making  inroads  upon  the  meat;  nor  will  it  produce  any 
effect  on  its  flavor,  save  the  mere  surface  or  skin. 

How  to  Preaerya  Meat 

Put  fresh  oneat  in  a  close  vessel,  containing  vinegar,  which 
will  preserve  it  a  considerable  time.  Tainted  meat  may  be  ren- 
dered good  by  pickling  it  in  pearlash  water  for  some  time. 
Before  it  is  cooked,  however,  it  should  be  dipped  in  vinegar  a 
short  time,  and  then  salted  in  brine. 

How  to  Reatore  Tainted  Meat 

If  salted,  wash  it,  and  throw  away  the  old  brine ;  then  re- 
lace  it  with  the  following  composition,  and  let  it  lie  in  it  for  a 
'ew  days.    Then  take  twelve  parts  of  fresh-burnt  charcoal,  pul- 
verized ;  eleven  parts  of  common  salt ;  and  four  parts  of  salt- 
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Some  men  possess  great  meani,  but  waste  «t  neglect  to  use  them. 


m  Europe  And  America  consists  of  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
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petre.  Mix  them  together,  and  use  the  compound,  the  same 
as  common  salt;  and  before  cooking  the  meat,  remoye  the 
black  color  by  washing  in  clean  water. 

Bow  to  Smoke  HamaJ- 

A  smoke-house  should  be  well  ventilated,  and  the  bams  be 
bung  at  least  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  fire,  and  the  smoke 
•  I  g^ven  out  in  moderate  quantities,  and  come  from  corn-cobs  or 
J  hickory  wood.  It  is  important  that  the  hams  be  kept  cool  and 
dry  through  the  whole  operation.  Proper  ventilation  of  the 
smoke-house  secures  this.  If  they  become  moist  by  improper 
ventilation,  or  ari  placed  so  near  the  fire  as  to  be  heated,  their 
flavor«is  grea^l^  ifijaved.  * 

''9o  Dilye  w(mj  Cockroaoliea. 

A  respnalride  prof&ffnnr  gentleman  says,  he  has  discovered 
spirits  of  turpentine  is  an  effectual  remedy  against  the  depreda- 
tions of  cocki'bachea.  Thus,^ut  a  little  of  it  upon  the  shelves 
and  sides  ttfyyufmr  bg^k-<:ase»,  bureiyiz,  or  oAhei^  furniture,  in 
which  they  take  shpfler ;  which  may  be  done  with  a  feather, 
and  these  troublesome  insects  will  soon  quit,  not  only  the  fur- 
niture, but  the  room.  She  remedy  is  simple,  and  easily  ob- 
tained by  eveTf  person  who  wishes  it.  It  is  not  unpleasant  to 
the  smell,  soon  evaporates,  and  does  no  injury  to  the  furniture 
or  clothing.  This  is  a  valuable  discovery^  if  it  proves  in  all 
cases  as  our  informant  assures  us  it  did  in  his  house.  ' 

• 

Gtonandly  True. 
We  hear  loud  complaints  on  all  hands  of  the  unfaithfulness 
and  idleness  of  servants ;  but  we  have  never  yet  known  a  wo- 
man who  treated  those  under  her  management  like  human  be- 
ings, having  hearts,  and  affections,  and  aspirations,  and  sensibil- 
ities, who  was  ever  robbed  by  her  servants,  deceived  by  them, 
or  her  household  or  children  neglected. 

Female  Modeety. 
Modesty  in  a  young  female  is  the  flower  of  a  tender  shrub, 
which  is  the  promise  of  an  excellent  fruit.  To  destroy  it,  is  to 
destroy  the  fruitful  germ  of  a  thpusand  virtues,  to  destroy  the 
bright  hope  of  society,  to  commit  an  outrage  against  nnture. 
The  air  of  the  world  is  a  burning  breath  that  every  day  blasts 
this  precious  flower. 

To  Render  Boots  and  Shoes  WaSer-Proo£ 
Take  one  pint  of  drying  oil,  two  ounces  of  yellow  wax,  two 
ounces  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  half  an  ounce  of  Burgundy 
pitch ;  melt  them  over  a  slow  fire,  and  thoroughly  incorporate 
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A  society  composed  of  none  but  the  wicked  could  not  long  exist 
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them  by  stirring.  Lay  this  mixture  on  the  new  shoes  or  boots, 
either  in  the  sun  or  at  sonne  distance  from  the  fire,  with  a  sponge 
or  brush,  and  repeat  the  operation  as  often  as  they  become  dry, 
until  they  are  fully  saturated.  The  shoes  and  boots,  thus  pre- 
pared»  ought  not  to  be  worn  until  the  leather  has  become 
perfectly  dry  and  elastic.  They  will  then  be  found  impermos 
to  moisture,  and  their  durability  will  be  increased. 

Blacking  for  Boots  and  Shoes. 

Put  one  gallon  of  vinegar  into  a  stone  jug ;  add  one  potmd  of 
ivory  black,  well  pulverized  ;  half  a  pound  of  loaf-sugar ;  half 
an  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  and  one  ounce  of  sweet  oil ;  incorpo- 
rate the  whole  by  stirring.  Tliis  blacking  has  been  ascertained, 
from  experience,  to  be  less  injurious  to  the  leather  than  most 
blackings  in  use ;  and  it  certainly  produces  a  fine  jet  polish^ 
which  is  rarely  equaled,  and  never  yet  surpassed. 

To  Clsan  Black  Silks. 

To  bullock's  ^all,  add  boiling  water  sufficient  to  make  it  warm, 
and  with  a  clean  sponge  rub  the  silk  well  on  both  sides ;  squeeze 
it  well  out,  and  proceed  again  in  like  manner.  Rinse  it  in  spring 
water,  and  change  the  water  till  perfectly  clean ;  dry  in  the  air, 
and  pin  it  on  a  table ;  but  first  dip  the  sponge  in  glue-water, 
and  rub  it  on  the  wrong  side ;  then  dry  it  before  the  fire. 

How  to  take  Mildew  ont  of  Linen. 

Rub  the  mildewed  article  well  with  soap ;  then  scrape  upon 
it  some  fine  chalk,  letting  that  be  rubbed  well  into  the  cloth ; 
lay  it  on  the  grass ;  as  it  dries,  wet  it  a  little,  and  the  mildew 
will  soon  disappear. 

How  to  Clean  White  Lace  Veils. 

Clean  them  with  a  solution  of  white  soap,  and  rinse  well ;  then 
pass  them  through  another  water,  to  which  two  or  three  drops  of 
liquid  blue  have  been  added ;  lastly,  starch  them,  and  keep  clap- 
ping them  with  the  hands  iintil  dry. 

How  to  Remove  Lime  8pot& 

Lime  spots  on  woolen  clothes  may  be  completely  removed 
by  strong  vinegar.  The  vinegar  effectually  neutralizes  the 
lime,  but  does  not  generally  affect  the  color  of  the  cloth.  Dark 
cloth,  the  color  of  which  has  been  completely  destroyed  in  spots 
six  inches  square,  has  thus  had  its  original  color  perfectly  n;- 
stored. 

To  Restore  Linen  that  has  long  been  Stained. 

Rub  the  stains  on  each  side  with  wet  brown  soap.  Mix  some 
starch  to  a  thick  paste  with  cold  water,  and  spread  it  over  the 
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Be  very  slow  to  believe  that  you  are  wiser  or  better  than  all  othera. 
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soaped  places.  Then  expose  the  linen  to  the  sun  and  air ;  and, 
if  the  stains  hare  not  disappeared  in  three  or  four  days,  rub  off 
the  mixture,  and  repeat  the  process  with  fresh  soap  and  starch. 
Afterward  diy  it,  wet  it  with  cold  water,  and  put  it  in  the 
wash. 

Vo  CUan  KXd  Qloves. 

first  see  that  your  hands  are  clean,  then  put  on  your  gloves 
and  wash  them  as  thous^h  you  were  washing  your  hands,  in  a 
hasin  of  turpentine,  until  quite  clean — then  hang  them  up  in  a 
warm  place,  or  where  there  is  a  good  current  of  air,  which  will 
carry  off  the  smell  of  the  turpentine.  This  method  was  brought 
from  Paris,  and  many  thousand  pounds  have  been  made  by  it. 

Another  Radpe  for  Cleaning  Kid  Gloves. 

Take  a  piece  of  flannel,  moisten  it  with  a  little  milk,  rub  it  on 
a  cake  of  nice  hard  soap,  and  then  apply  it  to  the  soiled  part  of 
the  glove.  As  soon  as  yon  have  removed  the  dirt,  rub  tne  kid 
with  a  dry  piece  of  flannel.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  make 
the  glove  too  wet. 

Raolpa  for  Washing  Woolen  Qooda. 

The  art  of  wishing  woolen  goods  so  as  to  prevent  them  from 
shrinking,  is  one  of  the  desiderata  in  domestic  economy  worthy 
of  being  recorded  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  with  satisfaction  we  ex- 
plain this  simple  proc^  to  our  readers.  All  descriptions  of 
woolen  goods  should  be  washed  in  very  hot  water  with  soap  ; 
and,  as  soon  as  the  article  is  cleansed,  immerse  it  in  cold  water ; 
then  let  it  be  hung  up  to  be  dried. 

T6  RemoTs  Spots  of  Izik. 

To  take  them  out  of  linen,  lemon-juice  is  sometimes  used, 
but  the  spots  do  not  wholly  disappear,  and  a  hole  follows.  The 
best  and  safest  method  is,  to  take  a  candle,  melt  it,  dip  the 
spotted  part  into  the  melted  tallow,  then  put  it  to  the  wash, 
and  it  will  become  white  and  no  hole  succeed. 

Bow  to  Bemove  Oil  or  Speim  Tallow  from  Cloth. 
Hold  the  cloth  or  garment  as  near  as  possible  to  the  fire 
without  burning,  and  the  sperm  or  oil  will  immediately  evapo- 
rate away.  If  a  fire  is  not  at  hand,  light  a  small  roll  of  paper, 
and  hold  it  for  half  a  minute  or  so  close  to,  and  directly  over, 
the  oil  or  tallow  to  be  removed,  and  the  substance  in  like  man- 
ner disappears. 

How  to  Wash  Flannels. 

Make  two  tubs  of  strong  soap-su<)s,  and  wash  the  pieeea 
while  it  is  hot  as  the  hands  can  bear  it.    Rinse  in  hot,  soft 

The  moral  oemeot  of  human  socte^y  ia  human  virtot^ 
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water,  wring  ligbtly  and  shake  vrell,  and  hang  where  thej  win 
dry  quickly.     Do  one  piece  at  a  time  ;  for  if  aUowed  to  become 
cold  while  wet,  and  then  again  hot,  the  flannel  will  ioevitablj  j » 
shrink.     When  nearly  dry,  fold  them  very  smooth,  and  press '  f 
with  a  hot  iron. 

How  to  Cisan  KahrM. 

One  of  the  best  substances  for  cleaning  knifes  and  forks  is 
charcoal  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  applied  in  the  ssme 
manner  as  briekdust  is  used.  This  b  a  recent  and  valuable  dis- 
covery. 

Waah-LeallieT  TTnder-Waistooata. 

A  wiustcoat  of  this  material,  worn  over  fknnel,  will  be  found,  1 1 
especially  in  the  country,  very  comfortable,  and  a  preservative 
against  the  consequences  of  sudden  exposures  in  our  changeable 
climate.  In  many  cases  it  will  supersede  the  necessity  of,  sod 
prove  a  more  eflPective  barrier  agamst  cold,  than  a  greatp<:oaL ,  i 
This  to  a  farmer,  in  the  winter,  not  wishing  to  put  on  an  over-  ? 
coat  every  time  he  is  obliged  to  go  into  the  cold  air,  is  a  grest 
convenience.  Besides,  it  is  inconvenient  to  labor  in  an  over-coat, 
on  the  farm,  if  necessary  for  warmth,  whereas  the  wash-leather 
waistcoat  protects  him  from  cold,  and  is  not  ill  impediment  to 
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How  to  Clean  Ptotofaa.  ,  ^ 

Make  a  lye  with  clear  water  and  wodd  ashes.    In  this  dip  a  |  e 
sponge^  and  rub  the  picture  over,  and  it  will  cleanse  it  pe^ 
fectly.    White  wine  may  be  used  instead  of  the  lye,  with  the 
same  results. 

T6  Oiva  Lustra  to  BUveft 

Dissolve  a  quantity  of  alum  in  water,  so  as  to  make  a  pretty  j ' 
strong  brine,  which  must  be  skimmed  very  carefully  ;  add  some  i  ^ 
soap  to  it,  and  when  you  wish  to  use  it,  dip  a  piece  of  linen  ng  j  i 
in  it,  and  rub  over  the  pkite.  i 

How  to  take  Spota  from  SUka,  Cotton,  and  X^en. 

Take  one  quart  of  spring  water ;  put  In  it  a  little  fine  white  | 
powder,  about  the  sixe  of  a  walnut,  and  a  lemon  cut  in  slices;  \  ^ 
mix  them  well  together,  and  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours  is  g. 
the  sun.     This  liquid  takes  out  all  spots,  whether  pitch,  grease, 
or  oil,  as  well  in  hats,  as  cloths  and  8tu€&,  silk,  cotton,  or  linen. 
As  soon  as  the  spot  is  taken  out,  wash  the  place  with  clesn 
water;  for  cloths  of  deep  color,  add  to  a  spoonful  of  the  mix- 
ture a  quantity  of  water,  to  dilute  it. ' 

To  Keep  a  Store  Bright  by  Two  Applicationa  a  Teat 

Make  a  weak  alum-water,  and  mix  jour  British  lustre  with  it» 


Good  men  are  justly  styled,  in  Scriptpre^  tha  salt  of  the  earth. 
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p6rha|>8  two  teaspoonfula  to  a  gill  of  alum- water ;  let  the  stove 
be  cold,  brush  it  with  the  mixture,  then  take  a  dry  brush,  and  mb 
the  stove  till  jt  is  perfectly  dry.  Should  any  part,  before  polish- 
ing, be  so  dry  as  to  look  gray,  moisten  it  with  a  wet  bni8b»  and 
proceed  as  before  said. 

JknoiQkOK  BCethod  for  Removing  Gnaae  BpotSb 

If  yon  have  not  French  chalk,  magnesia  will  eflfectttally  remove 
grease  spots  from  silk,  on  rubbing  it  in  well ;  and,  after  stand- 
ing a  while,  apply  a  piece  of  soft  brown  paper  to  the  wrong 
side,  on  which  press  a  warm  iron  gently,  and  what  grease  is  not 
absorbed  by  the  paper  can  be  removed  by  washing  the  spot 
carefully  with  cold  water. 

To  Remove  ICarka  ftom  a  Tables 

If  a  whitifth  mark  is  left  on  a  table,  by  carelessly  settings  on  a 
pitcher  of  boiling  water,  or  a  hot  dish,  pour  some  lamp  oil  on 
the  spot,  and  rub  it  hard  with  a  soft  cloth.  Then  pour  on  a  lit- 
tle spiii^  of  wine  or  Colc^ne  water,  and  rub  it  dry  with  another 
eloth.  The  white  mark  will  thus  disappear,  and  the  table  look 
as  well  as  ever. 

How  to  Clean  Braaa  Onuunenta. 

Brass  ornaments,  that  have  not  been  gilt  or  lacquered,  may 
be  cleaned,  and  a  very  brilliant  color  given  to  them,  by  washing 
them  with  alum  boiled  in  strong  lye,  in  the  proportion  of  an 
ounce  to  a  pint,  and  afterward  rubbing  them  with  a  strong 
tripolL 

Bow  to  Mend  Ciookerj^WaraL 

Take  care  that  the  fractured  edges  of  the  vessel  are  not  snip* 
ped,  nor  suffered  to  contract  dirt ;  for  if  a  dirty  dish  or  onp  be 
broken,  it  is  almost,  but  not  quite,  a  hopeless  case ;  wash  it 
gently  and  thoroughly  with  soap  and  water ;  rinse  with  soft 
water,  and  let  it  dry  without  wiping.  The  pieces  should  then 
be  fitted  together  as  soon  as  possible,  and  kept  in  their  places 
by  winding  firmly  over  the  bowl  or  dish  a  strong  threaa,  or  a 
piece  of  twine ;  put  the  broken  article  into  a  boiler,  an  inch  or 
two  larger  each  way,  and  fill  them  both  with  sweet,  cold,  skim- 
med muk ;  set  the  boiler  over  the  fire,  and  boil  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes ;  take  it  off,  and  let  it  stand  till  quite  cold,  when  the 
string,  or  twine,  may  be  cut,  and  the  article  washed  in  warm 
water. 

If  the  above  directions  have  been  carefully  attended  to,  the 
vessel  will  be  found  firmly  and  permanently  unitedt  so  that  it 
cannot  again  be  separated  at  the*same  place,  which  looks  only 
like  a  craok.    This  is  also  an  excellent  method  of  preventing 
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eraeki  from  becoming  fraeturei,  provided  the  same  process  of 
eloang,  by  windlog  the  thread,  be  observed.  India,  French, 
and,  we  may  add,  our  Philadelphia  porcelain,  are  too  close- 
grained  and  hard  to  be  mended  in  this  way. 

Bow  to  TalM  Ghreaae  Spots  fiom  Woolen  Cloth. 

Fuller's  earth,  or  tobacco-pipe  clay,  being  first  wet,  on  an  oil 
or  grease  spot,  absorbs  the  oil  or  grease  as  the  water  evspo- 
rates,  and  leaves  the  vegetable  or  animal  fibres  sf  cloth  clean, 
OQ  6eing  beaten  or  brushed  well.  When  the  spot  is  occasioaed 
by  tallow  or  wax,  it  is  necessary  to  treat  the  part  cautiously  by 
an  iron  on  the  fire,  while  the  cloth  is  drying.  In  some  kinds  of 
goods,  bran  or  raw  starch  may  be  used  with  advantage. 

To  BCaks  Whitewash  that  will  not  Rob  off. 

Mix  up  half  a  pailful  of  lime  and  water,  ready  to  put  on  the 
wall ;  then  take  one  gill  of  flour,  mix  it  up  with  the  water, 
then  pour  on  it  boiling  water,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  thicken  it ; 
then  pour  it,  while  hot,  into  the  whitewash ;  stir  all  .wreU  to> 
gether,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Another  Reolpe  for  Whitewashing. 

Take  twb  quarts  of  newly-burnt  lime ;  the  whitest  pieces  are 
the  best ;  pXit  them  into  a  pail  or  kettle ;  pour  boiling  water  on 
it  and  stir  it  often 'i  keep  adding  hot  M^ter  to  keep  it  fluid  until 
nearly  done  slacking  ;  then  take  a  teacupful  of  rice  and  boil  it 
to  a  jelly ;  filter  through  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  adding  a  part  of 
it  first,  the  remainder  while  using.  But,  if  you  wish  for  yellow 
wash,  take  horseradish  leaves,  half  a  pailful,  boil  them  as  if  for 
greens,  filter,  and  add  the  iuice  to  the  foregoing  compoMtion, 
and  it  will  be  a  beautiful  yellow. 

Look  out  ftv  Barly  Impressiosis. 

Impressions  are  made  .on  children  as  on  rocks,  by  constant 
droppmg  of  the  little  influences.  What  can  one  drop  do  ?  You 
scarcely  see  it  fall ;  and  presently  it  rolls  away,  or  is  evaporated ; 
you  cannot,  even  with  a  microscope,  measure  the  little  indenta- 
tion it  has  made.  Yet  it  is  the  constant  repetition  of  this  trifling 
agency  which  furrows,  and  at  length  hollows  out  the  very 
granite. 

Family  Qovsmment 

Most  parents  govern  by  habit.  They  fall  into  some  habitual 
mode,  and  pursue  it  for  life,  not  considering  the  eflfects  produced. 
Some  render  their  children  callous  by  incessant  harsh  scolding ; 
when  probably,  looks  and  mild  gestures,  and  tones  of  the  voice, 
would  produce  a  gentle,  com  ply  mg  disposition. 
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Family  Ziitoratar«. 

It  is  yery  important  tbat  every  parent,  residing  in  the  country 
especially,  should  assume  the  office  of  family  teacher.  Where 
the  population  is  sparse,  the  children  have  not  the  privilegee  of 
those  in  villages  and  cities.  Even  uneducated  parents  are  not 
aware  what  excellent  teachers  they  may  become  by  adopting 
simple  modes  of  instruction ;  and,  what  is  not  less  important, 
they  will  soon  make  up  all  deficiencies  in  their  own  educaUoo, 
learning  themselves  as  much  again  as  their  children  do. 

.   How  to  Cook  Parao^M. 

Scrape  the  parsnips,  wash  and  slice  them  lenffthwise ;  boll  in 
just  water  enough  to  cover  them  till  thoroughly  done.  Then  put 
in  a  piece  of  butter,  with  a  little  salt  and  pepper.  Beat  up  an 
egg  with  a  spoonful  of  flour,  and  pour  over  them  ;  they  are  then 
reMly  to  dish  up.  Parsnips  are  likewise  very  good,  split  once 
and  roasted  with  pork  in  the  dripping-pan.  Cooked  in  this 
manner,  it  is  imagined  no  one  can  fad  to  relish  them. 

How  to  Make  Calres'  Feet  JTally. 

Take  the  feet  of  a  calf  and  boil  them  in  one  gallon  of  water 
till  it  comes  to  a  quart ;  then  strain  it,  and  when  it  b  cold  skim 
the  fat  entirely  off,  and  take  the  jelly  up  clean ;  if  there  be  any 
settling  at  the  bottom,  leave  it.  Put  the  jelly  into  a  saucepan 
with  a  pint  of  mountain  wine,  half  a  pound  of  loaf-sugar,  the 
juice  of  four  large  lemons,  and  the  white  of  six  eggs,  b«at  up  ; 
mix  all  well  together,  set  the  saucepan  upon  a  clear  ttt,  and 
stir  the  jelly  till  it  boils.  When  it  has  boiled  a  few  minutes, 
pour  it  through  a  flannel  bag  till  it  runs  clear.  Then  have  in 
readiness  a  large  china  basin,  with  some  lemon  peel  in  it,  cut  as 
thin  as  possible ;  let  the  jelly  run  upon  them  while  warm,  and 
from  these  it  will  acquire  DOth  an  am  oer  color  and  an  agreeable 
flavor.    Afterward  it  may  be  poured  into  glasses. 

To  Know  Good  Flour. 
When  flour  is  genuine,  or  of  the  best  kind,  it  holds  together 
in  a  mass  when  squeezed  by  the  hand,  and  shows  the  impresuon 
of  the  fingers,  and  even  of  the  marks  of  the  skin,  much  longer 
than  when  it  is  bad  or  adulterated ;  and  the  dough  made  with 
it  is  very  gluey,  ductile,  and  elastic,  easy  to  be  Ineaded,  and 
which  may  be  elongated,  flattened,  and  drawn  in  every  direc- 
tion, without  breaking. 

A  Bnbatttnts  for  Soap. 

A  French  writer  recommends  the  use  of  potatoes  three-fourths 
boiled,  as  a  substitute  for  soap.  The  recommendation  has  been 
adopted,  and,  says  the  Medical  Intelligenoer,  we  can  assure  our 


The  IbUies  of  the  wiie  am  known  to  himseli;  bot  they  are  hidden  from  the  world. 
4»* 


MTB  vratbful  and  vioUnt  p—iw;  whenta,  he 


readers,  from  long  personal  experience,  that  boOed  potatoes 
cleanse  the  hands  as  thorough)  j  and  as  easilj  as  com  moo  aoap  ; 
they  prevent  the  chaps  in  the  winter  season,  and  keep  the  skin 
soft  and  faealthf . 

WtmApB  Ibr  Ifalrlng  Premlna  Cbeaaa. 

For  a  cheese  of  twenty  ponnds,  a  piece  of  rennet  about  two 
inches  square  is  to  be  soaked  about  twelve,  hours  in  one  pntt  of 
water.  As  rennets  differ  much  in  quality,  enough  should  be 
used  to  coagulate  the  milk  sufficiently  in  about  forty  minutes. 
No  salt  is  put  into  the  cheese,  nor  any  outside  during  the  first 
six  or  eight  hours  it  is  being  prepared ;  but  a  thin  coat  of  fine 
Liverpool  salt  is  kept  on  the  outside  during  the  remainder  of  the 
time  it  remains  in  press.  The  cheeses  are  pressed  forty-eight 
hours  under  a  weiffnt  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds^  No- 
thing  more  is  required  but  to  turn  the  cheeses  once  a  day  on  the 
shelves. 


]t«oipa  ftMT  Makfaig  Prfaa  Ch^eam. 

The  milk  strained  in  large  tubs  over  night ;  the  cream  stirred 
in  milk  in  the  morning  strained  in  the  same  tub ;  milk  heated  to 
natural  heat ;  add  color  and  rennet ;  curd  broke  fine  and  whey 
off,  and  broke  fine  in  hoop  with  fast  bottom,  and  put  in  strainer ; 
pressed  twelve  hours ;  then  taken  from  hoop,  and  salt  rubbed 
on  surface ;  then  put  in  hoop,  without  strainer,  and  pressed 
forty-eight  hours ;  then  put  on  tables,  and  salt  rubbed  on  sur- 
face, 9fd  remain  in  salt  six  days  for  cheese  weighing  thirty 
pound^  The  hoops  to  have  boles  in  the  bottom ;  the  crush- 
ings  are  saved,  and  set  and  churned,  to  grease  the  cheese. 
The  above  is  for  making  one  cheese  per  day. 

Bow  to  Keep  tlie  Haada  Soft 

Rub  the  bands  well  in  soap  till  a  lather  is  produced ;  then 
rub  on  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sand  to  let  the  soap  predominate ; 
after  well  rubbing,  wash  well  in  warm  water.  Repeat  this  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  as  circumstances  may  require,  and  the 
hands  will  be  kept  perfectly  soft. 

Vo  Piwvent  Iran  from  Ruatfnc. 

Warm  your  iron  till  you  cannot  bear  your  hand  on  it  without 
burning  yourself.  Then  rub  it  with  new  and  clean  wax.  Put 
it  again  to  the  fire  till  it  has  soaked  in  the  wax.  When  done, 
rub  it  over  with  a  piece  of  serge.  This  prevents  the  iron  from 
rusting  afterward.  / 

How  to  Preserve  Bsga- 
Pack  them  during  summer  and  fall  for  winter.    Take  a  stone 
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jar  or  irkin,  and  put  In  a  tajer  of  salt  half  an  inch  deep ;  insert 
your  egffs  on  the  small  end,  and  eover  each  lajer  of  eggs  with 
salt.  If  the  eggs  are  fresh  when  packed,  and  pnt  into  a  cool, 
dry  place,  they  will  keep  perfectly  good  until  the  following 
summer. 

Anotbar  Way  t9  Preaenra  Bgga. 

When  put  down,  eggs  should  be  fresh,  as  none  others  can  be 
expected  to  keep  under  any  circumstances.  When  deterioration 
has  fairly  commenced,  it  will  not  easily  be  arrested. 

There  are  two  methods  of  packing  by  which  such  eggs  may 
be  preserred.  One  is  to  mave  a  strong  brine,  pack  the  eggs 
with  the  little  end  down,  till  the  cask  is  full,  and  then  pour  the 
brine  over  them  till  the  interstices  are  full.  The  eggs  must  be 
held  down  or  they  will  rise  in  the  brine. 

Another  way  is  to  pack  as  before,  and  pour  over  them  melt- 
ed lard.  In  this  they  will  keep  good  for  a  long  time.  When 
taken  out  for  use,  put  them  in  warm  water,  which  will  melt  off 
the  lard,  and  which  may  be  used  again  ad  infinitum.  We  should 
prefer  this  latter  to  any  other  mode  we  have  ever  known,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  by  far  the  best. 

A  Plain  Lemon  Pudding. 

The  juice  of  three  lemons,  the  peel  of  one  rubbed  off  with 
sugar,  SIS  ounces  of  loaf-sugar  powdered,  (excepting  what  has 
been  used  for  the  lemon  peel,)  a  good-sixed  teacupfuT  of  bread- 
crumbs; while  it  is  soaking  together,  beat  up  four  egg^;  leaving 
out  two  whites ;  melt  one  ounce  of  fresh  butter,  and  mix  all 
well  together ;  line  and  edge  a  dish  with  puff- paste,  pour  in  the 
above,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

How  to  ICaka  Sealing  "Wttfyn. 

Take  very  fine  flour,  mix  it  with  white  of  eggs,  isinglass  and 
a  little  yeast;  mingle  the  materials;  beat  them  well  togeth- 
er, make  the  batter  thin  with  gum-water,  spread  it  even  on  thin 
plates,  and  dry  it  in  stoves ;  then  cut  them  for  use.  The  paste 
may  be  colored  red  with  vermilion,  or'  blue  with  indigo  ;  or  if 
without  materials  for  coloring,  niay  be  used  white. 

To  Rell«V9  the  Braath  from  Onions. 

A  few  fresh  walnuts  or  raw  leaves  of  parsley,  eaten  im- 
mediately after  dinner.  Will  speedily  remove  that  disagreeable 
taint  which  always  infects  the  breath  after  partaking  of  onions 
or  garlics. 

Preservation  of  Cncumbers. 
In  Germany  and  Poland,  it  is  said  barr<^s  of  cucumbers  of 
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various  sizes  and  ages,  beaded  up  water  tight,  are  preserved 
fresh,  from  one  jear  to  another,  by  immersing  them  m  d^p 
wells,  where  the  uniform  temperature  and  ezclusioQ  of  the  air 
seem  to  be  the  preserving  agents. 

Reoipe  for  Peaeh  Ploklea. 

Take  one  gallon  of  good  vine^,  and  add  to  it  four  pounds  of 
brown  sugar;  boiVthis  for  a  few  minutes,  and  skim  off  the  seum 
that  maj  rise ;  then  take  clingstone  peaches  that  are  fully  ripe ; 
rub  them  with  a  flannel  cloth,  to  remove  the  down  upon  them, 
and  stick  three  or  four  cloves  in  each  ;  put  them  into  a  glass  or 
earthen  vessel,  and  pour  the  liauid  upon  them  boiling  hoi. 
Cover  them  up  and  let  them  stand  in  a  cool  place  for  a  week  or 
ten  days ;  then  pour  off  the  liquor  and  botl  as  before ;  after 
which,  return  it,  boiling,  to  the  peaches,  which  should  be  eara* 
fttUy  covered  up  and  stored  away  for  future  use. 

Keeping  Beef  Tiemh. 

Combe  says,  in  preserving  beef,  the  ribs  will  keep  longest — 
five  or  six  days  in  summer ;  the  middle  of  the  loin  next ;  the 
rump  next ;  the  round  next ;  and,  the  shortest  of  all,  the  bris- 
ket, which  will  not  keep  more  than  three  days  in  hot  weather. 

How  to  Prevent  tha  Ifavagea  of  Motiia. 

The  ravages  of  the  woolen  moth  may  be  prevented  by  the 
use  of  tobacco,  camphor,  red  pepper,  turpentine,  and  perhaps^ 
the  most  agreeable  for  wearing  apparel,  a  mixture  of  one  ounce 
of  cloves,  one  ounce  of  rhubarjb^  and  one  ounce  of  cedar  shavings, 
tied  up'  in  a  bag^  and  kept  in  the  box  6r  drawer.  If  the  s^ 
stance  be  dry,  scatter  it  in  the  folds  of  the  cloth,  carpet,  bl|n> 
kets,  or  furs ;  if  liquid,  sprinkle  it  freely  in  Che  boxes»  or  on  the 
cloth  or  wrapper,  laid  over  and  around  it 

Tke  and  Watea^Proof  Oement. 

To  half  a  pint  of  milk,  put  an  equal  quantity  of  vinegar,  "^in 
order  to  curdle  it ;  then  separate  the  curd  and  the  whey,  and 
mix  the  whey  with  four  or  five  eges,  beating  the  whole  well 
together.  When  it  is  well  mixed,  acui  a  lildoquickhme  through 
the  sieve,  until  it  has  acquired  the  consistence  of  paste.  With 
this  cement,  broken  vessels  and  eracks  of  all  mnds  may  be 
mended.  It  dries  quickly,  and  resists  the  aetion  of  the  wi^r, 
as  well  as  of  a  considerable  degree  of  Sre. 

How  to  Piokle  CaomnberK 

Select  a.  sufficient  quantity  of  the  size  you  prefer,  which,  prob- 
ably, cannot  be  done  at  one  time.  Put  them  in  a  stone  pot  or 
a  wood  cask,  and  pour  over  them  a  strong  brine ;  to  this  add  a 
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smaU  bit  of  alain,  to  secure  the  color.    Let  th^tai  stand  a  week ;  | 

then  exchange  the  brine  for  clear  water,  in  which  they  must  re-  *** 

main  two  or  three  days.     Boil  the  best  cider  vinegar,  and,  when  |^ 

nearly  cool,   pour  it  over  the  cut^nmbers,  having  previous]/  ^ 

turned*  off  the  water.    Prepaid  in  this  manner,  with  the  addi-  g> 

tion  of  cloves,  allspice,  mustard,  and  cinnamon,  boiled  in  the  vin-  | 

egar,  pickles  of  every  kind  willjceep  for  a  year.  |L 

Hopr  t6  iflifie  Spmoa  Beer. 

Mix  in  a  barrel  ten  gallons  of  cold  water  and  eleven  gallons 
of  boiling  water.  Ada  thirty  pounds  of  molasses,  or  twenty- 
four  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  and  one  ounce  or  more  of  the 
essence  of  spruce.  To  this  add  also  a  pint  of  yeast,  and  fer- 
ment. In  two  or  three  ^^s  put  it  in  bottles.  If  you  desire 
white  beer,  use  lump  sugar.  This  makes  a  most  refreshing 
beverage. 

Cheap  Summer  Beer,  for  Fatmmn. 

Fill  a  bAer  with  the  green  shells  of  peas ;  pour  on  water  till 
it  rises  half  an  inch  above  the  shells,  and  simmer  for  three 
hours.  Strain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  a  strong  decoction  of  hops, 
or  wood  sage,  if  you  have  it,  so  as  to  render  it  pleasantly  bitter ; 

tthen  ferment  in  the  usual  manner.  By  boiling  a  fresh  quantity 
of  shells  in  the  decoction  before  it  becomes  cold,  it  may  become 
so  thoroughly  impregnated  with  saccharine  matter,  as  to  afford 
a  liquor,  when  fermented,  as  strong  as  pale  ale. 

Another  Recipe  for  Spruce  Beer. 

Take  a  sufficient  quantity  of  spruce  boughs ;  boil  them  in 
water  half  an  hour,  or  till  the  outward  skin  or  rind  peels  off; 
strain  the  liquor,  and  stir  in  at  tlie  rate  of  two  quarts  of  molasses 
to  half  a  barrel.  Work  it  with  beer  grounds  or  emptyings,  or 
rather  with  yeaat. 

What  ia  Bduoatlon? 

Education  does  not  mean  going  to  school  in  your  boyhood, 
or  cdleffe  in  youth  ;  but  it  means  the  power  to  take  your  mind 
and  make  it  an  instrument  of  conveying  knowledge  and  good 
impressiona  to  other  minds,  as  well  as  being  itself  made  happy. 
To  cultivate  the  mind,  then,  does  not  mean  to  read  much  or 
^  little,  to  convene  and  to  observe ;  but  to  discipline  it  in  all  ways 
in  your  power. 

Bow  to  Cook  Vonloon  BtoakSi 
Gut  them  moderately  thick,  and  plaoe  on  a  gridiron  over  a 
slow  fire.    When  done  on  both  sides,  remove  them  to  the  plate, 
and  on  both  sides  of  each,  sprinkle  salt,  pepper,  powdered 


HapMeoo  was  mora  tkillfiil  in  taking  poBtions  than  in  maintaining  them. 
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cl«v«B,  butter,  and  cumuit  jelly,  and  pile  them  as  compactly  as 
possible.    This  keeps  them  warm,  and  furnishes  a  rich  gravy. 

How  to  Mkko  Sonae. 

'  Boil  a  pig's  head  or  feet  four  or  five  hours,  or  until  tery  ten- 
der, take  out  all  the  bones,  and  lay  the  meat  in  a  stone  jar ; 
b(Hl  vinegar  with  cloves,  pepper,  and  a  little  salt,  mix  with  this 
so  much  of  the  jelly  from  the  water  in  which  the  meat  was 
boiled  as  will  prevent  too  much  acidity,  and  with  the  liquid 
cover  tjie  meat  entirely.  When  wanted  for  use,  cut  it  in  slices, 
and  after  heating  it  m  a  frving-pan,  pour  off  the  liquid,  and 
brown  the  meat,  or  dip  the  suces  in  batter,  and  fry  in  a  pan  just 
rubbed  with  butter  or  lard. 

r 

Raoipa  ft>r  Dfying;  Peais. 

Pare  the  fruit  and  leave  the  stalks  on ;  cover  ihem  with  wa- 
ter ;  and  either  boil  in  a  brass  kettle,  or  stew  in  some  other  ves- 
sel until  they  are  tender.  Then  lay  them  upon  old  dishes,  and 
put  them  in  a  slow  oven  to  dry ;  turn  thera  frequently,  that  all 
parts  may  dry  equally.  When  done,  put  them  in  bags,  and 
nang  them  in  a  dry  place,  or  keep  them  in  tin  canisters  or 
boxes.  Reserve  the  water  in  which  the  fruit  b  boiled,  and  by 
constantly  using  this  in  succeeding  operations,  a  syrup  is  oh- 
tained,  which  gives  a  gloss  to  the  fruit,  as  if  sugar  were  used. 

B6w  to  Maks  8talr  Caipsts  Iiast. 

Slips  of  paper  should  always  be  placed  over  the  edges  of  the 
stairs  under  the  carpet.  This  will  diminish  the  friction  be- 
tween the  carpet  and  the  boards  underneath  it.  The  strips 
should  be  in  length  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  width  of  the 
carpet,  and  four  or  five  inches  in  breadth,  as  convenient.  This 
simple  expedient  will  preserve  the  carpet  half  as  long  again  as 
it  would  last  without  the  strips. 

Bow  to  Make  8osp  without  Boiling. 

Take  one  gallon  of  lye,  strong  enough  to  bear  up  an  egg,  to 
every  pound  of  grease.  Put  the  lye  into  your  barrel,  and  strain 
the  grease  hot  through  a  sieve  or  cullender.  Sthr  ^ia  three  or 
four  times  a  day  for  several  days,  or  until  it  thickens.  By  this 
process  you  have  soap  clearer,  and  with  much  less  trouble*  than 
m  the  old  way. 

^To  Make  Water  Cool  Without  Xos. 

Let  the  jar,  or  pitcher,  or  vessel  used  for  water,  be  surround- 
ed with  one  or  more  folds  of  coarse  ootton,  and  be  kept  con- 
stantly wet  The  svaperation  of  the  water  will  cany  off  the 
heat  from  the  inside,  and  reduce  it  to  nearly  a  treenng  p(Mnt» 

so  that  the  water  will  be  almost  as  cold  as  though  it  contained 

■        ■  ■    ■■        ^—^— 

HoMVs  bsftowiid  da  the  dead  hcte  ki  tfaoa  ae  adauxtaM  of  «vy. 
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ioe.    In  ladia  and  oilier  tr^ieal  regions,  where  ice  b  nol  hail, 

thb  is  common. 


Bow  to  Pieeenie  JPrmh  Fleh. 
For  ensuring  the  sweetness  of  ish  oonvef  ed  by  land  carriage, 
the  belly  of  the  fish  should  be  opened,  and  the  internal  parts 
sprinkled  with  powdered  charcoal.  The  same  material  will  re- 
store even  putrescent  water  to  a  state  of  perfect  freshness. 
The  inhabitants  of  Cadis,  who  keep  their  water  for  culinary  pur- 
poees  in  tanks^  maintain  its  freshness  by  this  means. 

BooBomy  in  Food. 

Meat  used  coU  is  less  nourishing,  and  does  not  go  so  far  as 
when  eaten  warm ;  broths,  stews,  and  hashes  of  meat,  mixed 
up  with  vegetables,  and  flavored  with  parsley,  chives,  &nd  onions, 
salt  and  pepper,  are  better  and  cheaper,  and  more  nourishing 
and  agreeable  for  the  working-man,  than  plain  meat. 

Vo  Make  Boe*s-'V7kx 

To  obtain  wax,  boil  the  combs  in  a  strong  muslin  bag,  in  a 
saucepan,  with  water  sufficient  to  keep  the  bag  from  burning ; 
and  while  boiling,  continue  to  press  the  bag  with  a  wooden  slice 
or  spoon,  to  extract  the  whole,  as  you  skim  off  the  wax.  Drop 
the  wax  into  cold  water,  where  it  will  swim  on  the  surface. 
The  wax  thus  obtained  will  still  want  refining,  to  effect  which 
place  in  a  saucepan,  and  melt  it  over  a  slow  fire.  Then  pour 
off  the  clear  wax  into  proper  vessels,  and  let  it  cool. 

How  to  Make  Wllah  Rare-Blta. 

To  each  person  take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  rich  new  cheese, 
chop  it  fine,  and  put  it  into  an  iron  or  tin  saucepan.  Add  a  lit- 
tle water  or  beer,*  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  till  the  cheese  is  du- 
solved.  Have  in  readiness  a  slice  of  toast  on  a  warm  plate, 
upon  which  the  mess  should  be  immediately  poured.  For 
seasoning,  use  pepper,  mustard,  salt,  according  to  your  taste. 

How  to  Sffaka  Blaokbeny  Mush. 

Boil  two  quarts  of  blackberries  ten  minutes,  and  add  half  a 
pint  of  molasses.  When  it  boils  again,  dust  into  it,  from  the 
edges,  three  table-spoonfuls  of  fine  wheat  flour ;  stir  it  all  the 
time,  and  when  the  flour  is  completely  mixed  in«  it  is  done 
enough.    It  makes  a  cheap  and  healthful  dessert  for  the  table. 

JHrootioiia  for  Making  Indian  Orual. 

Take  one  quart  of  boiling  water,  and  stir  in  two  or  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  finely-sifted  Indian  meal,  previously  mixed 
with  a  little  cold  water.  Add  salt  to  your  liKing,  and  let  the 
mixture  boil  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.    A  small  quantity  of 
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pulverized  cradtere,  a  few  raiuna^  or  ^  little  sugar  added,  will 
render  it  more  palatable 

How  to  Waah  Woolan  Ck)od0. 

TfaiB  art  of  washing  woolen  goods,  says  the  NashviDe  Agar 
eulturist,  so  as  to  prevent  them  fh>in  shrinking,  is  one  of  the 
dt^siderata  in  domestic  economy  worthy  of  being  recorded ;  and 
it  is,  therefore,  with  satisfaction  we  explain  it.  All  descriptions 
of  woolen  goods  shonld  be  washed  in  very  hot  water,  with  clean 
soap ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  article  is  deamsed,  immerBO  it  in  cold 
water ;  let  it  then  be  hung  up  to  dry. 

Bow  to  Pack  Butter  for  Long  Prsaanratton. 

Take  a  stone  pot,  or  jar,  that  will  hold  thirty  or  forty  pounds ; 
clean  it  thoroughly,  and  wash  it  in  cold,  strong  brine ;  take  of 
new  sweet  butter,  well  made  and  free  from  buttermilk ;  work  li 
well,  and  put  a  layer  of  it,  a  few  inches  in  thickness,  ii\  the  jar  r- 
beat  it  down  solid  with  a  wooden  beater,  turning  off  the  milk 
that  will  escape  occasioiially ;  then  repeat  the  process,  until  the 
pot  is  filled  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  top  with  butter 
thoroughly  pounded  down ;  on  the  top  of  this  pour  one  inch  of 
cjear  brine,  made  by  dissolving  salt  in  warm  water,  and  put  on 
when  cold ;  cork  tbe  jar  tight,  and  tie  over  a  cloth  or  piece  of 
buckskin ;  keep  the  jar  at  a  low  temperature,  and  the  butter 
will  keep  sweet  and  good  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  only 
examining  it  occasionally  to  see  that  it  is  eovorod  with  the  brine, 
and  renewing  it,  if  necessary. . 

Bow  to  Make  Batter  Bfaouita. 

Half  a  pound  of  butter,  two  pounds  of  flour  sifted,  h«]f  a  pint 
of  milk,  or  cold  water,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt ;  cut  up  the  butter 
in  the  flour,  and  put  the  salt  to  it,  wet  it  to  a  stiff  dough  with. 
the  milk,  or  water ;  mix  it  well  with  a  knife,  throw  some  flour 
on  the  paste-board,  take  tbe  dough  out  of  the  pan,  and  knead 
it  very  well.  Boll  it  out  into  a  large,  thick  sheet,  and  beat  it 
very  hard  on  both  sides  with  the  rolling-pin ;  beat  it  along  time, 
cut  it  out  with  a  tin,  or  cup,  into  small,  round,  thick  cakes.  Beat 
each  cake  on  both  sides  with  a  roUing-pin,  prick  them  with  a 
fork,  put  them  in  buttered  pans,  and  bake  them  of  a  light  brown 
in  a  slow  oven. 

Dlxeotiona  for  Preaenrlng  Crab-Apfdoa. 

Wash  the  fruit ;  cover  the  bottom  of  the  preserving-kettle 
with  grape-leaves ;  put  in  the  apples ;  hang  them  ovmr  Uie  firei, 
with  a  very  little  water,  and  cover  them  closely.  Do  not  allow 
them  to  boil,  but  let  them  simmer  gently,  till  they  are  yellow. 
Take  them  out,  and  spread  them  on  a  large  dish  to  cool ;  pare 
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In  the  storms  of  life,  those  thst  ut  foreseen  are  half  overoame. 
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aad  core  them ;  put  them  again  vaio  the  kettle,  with  fresh  yine- 
leares  under  and  over  them,  and  a  very  little  water ;  hang  them 
over  the  fire  till  they. are  green,  but  do  not  let  them  boil ;  take 
them  out,  weigh  tbem,  and  allow  a  pound  of  loaf-sugar  to  a 
pound  of  crab-apples ;  put  to  the  sugar  just  water  enougli  to 
dissolTe  ;  when  it  is  all  melted,  put  it  on  the  fire,  and  boil  the 
apples  till  they  are  quite  clear  and  soft.  Put  them  in  jars,  and 
pour  the  warm  liquor  over  them.  When  cold,  tie  them  up  with 
brandy-paper. 

To  PreMnro  Green  Com  for  Boiling. 

Pluck  the  corn  when  fi^  for  eating ;  strip  down  the  husk  so 
as  to  remove  the  silk,  and  then  replace  it.  Pack  it  away  in  a 
barrel,  and  pour  on  strong  pickle,  such  as  is  used  for  meat,  with 
a  weiffht  to  Keep  it  down,  and  you  will  have  a  good  stock  par- 
boiled, and  then  boiled,  to  make  it  perfectly  fresh  and  sweet  as 
when  taken  from  the  stock. 

Recipe  for  Drying  Peaohes. 

Just  before  fully  ripe,  peel  peaches,  either  plum  or  soft 
peaches,  take  out  the  nuts,  put  them  in  boiling  water  till  they 
are  a  little  soft ;  take  tbem  out  and  throw  them  into  a  pailful  of 
cold  water ;  when  cold,  drain  and  weigh  them.  To  eyerj  pound 
of  peaches  put  half  a  pound  of  powdered  loaf-suffar.  Lay  the 
peaches  in  a  kettle,  and  sprinkle  the  suffar  until  it  is  all  in.  Let 
It  remain  until  the  syrup  runs  sufficiently  to  allow  putting  it  on 
over  a  very  slow  fire,  wnen  the  sugar  is  all  melted.  Let  them 
boil  slowly  till  tbe  peaches  look  clear;  then  put  them  in  a  large 
bowl,  and  let  them  remain  all  night.  The  next  morning  place 
them  snugly  in  dishes  and  put  them  into  the  sun  to  dry.  Turn 
them  over  every  d^  until  they  are  sufficiently  dry  to  be  packed 
in  boxes  or  jars.  The  soft  peaches  are  as  good,  if  not  better, 
than  the  plum,  and  the  nut  b  taken  out  much  easier.  The 
peaches  will  break  some  of  them  hi  doing.  After  they  have 
been  in  the  sun  two  or  three  days,  with  a  teaspoon  and  a  silver 
fork  draw  the  broken  pieces  together  in  the  form  and  size  of  a 
peach,  and  they  will  dry  solid.  There  will  be  more  syrup  than 
can  be  dried  with  them,  which  may  be  used  by  boiling  some 
peaches  prepared  as  above  in  the  spare  syrup.  '  These  will  be 
mfdrior,  but  still  good. 

How  to  Make  Rhubarb  Plea. 

Cut  the  stalks  to  pieces  of  the  size  of  a  gooseberry,  stew  them 
a  little  in  a  saucepan,  put  them  into  a  dish  with  its  bottom  cov- 
ered with  a  crust ;  squeeze  over  them  a  little  lemon-juice,  adding 
orange-peel,  sugar,  rose-water,  and  cinnamon  to  your  taste; 
cover  the  whole  Ivith  a  good  puff  paste,  and  then  bake  it. 


Modesty  11  the  richest  and  most  brilliant  oRisineDt  of  a  woman. 
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.  H6W  to  Bleaob  Be6*s-W^u& 

Helt  your  wax»  and  while  hot  throw  it  into  cold  water  to  re- 
duce  it  into  small  pieces,  or  spread  it  out  into  very  thin  leaves, 
and  lay  it  out  in  the  sun  and  air  for  a  few  days  on  linen  cloths ; 
then  melt  it  over  again,  and  expose  it  as  before,  till  the  sun  and 
dew  have  bleached  it ;  then,  for  the  last  time,  melt  it  in  a  kettle, 
and  east  it  with  a  ladle  on  a  table  covered  over  with  little  round 
hollow  moulds  in  the  form  of  the  casks  sold  by  the  apothecaries  ; 
but  first  wet  the  moulds  with  cold  water,  that  the  wax  Riay  be 
the  easier  got  out ;  lastly,  lay  it  out  in  the  air  for  two  or  three 
days  and  nights,  to  make  it  more  transparent  and  drier. 

To  Make  Callooea  Wash  WelL 

Infuse  three  gills  of  salt  in  four  quarts  of  boiling  water,  and 
put  the  calicoes  in  while  hot»  and  leave  them  till  cold ;  in  this 
way  the  colors  are  rendered  permanent,  and  will  not  fade  by 
subsequent  washing.  So  says  a  lady  who  has  frequently  made 
the  experiment  herself.  Nothing  can  be  cheaper  or  quicker 
done. 

To  RemoTo  Spots  from  li— ther  QIovml 

Suspend  them  in  a  jar  over  the  strongest  liquid  ammonia — 
hartshorn.  The  fumes  alone  will  remove  the  spots.  Be  very 
careful  not  to  let  the  liquid  touch  the  gloves,  for  it  would  kave 
a  mark  even  more  unsightly  than  the  spot  to  be  removed. 

Unequal  Dnratioii  of  Candles. 

From  some  experiments  it  appears  that  of  all  the  different 
sizes  of  tallow  candles,  that  called  "sixes  to  the  pound *'  bums 
longest.  A  diflference  has  also  been  found  in  the  length  of  time 
which  candles  of  the  same  siae  will  burn.  In  one  instance  a 
candle  of  that  size  burnt  six  hours  and  forty-seven  minutes,  and 
in  another,  one  of  the  same  sise,  but  different  tallow,  burnt  seven 
hours  and  seventeen  minutes,  making  a  difference  of  three  hours 
to  the  pound.  The  difference  in  the  qualities  of  the  two  candles 
arose  in  all  probability  from  the  nature  of  tlie  fat  employed  in 
making  them.  Mutton  suet,  or  the  suet  of  oxen  and  cows  fed 
with  still- wash,  will  not  be  so  hard,  and  of  course  will  not  make 
such  good  candles  aa  if  the  anhnals  had  been  fed  on  grass  or 
Indian  com. 
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Virtue  ooosolei  us  if  oar  paini^  ^Hpe  vies  itings  us  eveo  in  our  pTeasarat. 
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BBCnPT8»  VRAOMXNTfi»  AHD   LAOOKICS  UPON  MANT   OF  THB 

MOflT  IMPORTANT  SUBJBCT8  DAILY    OOCUBRINO  IN 

THS  MANAOBIUSNT   OT  A  7ARM. 

Much  here  ^ven,  in  the  tit-bit  form,  may  be  found  in  otber 
parts  of  the  volume ;  but,  knowing  that  Sbmceopathy  is  becom- 
ing extensively  popular  in  the  healing  art,  we  have  so  far  re- 
solved to  give  it  our  sanction,  as  to  deal  out  a  portion  of  our 
own  prescriptions  in  small  doses ;  which,  at  any  rate,  will  have 
the  advantage  of  not  costing  the  reader  much  time  or  money. 
However,  we  think  we  can  assure  the  reader  that  this  depart- 
ment of  the  Farmer's  Every  Day  Bodk  will  have  positive  as 
weU  as  negative  attractions  about  it.  Hence,  we  conBdent- 
ly  recommend  it  to  his  daily  attention ;  and  seldom  will  a 
day  come  round  not  f  umiahing  oocasion  to  reduce  some  portion 
of  it  to  practice. 

TI10  Flower  Oarden. 

How  lovely  is  a  garden. 
With  all  its  perfumes,  and  its  various  hues ! 
The  blushinff  rose,  Clematis  sweet,  and  fair 
Narcissus  ofpoetic  tale,  and  all 
The  scented  tribe ;  in  number,  far  beyond 
The  art  of  man  to  tell,  so  endless  is 
The  offspring  of  great  Nature's  call.    What  can 
Skill,  and  man's  device,  invent  so  lovely. 
And  so  fair  ? — Not  Solomon,  in  all  his 
Sheen,  was  deck'd  like  one — the  least  of  these : 
And  wondrous  is  the  change  in  these  fair  forms. 
In  spring,  in  summer — aUtumn,  and  in  death — 
How  like  the  cause  of  man's  eventual  round, 
Of  youth,  of  manhood ;  feebleness,  and  age  ! 

What  o«n  be  done  on  One  Aore  of  Ovonnd. 

The  editor  of  the  Maine  Cultivator  published,  sometime  in 
1849,  his  management  of  one  aore  of  ground,  from  which  we 
gather  the  following  results— one-third  of  an  acre  in  com  usu- 
ally produced  thirty  bushels  of  sound  corn  for  grinding,  beside^ 
some  refuse.  This  quantity  is  sufficient  for  family  use,  and  for 
fattening  one  large  or  two  small  hogs.  From  the  same  ground 
he  produced  two  or  three  hundred  pumpkins,  and  his  family 

Tniaeoarage,  well  directed,  can  neitfiei^be  overpaid  nor  overpraised. 
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supply  of  dry  beans.  From  a  bed  of  six  rods  squar*,  he  usa- 
ally  obtained  60  bushels  of  onions ;  these  be  sold  at  $1  00  per 
bushel,  and  the  amount  purchased  his  flo&r.  Thiis  from  one- 
third  of  an  acre  and  an  onion  bed,  he  obtained  bia  breadstuff. 
The  rest  of  the  ground  was  appropriated  to  all  aorts  of  vegeta- 
blesy  for  summer  and  winter  use ;  potatoes,  beets,  parsnips,  cab- 
bage, green  com,  peas,  beans,  cucumbers,  sdelons,  squashes, 
<kc.,  with. fifty  or  sixty  bushels  of  beets  and  carrots  for  the  win- 
ter food  of  a  cow.  Then  he  had  also  a  flower  garden,  rasp- 
berries, cuiTants,  and  gooseberries,  in  great  variety,  and  a  few 
choice  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  peach,  and  quince  trees. 

Some  reader  may  call  the  al^ve  a  "  Yankee  tnck  ;*'  so  it  is, 
and  our  object  in  publishing  it  is  to  have  it  repeated  all  over 
Yankee  land,  and  everywhere  else.  If  a  family  can  be  sup- 
ported from  one  acre  in  Maine,  the  same  can  be  done  in  every 
State  and  county  in  the  Union. 

BUk  of  London. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  12,000  cows  are  necessary 
for  the  supply  of  London  and  its  environs  with  milk ;  that  the 
average  daily  quantity  yielded  by  each  cow  is  about  nine  quarts 
— making  a  total  of  40  million  quarts  per  annum.  The  value 
of  the  milk  is  estimated  at  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  millions 
of  dollars. 

Bvilfl  of  Xhiprovidenoei 

To  look  no  further  than  the  present  moment ;  to  live  at  ran- 
dom, secure,  careless  of  any  future  exigencies ;  to  concern  your- 
selves about  nothing  but  what  is  immediately  before  you ;  and, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  to-day,  to  take  no  manner  of  thought  for 
to-morrow,  must  inevitably  be  productife  of  the  most  fatal  con- 
sequences, not  only  on  yourselves,  but  perhaps  to  posterity ;  it 
may  entail  misery  on  your  children  which  are  yet  unborn. 

Ury  Wood  for  FneL 

Count  Bumfbrd  once  estimated  that  an  average  eord  of  green 
wood  contains  piore  than  two  hogsheads  of  water.  Now  to  ob- 
tain any  heat,  this  water  must  first  be  raised  to  the  boiling 
point,  and  expelled  by  evaporation.  Necessarily,  the  heat  re- 
quired to  do  this  is  lost  for  all  useful  purposes ;  and  the  waste 
in  the  consumption  of  that  cord  is  sufficient  to  boil  thirteea  and 
a  half  hogsheads  of  water.  The  housekeeper  mav  learn  from 
this  the  advantage  of  using  well-seasoned  fuel.  If  a  man  car- 
ries a  hundred  cords  of  green  wood  to  market  in  a  year,  he 
will  see  that  he  carries  over  two  hundred  hogsheads  of  water, 
which  might  h^ve  been  avoided. 
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It  woald  be  a  great  miracl94ndeed,.were  a  bad  man  made  happy. 
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Bigns  of  Rain. 

The  air,  when  dry,  I  believe,  refracts  more  red,  or  heat-mak- 
ing rays ;  and  as  dry  air  is  not  perfectly  transparent,  they  are 
agiun  reflected  in  the  horizon.  Ihave  generally  observed  a  cop- 
pery or  yellow  sunset  to  foretell  rain,  but  as  an  indication  of 
wet  weather  approaching,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  a  halo 
round  the  moon,  which  is  produced  by  the  precipitated  water ; 
and  the  larger  the  circle,  the  nearer  the  clouds,  and  consequently 
the  more  ready  to  fall. — Sir  H.  Davy, 

Pexfeotlon  of  Nature. 

Upon  examining  the  edge  of  the  sharpest  razor  or  lancet  with 
a  microscope,  it  will  appear  fully  as  broad  as  the  back  of  a  knife 
— trough,  uneven,  and  full  of  notches  and  furrows.  An  exceed- 
ingly small  needle  resembles  an  iron  bar.  But  the  sting  of  a  bee, 
seen  through  the  same  instrument,  exhibits  everywhere  the  most 
beauUful  polish,  without  the  least  flaw,  blemish,  or  inequal- 
ity, and  it  ends  in  a  point  too  fine  to  be  discerned.  The 
threads  of  a  fine  lawn  seem  coarser  than  the  yarn  with  which 
ropes  are  made  for  anchors.  But  a  silk-worm's  web  appears 
perfectly  smooth  and  shining,  and  everywhere  equal.  The 
smallest  dot  that  is  made  with  a  pen  appears  irregular  and  un* 
even.  But  the  little  specks  on  the  wings  or  bodies  of  insects 
are  found  to  be  the  most  accurately  circular.  How  magnificent 
is  the  system  of  Nature ! 

Affection  for  Offspring. 

One  of  the  atrongest  feelings  of  animals  is  that  of  affection 
for  their  offspring ;  and,  indeed,  so  intense  is  this  impulse  among 
the  greater  number,  that  it  may  be  said  to  exceed  the  care 
which  they  employ  for  their  own  preservation,  or  the  indulgence 
of  their  own  appetites.  Among  insects  and  some  other  of  the 
inferior  tribes,  the  care  and  solicitude  of  providing  for  their 
young  engrosses  the  better  half  of  their  existence  ;  for  they  labor 
during  the  prime  of  life  to  provide  a  comfortable  nest  and  proper 
food  for  their  offspring,  which  they  are  never  destined  to  see, 
death  overtaking  them  before  they  can  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  be- 
holding their  future  family.  Many  timid  animals,  that  shrink 
from  danger  while  they  are  single  and  alone,  become  bold  and 
pujHiacious  when  surrounded  by  their  young. 

Thus  the  domestic  hen  will  face  any  d«)ffer  and  encounter 
any  foe,  in  order  to  protect  her  brood  of  chickens ;  and  the  lark 
and  linnet  will  allow  themselves  to  be  taken  in  their  nest,  rather 
than  desert  the  young  which  lie  protected  under  their  wings. 
Even  those  animals  whose  general  nature  is  characterized  by 
savage  and  unrelenting  fierceness,  are  gentle,  and  tender,  and 
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affectionate  to  their  young.  The  gpria  lion  fondles  with  paternal 
softness  his  playful  cubs ;  and  the  savage  bear  has  been  known 
to  interpose  her  own  body  between  the  deadly  musket  and  her 
helpless  offsprinff.  But  this  feeling  in  animals  lasts  only  for  a 
season.  After  they  hare  nourished  and  brought  up  their  young, 
these  go  out  from  their  parents,  all  further  ties  between  them 
are  broken  up,  and  they  know  each  other  no  more. 

How  different  is  this  from  human  connections !  The  fond 
mother  watches  over  the  long  and  helpless  period  of  infancy, 
instilb  into  early  childhood  lessons  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  and 
feels  her  hopes  and  affections  increase  with  every  year  that  brings 
an  increase  of  reason.  Nor  are  such  fantily  ties  severed  Ull 
death.  The  child,  on  its  part,  returns  the  care  and  affection  of 
its  parents ;  and  when  old  age  and  second  childhood  come  upon 
them,  the  children  then  feel  it  their  greatest  happiness  to  repay 
in  acts  of  kindness  and  attention,  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  is 
justly  due.  What  a  moral  beauty  is  thus  thrown  over  the  com- 
mon instinctive  affections,  and  how  greatly  superior  appears  man's 
nature  to  that  of  the  mere  brute ! 

Xioiigwity  of  tlia  Hone. 

It  has  long  been  an  impression  that  the  ordinary  duration  of 
a  horse's  life  is  much  shorter  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  the 
excess  of  mortality  is  the  result  of  carelessness  or  ignorant  man- 
agement. The  ffreat  error  consists  in  regard  to  the  tempera- 
ment and  genend  constitution  of  a  horse  as  altogether  different 
from  those  of  a  human  being ;  whereas  they  are  precisely  the 
same  in  all  important  respects.  Disease  arising  from  excessive 
fatigue,  overheaUng  and  exposure  to  air,  want  of  exercise,  im- 
proper diet|  both  as  respects  quality  and  quantity,  and  from 
many  other  causes,  affects  the  horse  and  his  master  alike,  and 
neglect  in  either  case  must  terminate  fatally.  Indeed,  when  a 
man  or  horse  has  acquired,  by  a  course  of  training,  a  high  de- 
gree of  health  and  vigor,  the  skin  of  each  is  an  infallible  index 
of  the  fact. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  in  England,  that  the  skin  of  the 
pugilist,  who  has  undergone  a  severe  course  of  training,  when 
he  prepares  himself  for  the  fight,  exhibits  a  degree  of  beauty 
and  exceeding  fairness  that  excites  the  admiration  as  well  lis 
wonder  of  the  spectators.  So  with  the  horse — ^his  skin  is  the 
clearest  evidence  of  the  general  state  of  his  health.  Even  the 
common  disease  of  foundering  is  not  peculiar  to  the  horse,  but 
is  merely  a  muscular  affection,  to  which  many  men,  who  have 
overstramed  themselves  at  any  period,  are  subject.  In  fact,  the 
medical  treatment  of  the  horse  and  his  rider  ought  to  be  the 
same ;  and  we  confidently  believe  that  if  this  principle  were 

If  any  think  life  too  short)  let  them  add  to  the  length  of  each  day. 
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acted  upon  with  a  moderate  share  of  attention  and  resolution, 
the  average  age  of  this  useful  animal  would  be  much  longer,  and 
the  profit  derived  from  his  labors  proportionally  greater. 

Tbe  Botae'i  Bye. 
Examine  the  eye  first,  when  the  horse  stands  with  his  head  to 
the  manger.  Look  carefully  at  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  in  the 
horse ;  it  is  of  ap  oblong  form ;  carry  the  size  of  the  pupil  in 
your  mind,  then  turn  the  horse  about,  bring  him  to  a  bright 
light,  and  if  the  pupil  of  the  eye  contracts,  and  appears  much 
smaller  than  it  was  in  the  darker  light,  then  you  may  be  sure 
the  horse  has  a  strong,  good  eye ;  but  provided  the  pupil 
remains  nearly  the  same  size  as  it  appeared  in  the  darker 
lights  the  horse  has  a  weak  eye,  therefore  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him. 

Remedy  fbr  tbe  Bots  in  Homes. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Albany  Cultivator  says — Having  seen 
many  horses  die  with  the  bots,  and  many  remedies  given  with- 
out effect,  I  was  induced  by  a  merchant  in  Cambridge  to  try  the 
following,  for  a  horse  of  mine,  after  I  had  tried  most  of  the 
remedies  in  common  use  to  no  purpose,  and  given  him  up 
for  lost: — Half  a  pint  of  vinegar,  half  a  pint  of  soft  soap, 
half  a  pint  of  gin,  and  half  a  pint  of  molasses,  well  shaken 
together,  and  poured  down  while  foaming.  To  my  great  sur- 
prise, the  horse  was  in  five  minutes  wholly  free  from  pain,  and 
ate  freely ;  the  next  morning  I  was  on  my  journey.  I  have 
since  recommended  and  given  the  same  in  perhaps  fifty  cases, 
with  the  same  good  effect ;  not  in  one  instance  has  it  failed  to 
effect  a  perfect  cure. 

To  Prevent  Balls  of  Snovr  on  Hones'  Feet. 

Let  the  frog  in  the  hoof  and  the  fetlock  be  well  cleaned,  and 
then  rubbed  with  soft  soap  previous  to  their  going  out  in  snowy 
weather.  Thb  will  effectuallv  prevent  balls  of  snow  from  col- 
lecting on  the  feet,  which  will  sometimes  cause  the  animal  to 
fall,  and  if  not,  makes  his  progress  doubly  toilsome. 

A  Presciriptlon  for  tbe  Staggets. 

Give  a  mash  twice  a  week,  composed  of  one  gallon  of  bran, 
one  table-spoonful  of  sulphur,  one  teaspoonful  of  saltpetre,  one 

?[nart  of  boiling  sassafras  tea,  and  an  eighth  of  an  ounce  of  asa- 
oetida.     Do  not  let  the  horse  have  any  cold  drink  for  half  a 
day  afterward. 

An  Application  for  tbe  Ifange. 

Make  a  mixture  of  hog's  lard  and  the  flowers  of  sulphnr  in 
equal  parts.      With  this,  anoint  twice  or  three  times  a  day. 


Envy,  like  the  icorpioD  within  a  cirde  of  fire,  stiogt  itself  to  death. 


Sverj  nigii  it  increases  in  siie,  and  remoTes  to  a  greater 
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Bleed  also;   and  within  six  or  eight  days  give  two  or  three 
mashes  made  of  sulphur,  saltpetre,  and  sassafras. 

Remsdy  for  Surfeit  in  a  Hone. 

Let  the  animal  be  first  bled  in  the  neck.  Then  give  him,  three 
times  a  week,  mashes  made  as  follows:  four  quarts  of  bran 
well  mixed  with  hot  sassafras  tea,  to  which  being  added  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  saltpetre  and  a  table-spoonful  of  sulphur.  Afler  a  \ 
mash  give  no  water  for  half  a  day.  As  a  drink,  sassafras  maj 
be  given,  with  one  ounce  of  saltpetre  to  the  gallon.  Sulphur 
and  hog's  lard  in  equal  parts  may  be  used  as  an  ointment. 

Remedy  for  Scratches  in  Horaea. 

Wash  with  strong  soap-suds,  then  with  strong  copperas- 
water.  Repeat  this  twice  a  day  until  he  is  cured.  For  a  daily 
drink,  give  sassafras  or  spicewood  tea,  or  saltpetre  dissolved  in 
his  drink.  Some  recommend  the  juice  of  Jamestown  weed,  or 
a  decoction  of  red -oak  bark ;  others,  spirits  of  turpentine  or  blue 
stone- water,  greasing  often  with  hog*s  lard.  Pokeroot  b  also 
good.     But  by  all  means  keep  the  horse's  feet  clean. 

How  to  ReUeve  Horses  from  the  Bite  of  nies. 

Thiree  or  four  handfuls  of  walnut  leaves  steeped  in  three 
quarts  of  water — first  for  half  a  day  cold,  and  then  braled  for 
an  hour  or  so.  Let  it  cool,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  application,  in 
the  following  manner :  With  a  sponge,  and  before  the  horse 
leaves  the  stable,  let  those  parts  which  are  most  easily  bitten 
be  smeared  over  with  the  liquid,  to  wit,  the  1^,  flanks,  neck, 
ears,  and  about  the  ears.  This  will  not  only  protect  the  horse 
from  these  harassing  little  creatures,  but  the  chance  is  that  the 
driver  also  will  be  partially  relieved  from  their  society. 

A  Remedy  for  Founder  in  Horses. 

A  horse  foundered  should  be  immediately  attended  to.  The 
seeds  of  the  sunflower  are  supposed  to  be  the  best  known  rem- 
edy. Mix  one  pint  of  the  seed  whole  with  his  feed,  and  an  en- 
tire cure  may  be  expected. 

To  Asoertain  the  Age  of  a  Hone. 

Every  horse  has  six  teeth  above  and  below;  before  three 
years  old  he  sheds  his  middle  teeth ;  at  three  he  sheds  one 
more  on  each  side  of  the  central  teeth ;  at  four  he  sheds  the  two 
corner  and  last  of  the  four  teeth.  Between  four  and  five  the 
horse  cuts  the  under  tusks  ;  at  five  will  cut  the  upper  tusks,  at 
which  time  his  mouth  will  be  complete.  At  six  the  grooves  and 
hollows  begin  to  fill  up  a  little ;  at  seven  the  grooves  will  be  well 
nigh  filled  up,  except  the  corner  teeth,  leaving  little  brown  spots 
where  the  dark -brown  hollows  formerly  were.     At  eight,  the 
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A  poor  mas,  who  is  eztrsvagant,  spends  his  money  to  be  laogbed  at 
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whole  of  the  hollows  and  grooves  are  filled  up.  At  nine  there 
is  very  often  seen  a  small  bill  to  the  outside  comer  teeth ;  the 
point  of  the  tusk  is  worn  off,  and  the  part  that  was  concave  be- 
gins to  fill  up  and  become  convex ;  the  squares  of  the  central 
teeth  begin  to  disappear,  and  the  gums  leave  them  small  and 
narrow  at  top. 

A  Core  far  Wlnd-Oalls  in  Borses. 
Make  a  strong  decoction  of  red-oak  bark ;  add  these  to  some 
strong  vinegar  and  a  little  alum  in  powder.  Bathe  the  parts 
with  this  decoction,  as  warm  as  possible,  twice  a  day,  and  bind 
up  comfortably  tight  with  woolen  cloths,  dipped  in  a  warm  de- 
coction of  the  above.  ' 

How  to  Cwtt  a  Ckmgli  in  BCoi«e% 
Put  into  a  mortar  two  ounces  of  antimony ;  four  ounces  of 
black  regulus  of  antimony ;  and  eighi  ounces  of  nitre,  to  be  well 
pulvericed  and  mixed.  It  is  to  be  given  in  doses  of  one  ounce 
each.  To  wit,  in  a  cold  mash,  three  days  in  succession ;  choose 
miki  weather.  Then  omit  the  application  for  a  week.  Provided 
the  cough  remains  the  same,  ^ive  him  the  medicine  three  times 
more,  as  before,  and  then  omit  a  week.  It  will  be  serviceable 
that  the  animal  have  in  the  mean  time  moderate  exercise ;  but 
must  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  a  cold  wind.  It  is  best  to  give 
the  ipedicine  at  night. 

Reoipa  far  Beaves  in  Honaa. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Cultivator  says,  after  trying  various 
modes  of  treatment  for  horses  having  the  heaves,  he  prefers  the 
following :  To  feed  no  hay,  but  plenty  of  bright  uncut  straw, 
with  all  the  oats  they  will  eat,  the  oats  soaked  m  cold  water 
three  or  four  hours,  with  a  pint  of  oil  meal,  that  b,  flaxseed, 
daily.  On  this  feed  they  have  worked  well,  and  were  troubled 
but  little  with  the  disease. 

How  to  Pre^arva  your  Boimu 

A  writer  in  the  Farmer  and  Gardener  says,  a  horse  that  is 
driven  on  hard  roads  is  liable  to  get  stiff  in  the  joiots.  In  1883 
I  had  an  animal  which,  after  driving  three  or  four  days,  got 
quite  lame.  An  old  BaltiouM^  teamster  told  me  to  wash  the 
mare's  legs  in  a  tolerably  salt  brine,  which  was  done  according- 
ly three  times  a  dfl^  for  the  balance  of  the  journey.  The  stiff- 
ness disappeared  in  a  few  days,  and  I  drove  the  mare  fourteen 
hundred  miles  afterward,  and  there  was  no  more  trouble  on  that 
account.  What  pleased  me  most  was,  the  mare  had  a  very 
poor  foot  to  hold  a  shoe  when  I  started.  It  was  very  brittle 
and  hard.    It  would  break  out  when  a  nail  was  put  in.    But  it 
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grew  together  at  every  shoeing.  A  blacksmith  in  New  England 
remarked  to  me  that  her  foot  had  a  singular  appearanee ;  where 
he  pared  it  was  soft  and  tough.  I  account  for  it  in  thia  way : 
salt  will  attract  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  which  keeps  the 
foot  moist  all  the  time ;  and  salt  has  nearlj  the  same  effect  that 
grease  has  on  a  foot  or  a  piece  of  timber.  The  drippings  from 
jd  salt  on  a  floor,  if  continued  long,  cannot  be  got  off,  the  wood 
^  becomes  moist  and  tough,  and  so  with  a  horse's  foot  After 
J  washing  the  legs,  turo  up  the  horse's  foot,  clean  the  bottom, 
pour  the  hollow  full  of  brine,  and  hold  for  a  few  minutes  to  soak 
the  bottom.  The  practice  of  rasping  the  foot  all  oyer  to  toi^en 
it,  is  abomiuable. 

He  must  be  treated  with  gentleness.  You  may  oommence 
by  throwing  a  rope  orer  the  baek,  and  letting  it  bang  loose  on 
both  sides ;  then  lead  him  about,  caressing  him  until  he  becomes 
satisfied  that  it  will  not  hurt  him ;  then  put  on  the  harness,  and 
pull  gently  on  the  traces.  In  a  short  time,  by  this  luud  of  treat- 
ment, he  will  be  prepared  for  work. 

To  Cure  Thnuh  In  Hones'  Feet 

Simmer  oyer  the  fire,  till  it  turns  brown,  equal  parts  of  honey, 
vinegar,  and  verdigrris,  and  apply  it  with  a  feather  or  Irush  oc- 
casionally to  the  feet.  The  horse  at  the  same  time  should  stand 
hard,  and  all  soft  dung  and  straw  be  removed. 

To  PreTent  Saddle  Qalls.  * 

Saddle  sails  are  generally  occasioned  by  an  unequal  pressure 
of  the  saddle,  or  by  a  saddle  being  badly  fitted  to  a  horse's  baek, 
and  if  neglected  they  grow  into  very  ugly  and  troublesome  sores. 
When  these  inflamed  tumors  are  first  discovered,  cold  water 
alone  is  frequently  sufficient  to  disperse  and  drive  them  away,  if 
applied  as  soon  as  the  saddle  is  pulled  off;  but  when  that  will 
not  have  the  desired  effect,  the  bsusk  may  be  washed  twice  a  day 
m  a  mixture— of  sharp  vinegar,  one  gill ;  spirits  of  any  kind,  one 
grill ;  sweet  oil  or  fresh  butter,  one  table-spoonful — to  be  well 
mixed  before  used.  As  in  most  cases,  the  evil  here  is  much 
easier  prevented  by  a  little  previous  caution,  than  removed  after 
it  has  acquired  existence. 

Ziinlmant  for  Ckdla  on  Heoks  or  Baoks  of  HonoaL 

One  of  the  most  effectual  remedies  that  we  have  known,  for 
obstinate  cases  of  galled  necks  and  backs,  is  an  appfication  of 
white-lead,  moistened  with  milk.  When  milk  is  not  at  hand, 
Unseed  oil  will  do — that  is,  common  white-lead  paint.  If  applied 
in  the  early. stages  of  the  injury,  the  cure  will  be  certain;  and 
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Strong  as  oar  psasiona  are,  they  may  be  starved  into  rabmissioB. 


era ;   Imt  it  was  afterward  rej«eled.  until  the  uxteenth 
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we  have  found  it  so,  after  the  failure  of  every  other  prescription 
of  which  we  had  heard.  Hence,  when  on  a  long  journey,  it 
would  be  prudent  always  to  carry  a  little  of  it  dry  in  a  paper,  to 
be  moistened  when  needed.  A  few  onooes  might  be  sufficient 
for  years. 

Properties  of  Vegetable  Composition. 

A  vegetable  substance  is  always  acid,  whenever  the  oxygen 
it  contains  is  to  the  hydrogen  in  a  greater  proportion  than  in 
water  ;*it  is  always  resinous,  or  oily,  or  spirituous,  whenever  it 
contws  oxygen  in  a  smaller  proportion  to  the  hydrogen  than 
exists  in  water ;  and  it  is  nei(her  acid  nor  resinous,  but  is  either 
saccharine  or  mucilaginous,  or  analogous  to  woody  fibre  or  starch, 
whenever  the  oxygen  and  hydrog^en  in  it  are  in  the  same  pro- 
portions as  in  water. 

The  Composition  of  Bones. 

Nearly  two- thirds  of  the  weight  of  recent  bones  is  earthy 
matter,  principally  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime ;  the  other 
third  consists  of  a  peculiar  animal  substance  called  gelatine,  some 
oil  or  fat,  and  a  variable  quantity  of  moisture.  For  all  practica- 
ble purposes,  in  manuring  land,  the  phosphate  of  lime  may  be 
taken,  on  an  average  of  fifty  per  cent.,  or  one  half  of  fresh 
bones. 

How  a  Fanner  BCay  Become  Rich. 

In  a  recent  number  of  Litteirs  Living  Age  is  a  case  illustra- 
tive of  'his.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  names  occurring 
in  the  account.  An  English  farmer,  owning  one  thousand  acres 
of  land  and  a  small  cash  capital,  was  just  able  to  live  comforta- 
bly. He  had  three  daughters.  On  the  marriage  of  the  first,  he 
gave  her  250  acres  of  his  farm,  and  cultivated  the  rest.  Soon, 
the  second  was  married,  and  he  gave  her  250  acres,  leaving  him 
but  500  to  be  cultivated.  However,  he  got  along  about  as  well 
as  before.  Next,  his  third  daughter  was  married,  and  took  half 
of  that ;  so  that  he  had  but  250  acres  remaining  for  a  living. 
At  first  be  felt  distressed  for  his  gloomy  prospects.  Yet  he 
doubled  his  diligence ;  improved  his  mode  of  culture ;  applied 
all  his  capital  to  it ;  and,  greatly  to  his  surprise,  found  that  the 
profits  on  these  250  acres  were  more  than  double  received  from 
the  entire  1000  acres.  Every  year  they  increased,  and  he  laid 
up  nu>ney,  so  that  he  had  become  a  rich  man,  it  was  found,  on 
his  death. 

Bow  to  destroy  the  Bffeots  of  Frost 
The  operation  of  watering  before  sunrise,  in  counteracting  the 
frost,  seems  to  produce  its  effects  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  ap- 
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plication  of  cold  water  to  a  froxen  jmnt  or  lio^b,  which  is  injured 
by  the  sudden  application  of  warmth.  This  plan  has  long  been 
adopted  by  the  London  nuraerjmen,  when  their  plants  have  been 
affected  by  frost  during  the  night,  and  is  attended  with  the  most 
marked  success.  Vegetables  of  any  sort  may  be  recovered  by 
this  application,  and  it  should  be  attended  to  by  the  gardener, 
both  in  the  spring  and  autumn. 

Use  of  the  Dandalioi^ 

This  is  an  excellent  salad,  and  a  good  green.  Where  i^grows 
as  a  weed,  cover  it  early  in  the  sprinp  with  rotten  tan,  o#de- 
cayed  leaves  ;  it  will  soon  come  uptjf^d  be  well  blanche<^and 
form  a  great  addition  to  the  stock  of  early  spring  vegetables.  It 
will  also  force  well  all  the  winter,  on  a  slight  hot-bed,  <»-  in  a 
warm  cellar.  « 

Bow  to  Remove  Stnmps. 

The  Maine  Farmer  recommends  the  following  simple  process, 
for  removing  the  stumps  of  trees : — ^Take  a  strong,  stiff,  hard- 
wood stick  of  timber,  say  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  len^h  and  six 
inches  in  diameter.  Cut  around  the  stump,  and  cut  off  some  of 
the  roots.  Then  place  the  timber  upright  against  the  stump, 
and  chain  them  together  strong.  From  the  upper  end,  which 
is  now  in  the  air,  let  chains  pass  to  .the  axle  of  a  pair  of  cart 
wheels,  to  the  tongue  of  which  a  pair  of  strong  oxen  is  attached. 
When  all  is  ready,  let  the  oxen  start  along,  and  the  stump  keeb 
over  as  readily  as  you  capsize  a  cabbage  in  the  garden. 

Rapidity  of  Vegetatton. 

It  has  been  stated  by  botanical  writers  that  some  of  our  for- 
est trees,  such  as  the  oak  and  the  walnut,  perfect  their  growth 
for  the  year,  and  form  their  terminal  buds,  in  a  few  hours  or 
days  after  they  commence  shooting.  They  have  been  known  to 
make  shoots  tw^ve  or  fourteen  inches  in  length  in  forty-eight 
hours,  finishing  their  grrowth,  and  forming  their  winter  buds  in 
that  time.  The  terminal  buds  on  some  kinds  of  shrubbery,  the 
lilac,  for  instance,  are  on  the  main  shoots,  formed  early  m  the 
season. 

Snbatitata  for  Ringing  Swina 

**To  prevent  swine  from  digging  in  the  soil,  the  best  method  is 
to  cut  the  two  tendons  of  their  snouts  with  a  sharp  knife,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  nose.  This  may  be  done  with  little 
pain,  and  no  prejudice  to  the  animal,  when  about  three  months 
old.  The  common  practice  of  restraininff  them  by  rings  fixed 
in  the  snout  is  painful  and  troublesome.  They  must  be  replaced 
as  often  as  they  eite  way,  and  that  happens  so  frequently  that 
rings  afford  but  little  security  against  the  nuisance. 

Either  say  nothing  of  the  aheent,  or  elie  speak  like  a  friend.  t 
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Utility  of  Wasps  and  Bocneta. 

Reaumer  states  that  the  French  botchers  are  glad  to  have 
wasps  about  their  stalls  for  the  purpose  of  driving  awaj  the 
blow-flies.  In  our  own  country,  both  wasps  and  hornets  do 
great  service  in  destroying  vast  numbers  of  tormenting  flies  and 
moths. 

Important  Fact  In  Agricultare. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  of  the  crop  culti- 
vated, it  should  always  be  the  aim  of  the  farmer  to  grow  full 
crops.  Partial  and  sometimes  extensive  failures  will  even  then 
but  too  often  occur ;  but  to  neglect  making  the  best  known  prep- 
arations, or  only  to  prepare  for  half  a  crop.  Is  an  ill-judged 
notion,  and  has  a  direct  tendency  to  unprofltaole  farming. 

▲baorptlon  of  Rain. 

It  18  believed  that  if  soils  were  sufficiently  deep  and  fertile, 
nearlv  or  quite  all  the  water  which  falls  would  be  needed,  and 
but  little  would  run  off  in  streams.  Hence,  streams  are  found 
to  diminish  as  population  and  improvement  advances.  It  has 
been  found  that  fifty-five  or  fifty-six  inches  of  water  fall  annu- 
ally at  Natchez ;  and  if  forty -five  inches  be  taken  as  the  aver- 
age for  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley,  which  is  evidently  within 
bounds^  it  will  give  an  amount  falling  on  the*  whole  valley,  ten 
times  greater  than  the  water  discharged  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river. 

CliAap  Crop  of  Sweet  Potatoes. 

The  Southern  Cultivator  contains  a'  statement  of  Aaron  At- 
kins, who  raised  three  hundred  and  seven  bushels  of  sweet 
potatoes,  excellent  food  for  cows  at  the  South,  on  an  acre  of 
land,  at  a  cost  of  about  ten  dollars,  or  about  three  cents  per 
bushel.  The  potatoes,  cut  three  inches  long,  were  dropped  into 
deep  furrows  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  a  foot  and  a  half 
apart  in  the  furrow .'  They  were  covered  with  a  plough ;  not 
hilled,  nor  hoed,  but  repeatedly  cultivated  with  a  shovel-plough, 
throwing  the  vines,  when  they  became  long,  on  one  side,  for  one 
farrow,  and  on  the  other  side  for  the  next  furrow.  A  small 
plough  was  used  near  the  rows,  and  a  lai^er  one  in  the  mid-- 
die.  They  were  ploughed  up  out  of  the  ground  when  har- 
vested. 

How  to  Catch  Bawks. 

Erect  a  pole  tan  or  twelve  feet  high,  in  a  place  where  there 
will  not  be  anything  else  upon  which  they  light.  Upon  the  top 
of  the  pole  set  a  fox  or  rat-trap,  made  fast  When  the  hawk  is 
taken,  confine  it  to  the  ground  near  the  pole,  and  set  the  trap 
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again.  The  mate  of  the  captured  hawk  will  soon  appear  and  be 
taken  likewise.  So  says  one  who  has  tried  ;  and  it  is  said  that 
one  or  more  Guinea^hens  in  a  flock  of  fowls  will  effectoally  pre- 
vent the  depredations  of  these  destructive  creatures. 

Orala-FleldB  of  the  'West. 

James  Davis,  of  Waverly,  Ross  County,  0.,  cultivates  eighteen 
hundred  acres  exclusively  in  Indian  corn,  and  has  this  winter, 
1850,  a  corn-crib  filled,  which  is  three  miles  long,  ten  feet  high, 
and  six  feet  wide.  We  presume  this  is  one  of  'the  largest  corn- 
fields in  the  world,  owned  by  a  single  individual.  On  the  Great 
Miami  Bottom,  adjoining  Lawrenceburgh,  la.,  about  twenty-five 
miles  below  Cincinnati,  there  is  one  field  seven,  miles  long,  by 
three  miles  broad,  extending,  in  fact,  to  Aurora,  which  has  been 
regularly  planted  down  to  corn  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Al- 
though com  is  one  of  the  most  exhausting  crops,  no  manure  is 
ever  used,  and  the  soil  is  as  fertile  as  ever.  The  Wabash  Val- 
ley is  also  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  its  corn-fields.  We 
should  be  glad  to  see  the  statistics  of  some  of  the  corn-fields  on 
the  Illinois  prairies. 

Directions  for  Raising  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Make  a  bed  of  long  manure,  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  thick, 
surrounding  it  with  a  rough  frame  of  boards.  Put  three  or 
four  inches  of  mould  over  the  manure ;  split  the  potatoes  and 
lay  them  thick  on  the  mould,  and  cover  with  four  inches  of 
mould.  As  soon  as  the  sprouts  begin  to  come  above  the  ground 
draw  them,  laying  one  hatid  on  the  potato  to  keep  it  in  its  place. 
The  sprouts^ust  be  drawn  as  soon  as  they  come  up,  as  \ons  as 
the  planting  reason  remains.  They  are  to  be  set  out  in  hills 
after  a  rain,  two  sprouts  in  a  hill,  or  in  rows  fourteen  inches 
apart.  By  commencing  early,  a  bushel  of  sweet  potatoes  will 
plant  an  acre,  This  plan  is  decidedly  preferable  to  planting  the 
potato  itself.  When  nights  are  cold,  boards  must  be  laid  across 
the  bed.  In  making  the  bed,  the  manure  may  be  omitted  by 
those  who  do  not  like  the  trouble,  but  the  sprouts  will  come 
forward  much  later.  The  bed  in  dry  weather  most  be  freqnent- 
ly  watered. 

Maw  to  Prssenra  Mannre. 

If  you  cannot  use  all  your  manure,  place  it  in  heaps  and  cov- 
er it  with  earth  two  feet  in  thickness,  which  will  inhale  and  re- 
tain most  of  its  enriching  gases  till  wanted.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
better  every  year  to  put  on  your  land  all  the  manure  you  pos- 
sibly  can  scrape  together.  Leave  not  a  particle  in  your  bare* 
yard..   All  you  can  get  from  it  before  another  season  is  clear 
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gain,  for  it.  will  lose  but  little  more  under  ground  with  a  crop 
over  it>  than  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  atmosphere. 

To  Savo  Oats  in  Feeding  HorsM. 

Bruise  or  crush  your  oats  in  a  nnill,  or  otherwise  as  conve- 
nient, and  jour  horse  will  become  fatter  on  half  his  usual  allow- 
ance of  these  oats  than  he  was  before  on  double  the  quantity 
unprepared.  If  you  cannot  bruise  the  oats,  pour  hot  water  on 
them,  and  let  them  soak  for  a  few  hours. 

Bow  to  Make  yoiur  Com  Xrfust. 

Instead  of  feeding  com  in  the  grain  to  your  horses,  have  it 
first  crushed,  cob  and  com  together,  then  fed.  By  this  process, 
you  will  save  fully  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  feed,  besides  giving 
It  in  a  state  to  your  horses  calculated  to  impart  nourishment, 
without  making  an  injurious  demand  upon  the  digestive  powers 
of  the  stomach.  * 

Bow  to  Ftitten  Torkiea. 

Experiments  have  been  successfully  tried  of  shutting  up  in  a 
small  apartment  made  perfectly  dark.  They  were  fattened,  it 
is  said,  in  quarter  the  usual  time.  The  reason  assigned  is,  that 
they  are  thus  kept  still,  and  have  nothing  to  attract  their  atten- 
tion. 

Tha  Straw  Manufacture. 

It  is  said  that  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats  has  some  years 
in  Massachusetts  amounted  to  two  millions  of  dollars,  giving 
employment  to  100,000  persons,  mostly  females.  In  the  coun- 
ty of  Norfolk,  the  profits  of  it  have  averaged  $120'  to  each  fam- 
ily. All  this  was  the  product  of  labor,  and  mostly  of  persons 
not  unfrequently  devoted  to  no  productive  occupation.  With 
such  a  population  there  must  be  thrift  and  plenty.  Let  such 
examples  become  general  in  rural  life,  and  the  effects  will  be 
apparent  to  all  around. 

Buooeasfiil  Gardening. 

The  United  States  Farmer  mentions  the  case  of  a  German 
who  hired,  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  five  acres  of  land 
for  seven  years,  at  an  annual  rent  of  one  hundred  dollars. 
When  he  began  he  had  not  money  enough  to  pay  for  bis  horse 
and  cart ;  and  in  the  seven  years  he  cleared  three  thousand 
dollars  from  his  garden.  With  the  money  he  was  able  to  pur- 
chase a  farm. 

The  Culture  of  Camomile. 

A  few  roots  of  this  plant  should  have  a  place  in  every  garden. 
Not  only  are  its  medical  qualities  highly  valuable,  but  its  pres- 

He  that  doth  a  kbdnsM  to  a  good  man,  doth  a  greater  to  himselt 
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ence  among  vegetables  is  soppoaed  to  be  an  JBgis  of  protec- 
tion against  many  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject  It  should 
be  translated  into  warm  and  rich  soil,  early  in  the  spring,  and 
be  assisted,  during  its  early  development,  by  copious  manuring 
and  frequent  pressure.  When  plants,  late  in  the  season,  exhibit 
symptoms  of  decay  and  general  debility,  the  planting  of  a  small 
root  of  camomile  in  their  vicinage  is  frequently  the  most  speedy 
and  efficacious  remedy  that  can  be  applied.  The  odor  or  aro- 
ma diffused  by  this  plant,  is  also  known  to  be  highly  repellent 
to  many  kinds  of  aligerous  insects,  and  its  presence  among  those 
species  of  plants  and  vegetables  infested  by  such  enemies  will 
protect  them  more  effectually  than  almost  any  other  agent 
known^  and  at  comparatively  small  expense. 

Growth  and  Use  of  MualttooaML 

The  mushroom  haa  afforded  a  wide  field  of  speculation  for 
botanists  and  naturalists,  who  have  disputed  of  its  perfect  char- 
acter or  otherwise,  the  peculiar  method  of  its  propagation  and 
growth,  and  its  close  assimilation  in  taate  to  animal  matter. 
The  growth  and  formation  of  this  humble  plant  are  the  most  re- 
markable of  any  in  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom.  They  can  be 
grown  in  cellars,  sheds,  stables,  or  any  such  building  where  they 
will  be  protected.  Where  it  is  inlended  to  cultivate  them  per- 
manently, a  covered  shed  will  be  found  the  most  convenient 
place  to  perform  the  necessary  work. 

Mushrooms  are  extensively  used  for  making  catsup  (esteemed 
as  a  pickle),  and  by  some  they  are  considered  very  delicious 
when  stewed  with  rich  gravies.  They  are  extensively  cultivated 
in  Europe,  particularly  m  Britain,  where  they  are  grown  all  the 
year  round.  In  our  own  country  they  have  attracted  consider- 
able attention,  and  whole  baskets-full  have  been  "  showed  up*' 
before  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  in  its  Winter  and 
Spring  exhibitions. 

The  genuine  mushroom  is  found  in  autumn,  in  rich  old  pas- 
tures— It  has  a  small,  round,  brownish-white  head,  of  a  delicate 
pink  color  underneath ;  the  stem  is  generally  from  two  to  three 
raches  high.  There  are  frequent  accounts  of  deaths  caused  by 
this  vegetable,  attributable  either  to  excess  in  eating  or  to  a  want 
of  care  in  selecting  the  pure  article,  tMok  grow  iiwariaUy  in 
(jpmJUld»,  Such  as  are  overtopped  by  trees  or  growing  in  the 
diade,  must  be  avoided ;  also  those  that  grow  rapidly  five  or  six 
inches  high,  bladder-like,  or  have  a  briffht-red,  finely-wrought 
network  underneath,  and  of  a  disagreeable  scent — ^those  possess- 
ing iueh  characters  are  bad^  and  evm  pri»oMiu$, 

MUk  as  an  Axtlole  of  Diet 

It  is  common  to  regard  milk  aa  little  else  than  mere  drink.] 
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But  this  is  an  error.  Milk  is  really  an  article  of  solid  food,  be- 
ing coagulated  soon  after  reaching  the  stomach.  New  milk  con- 
tains 18  per  cent,  of  digestible  solids,  and  skimmed  milk  10  per 
cent. ;  that  is,  the  former  fully  one-half,  and  the  latter  above  a 
third,  of  the  nutriment  contained  in  the  lean  part  of  beef  and 
mutton. 

An  Bzpenaive  Lawsuit. 

A  few  years  a^o  a  difficulty  arose  between  two  farmers  of  Ly- 
coming County,  m  Pennsylvania,  concerning  a  balance  of  twenty- 
five  dollars,  due  from  one  to  the  other,  m  the  purchase  of  a 
horse.  On  some  account  or  other  the  purchaser  of  the  horse 
refused  to  pay  this  sum.  Hence  a  suit  was  commenced  for  it. 
It  was  kept  a  long  time  in  court,  because  the  jury  were  unable 
to  agree.  At  last,  howeyer,  a  verdict  was  rendered  for  the  sum 
demanded,  with  interest,  amounting  to  t28  08  ;  but  the  cost  to 
the  parlies  amounted  to  between  eight  and  ten  hundred  dollars, 
which  would  have  been  saved,  provided  our  advice  for  avoiding 
litigation  hiEtd  been  followed. 

Wondon  of  Chemistry. 

Aquafortis  and  the  air  we  breathe  are  made  of  the  satee  ma- 
terials. Linen  and  sugar,  and  spirits  of  wine,  are  so  much  alike 
in  their  chemical  compositions,  that  an  old  shirt  can  be  converted 
into  its  own  weight  in  sugar,  and  the  sugar  into  spirits  of  wine. 
Wine  is  made  of  two  substances — one  of  which  is  the  cause  of 
almost  all  combinations  of  burning,  and  the  other  will  bum  with 
more  rapidity  than  anything  in  nature.  The  famous  Peruvian 
bark,  so  much  used  to  strengthen  stomachs,  and  the  poisonous 
principles  of  opium,  are  formed  of  the  same  materials. 

Pzofita  of  Mowing  laand. 

'Mr,  Jefferson  Cutter,  of  West  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a  few  years 
since,  sold  the  gpuss  standing  on  one  and  a  half  acre  of  land  for 
the  sum  of  seventy  dollars — a  net  income  of  more  than  $46  per 
acre — when  hay  was  no  higher  than  the  averaee  .price  for  the 
thirty  years  previous.  This  forty-six  dollars  will  pay  the  inter- 
est of  $750.  The  Massachusetts  Ploughman  truly  says,  there 
are  thousands  of  acres  now  lying  unproductive,  that  might  be 
made  to  yield  at  least  half  as  much. 

Mildew  on  OooaebenlM. 

The  Farmer's  Gazette  states  that  the  mildew  is  prevented  by 
sprinkling  line  salt  around  the  bushes ;  or,  where  it  can  be  had, 
by  placing  seaweed  around  them.  Watering  with  soap-suds, 
before  the  fruit  forms,  and  using  compost  for  manure,  is  also 
good. 
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8teg«  for  Cnttbag  Qtaam. 

A  writer  on  the  scientific  principles  involved  in  the  proceee  of 
^     hay-making  lays  down  the  following  rides: — I.  Grass  must  be 
S     fully  develop^  before  it  is  mown ;  if  not,  it  will  be  found  in  its   4 
early  stages  to  contain  so  much  water  as  to  be  reduced,  on  dry- 
ing, into  so  small  a  compass,  that  it  will  in  quantity  nrach  dis- 
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appoint  the  haymaker.     2.  It  must  not  be  permitted  to  stand    § 


until  its  seeds  are  formed,  much  less  ripe.  All  plants,  in  arriving 
at  maturity,  have  their  stai-ch,  and  sugar,  and  gum,  in  large 
quantities,  converted  into  woody  fibre-— a  wise  provision  oi  Prov- 
idence for  enabling  the  stem  to  bear  the  matured  seeds ;  and  as 
g  sugar,  gum,  and  starch,  are  nutritive  elements,  it  is  desirable 
that  these  should  be  preserved,  and  hence  the  point  for  success- 
ful grass-cutting  is  that  between  the  full  development  of  the 
plant  and  before  the  formation  of  their  seeds ;  in  other  words, 
when  they  are  in  flower. 

.  The  proper  drying  and  storing  of  hay  should  be  strictly  at- 
tended to.  If  it  is  put  up  with  too  much  moisture  in  it,  the  fer- 
mentation is  so  violent  that  the  hay  is  greatly  injured  in  quality, 
and  may  be  more  or  less  consumed.  But  hay  may  be  made  too 
dry ;  for  though  a  violent  fermentation  is  to  be  avoided,  a  slight 
one  is  considered  necessary  to  the  full  development  of  the  best 
qualities  of  the  grass ;  as  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  vinous 
fermentation  of  the  saccharine,  matter  of  the  hay  which  renders 
it  palatable  to  animals. 

Bow  to  Multiply  Fmit-Treea. 

All  kinds  of  fruit-trees  put  out  a  great  many  young  sprouts 
from  Kmbs  and  roots,  called  suckers.  Take  these,  says  the 
Maine  Farmer,  cut  the  butt  end  into  a  wedge,  take  the  root  of 
any  other  wood  of  the  same  size,  split  it,  and  run  the  sucker  into 
that  split,  and  they  will  unite,  and  the  root  will  support  the 
shoot  till  new  roots  can  put  out  Let  it  stand  till  it  shall  attain 
the  size  desired,  then  transplant  it. 

•  Ghx>wth  of  Cabbage. 

The  Maine  Farmer  recommends  drawing  togrether  with  straws 
*8  or  string  the  leaves  of  cabbages  that  do  not  head,  and  putting 
S  them  into  the  ground,  roots  up — then  raising  the  soil  over  the 
W  roots.  In  the  spring  they  will  be  solid  heads.  We  have 
adopted  the  suggestion  with  the  best  results. 

H  Lice  on  Cattle. 

w         It  is  easy  to  destroy  lice  on  cattle  by  sifting  into  the  hair  of 
^     the  animal  sand  or  fine  dirt.     Mr.  Hardy,  of  Waltham,  Mass., 

one  of  the  most  observing  and  successful  farmers,  says,  cattle  I 

«— . , — ! 

He  begins  to  grow  bad  who  takes  himaelf  to  be  a  good  man. 
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that  lie  on  the  dirt  will  never  be  lousy — ^that  those  which  lie  on 
plank  floors  are  apt  to  breed  vermin. 

Rom  and  Biead. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  sum  annuallj  expended  for  bread 
by  the  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  anoounts  to 
twenty -five  millions  sterling  ;  while  the  money  expended  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  strong  drink  amounts  to  fifty  millions  annu- 
ally. The  consumption  of  gin  alone,  in  these  countries,  amounts 
to  more  than  twelve  millions  sterling  every  year. 

Flavor  of  Tomips  In  Butter. 

In  conversing  with  a  Scotch  farmer,  says  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Farmer,  upon  this  subject,  he  stated  that  a  small  quantity 
of  saltpetre  put  in  the  cream  just  before  churning,  would  entire- 
ly prevent  the  taste  of  the  turnip.  This  methc^,  he  said,  was 
practiced  almost  universally  in  Scotland,  where  turnips  are  raised 
in  great  quantities.  The  suggestion  has  been  adopted  by  others 
with  entire  success,  so  that  the  butter  is  entirely  free  from  the 
flavor  of  the  turnip,  when  the  cows  were  eating  each  half  a 
bushel  of  turnips  per  day. 

The  Fruits  of  Utigation. 

The  Poughkei'psie  Eagle  gives  a  few  instances  in  which  the 
blessings  of  litigation  had  been  fully  developed.  One  of  the 
cases  was  decided  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  $200,  in  which  the 
matter  in  dispute  was  twenty-five  cents.  A  verdict  of  $400  was 
given  in  another  case  in  the  same  court,  because  on^  man  ac- 
cused another  of  stealing  a  peck  of  potatoes.  Another  has  been 
in  court  four  years,  which  is  based  upon  a  question  Whether  or 
not  a  man  took  a  large  file,  worth  four  shillings,  when  he  paid 
for  a  small  one  worth  no  more  than  two ! 

Pulverized  Charcoal  for  Manure. 

In  many  places  it  would  doubtless  well  pay  if  farmers  would 
devote  portions  of  their  snpei-fluous  forests  to  charcoal  for  ma- 
nure, grinding  it  in  a  boiie  or  bark-mill.  It  absorbs  ammonia 
from  the  air  and  the  muck  heap,  and  gives  it  out  to  plants.  It 
should  always  be  mixed  with  stable  and  liquid  manure.  It 
helps  amaadngly  the  shooting  of  transplanted  trees  and  shrubs. 
It  gives  unexampled  vigor  to  wheat  and  com. 

Regular  Bzerciae. 

Exercise  gives  strength  to  every  fibre,  and  energy  to  all  the 
vital  powers.  But  exercise,  like  most  practices  and  habits,  may 
be  carried  to  excess.  Extreme  toil  not  only  shortens  life,  but 
brings  less  to  pass  than  steady  but  moderate  labor.     It  is  not, 
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therefore,  often  adTbable  for  farmerB  to  undertake  to  perfonn  ? 
what  are  called  "  great  days'  work  ;"  for  one  day  of  ovcr-excr-  |. 
tion  may  cause  weeks  of  debility,  if  not  months  of  sickness.  ^ 

8«t  the  Time  and  Keep  it  1 

Keep  it  punctually ;  don't  vary  a  hair's  breadth.  When  you 
say  Monday,  mean  Monday.  When  you  say  Tuesday  or  Wed- 
nesday, mean  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  When  you  say  six 
o'clock*  mean  six  o'clock.  When  you  say  twelve,  mean  twelve  ; 
not  twelve  and  a  half,  but  twelve.  Time  is  precious,  infinitely 
precious ;  gold  cannot  purchase  it.  Better  rob  your  neighbor 
of  gold  or  precious  gems,  than  rob  him  of  a  moment.  Set  the 
time  and  keep  it. 

How  to  Destroy  CatexpiUais  on  Traea. 

Take  a  chafing-dish  with  lighted  charcoal,  and,  after  throwing 
some  pinches  of  brimstone  in  powder  on  the  coals,  hold  it  under 
the  branches  that  are  loaded  with  caterpillars.  The  vapor  of 
the  sulphur,  which  is  mortal  to  •these  insects,  will  not  only  kill 
all  tliHt  are  on  the  tree,  but  it  will  also  prevent  it  from  bemg 
infested  with  them  afterward.     A  pound  of  sulphur  will  clear  a 

freat  extent  of  ground.     Torches  are  apt  to  injure  the  trees, 
iring  sand  into  the  nests  with  a  gui|  is  a  long  process,  and  not 
sure. 

CnltiTata  Pie  Plants. 

This  plant  has  recently  become  an  object  of  culture  in  our 
g^ardens^  If  more  known,  it  would  be  more  cultivated  ;  for  it  is 
easily  produced  ;  has  a  very  fine  flavor ;  and,  what  is  most  to 
be  thought  of,  may  be  had  in  the  month  of  June,  when  apples 
and  other  ingredients  for  pies  are  scarce.  It  is  sometimes  cJled 
tart  rhubarb. 

Apples  Un  Stook. 

In  this  head  a  practical  farmer  in  the  Boston  Cultivator  says. 
In  1843  I  butchered  a  hog  sixteen  months  old,  which  weighed 
five  hundred  pounds.  For  some  weeks  before  bringing  him  to 
the  tub,  he  eat  nothing  but  boiled  apples.  Com  meal  was 
offered  him,  but  refused ;  the  pork  was  of  the  best  quality,  and 
though  the  moon  was  not  consulted  in  killing  him,  the  **  meat 
ne'er  shrunk  a  bit  i'  the  pot." 

Raising  of  Calves. 

The  best  method  of  raising  calves,  we  think,  is  to  do  so  by 
hand.  If  taken  from  the  cow  as  soon  as  dropped,  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  teaching  it  to  eat.  Loblolly,  made  of  half  a  pint 
of  com  meal,  and  a  pint  of  new  milk,  given  it  about  thrice  a  day. 
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It  is  a  proverb,  that  a  fool  never  thinks  higher  than  the  top  of  his  house. 
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will  be  sufficient  to  keep  iC  It  is  tbe  easiest  thing  imaginable 
to  teach  the  ca!f  to  suck  up  its  food  :  by  simply  pressing  down 
its  head  into  the  pan  contaming  the  mixture  with  one  hand,  and 
inserting  the  fore- finger  of  the  other  into  its  mouth,  it  will  instinc- 
tiyely  suck  up  its  beverage.  If  it  be  desirable  to  husband  your 
mOk,  you  may  begin  to  decrease  the  quantity  which  you  add  to 
your  loblolly  when  the  calf  is  about  three  weeks  old,  putting  in 
less  milk  each  day,  until  the  calf  imperceptibly  forgets  its  taste 
altogether.  When  the  calf  is  six  weeks  old  you  may  turn  it  out 
in  a  lot  of  grass ;  but,  if  you  desire  to  push  its  growth,  continue 
its  loblolly  twice  a  day ;  by  doing  so  you  will  increase  its  size 
fully  one-third. 

Saltpetre  Polsonoua  to  Pigs. 

It  ts  well  known  that  saltpetre  has  the  valuable  property  of 
remoTing  the  taint  of  turnip  taste  from  butter ;  and  a  small 
quantity  put  into  the  churn  with  the  cream  renders  the  butter 
sweet  and  pleasanL  In  one  case,  the  butter  from  one  cow  was 
made  twice  a  week ;  and  to  this  quantity  about  a  teaspoonful 
of  saltpetre  was  added,  and  the  bottermilk  given  to  the  pigs. 
It  was  observed  that  the  pigs  (about  two  months  old),  after 
drinking  the  buttermHk,  were  very  unc(»iifortabie,  and  as  little 
notice  was  taken  ct  the  affair,  they  e^ot  over  it  as  best  they 
might.  However,  it  was  not  so  on  the  next  day  of  churning ; 
for  both  pigs  were  taken  violently  ill,  vomiting  Mid  purging ; 
and  when  all  hope  of  saving  their  Hvee  was  gone,  they  were  nut 
out  of  pain  by  killing. 

Treatment  of  Frnit-Treea  disposed  to  Canker. 

Around  all  those  trees  which  are  manageable  for  size,  and 
free  from  disease,  a  trench  is  taken  out  at  such  distance  from 
the  stem  as  may  be  judged  bv  the  branches  sufficient  to  the 
preserving  all  the  radicals,  so  aeep  as  to  get  them  undermined, 
and  the  soil  carefully  separated  from  the  fibres,  and  thereby  of 
no  avail  to  the  tree.  The  pit  being  again  prepared,  and  made 
up  to  within  nine  or  ten  inches  from  the  surface,  fill  with  a  layer 
of  well-decomposed  dung,  mixed  with  the  soil  of  the  border,  and 
next  a  layer  of  leaf  soil,  upon  which  the  roots  should  be  laid 
out  as  in  training  the  shoots  upon  a  wall ;  this  being  done,  cover 
with  another  layer  of  rotten  leaves,  and  above  another  layer  of 
rotten  dung,  then  water  well,  so  as  to  fix  the  soil  round  the 
roots ;  when  settled,  finish  with  the  soil  from  the  border ;  a 
mulching  of  straw  or  dung  in  frosty  weather  will  be  requisite, 
till  the  roots  again  take  with  the  soil.  The  process  of  trans- 
planting should  be  repeated  as  the  appearance  of  the  tree 
would  justify. 
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▼alue  of  Cdm-Cote. 

A  writer  in  the  AmericaD  Agricaltarist  having  read  an  arti- 
cle in  8ome  paper  recommending  eom-coh»,  ground  or  nngroand, 
aa  an  excellent  and  yaloable  feed  for  Btock,  undertook  to  test 
the  truth  of  the  statement  for  himself.  He  had  a  large  quantity 
on  hand,  and  after  providing  himself  with  the  proper  vessel,  (a 
half-hogshead  tub,)  he  filled  it  with  cobs,  and  then  added  a  so- 
lution of  salt  in  water.  In  this  steep  the  cobs  were  sufiered  to 
remam,  till  they  had  imbibed  a  sufficiency  of  the  fluid  to  make 
them  soft.  In  this  condition  they  were  then  fed  out  to  tbe 
stock,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  peck  to  a  full-grown  cow  or  ox, 
in  the  morning,  and  the  same  at  ni^ht.  He  remarked  that  all 
his  animals  were  extremely  fond  of  the  cobs ;  that  they  cod- 
sumed  a  much  less  quantity  of  hay  and  grain  than  before  he 
commenced  giving  them  this  feed  ;  neither  did  they  require  salt 
in  its  natural  state.  He  has  also  ground  several  bushels  of  cobs, 
and  finds  the  meal  an  exoeUent  article  for  making  mush. 

I  have  used,  says  he,  com  and  cob  meal,  ground  fine,  with 
and  without  oats,  for  horses,  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years, 
and  I  think  it  an  excellent  feed.  It  keeps  a  horse  loose  m  bis 
bowels,  his  hair  lies  smooth,  and  it  makes  a  great  improvement 
in  his  looks.  I  also  use  the  meal  with  wheat  or  oat  cha£f,  to 
feed  horses.  When  I  first  came  to  live  in  the  neighborhood,  I 
was  ridiculed  by  the  neighbors,  who  said  my  horses  would  all 
die  before  spring ;  but  when  spring  came,  they  were  fatter  and 
in  far  better  condition  than  theu^.  I  found  that  they  took  my 
advice  after  thb,  and  fed  the  same  aa  myself,  making  a  great 
saving  in  feed. 

Wedge  and  Beetle. 

Farmers  have  said  that  the  inclined  surfaces  of  the  wedge 
should  be  concave ;  as  it  is  less  liable  to  bounce  in  frosty  timber 
than  one  with  plain  surfaces ;  and,  that  a  ring  beetle,  with  the 
end  less  than  five  inches  in  diameter,  is  better  than  one  of  a 
larger  size. 

Recipe  for  Fattening  Hena. 

The  following  is  from  the  Mune  Farmer:  Shut  up  your 
hens  where  there  is  no  gravel.  Keep  com  by  them  all  the. 
time,  and  also  give  them  dough  once  a  day.  For  drink  give 
them  skim  milk.  With  this  feed  they  will  fatten  in  ten  dap. 
If  kept  over  ten  days  they  should  have  some  gravel,  or  they  will 
fall  away. 

The  Culture  of  Qulnoea. 

The  cultivation  of  quince-trees  may  be  greatly  extended,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Western  States.     The  fruit  commands  a  high , 


Look  not  moomfally  into  the  past ;  we  cannot  faring  it  back  or  make  it  better. 
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price;  and  the  trees  require'^ but  little  space.  In  a  ten-acre  lot 
nearly  three  hundred  might  be  set  around  the  fence  without  in> 
terfering  materially  with  the  crops. 

How  to  Propa^ta  Qulnoa-Trees. 

These  should  be  pruned  but  little ;  should  be  watered  with 
strong  soap-suds ;  have  ashes  placed  about  them  three  times  in 
the  course  of  tlie  season.  Those  branches  which  grow  near  the 
ground  may  be  laid  down  and  covered  with  earth  five  or  six 
inches  deep,  leaving  six  inches  or  a  foot,  or  more,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  limb.  Thus  new  trees  can  be  obtained,  to  be 
taken  up,  and  transplanted  the  following  spring. 

To  Prevent  Dogs  from  Sucking  Eggs. 

Take  of  emetic  tartar,  from  four  to  eight  gp-ains,  according  to  the 
age  and  strength  of  the  dog ;  break  the>end  of  an  egg,  and  put 
in  the  tartar  and  mix  it.  If  the  dog  is  disposed  to  suck  eggs 
he  will  readily  eat  it ;  confine  him  from  water ;  the  next  day 
'  repeat  the  dose,  which  continue  to  do  on  each  returning  day 
until  he  refuses  it,  which  wilt  probably  be  the  third  or  fourth 
day.  It  need  not  be  apprehended  that  he  will  attempt  to  suck 
eggs  afterward. 

Trees  Selected  fin:  Sbade. 

Forest  trees  selected  for  shade  should  be  of  kinds  not  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  worms  and  insects.  The  rock  or  susar  ma- 
ple is  always  remarkably  free  from  worms,  and  it  makes  the 
most  dense  and  beautiful  shade  of  all  our  deciduous  trees.  This 
is  becoming  a  very  popular  tree,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  exten- 
sively propagated.  There  is  no  more  risk  in  transplanting,  this 
than  the  elm,  and  the  limbs  are  not  liable  to  be  broken  by  the 
winds  and  snow. 

Soil  for  Toang  Trees. 

We  believe  it  is  generally  admitted  that  transplanted  trees 
succeed  best  when  their  earlj^growth  has  been  in  soil  similar  to 
that  for  which  they  are  destined  to  be  placed  permanentlr.  If 
raised  in  such  a  soil,  and  transplanted  to  that  which  is  thin  and 
poor,  they  seem  to  receive  a  shock  from  which  w^th  difficulty 
they  recover.  As  a  gentleman  once  remarked,  it  is  like  feeding 
a  calf  with  all  the  milk  he  will  take  till  he  is  six  months  old, 
and  then  suddenly  turning  him  off  to  live  on  a  short  pasture. 

Besring  of  Apple-Trees. 

A  horticulturist  in  Bohemia  has  a  beautiful  plantation  of  the 
best  sort  of  apple-trees,  which  have  neither  sprung  from  seeds 
nor  gprafting.     His  plan  is  to  take  shoots  from  the  choicest  sorts. 


With  a  manly  heart  let  us  press  to  the  future,  as  though  it  were  our  own. 
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insert  them  in  a  potato,  and  plunge  them  into  the  ground,  leav- 
ing but  an  inch  or  two  of  the  shoot  above  the  surface.    The' 
potato  nourishes  the  shoot  whilst  it  pushes  out  roots,  and  the 
shoot  gradually  springs  up  and  beconoes  a  beautiful  tree,  bear- 
ing the  best  of  fruit,  without  requiring  to  be  grafted. 

Orafting  of  Troaa. 

Scions  for  grafting  should  be  cut  before  the  buds  b^n  to 
swell,  as  they  will  not  only  keep  longer,  but  they  will  succeed 
better,  than  those  cut  later.  When  cut  in  fall,  or  early  in  winter, 
they  will  keep  in  good  condition  later  than  those  cut  in  March. 
This  shows  the  importance  of  cutting  before  vegetaUoa  com- 
mences. If  scions  are  cut  after  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  it  is 
better  to  set  them  immediately,  as  they  will  be  checked  by  de- 
lay, which  has  an  unfavorable  effect. 

To  preserve  scions,  prepare  a  tight  chest  or  box,  moisten  the 
inside,  and  place  in  the  bottom  either  moist  sawdust,  moss,  loam, 
or  sand,  or  a  moist  cloth,  or  mat,  to  hold  moisture,  and  keep 
the  scions  cool.  Lay  in  the  scions, — the  more  the  better,  as 
they  preserve  each  other  by  their  freshness  or  moisture.  Cov- 
er them  with  a  moist  cloth  or  mat,  and  renew  the  moisture  oc- 
casionally, as  warm  weather  comes  on.  Place  the  box  in  a  cool 
part  of  the  cellar ;  if  in  a  damp,  dark  part,  the  better.  It  is 
much  better  to  surround  the  scions  with  moisture  than  to  apply 
water  directly  to  them.  Some  persona  destroy  scions  by  too 
much  care  in  keeping  them  wet.  When  set  on  quite  moist,  or 
rather  wet  earth,  they  absorb  moisture  to  their  injury. 

Scions  may  be  set,  in  this  climate,  from  the  latter  part  of 
March  to  the  last  of  June.  Those  set  in  June  will  make  a 
smaller  growth.  April  and  May  are  very  favorable  months  for 
this  operation,  and  the  greater  part  of  grafting  is  done  in  April, 
or  the  latter  part  of  April  and  early  in  May.  Stone  fruit  should 
be  grafted  rather  early,  as  the  scions  do  not  keep  so  well  as 
other  kinds,  and  the  scions  will  not  take  so  well  after  vegeta- 
tion commences  and  the  bark  peels. 

Grafting  composition  is  now  generally  used  instead  of  clay, 
as  was  formerly  the  practice.  This  composition  is  made  with 
one  part  of  beef  tallow,  two  parts  of  bee's- wax,  and  four  parts  of 
rosin,  melted  together,  and  then  turned  into  cold  water,  and 
pulled  and  worked  thoroughly,  like  shoemakers'  wax.  The  ar- 
ticles should  be  pure  and  of  the  best  quality. 

Sometimes  mutton  tallow  or  lard  is  mixed  with  beef  tallow, 
meal  with  bee's- wax,  or  the  wax  may  be  dirty  and  poor;  and 
the  greater  part  of  rosin  sold  in  the  interior  is  dark-colored  and 
infenor.  Good  rosin  is  of  a  light  color,  and  almost  transparent ; 
and  when  the  very  best  is  used,  the  composition  will  b^r  fi^t; 
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parts.  Grafting  composition  is  generally  for  sale  at  agricultu- 
ral stores,  and  some  may  find  it  moi-e  convenient  to  purchase  it 
than  to  make  it. 

Traiuiplantijig  Large  Trees. 

We  find  in  the  Utica  Gazette,  facts  showing  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  select  small  trees  for  transplanting  in  order  to  in- 
sure their  growth.  Larse  trees  may  he  as  successfully  planted 
as  BipaU  ones.  The  mode  and  result  of  an  experiuient  made  hy 
Messrs.  Pomeroy  and  Dutton,  of  Utica,  are  thus  given :  Those 
gentlemeQ  transplanted  trees,  comprising  maples,  elm,  beech, 
&e,t  some  thirty  feet  in  height,  which  were  transplanted  with- 
out being  shorn  of  any  of  their  branches.  The  process  of  re* 
moval  was  as  follows :  In  the  fall,  before  the  frost,  a  trench  was 
dug  around  the  trees  selected,  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  tn  diame- 
ter, and  the  roots  severed.  In  the  winter  when  the  ground  had 
become  solid  from  freezmg,  the  trees  ^were  pulled  out  by  the  aid 
of  oxen  and  levers,  with  the  mass  of  earth  firmly  attached  to 
the  roots.  They  were  then  transported  erect  on  a  strong  sled, 
built  for  the  purpose,  and  set  out. 

These  trees  grew  in  open  land,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
city.  They  put  on  their  foliage  last  spring  as  if  wholly  uncon- 
scious that  they  were  tioi  still  in  their  native  soil,  and  the  en* 
terprising  grentiemen  who  undertook  this  unusual  course  are  re- 
warded with  shade  trees  which  by  the  old  practice  it  woWl' 
have  required  twenty  years  to  produce.' 

Pmning  Vines  and  ^eesl 

Summer  pruning  is  sometimes  necessary  in  order  to  give  form 
and  proper  direction  to  nursery  trees,  and  standard  trees  may 
need  thmning  in  order  to  expose  the  fruit  to  light  and  air. 
Grape-vines  may  need  thinning,  owing  to  a  want  of  sufficient 
pruning  in  the  spring  or  last  fall.  But  in  pruning  trees  thor- 
oughly, particularly  if  larc^e  limbs  are  to  be  cut  off,  it  is  best 
to  de^r  the  business  till  the  last  of  July,  August,  or  the  former 
part  of  September. 

Late  in  summer  and  early  in  autumn,  the  bark  does  not  peel 
as  it  does  early  in  the  summer,  when  it  often  starts  from  the 
tree  which  is  injured  by  going  into  trees  and  stepping  on  limbs 
with  hard  shoes.  The  sap  will  oose  out  of  some  trees  early  in 
summer,  ^hich  not  only  injures  them  generally,  but  it  often 
causes  the  wounded  ptfrt  to  decay. 

But  in  late  pruning,  the  wood,  when  the  branch  is  cut  off,  be- 
comes sound  and  well  seasoned ;  and  though  it  may  not  heal 
over  so  readilv  as  when  cut  early  in  summer  or  spring,  it  re- 
mains in  a  hefuthy  state.    This  is  the  main  consideration.    What 
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would  it  avail  a  sargcon  to  heal  a  wound  at  the  surface  while  it 
was  festerioff  at  the  bottom  ?  Late  in  summer  and  early  in  fall 
is  not  only  t£e  most  favorable  season  for  the  benefit  of  the  trees, 
but  it  is  a  convenient  and  pleasant  season  for  the  operation. 

Cleaning  the  Bark  of  TuAt-Tntm, 
This  operation  should  be  performed  in  early  spring  as  well  as 
in  midsummer.  The  rough,  loose  parts  of  the  bark  should  be 
scraped  off,  as  well  as  moss,  and  other  parasites.  The  bark 
should  then  be  covered  with  the  following  mixture,  as  high  as 
the  operator  can  reach,  with  an  ordinary  long-handled  white- 
wash brush : — 5  pounds  whale  oil  soap,  I  pound  §ne  salt,  1 
pound  fine  sand,  2  pounds  potash,  2  ounces  nitrate  of  soda,  dis- 
solved or  mixed  with  water  to  the  eonsbtency  of  cream,  and 
thoroughly  rubbed  upon  the  bark. 

Watering  Hawlj-Ziaiuiplanted  TreeSb 

In  Terr  dry  seasons,  like  the  present — or  as  it  was  a  few  weeks 
ago— 4t  IS  often  important  to  water  newly-transplanted  trees ; 
but  the  common  mode  is  very  objectionable.  When  the  water 
is  poured  on  the  surface,  the  soil  is  apt  to  crack,  and  let  the 
moisture  below  escape  through  the  openings,  so  that  its  utility 
may  often  be  very  doubtful.  Latterly  I  have  applied  the  water 
differently.  Dig  a  hole  near  the  tree  so  as  not  to  disturb  its 
roots,  and  pour  in  a  pailful.  Then  draw  in  the  loose  earth  till 
the  hole  is  filled,  and  covered  up  completely,  so  that  nothing 
wet  is  visible ;  and  no  cracks  will  ever  appear.  A  tree  treated 
in  this  manner  will  not  need  watering  again  for  a  week. 

OIBoa  of  Leavaa  XUnBtxatod. 

During  the  last  hot»  dry  weather,  the  leaves  of  one  rose-bush 
dried  up,  and  I  was  apprehensive  I  should  lose  the  plant — the 
only  one  of  the  kind  I  had.  The  thought  struck  me  that  each 
leaf  was  pumping  out  the  moisture,  and  therefore  I  cat  off  every 
one.  The  result  was,  the  twigs  ceased  to  wither,  and  the  buds 
are  now  swelling  for  a  new  start.  Over  deep,  loose  subsoils, 
such  disasters  may  rarely  occur.  Fearing  it  might  not  live, 
however^  I  took  the  additional  precaution  to  set  buds  from  it 

Bnte  on  Planting  Frnit-TlPeea. 

Be  careful,  in  planting,  to  give  the  trees  a  fair  chance  for  life 
and  health,  by  digging  the  holes  in  which  they  are  set  wide  and 
deep,  so  that  they  may  be  surrounded  bv  loose  earth,  that  can 
be  easily  penetrated  by  the  tender  fibres  olf  the  roots  which  are 
to-  convey  nourishment  for  their  sustenance  and  growth.  A  tree 
properly  planted  will  grow  as  much  in  %.y%  years  as  one  care- 
essly  and  badly  set  will  in  ten  years ;  and  often  the  chance  of 
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survivorship  is  dependent  on  slight  circumstances.  An  excel- 
lent plan  for  preventing  young  fruit-trees  from  becoming  hide- 
bound and  mossy,  and  for  promoting  their  health  and  growth,  is 
to  take  a  bucket  of  soft  soap,  and  to  apply  it  with  a  brush  to 
the  stem  or  trunk,  from  top  to  bottom ;  this  cleanses  the  bark, 
and  destroys  the  worms  or  the  eggs  of  insects ;  and  the  soap, 
becoming  dissolved  by  rains,  descends  to  the  roots,  and  causes 
the  tree  to  grow  vigorously. 

A  Remedy  for  the  Peaoh  Vlom, 

A  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Post  says — A 
mixture  of  one  ounce  of  saltpetre  and  seven  ounces  of  salt,  ap- 
plied to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  contact  and  around  the 
trunk  of  a  peach-tree,  seven  years  old  and  upward,  will  destroy 
the  worm,  prevent  the  yellows,  and  add  much  to  the  product 
and  quaKty  of  .the  fruit.  He  also  sows  the  orchard  with  the 
same  mixture,  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  to  the  acre* 

Direction  for  Peaoh-Trees. 

The  health  and  vigor  of  peach-trees  may  be  promoted  by  the 
following  simple  process : — Place  about  the  Crunk  of  each  half  a 
bushel — no  matter  if  more — of  good  marl.  It  will  sometimes 
save  the  tree  from  the  attack  of  worms,  and  will  invariably  in- 
crease its  growth,  and  improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
fruit. 

Good  Bffeota  of  Plaster  on  nnitpTreee. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Watertown  Herald,  that  a  Mr.  Mussey  freely 
sprinkled  plaster  on  an  apple-tree  while  in  blossom.  This  he 
did  by  climbing  among  the  branches.  Tlie  consequence  was, 
that  he  obtained  twenty  bushels  in  the  fall,  although  it  had 
never  before  produced  over  two  bushels  in  one  year. 

To  Improve  Pear-Treea  and  tbeir  Fruit. 

When  pear-trees  are  planted  in  a  clay  soil,  mix  sand  and  lime 
together  at  the  rate  of  one  of  the  former  and  two  of  the  latter, 
and  apply  a  bushel  or  more  to  each  tree.  Sea  sand,  found 
mixed  with  shell-fish,  is  admirable  for  this  purpose,  and  it  may 
be  presumed  that  shell  marl  would  be  equally  good. 

"When  are  Peach-Trees  to  be  Pruned  ? 

The  most  suitable  time  for  pruning  (he  peach,  as  well  as  roost 
other  kinds  of  stone  fruit,  is  in  autumn,  just  aa  the  leaves  begin 
to  fall,  when  the  sap  is  in  a  downward  motion.  At  this  period, 
a  more  perfect  cicatrization  takes  place,  than  when  the  trees  are 
pruned  m  winter  or  spring. 

On  Planting  Walnnt-Treee. 

All  know  tlie  value  of  timber  as  well  aa  the  nuts  from  these 
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trees.  An  English  writer  sajs  ten  dollars  will  plant  an  acre. 
He  calculates  one  hundred  and  sixty  trees  to  the  acre.  These 
trees,  when  grown  to  full  siae,  will  be  worth  from  two  to 
five  dollars  each.  If  they  do  not  become  thus  valuable  to  the 
person  who  plants  them,  they  will  prove  a  better  investment  to 
his  children  than  bank  slock,  especially  if  he  have  a  plenty  of 
land.  The  nuts  may  be  sown  m  nurseiy  beds,  and  when  of 
suitable  sise,  be  transplanted  like  other  trees. 

Hovr  to  Ciira  'Wovadm  in  Tkw«a 

Take  two  equal  pvts  of  fresh  cow-dung,  one  of  wood  ashes, 
one  of  lime  or  old  lime  rubbish,  and  a  lilUe  sand,  and  mix  the 
whole  together  with  a  spade  till  they  become  of  the  consistence 
of  fresh  mortar  or  plaster  used  for  the  ceiling  of  rooms.  With 
this  mixture  ^1  up  the  wounds  in  trees,  and  they  will  become 
sound  again.  Perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  bind  a  piece  of  old 
cloth  around  the  injured  part.  Cow-dung  alone  sometimes 
will  do. 

On  Planting  Cheatnut-Treaa. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  chestnut,  the  excellence  of  its  timber, 
and  its  fine  ornamental  appearance,  render  it  a  desi^ble  object 
of  cultivation.  The  fruit  which  it  produces,  too,  is  not  the  least 
consideration.  If  you  attempt  to  do  it,  take  the  seeds  or  nuts 
fresh  from  the  outward  shells,  before  haying  been  dried  by  the 
sun  or  atmosphere.  Otherwise  they  will  not  germinate.  Plant 
them  in  good  loam  not  more  than  one  inch  and  a  half  in  depth, 
and  where  the  mice  will  not  find  them,  or  your  plants  the  next 
season  will  not  appear.  Do  this,  and  in  ten  or  a  dozen  yeara 
you  will  have  shades  about  your  house,  or  groves  of  the  most 
beautiful  trees  that  grow.  And  in  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
large  trees  worth  twenty  times  the  actual  cost  of  producing 
them. 

Bow  to  Restore  an  Old  Orofaard. 

It  has  been  recently  stated,  on  good  authority,  that  an  old 
orchard  of  five  acres,  having  been  worthless  for  thirty  years,  had 
been  so  restored  by  ploughing  and  manure,  as  to  produce,  in 
three  years  afterward,  annually  about  three  hundred  bushels  at 
a  crop. 

"Waah  lor  S^nit-TreeiL 

Take  equal  parts,  by  measure,  of  ground  plaster  of  Paris,  soft 
soap,  and  green  cow-dung ;  dilute  them  with  water  to  the  con- 
sistency of  common  whitewash ;  and  »pply  the  mixture  to  tbo 
trunks  and  large  branches  of  the  trees  with  a  mop  or  braalk 
This  will  not  only  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  or  wara  off  insects, 
but  render  the  trees  more  healthy  and  fruitful. 
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Boonomy  in  Sleephig. 

It  18  difficult  to  determine  how  long  a  person  should  sleep, 
as  different  persons  differ  oonstitutiooHlly,  some  requiring  more 
sleep  than  others.  But  one  thing  is  certain,  that  some  boys  sleep 
far  more  than  is  necessary,  lying  in  bed  eight  or  nine  hours, 
when  seven  would  be  sufficient.  Some  lie  so  long  that  they  be- 
come fatigued  or  tired  with  inaction* 

If  a  boy  sleep  an  hour  too  much  each  day,  he  will  lose  four- 
teen or  fifteen  days  in  a  year,  which  will  amount  in  ten  years  to 
e     nearly  half  a  year :  in  fifty  years  to  more  than  two  years.    This 
S,    is  an  important  subject.    Life  is  short,  and  we  have  a  great 
*     deal  to  do  in  this*  brief  period.     How  absurd,  then,  to  waste  in 
indolence,  in  a  dormant,  senseless  state,  so  large  a  portion  of 
precious  time,  which  can  never  be  recalled  ! 
3        If  A  person  wonld  excel  in  any  pursuit,  either  in  business  or 
^    study,  he  must  husband  his  time,  and  sleep  no  more  than  is  ne- 
S^    cessary  for  refreshment.    The  object  of  sleep  is  to  give  rest  to 
$    the  body  and  mind,  and  fit  them  for  renewed  and  vigorous  ac- 
^    tioo ;  and  he  who  sleeps  merely  to  kill  time  or  waste  it,  that  it 
3     may  not  hang  heavy  on  his  hands,  is  indulging  in  a  habit  that 
^     will  become  so  fixed,  after  a  while,  that  it  will  give  character  to 
^     the  whole  boy  and  future  man. 

Let  every  boy  consider  whether  he  is  wasting  in  bed  the 
most  precious  hours  of  his  life,  and  muke  an  estimate  on  the 
^  loss.  Let  him  calculate  how  much  he  might  earn,  or  what  use- 
g  fol  branches  of  study  he  might  pursue,  in  the  time  now  wasted 
I  in  sleep,  in  a  state  of  oblivion.  Thousands  of  persons  who 
^  shudder  at  the  terrible  thought  suggested  by  the  doctrine  of 
3  annihilation,  practice  every  day  upon  that  very  principle  at 
"f     which  the  soul  recoils  with  horror. 

^  A  Bubatitnta  for  White  (MI  Paint 

§  Four  quarts  of  skim  milk ;  one  pound  of  fresh-slacked  lime ; 
I  twelve  ounces  of  linseed  oil ;  four  ounces  of  white  Burgundy 
I  pitch ;  six  pounds  of  Spanish  white ;  to  be  mixed  as  follows : 
(^  The  lime  to  be  slacked  m  water,  exposed  to  the  ur,  mixed  in 
"^   about  one-fourth  of  the  milk ;  the  oil,  in  which  the  pitch  is  to 

thave  been  previously  dissolved,  to  be  added  a  little  at  a  time ; 
^  then  the  rest  of  the  milk,  and  afterward  the  Spanish  white. 
^  This  quantity  is  sufficient  for  more  than  fifly  square  yards  with 
^    two  coats.  if 

Bow  to  Take  Smell  from  Ftaah  Paint 
Let  tulis  of  water  be  placed  in  the  room  newly  piunted  near 
the  wnnseot,  and  an  cncj^  oT  vitriolie  acid  put  into  the  water ; 
and,  in  a  few  days,  this  water  will  absorb  aikl  retain  the  efflwfa 
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I    from  the  paint,  bat  the  water  ahould  be  renewed  with  a  freah 
J    supply  once  or  twice. 

A  Cheap  and  Dmrnbto  Cement. 

A  most  valoable  and  durable  cement  for  the  outside  oovering 
of  wood  buildings  and  fences  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  two 
parts  of  sifted  wood  ashes,  one  of  fine  sand,  and  three  of  clay ; 
these  being  again  mixed  with  oil»  and  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  wood,  is  said  to  be  capable  of  resisting  the  inclemeoey  of 
the  weather  even  better  than  marble  itself. 

Black  Paint  made  from  Potatoaa. 

The  American  Mechanic  says,  on  the  authority  of  an  old 
painter,  that  potatoes  being  baked  moderately  at  first  in  a  close 
vessel  from  which  air  is  excluded,  and  exposed  to  increased  heat 
until  they  are  completely  charred  through,  they  may  be  ground 
in  oil,  and  thus  produce  a  beautiful  black,  superior  in  many  re- 
spects to  any  other  black  in  use. 

Bnbatltate  for  White^Xiaad. 

Take  one  bushel  of  unslacked  lime,  and  slack  it  with  cold  wa- 
ter. When  slacked,  add  twenty  pounds  of  Spanish  whilinff, 
seventeen  pounds  of  salt,  and  twelve  pounds  of  sugar.  Strain 
this  mixture  through  a  wire  sieve,  and  it  will  be'  fit  for  use,  after 
reducing  it  with  water.  This  is  intended  for  the  outside  of 
buildings^  or  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  weather.  Two  coats 
should  be  laid  on  wood,  and  three  on  brick.  A  whitewash 
brush  may  be  used  for  laying  it  on,  and  each  coat  must  be  dried 
before  the  next  is  applied.  This  may  be  made  of  any  color  you 
please.  For  straw  color,  instead  of  the  whiting  use  yellow 
ochre ;  for  lemon  color,  ochre  and  chrome  yellow ;  for  lead,  or 
slate  color,  lampblack ;  for  tblue,  indigo ;  for  green,  chrome 
green. 

The  Beat  Seaaon  for  Painting  Honaaa. 

Paint  applied  to  the  exterior  of  buildings  late  in  autumn  or 
winter  will  endure  twice  as  long  as  when  applied  early  in  sum- 
mer, in  hot  weather.  In  the  former  case  it  dries  slowly  and  be- 
comes very  hard,  like  a  glazed  surface,  not  easily  affected  after- 
ward by  weather,  or  worn  off  by  the  beating  of  storms.  But  in 
very  hot  weather,  the  oil  of  the  paint  soalu  into  the  wood  at 
once,  as  into  a  sponge,  leaving  the  lead  nearly  dry  and  ready  to 
crumble  off.  ^ 

How  to  Meaanro  Hay  In  the  Mow  or  Stack. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Cultivator  {^ives  the  following  recipe 
for  d<Hng  it :  Multiply  the  length,  bre^ith,  and  height  into  each 
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other ;  and  if  the  hay  is  well  settled,  it  will  take  from  eleven  to 
twelve  solid  or  cubic  yards  of  clover  to  make  a  ton,  and  ten 
yards  of  timothy  or  other  fine  grasses  to  make  a  ton.  He  says 
he  has  bought  and  sold  hay  in  this  way  ;  and  where  there  are 
no  conveniences  for  weighing,  this  rule  will  be  found  so  near 
correct  that  farmers  may  adopt  it  with  safety. 

XSzp«iim6&t  In  Pork  Making. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Genesee  Farmer  states  that  he  made 
eiperiments  in  fattening  hogs  with  Indian  corn  and  barley,  by 
which  the  hogs  gained  one  pound,  live  weight,  for  every  four 
and  a  half  pounds  of  grain  eaten.  The  food  was  cooked  by 
boiling  from  six  to  twelve  hours.  The  corn  was  boiled  whole, 
but  the  barley  was  first  ground.  He  thinks  grinding  is  of  no 
benefit,  provided  the  grain  is  cooked  enough. 

The  Value  of  Reading. 

A  ChilicQtbe  paper  says — We  know  a  man  who  engaged  hb 
heat,  six  hundred  bushels,  at  one  dollar  twelve  and  a  half  cents 
er  bushel.  His  neighbor,  who  had  the  same  quantity,  engaged 
a  few  days  afterward,  at  one  dollar  per  bushel,  getting  for 
the  amount  seventy-five  dollars  less.  The  former  took  news- 
papers and  read  the  agricultural  intelligence ;  the  latter  did  not, 
and  lost  thereby  at  this  time  enough  to  pay  for  a  paper  his 
whole  lifetime. 

Hlatoiy  and  Use  of  Ziettooei 

The  lettuce  is  so  named  from  the  Latin  word  lac,  on  account 
of  the  milky  juice  yielded  by  it  in  abundance.  Lettuce  is  con- 
sidered very  healthy,  especially  in  the  spring — there  are  some 
of  the  family  natives  of  all  the  warm  and  temperate  latitudes  of 
the  globe.  The  leading  cabbaging  kinds  were  originally  intro- 
duced from  £^ypt ;  those  of  upright  growth,  from  the  Island  of 
Coo — hence  the  name  of  Cos  Lettuce  applied  to  all  the  sorts 
that  approach  that  character.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  varieties  of  the 

?lant  have  been  extensively  cultivated  for  opium  preparations, 
be  plant  is  allowed  to  shoot  up,  for  such  purposes,  until  just 
on  the  eve  of  flowering,  when  the  top  is  cut  off,  in  the  after- 
noon. In  thirty-six  nours,  a  brown  crust  is  found  on  the 
wounded  part  of  the  stem,  which  Is  carefully  collected.  The 
stem  is  again  cut,  and  repeatedly,  till  the  plant  ceases  to  yield 
its  milky  substance.  .  .  •  Lettuce  is  undoubtedly  the  best  of 
the  salading  vegetables ;  many  varieties  are  cultivated  io  Eu- 
rope, and  not  a  few  in  this  country,  but  several  kinds  grown 
there  are  not  adapted  to  our  high  and  dry  temperatures.  .  .  . 
FetticuSy  or  Lamra'  Lettuce,  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  cultiva- 
ted as  a  spring  salad,  but  in  France  they  frequently  dress  it 


If  a  man  ooold  have  all  his  withes,  he  woald  doable  his  troubles. 


The  Urg«  leaves  are  used  in  roofing  wi|^waBU  and  oottagea.    The  kayea 
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like  spinach.    It  ia  bo  termed  from  its  having  been  in  repute  aa 
an  early  feed  for  lamba. 

Manwing  Wlieat. 

Of  mamires  for  wheat,  it  is  ordinarily  best  that  they  should 
be  given  with  the  preceding  crop.  Green  or  coarse  manures 
from  the  stables,  applied  directly  to  wheat,  are  universally 
deemed  objectionable.  ^  The  effects  of  lime  on  the  soil  may  be 
considered  as  tfareefolcl :  first,  in  dividing  a  tenacioas  aoiL  and 
renderinff  it  friable ;  second,  m  preparing  the  vegetable  matter 
in  the  soil  for  the  nutrition  of  the  plant ;  and,  in  the  third  place, 
some  portion  of  it  may  be  taken  up  with  advantage  by  the 
plant  itself.  The  principle  of  potassittm  in  the  soU,  in  the  form  of 
common  wood  ashes  or  otherwise,  seems  always  highly  beneficial, 
and  almost  indispensable.  Liquid  manure,  urine  diluted  with 
water,  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  growing  crop  with  great  ad- 
vantage. I  have  known  also  the  water  in  which  flax  naa  been 
rotted  applied  with  remarkable  success. — Colman. 

Boaklnc  Com  in  Ctal^etre. 

I  had  the  benefit  of  soaking  com  in  saltpetre  to  plant*  well 
tested  this  year,  on  a  small  piece  of  ground*  planted  late.  I 
had  not  enough  soaked  to  plant  all  the  piece.  Where  it  was 
not  soaked,  the  black-birds  pulled  out  about  one-third  ;  where  it 
was  soaked,  they  seldom  touched  a  hill.  But  what  was  most 
peculiar,  there  happened  to  be  one  row  planted  with  dry  com, 
between  two  rows  that  were  soaked ;  of  the  dry,  they  took  sev- 
eral hills  clean,  and  altogether,  about  one-third  of  Uie  row; 
while  they  did  not  take  more  than  one  hill  of  the  two  saltpetre 
rows. 

Chimney  Boot  as  ICanim. 

'this  article  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  manure*  if  properly 
applied.  It  is  generally  mixed  up  with  earth  and  dung  as  a 
compost ;  in  this  state  it  is  worth  little  or  nothing ;  but  when 
properly  appUed*  bv  being  kept  dry,  and  sown  on  young  wheat, 
clover,  or  vetches,  in  March  or  April,  its  effects  are  most  extra- 
ordinary ;  in  a  fe^  days  the  yellow,  sickly  plants  will  assume  a 
dark  green,  which  is  as  much  a  test  of  health  in  plants  as  the 
rosy  cheeks  of  a  dairy-maid.  The  fact  is,  plants  receive  nearly 
as  much  nourishment  from  the  aur  as  the  roots ;  and  as  the  soot 
is  throwing  off  abundance  of  gases,  which  are  imbibed  through 
the  pores  of  the  leaves,  it  gives  a  healthful  vigor  to  the  plant, 
and  enaUes  it  to  throw  forth  its  roots  to  supply  nourishment 
during  the  stages  of  blossoming  and  perfecting  the  seed« 

To  Kill  WUte  and  TeOow  Daialea. 

'the  prevalence  of  these  worthless  plants,  says  the  Boston 
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The  best  fimiitore  in  a  boose  ia  a  rirtaous,  eensible,  and  industriotia  woman 
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Cultivator,  iodioates  a  state  of  hide-bound  poverty ;  take  the 
land  into  cultivation,  manure  highly  and  cultivate  thoroughly 
for  a  few  years,  when  useful  plants  will  be  found  to  have  usurp- 
ed their  place,  and  to  their  exclusion.  Two  crops  of  corn  m 
succession  have  been  found  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

Paxaaipa  Ibr  Fattoning  Piga. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Agricultural  Gazette  says : 
My  pigs  are  fed  once  a  day  with  wash  from  the  house,  and  three 
times  a  day  with  parsnips,  as  they  were  drawn  from  the  earth, 
neither  washed,  cooked,  nor  cut.  I  calculate  that  the  produce 
from  two  and  a  half  rods  is  quite  sufficient  to  fatten  one  pig. 
The  last  animal  I  killed  weighed  341  pounds,  ai^  was  between 
nine  and  ten  months  old.  The  pork  was  declared  by  all  to  be 
excellent,  very  tender  and  delicate. 

Anecdote  of  a  Nat 

Mr.  Waterson,  in  his  Essays,  says  there  is  a  remarkable  state- 
ment of  a  nut  deposited  for  winter,  bv  some  nut-eating  animal, 
under  an  old  millstone  which  lay  in  a  ield,  springing  up  through 
the  central  aperture.  To  g^ve  it  a  fair  chance  of  success,  a 
wooden  paling  was  placed  around  it.  Year  after  year  it  in- 
creased in  size  and  beauty ;  and  when  its  expansion  had  entirely 
filled  the  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  millstone,  it  gradually  began 
to  raise  up  the  entire  stone  from  the  seat  of  its  long  repose. 
When  the  statement  was  made,  the  stone  was  about  eight  inches 
from  the  ground,  being  wholly  supported  by  the  stem  of  the  nut- 
tree,  which  had  risen  to  the  height  of  twenty-five  feet,  bearing 
excellent  fruit. 

Aflhaa  ftom  Anthranlta  CoaL 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Agriculturist  gave  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  use  of  coal  ashes  as  a  manure  for 
com.  Experiments  have  also  been  made  on  grass  lands,  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre,  with  most  beneficial  results.  It 
is  stated  that  the  entire  crop  was  doubled,  although  the  season 
was  one  of  severe  drought.  Whenever  this  article  is  to  be  used 
on  gprass  lands,  the  cinders  should  be  screened  from  them,  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  edge  of  the  scythe  in  mowing.  It  is 
thought  that  ten  bushels  of  these  ashes  are  as  good  as  a  load  of 
street  manure. 

Rats  and  BCloe. 
The  best  way  of  banishing  rats  and  mice  from  mows  or  bins 
of  grain,  and  all  similar  places,  we  have  heard  of,  is  scattering 
the  branches  of  common  spearmint  about  in  the  mows,  when 
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The  example  of  good  men  u  practical  philoeophy  understood  by  all. 


In  the  deserts  of  Africa  they  Bometimes  draw  up  the  sand  into  a 
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packinff  away  grain,  or  strewing  over  the  bins  of  grain,  or  any- 
thing else  exposed  to  their  depredations.  Those  who  have  tried 
it,  have  found  it  effectoal. 

Benefits  DexlTed  from  Toads. 

A  correspondent  of  Loudon's  Magazine  says,  few  gardeners 
are  aware  of  the  great  good  which  results  from  these  unsightly 
but  useful  animals;  in  a  garden.  Their  natural  food  consists  en- 
tirely of  sluffs,  worms,  snails,  flies,  and,  in  short,  of  all  those  ver- 
min which  the  gardener  is  most  anxious  to  get  rid  of ;  and  yet, 
how  many  are  there  who  ignorantly  or  wantonly  destroy  them ! 
I  tell  every  gardener  who  comes  to  me,  that  my  toads  are  my 
best  friends ! 

A  Remedy  for  Mildew  in  O  rapes. 

Take  a  pint  and  a  half  of  sulphur  and  a  lump  of  the  best  un- 
slacked  lime,  of  the  size  of  the  first ;  put  these  in  a  vessel  of  about 
seven  gallons  measurement ;  let  the  sulphur  be  thrown  in  first, 
and  the  lime  over  it ;  then  pour  in  a  pail  of  boiling  water,  stir 
it  well,  and  let  it  stand  half  an  hour ;  then  fill  the  vessel  with 
cold  water,  and  after  stirring  well  again,  allow  the  whole  to  set- 
tle— after  it  has  become  settled,  dip  out  the  clear  liquid  into  a 
barrel,  and  fill  the  barrel  with  cold  water,  and  it  is  then  fit 
for  use. 

You  next  proceed  with  a  syringe  holding  about  a  pint  and  a 
half,  and  throw  the  liquid  with  it  on  the  vines  in  every  direction, 
so  as  completely  to  cover  the  foliage,  fruit,  and  wood.  This 
should  be  done,  especially  when  the  fruit  is  just  forming  and 
about  one- third  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  may  be  continued  twice 
or  thrice  a  week  for  two  or  three  weeks.  The  whole  process  for 
one  or  two  hundred  mpe-vines  need  not  exceed  half  an  hour. 

In  order  to  test  fully  the  above,  the  process  has  been  pursued, 
in  some  cases,  with  only  half  of  a  vine,  and  omitted  on  the  other 
half.  The  result  was,  perfect  fruii  on  the  former,  and  absolute 
failure  upon  the  latter.  Some  persons  use  sulphur  in  a  dry 
state,  which  is  thrown  on  with  bellows  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
but  the  liquid  preparation  is  found  far  superior. 

To  Make  Hens  Lay  Perpetually. 

Give  your  hens  half  an  ounce  of  fresh  meat,  chopped  fine, 
once  a  day,  while  the  ground  is  frozen,  and  they  cannot  get 
worms  or  insects ;  allow  no  cocks  to  run  with  them,  and  they 
will  lay  without  cessation.  Try  it.  They  also  require  plenty 
of  grain,  water,  gravel,  and  lime. 

How  to  Destroy  Ants. 
It  so  happened  that  a  piece  of  camphor  was  laid  in  a  drawer 
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In  proeperiiy  we  need  moderation,  in  adversity  patieooe. 
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containing  8ii|irar,  and  which  was  sadly  infested  bj  ants.  On 
opening  it,  a  few  days  afterward,  the  bottom  of  the  drawer  was 
literally  strewn  with  dead  ants.  The  experiment  was  repeated 
with  success — a  small  piece  of  camphor  placed  in  the  corner  of 
the  drawer  being  quite  suflScient.  Camphor  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
and  diluted  with  water,  might  destroy  them,  if  sprinkled  on 
trees  or  walls,  or  if  poured  into  their  nests. 

Preaoilptlon  §ar  Killing  Rats. 

A  gentleman  of  St.  Joseph,  Michigan,  says — I  can  give  you 
a  remedy  for  killing  rats,  that  I  know,  from  experience,  to  be 
effective.  Mix  some  unslacked  lime  with  corn-meal,  and  place 
it  where  the  rats  may  accidentally  find  it.  They  will  soon  be- 
come very  thirsty,  and,  upon  drinking  water,  the  lime  slacks  and 
swells  the  rat  till  it  kills  him.  In  the  Bahama  Isles,  sponge  is 
fried  and  placed  in  their  way ;  they  eat  it,  drink,  swell,  burst, 
and  die.  Lime  and  meal  should  be,  of  the  first  one  part,  and 
meal  two  parts,  well  mixed  together. 

Why  a  Poor  Man  should  Have  a  GKffden. 

Because  the  Almighty,  in  placing  Adam  in  one,  showed  that 
it  was  the  most  desirable  place  for  enjoyment  a  man  can  have. 
Hence,  in  all  ages  the  garden  has  been  an  object  of  desire  with 
kings  and  philosophers.  No  other  sort  of  abode  seems  to  con- 
tribute so  much  to  the  tranquillity  of  mind  and  rest  of  body. 
The  sweetness  of  the  air,  the  pleasantness  of  the  smell,  the  ver- 
dure of  the  plants,  the  exercise  of  working  and  walking ;  but, 
above  all,  the  exemption  from  care,  seems  equally  to  favor  and 
improve  both  contemplation  and  health,  enjoyment  of  sense  and 
imagination,  and  thereby  the  quiet  and  ease  of  both  body  and 
mind.  A  poor  man  may  not  afford  having  a  costly  house,  rich 
furniture,  or  an  expensive  caiTiage,  but  he  can  afford  to  have  a 
garden,  because  its  productions  for  family  use  are  worth  more 
than  the  cost  of  cultivating  it. 

Diraotion  Ibr  Cuiing  the  Wonnds  of  Cattle. 
The  most  severe  wounds  of  domestic  animals  may  generally 
be  cured  by  the  use  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg  mixed  and  beat  with 
spirits  of  turpentine.  The  part  injured  must  be  bathed  repeat- 
edly with  the  mixture.  Ordinarily,  a  cure  will  be  effected  in  the 
space  of  forty-eight  hours. 

To  Cure  Diseased  Chiokeos. 
A  disease  in  chickens  called  the  gapes  is  often  very  destruc- 
tive ;  but  it  may  be  prevented ;  and,  if  not  too  far  advanced, 
may  be  cured,  by  a  slight  mixture  in  their  food  of  asafcetida. 
Four  ounces,  dissolved  m  water,  and  mixed  once  a  day  in  their 
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food,  is  eooagh  for  four  hundred  chickeiw.    The  article  ia  cheap» 
mod  this  quantity  may  be  had  for  a  mere  trifle. 

The  Vae  of  Tar  for  Sbeap. 

A  gentleman  engaged  in  the  sheep  culture,  ia  accustomed,  in 
the  season  of  ffracing,  to  furnish  his  flocks  with  tar,  at  the  rate 
of  a  gill  per  day  for  every  twenty  sheep.  This,  he  says,  pre- 
servea  them  from  worms  in  the  head,  promotes  their  ffeneral 
health,  and  is  supposed  to  be  an  antidote  for  the  rot.  The  tar 
ia  put  into  a  trough,  with  a  little  salt  sprinkled  oyer  it,  which 
soon  attracts  their  notice,  and  is  speedily  consumed  by  them. 

Warm  Shelter  for  Farm  Animals. 

If  our  farmers  were  in  the  habit  of  providing  warm  and  com- 
fortable shelters  for  their  dumb  beasts,  it  is  believed  they  would 
find  it  a  matter  of  economy,  were  humanity  to  be  put  out  of  the 
question.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  human  beinffs,  well 
clothed  and  sheltered,  can  live  on  a  less  amount  of  food  than  is 
necessary  if  they  are  not  well  clothed  and  sheltered.  And  it  b 
known  that  exposure  to  the  weather  and  cold  is  far  from 
being  conducive  to  health.  Why  may  it  not  be  so  with  farm 
aninuds? 

How  to  Promote  the  Health  of  Farm  Anfmala. 

The  editor  of  the  Agriculturist  says — All  domestic  animals 
should  be  abundantly  furnished  with  salt.  A  supply  kept  with- 
in their  reach,  whenever  it  can  be  done,  is  recommended.  Their 
comfort,  thrill,  and  health,  is  essentially  dependent  on  this. 
Horses  and  pigs  should  occasionally  have  ashes  given  them  in 
their  food,  in  addition ;  and  the  latter  ought  at  all  times,  when 
confined  in  pens,  to  be  supplied  with  charcoal,  as,  besides  being 
a  medicine,  it  is  a  cheap  and  valuable  food.  Lime,  or  chalk, 
which  is  another  form  of  lime,  may,  with  great  advantage,  be 
given  to  horses  and  cattle,  or  placed  within  their  reach,  so  that 
they  can  use  it  as  nature  dictates.  Clay  is  frequently  sought  for 
by  horses,  and  eaten  with  avidity,  and,  it  is  believed,  with  decided 
benefit  to  their  health. 


How  to  Kill  Worms. 

To  six  quarts  of  water,  add  half  a  pound  of  caustic  lime,  and 
after  letting  it  stand  a  few  minutes,  commence  watering  the 
ground  infested  by  worms,  and  they  will  soon  be  seen  rising  to 
the  surface,  writhing  about,  and  will  die  in  a  few  minutes,  espe- 
cially if  a  little  more  of  the  lime-water  is  sprinkled  upon  them. 

Bow  muoh  Xaand  abould  bo  Cnltivmted. 
Plough  up  no  more  land  than  you  have  sufiScient  manure  for. 
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and  can  prepare  for  planting  in  season.  Farmers  seem  to  think 
their  farms  are  hardly  large  enough  to  turn  round  upon,  unless 
they  contain  from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  acres,  and  this 
they  frequently  have  scattered  around  in  various  places,  so  that 
they  actually  lose  as  much  time  in  going  from  field  to  field  and 
from  lot  to  lot,  as  would  be  required  to  keep  ten  acres  under 
good  cultivation. 

Bow  to  Protect  Hans  from  Vermin. 

The  Southern  Planter,  says  a  correspondent  of  that  journal, 
has  driven  vermin  from  his  hens  in  the  following  manner :  He 
weaves  pennyroyal  into  the  material  which  composes  their  nests  ; 
or,  if  he  can,  makes  the  entire  nest  of  this  strong-scented  herb, 
and  the  vermin  will  immediately  disappear. 

CUorlde  of  Zdme  for  Btoeptng  Seeda. 

In  Germany  this,  is  considered  of  great  efficacy.  It  is  said 
that  beans  steeped  in  a  solution  of  it  four  hours,  the  solution 
being  one  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water,  will  come 
up  and  have  their  rough  leaf  before  others  sown  at  the  same 
time  will  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  effect  is  the 
same  on  other  seeds. 

How  Plants  ReoeiTe  thatr  Carbon. 

Carbonic  acid  eas  is  taken  up  by  plants  in  two  ways.  The 
leaves,  and,  indeed,  all  the  green  parts,  absorb  it  directly  from 
the  atmosphere  ;  and  it  is  absorbed  also  by  the  roots  dissolved 
in  the  rain  and  dew  which  have  refreshed  the  ground. 

H6^  to  Kill  Crows. 

Steep  a  quantity  of  com  in  arsenic,  and  place  it  in  different 
parts  of  the  planted  field.  Crows  and  black-birds  will  eat  it 
with  avidity,  which  soon  causes  their  death.  And  it  might  be 
supposed  that  a  piece  of  fresh  meat  impregnated  with  arsenic 
and  suspended  on  a  pole  would  destroy  hawks. 

What  is  Oood  Farming? 

The  best  and  most  pithy  answer  we  ever  heard  to  this  in- 
quiry was  given  by  a  Mr.  Kane  at  an  agricultural  meeting  in 
Dorsetshire,  England.  He  said,  he  fed  his  land  before  it  was 
hungry ;  rested  it  before  it  was  weary ;  and  weeded  it  before  it 
was  foul.  , 

How  should  Cattle-Tards  bo  Improved? 

Let  portions  of  them,  at  least,  always  be  kept  dry  and  com- 
fortable, so  that  when  it  thaws  or  rains  the  animals  will  not  be 
obliged  to  stand  or  lie  in  the  mud.  They  should  be  well  litter^ 
ed.    In  addition  to  their  comfort,  and  of  course  to  their  thrifty 
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H  litter  adds  lar^^ely  (o  the  stock  of  maniire.  No  one  need  give 
f  aa  a  reason  for  neglecting  it,  that  he  hais  no  litter.  Enough  of 
I    something  or  other  maj  be  found. 

g  Deep  PloQ^iiii^ 

8  In  drought,  how  are  plants  supplied  with  water?  After  a 
§  shower,  the  soil  may  be  wet  enough  for  a  time  ;  but  wben  ibe 
^  sun  and  the  winds  drj  the  surface,  the  moisture  rises  up  from 
jg  below  by  capillary  attraction,  as  the  melted  tallow  rises  through 
g  the  wick  of  a  candle  to  supply  the  deficiency  aboye.  It  is 
J    from  this  circumstance  that  our  crops  orer  deep  beds  of  sand 

suffer  less  in  dry  weather  than  where  the  sulisoil  b  hard  and  im- 
J^  permeable,  showing  the  benefit  of  deep  and  thorough  ploughing. 
^    In  either  case,  however,  as  the  supply  begins  to  fail,  and  the 

soil  grows  drier,  its  finest  parts  abaorb  rooisiure  from  the  air ; 

and  the  plants  are  constantly  Bourished  by  this  invisiUe'fovQ- 


To  BM&irm  Choldiig; 

The  following  method  of  relieying  neat- cattle  when  clioind 
by  a  turnip  or  potato  has  been  tried,  and  found  successful  in 
eyery  instance.  Pour  into  the  throat  of  the  animal,  from  a  junk 
bottle,  a  pint  or  so  of  lampor  sweet  oil,  al  the  same  time  rub- 
bing the  throat  biiaUy  with  the  band.  Immediate  r^ef  will 
follow. 

The  Peaoh  Wonn. 

Make  a  pile  of  stones  around  each  tree,  and  in  close  contact 
with  it,  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches.  This,  if  done 
and  continued,  before  the  trees  have  become  diseased  by  the  at- 
tack of  the  worm,  will  effectually  prevent  their  deoay  from  that 
cause  ever  afterward. 

Propertlea  of  Vegetable  ComjxMdtlon. 

A  vegetable  substance  is  always  acid,  whenever  the  oxygen  it 
contains  is  to  the  hydrogen  in  a  greater  proportion  than  in  water ; 
it  is  always  resinous,  or  oily,  or  spiritous,  whenever  it  contains 
oxygen  in  smaller  proportion  to  the  hydrogen  than  exists  in  wa- 
ter ;  and  it  is  neither  acid  nor  resinous,  but  is  either  saccharine 
or  mucilaginous,  or  analogous  to  woody  fibre  or  starch,  when- 
ever the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  it  are  in  the  same  proportion 
as  in  water. 

A  Reoipe  for  Destroying  Inaeota  on  Vlnea. 

Take  two  pounds  of  soft  soap ;  two  pounds  of  the  flowers  of 
stlphur ;  two  pounds  of  powdered  tobacco' ;  boil  the  whole  in 
six  gallons  of  water  for  half  an  hour.    It  may  be  used  oold  or  a 
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liiile  warm.    This  liquid  will  be  found  most  obnoiuous  to  all 
kinds  of  iosects. 

Anothor  Mode  of  Deotioyiiig  Iiisaota, 

In  the  autumn,  or  in  the  early  part  of  winter,  trench  or  plough 
up  the  ground,  bringing  the  subterninean  inseets  to  the  surface, 
and  the  frost  will  be  likely  to  kill  them.  The  presumption  is, 
that  the  rose-bug,  the  curculio,  and  all  other  insects  that  are  so 
desiructi%'e  to  fruit,  and  conceal  themselves  in  the  ground  for  a 
winter's  lodgment,  do  it  in  the  gardens  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinities  of  the  trees,  where  they  committed  their  depreda- 
tions. If  so,  they  are  easily  destroyed,  at  least  in  part,  aa  now 
directed. 

Anotlior  Vode  of  Deatroying  Inaeota. 

The  Gardener's  Gnzette  suggests,  as  one  mode  of  destroying 
insects  thut  are  injurious  to  fruit-trees  and  vineyards,  to  light 
piles  of  bruhhwood  when  they  are  about  deposiung  their  egss, 
and  that,  attracted  by  the  light,  they  will  fly  to  it  by  myriaas, 
and  thus  perish  in  the  blaze.  Often,  when  engaged  in  the  ex- 
citing sport  of  spearing  fish  by  night,  in  the  clear  streams  of 
New  England,  and  on  tl>e  Niagara,  we  have  had  our  torch- 
lights literally  extinguished  by  clouds  of  insects  from  the  adja- 
cent forests. 

Anpther  Metliod  to  Diive  Bugs  from  Vines. 

The  ravage  of  the  yellow-striped  bug  00  cucumbers  and  mel- 
ons may  be  effectually  prevented  by  sifting  charcoal  dust  over 
the  plants ;  if  repeated  three  or  four  times,  the  plants  will  be 
entirely  freed  from  annoyance.  There  is  in  the  charcoal  some 
property  so  obnoxious  to  these  troublesome  insects,  tbat  they 
nv  from  it  the  instant  it  is  applied.  It  is  said  that  a  few  spears 
of  tansey  around  each  hill,  when  they  commence  their  depreda* 
tions,  will  keep  them  away. 

Another  Reolpe  to  Keep  Roee-Bnga  from  Gh:ape-Vlnee. 

David  Cole,  of  Watervliet,  says  that  he  has  found  aur^slacked 
lime,  scattered  on  grape-vines,  when  the  dew  is  on,  an  effectual 
preventive  of  the  attacks  of  the  rose-bug.  It  will  even  make 
the  insects  leave  the  vines,  if  they  have  already  attacked  tbem. 
Perhaps  ashes  and  plaster  would  answer  the  same  purpose. 

Further  Suoceae  Against  Rose-Bugs. 
R.  Newton,  Esq.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Horticulturist,  says — I  have,  for  several  years,  applied  a 
simple,  easy,  and  effectual  remedy  for  them.    Take  dry  ashes-— 
those  taken  up  in  the  kitchen  the  same  morning  are  the  best, 
because  the  dryest — and  with  a  little  paddle,  or  a  transplanting 


He  who  knews  very  little  is  oonfident  in  everythiitg. 
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trowel,  throw  them  plentifully  into  all  parts  of  the  tree  or  shrub, 
while  the  dew  is  on,  and  the  earlier  the  better.  A  repetition  on 
two  or  three  mornings  will  be  well  at  first ;  after  that  a  little 
watchfulness  will  discover  whether  any  further  application  will 
be  necessary.  Those  bugs  frequently  destroy  the  tender  shoots 
of  young  cherry-trees  and  the  blossoms  of  oar  grapes  m  this 
section  of  the  country.  I  have  never  known  a  plentiful  sprink- 
ling of  ashes,  for  a  few  times,  fail  of  saving  the  trees  or  securing 
a  crop  of  grapes  from  their  ravages.  I  have  also  used  the  same 
remedy  for  the  curculio  on  the  plum-tree,  and  have  never  known 
it  to  fail  of  saving  the  crop,  when  begun  in  season,  and  followed 
up  regularly  two  or  three  times  a  week.  After  a  rain  it  should 
be  immediately  renewed. 

Habits  of  CaterplIlaxB. 

The  habits  of  these  animals  are  very  curious.  Early  in  the 
morning,  and  in  wet  days,  they  are  snugly  stowed  away  in  their 
nests,  which  are  made  in  the  crotch  of  some  limbs,  of  three  or 
four  thicknesses  of  web,  which  prevents  the  rain  and  dew  from 
touching  them.  In  pleasant  weather  they  will  sally  forth  for 
food,  leaving,  as  they  pass  along,  a  fine  web,  which  we  suppose 
is  a  guide  or  clue  to  enable  them  to  find  their  way  back  again. 
Thev  continue  out  till  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  when 
they  return  to  oamp  to  spend  the  night.  In  order  to  destroy 
them,  they  should  be  attacked  in  the  morning  or  evening,  while 
within  their  nests,  or  during  some  wet  day.  They  may  thus  be 
killed  all  at  once. 

Oooaeb^xxy  Catexpfllar. 

To  prevent  the  attack  of  this  pestiferous  insect,  when  the 
plants  are  beginning  to  open  their  leaf- buds,  dust  the  whole  of 
tbem  over  with  dry  soot.  This  simple  method  has  never  been 
known  to  fail.  Soot  is  particularly  offensive  to  insects  generally ; 
and  an  article  so  valuable  should  not  be  wasted. 

Zmportanoe  of  Meteorology  *to  the  Fanner. 

The  complex  science  of  meteorology  has  most  inUmate  con- 
nection with  all  the  pursuits  of  the  farmer,  and  it  is  well  deserv- 
ing his  attentive  study.  Although  man  cannot  control  the 
weather,  yet  a  reasonable  foresight  and  caution,  which  system- 
atic education  imparts,  will  enable  him  to  modify  his  operations 
to  varying  circumstances.  All  the  elements  which  constitute 
what  is  usually  called  climate,  ought  to  be  carefully  observed  by 
every  intelligent  cultivator  of  the  soil. 

Tbe  Importance  of  Gtoology  for  Farmen. 

Among  the  natural  sciences,  geology  has  received  more  atten- 
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tion  than  any  other  among  agriculturists.  The  connection  of  this 
science  with  agriculture  is  so  apparent  to  every  one  who  learns 
but  the  rudiments  of  it,  that  it  needs  only  to  be  introduced,  in 
treatises  which  are  plain  tlnd  well  arranged,  to  be  studied  and 
applied  in  practice.  It  teaches  the  origin  and  nature  of  all  the 
various  soils  and  rocks,  and  all  great  physical  changes  which 
are  taking  place  from  natural  causes,  on  the  earth,  and  beneath 
its  sorfaoe. 

ThaBffilk  SlokiiMS. 
There  is  no  danger  in  purchasing  cattle  from  a  district  where 
the  milk  sickness  prevails,  providing  it  is  situated  some  consid- 
erable distance  from  the  market,  and  the  cattle  are  driven  on 
foot  The  driving  develops  the  disease  in  a  very  short  time. 
If  it  is  much  advanced,  it  will  appear  generally  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  Gases  have  been  common,  in  which  cattle  have 
been  taken  from  pasture,  entirely  well  to  appearance,  and  after 
being  driven  an  hour,  eihibited  the  disease  in  great  intensity. 
It  is  believed  this  disease  is  generally  disappearing  at  the  West 
as  the  cooatry  becomes  more  settled. 

Bow  to  Catch  EQieep. 

In  catching  sheep,  never  seize  them  by  the  wool  on  the  back, 
as  it  hurts  them  exceedingly,  and,  in  some  cases,  has  been  known 
to  kill  them,  particularly  m  hot  weather,  when  they  are  large 
and  fat.  Indeed,  the  best  way  is  to  avoid  the  wool  altogether, 
and  to  accustom  yourself  to  take  them  by  thti  hind  leg,  or  what 
is  still  better,  by  the  neck,  placing  one  hand  under  the  Jaws, 
and  the  other  at  the  back  of  the  ears.  By  lifting  up  the  nead, 
in  this  manner,  a  child  may  hold  almost  any  sheep,  without  dan- 
ger to  the  animal  or  himself. 

Cnltore  of  Btrawbenies. 

A  practical  mao^  who  writes  in  the  Horticulturist,  saj^s: 
Strawberries  can  be  produced  in  mat  abundance,  and  with 
more  ease  than  any  other  valuable  uvli.  With  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  care  and  attention,  they  will  yield  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  bushels  per  acre.  They  will  grow  freely  on  any  soil 
that  will  give  a  good  crop  o^com  ;  and  if  planted  early  in  spring, 
will  yield  a  fair  crop  in  June.  He  says  a  common  error  b  to 
plant  them  in  old  worn-out  garden  soils,  or  to  manure  them  too 
highly,  which  gives  vines,  but  no  fruit.  The  best  is  a  good, 
deep,  new  soil,  not  excessively  rich. 

To  Dry  a  Cow  of  her  MQk. 
Circumstances  sometimes  render  it  necessary  to  stop  the  lac- 
tescent acUon  in  cows ;  and  when  this  occurs,  all  that  is  abso- 

The  peraoD  that  paye  promptly  te  master  of  eveiybody'e  puree. 
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Itttely  required  is  to  make  a  fiquor  bj  pcmring  into  a  fresb 
Det-bng  two  quarts  of  pure  we)l,  spring,  or  rain  water;  reduce 
tiie  quantity  of  the  liquor,  by  boiling  briskly,  to  about  one  quarl, 
and  strain  it.  Then  let  it  cool  to  a  lukewarm  temperature,  and  * 
give  it  as  a  drink  to  tbe  cow.  In  forty-eight  bours  she  will  be  S* 
dry.  For  some  days  her  food  abould  be  dry  and  nDSuccuIeBl»  ^ 
no  water  being  allowed. 

Bene  TMits  In  Oowa 

P.  Hallock,  in  tbe  Maine  Farmer,  gives  tbe  foUowing  direc- 
tions for  the  management  of  cows  that  have  sore  teats  :  Take  a 
full  pail  of  cold  water,  and  wash  and  mb  the  sores  welL  Use 
the  whole  pailful  of  water  before  milking,  which  cools  the  teats, 
or  reduces  the  fever,  and  the  cow  wOl  stand  perfectly  atill. 
After  milking,  use  half  as  much  more  cold  water,  cleansing  tbe 
bag  and  teats  well,  and  in  a  few  days  tbe  sores  will  be  healed. 
This  is  not  all  the  good  you  will  receive.  You  will  have  clean 
milk,  and  that  is  the  way  to  have  clean  batter. 

jMafmwmamat  la  Paky  flioolL 

We  deem  it  an  easy  matter  to  add  twenty-fire  per  ceni.  te 
our  dairies,  clear  of  all  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  by  im* 
proving  the  quality  of  cows.  It  is  believed  there  is  no  daily  Id 
tbe  country  consisting  of  ten  or  more  cows,  whicb  does  not 
show  a  difl^rence  of  one-third  in  the  yield  of  milk  from  the  best 
to  the  poorest  cows  in  the  yard,  yet  the  same  amount  of  food  is 
consumed  by  the  poorest  as  the  best.  Now  to  keep  an  inferior 
cow  through  the  long  winters  of  this  northern  region,  with  the 
prospect  of  only  obtaining  a  two- thirds  yield  in  the  summer,  we 
hold  to  be  tbe  most  miserable  policy  in  tbe  world  ;  k  is  a  suffi- 
cient deduction  in  any  case  from  the  gross  income  of  the  dairy, 
to  feed  and  properly  lend  upon  the  best  cow  we  can  raise  or 
buy. 

XnonMiaff  th«  mik  of  Oomrn, 

Gentle  treatment,  and  rapid  and  close  milking,  will  tend  to  tbe 
greatest  development  of  the  vnilk  in  cows,  and  the  contrary 
practices  will  have  tbe  effect  of  materially  reducing  the  quantity. 
Above  all,  give  them  an  abundance  of  the  best  fe^d. 

Mom  to  Cim  KioMng  Cowa^ 
Let  a  beam  pass  over  the  head  of  the  cow  in  tbe  stall  wbere 
she  is  to  be  milked.  Take  a  rope  prepared  with  a  noose  at  one 
end  to  pass  over  her  horns,  and  throw  the  other  end  over  tbe 
beam,  thus  raising  her  head  well  from  the  ground.  In  this  po- 
sition she  will  not  be  disposed  to  kick,  and  she  will  give  down 
her  milk  without  the  least  hesitatioii. 
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Stublliig  for  HUk  Covrs. 
The  editor  of  an  agrricuitttral  paper  says :  We  have  been  sur- 
prised at  the  increased  quantity  of  mtlk  cows  a£ford  from  being 
stabled  ia  the  winter,  which  some  recent  experiments  have 
proved.  A  near  neighbor  suffered  his  cows,  from  necessity,  to 
run  in  the  open  air  during  the  early  part  of  winter,  and,  as  usual, 
their  milk  greatly  diminished  in  quantity,  although  they  were 
well  fed  on  hay  and  mangel  wurtael.  He  then  stabled  them 
without  changing  their  fooa  ;  and  taking  care,  of  counBe,  to  give 
them  plenty  of  clean  littor.  He  lately  inforned  us  of  the  result, 
that  his  cows  now  gave  him  just  double  the  milk  they  did  when 
exposed.  A  similar  experiment  by  the  editor  proved  nearly  as 
sttcoessfnl. 

Panu4pa  for  Hogs. 

While  oarrots. appear  to-be  excellent  food  for  horses  and  cat- 
tle, and  ^erj  poor  food  for  hogs,  parsnips  are  found  to  be  very 
fine  for  hogs.  A  writer  in  the  Prairie  Farmer  says :  that  pars- 
nips are  preferred  by  hogs  to  nil  other  roots,  make  excellent 
pork,  and  will  fatten  them  in  six  weeks.  A  hog  twenty-two 
months  old,  weighing  when  alive  750  pounds,  was  fattened  en- 
tirely on  raw  parsnips  and  sour  milk,  and  the  meat  was  of  the 
best  quality. 

0oot  Bziokdust,  and  Charooal  for  Pooltry. 
Soot  is  a  very  ancient  remedy  among  old-fashioned  house- 
wives, actually  possessing  aperient  and  active  properties.  Red 
brtckdust  has  also  peculiar  effects,  as  well  ns  small  pebbles  and 
sand,  which  poultiy  will  sometimes  eagerly  devour.  Pulver- 
ised charcoal  should  also  be  furnished  freely  if  poultry  are  to 
be  Made  healthy  or  fat.  These  act  as  triturents  in  the  oesoplia- 
gus,  and  aid  in  the  quicker  dispersion  of  bile  amongst  the  crude 
matters  the  fowls  contain.  Calcareous  substances  are  required 
for  the  formation  of,  and  excretion,  of  the  material  comprising 
the  egg-shell.  If  deprived  of  the  above-named  substances,  the 
birds  will  pine  away  and  die. 

▼aliM  of  Han  BCaanra 

The  complaint  6f  the  fly  on  turnips,  and  bugs  on  encumbers 
and  other  similar  vines,  is  one  of  yearly,  and  sometimes  of  long 
occurrence.  The  mischief  done  by  these  little  pests  is  very 
provoking,  and  frequently  results  in  losses  of  labor  and  ffood 
crops,  which  are  very  discouraging  to  cultivators.  I  have  late- 
ly been  informed  by  an  intelligent  and  skillful  cultivator,  that 
the  following  preparation  affords  an  ample  and  complete  reme- 
4y :  Taifie  hen  manure,  one  part,  reduce  it  as  well  as  you  can  to 
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powder ;  then,  with  an  equal  |>art  of  plaster  of  Paris,  incorporate 
well  together,  and  sprinkle  the  mixture  over  the  vines,  or  sow  it 
over  the  drills  of  your  turnips. 

Hen  manure  is  free  from  the  seeds  of  foul  weeds,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  abundanoe  of  ammonia  it  contains,  it  pos- 
sesses a  great  e&ct  in  pushing  plants  forward — Whence  for  toma- 
toes, peppers,  and  similar  plants  in  our  northern  climate,  pee- 
seases  hifh  value.  It  is  worth  being  saved  with  care  by  far- 
mers and  gardeners,  for  every  purpose  of  cultivation.  Care 
should  be  used,  however,  in  its  applicaUon,  for  if  given  in  too 
large  quantities  and  placed  in  too  close  proximity  to  the  roots  of 
the  plant,  its  effects  are  fatal.  Its  vuue  for  all  purpoeea  is 
greatly  increased  by  being  mixed  with  charcoal,  or  when  tlus  is 
not  at  hand,  with  plaster.  Every  map  who  keeps  hens  should 
have  his  hen-house  so  constructed  as  to  save  all  the  manure, 
and  as  dry  as  may  be,  and  he  will  find  it  no  incoosklerable  item 
in  his  matters  of  rural  economy. 

Gkmvenlant  Preparatloa  far  Olue. 

Upon  every  household  and  farm  establishment  there  is  occa- 
sion at  times  for  the  use  of  good  glue.  The  difficulty  is,  that  it 
is  wanted  so  seldom,  most  farmers  are  not  induced  to  keep  it  on 
hand  in  good  condition.  The  following  mode  of  preparing  it 
obviates  the  difficulty :  Instead  of  dissolving  it  in  water,  and 
heating  it  over  the  fire  every  time  it  is  needed,  dissolve  it  in 
whisky ;  then  it  will  remain  any  time  in  a  fluid  state  and  fit  for 
application  without  betn?  heat^  except  in  the  coldest  weather, 
when  it  should  be  a  little  warmed.  When  dissolved,  it  should 
be  put  into  a  tight  vessel  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  spirit. 
This  may  be  done  in  a  tin  vessel  with  a  cover  fitted  over  it.  If 
corked  up  in  a  bottle,  the  stopper  would  becooM  tight  and  im- 
movable. 

Blangfataiing  Roga. 

Hogs  should  be  killed  when  the  weather  is  sufficiently  cold  to 
insure  that  when  they  are  huncr  up,  after  having  been  cleaned, 
they  shall  not  only  become  quite  cold  to  th^*  touch,  but  feel 
hard  and  stiff.  They  should  be  killed  on  one  day,  and  cut  up 
and  salted  on  the  next.  When  the  weather  is  very  cold,  they 
should  be  hung  in  a  cellar,  or  somewhere  where  they  are  not 
likely  to  become  froxen ;  but  if  there  b  no  danger  of  this,  let 
them  hang  in  the  open  air. 

Killing  Fbwla. 

The  best  method  of  killing  fowls  is  to  cut  their  heads  off  at  a 
single  blow,  with  a  sharp  axe,  and  then  hang  them  up,  and  al- 
low them  to  bleed  freely.     By  this  process  they  never  know 
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One  mild  word  quenches  more  beat  than  a  wliole  backet  of  water. 
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what  hurts  them,  or  endure  pain  for  a  second.  Wringing  the 
necks  of  poultry  is  almost  as  shocking  as  nailing  their  feet  to 
planks,  for  the  purpose  of  fattening  them,  and  follows  in  the 
same  barbarous  category. 

Jewish  Mode  of  Slaughtering  Cattle. 

This  mode  is  so  humane  and  considerate,  that  for  that,  if 
nothing  else,  the  disgraceful  impediments  and  liabilities  which 
prevent  their  full  enjoyment  of  all  political  rights,  ought  to  be 
expunged  and  done  away  with  forever.  A  sharp  knife,  so 
sharp,  in  fact,  that  the  least  notch  in  the  blade  would  render  it 
unlawful  to  use  it  for  the  purpose,  is  drawn  across  the  throat  of 
the  beast,  which  causes  instantaneous  bleeding  to  death.  The 
rabbinical  laws,  as  to  the  smoothness  of  the  blade,  are  remark- 
ably stringent,  lest  any  bluntness  may  cause  the  animal  unne- 
cessary pain. 

*  Dlreotiona  for  Cabbage  Plants. 

A. correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  says — ^I  have  boxes 
prepared,  about  twelve  inches  deep,  and  set  them  up  on  a  shel- 
tered place,  high  enough  to  be  out  of  jumping  distance  of  the 
bugs,  and  fill  them  with  a  good  rich  soil.  Betore  planting  the 
seeds,  I  prepare  a  kettle  full  of  boiling  water,  and  pour  it  hot 
as  possible  over  the  boxes.  This  kills  the  insects  ana  the  seeds 
of  weeds  in  the  soil,  and  when  cooled  down  some,  promotes  the 
germination  of  the  seeds  planted,  which  come  up  a  great  deal 
quicker  than  when  planted  in  the  cold  soil.  The  seeds  are  sown 
on  top,  and  pressed  in  the  warm  mud  with  a  board,  and  are  af- 
terward covered  with  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  of  loose  soil. 
The  plants  will  come  up  quick  and  thrifty,  and  no  bugs  will 
trouble  them.  He  says,  that  in  1847  he  raised  in  this  manner 
9000  plants,  which  yielded  him,  having  sold  them  for  two  shil- 
lings per  hundred,  at  the  rate  of  over  $9000  to  the  acre. 

How  to  Make  Whale-OU  Soap. 
Take  thirteen  pounds  of  potash  and  thirty  pounds  of  foot-oil, 
and  put  it  into  a  barrel.  Every  other  day  pour  upon  the  mixture 
twelve  quarts  of  boiling  water,  stirring  it  a  few  minutes  every 
day.  When  the  barrel  is  filled  up  with  water,  the  soap  will  be 
fit  for  use.  Of  this  soap  four  grallons  may  be  dissolved  in  a 
hogshead  of  150  gallons  of  water.  The  suds  thus  produced 
may  be  applied  to  trees  by  the  aid  of  a  garden  engine.  It 
destroys  all  insects,  and  at  ^e  same  time  stimulatea  the  growth 

of  vegetables. 

Coltoxe  of  MelODS. 

The  melon  is  to  be  found,  in  some  character,  in  all  tropical 
countrjis,  but  the  finest  varieties  are  supposed  to  come  from 
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Persia  and  Affghanistan.  Has  been  cultivated  in  Europe  nearly 
400  years,  and  in  the  south  of  that  coniinent  it  constitatea,  in 
its  season,  the  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  lower  classes — 
proving  at  once  its  wholesomeness  and  nutrition. 

The  Jlesh  of  a  well-grown  melon  is  delicious,  as  CTerybody 
knows.  People  eat  it  all  manner  of  ways — some  with  nothing ; 
some  with  salt,  ginger,  and  even  pepper — but  commend  us  to  a 
fine  and  plump  mdividual  of  the  species,  bursting  with  juicy  lux- 
uriance, laid  for  an  hour  in  ice,  and  then  eaten  with  finely- 
powdered  loaf-sug^.  It  is  both  cooling  and  exceedingly  com- 
fortable, at  the  same  time  that  it  is  neither  a  waste  of  time  nor 
money — unless,  indeed,  you  are  foolish  enough  to  try  to  partake 
of  such  luxuries  in  a  "  crack"  boarding-house,  where,  if  you  are 
not  careful  of  your  appetite,  as  we  once  heard  the  mistress  of 
such  an  estabtishment  say,  ''there  won't  be  enough  to  go 
round !"  ^ 

There  are  something  like  half  a  dozen  varieties  of  the  melon, 
not  including  the  toater  concerns.  These  are  the  musk — for- 
merly extensively  cultivated  for  its  productive  qualities,  but  now 
giving  way  to  superior  varieties — the  early  cantaloupe,  so  named 
from  a  village  near  Old  Rome,  where  it  has  grown  for  centuries, 
and  thence  distributed  to  this  Western  world — the  netted  citron, 
familiar  to  all — and  the  rock  melon,  of  an  oval-round  shape, 
with  large  white  excrescences  or  rocky  appearances. thereon; 
hence  its  name.  Flesh  solid,  of  a  yellowish  color,  rich  and 
melting  ;  in  size,  equal  to  the  others. 

The  water-melon  is  purely  a  tropical  fruit,  wisely  adapted, 
perhaps,  to  the  wants  of  its  fellow-inhabitants  of  those  regions. 
Its  juice  is  to  them  a  grateful  beverage  in  the  warm  weather. 
It  is  in  no  way  nutritious,  however.  The  Jerseys  cultivate  them 
laigely  for  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  markets. 

Bow  to  Deatioy  tha  Bee  BffiU«r. 
The  Boston  Farma-'s  Journal  says,  to  a  pint  of  water,  swaet- 
ened  with  honey  or  sugar,  add  half  a  gill  of  vinegar,  and  set  it 
in  an  open  vessel  on  the  top  or  by  the  side  of  the  hive.  When 
the  miller  comes  in  the  niglit,  be  will  fly  into  the  mixture  and  be 
4rowped. 


to  Dealroir  Uoe  <m  GalAle. 

One  of  the  best  things  for  destroying  Hce  on  cattle  is  to  mb 
them  well  with  nmcid  lard,  or  whale  or  -tannera'  oil.  The  Bos- 
ton Cultivator  recommends  washing  the  animal  a  few  timea 
with  a  decoction  of  red  cedar  bark.  It  is  said  that  scattering 
opoa  them  buckwheat  floor  or  Indian  meal  will  drive  the  lice 
away. 
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"J  Where  the  queen  bee  is  put  .the  rest  of  the  bees  will  follow. 
9  Set  the  hive  where  there  is  only  a  faint  light ;  turn  it  up,  and 
{  AS  the  queen  bee  will  make  her  appearance  first,  take  and  place 
I  her  in  an  empty  hive,  and  ahe  wUl  speedily  be  followed  by  the 
rest  of  the  bees. 

How  to  JffaiMge  Worklns  OsBan. 

When  oxen  refuse  to  work  equally  well  on  either  side,  or 
when  they  pull  off  against  each  other,  yoke  them  on  the  side 
you  wish  them  to  work,  and  turn  them  out  to  feed  in  that  way  ; 
they  soon  becomA  acaustoqied  to  it,  i^nd  work  afterward  on 
either  side  alike. 

I  How  to  MaBage  a  Xiaking  Cow. 

&  Take  a  piece  of  rope  about  two  feet  in  length,  mid  tie  or 
splice  the  two  ends  together,  so  as  to  form  a  loop.  Double  up, 
by  bending,  the  fore  leg  of  the  milking  side  of  the  cow,  and  slip 
the  loop  over  the  knee.  By  this  means  she  will  be  obliged  to 
stand  on  three  legs,  and  will  not,  of  course,  be  able  to  kick. 
Proper  Time  A>r  Blaughteriog  Animals. 

It  has  lately  been  iiscertained,  by  a  French  chemist,  that  the 
flesh  of  animals  which  are  killed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  night 
will  keep  much  longer,  without  salting,  than  it  will  when  they 

{are  killed  in  the  daytiipe.  This  proves  that  the  flesh  is  better 
fitted  for  keeping  wlien  the  life  and  blood  are  taken  from  the 
animal  at  the  time  its  temperature  is  the  lowest,  and  the  respi- 
|P  ration  the  least  active.  Hence  the  reason  that  the  flesh  of  ani- 
~  mals  that  have  been  highly  heated,  or  hard  driven,  will  scarcely 
keep  at  |dl. 

Salt  for  Cattie. 

No  one  should  neglect  to  have  his  cattle  regularly  fed  with 

J  salt,  summer  and  winter.  They  will  never  eat  too  much  if  it  is 
I  placed  constantly  before  them,  where  they  can  obtain  it  at  all 
times.  The  best  way  of  giving  it  is  in  troughs,  which  are  con- 
veniently made  by  a  deep  cavity  in  the  convex  side  of  a  short, 
thick  piece  of  slab ;  the  flat  side,  placed  on  the  ground,  are  not 
easily  upset.  Let  them  be  kept  filled  with  salt.  In  the  wiiftier 
it  may  be  given  on  the  hay  in  the  form  of  brine. 

^  !  A  Common  Brzor  regarfltng  Swine. 

J  ,  The  prevailing  opinion  is  that  porkers  are  naturally  filthy 
"^  '  creatures,  and  therefore  no  attention  is  paid  to  their  cleanliness. 
^  Such  a  supposition  does  great  injustice  to  the  pig.  A  clean  pen 
^ '  and  new  straw  is  as  much  relished  by  him  as  by  any  other 
^  aoimal»  and  will  contribute  to  his  thrift. 

Top  snay  loigive  the  fiiults  of  other  pnen  firstly,  but  not  your  owa 
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Car^  of  tbe  Povltxir-BoiuM. 

In  tbe  formation  of  the  nests,  it  would  be  well  to  have  them 
so  constructed  as  to  be  drawn  out  to  facilitate  the  operation  of 
cleansing.  Always  before  settingr  a  hen  this  drawer  should  be 
taken  out,  well  cleansed,  and  whitewashed  inside,  which  should 
be  repeated  as  each  hen  hatches  out  her  brood.  The  nests 
should  be  often  renewed  with  clean  hay  or  straw,  and  always 
before  setting  a  hen. 

To  KQl  Idoa  on  Gows,  Boiaaa,  or  Bogs. 

Take  the  water  in  which  potatoes  have  been  boiled,  and  rub 
it  over  the  skin.  The  lice  will  be  dead  in  two  hours,  and  never 
will  multiply  again.  A  practical  farmer  says  he  has  tried  vari- 
ous antidotes  for  lice ;  among  others,  the  most  violent  poisons, 
but  has  found  none  so  completely  effectual  as  this. 

Lloe  on  Poultiy. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Cultivator  says :  I  had  a  hen-house 
about  twelve  feet  square,  in  which  I  kept  sixty  hens,  the  most 
of  the  time  shAt  up,  and  the  lice  became  so  thick  I  could  not 
go  into  it  without  being  almost  covered  with  them.  I  took  two 
quarts  of  oil-cake  meal,  and  sowed  it  with  my  hand,  throwing 
it  all  about  the  house  and  the  nests,  also  up  against  the  rafters 
and  sides  of  the  building,  and  I  was  not  troubled  with  them 
afterward.  In  the  course  of  the  season  he  used  mx  quarts,  but 
thinks  the  first  application  of  two  quarts  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient. 

To  Proteot  Peach-Tteea  from  Frosty 

It  is  said  that  peach-trees  are  more  liable  to  escape  frosts 
when  planted  on  the  north  or  west  sides  of  buildings,  the  shade 
from  the  south  sun  preventing  the  too  early  starting  of  the 
young  fruit  buds,  and  their  consequent  injury  by  subsequent 
frosts ;  and  the  latter  shading  them  from  the  morning  sun  on 
frosty  mornings. 

Making  Manure. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Maine  Farmer  says  that  he  converted 
straw,  corn-stalks,  and  potato-tops  into  good  manure  in  fourteen 
days^  only  by  heaping  tnem  together,  and  mixing  unslacked  lime 
with  them.  He  used  six  casks  of  lime,  and  had  fifty  loads  of 
good  manure.  The  loads  were  such  as  farmers  usually  carry, 
a  large  half  cord  to  the  lo^d. 

Bow  to  Avoid  Litigation. 

Be  sure  and  never  go  to  law,  with  a  neighbor  especially.  It 
is  unnecessary  ;  and  both  parties  lose  by  it.     If  a  difference  of 
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opinion  arise  between  two  neighbors  on  a  matter  of  pecuniary 
interest,  let  each  one  endeavor  to  imagine.bimself  an  arbitrator 
between  two  other  persons,  to  decide  on  liis  honor  the  same 
points  of  disagreement.  That  may  and  will  probably  enable 
him  to  view  the  case  correctly.  Then  resolve  to  have  a  friendly 
interview  each  with  the  other,  determined  not  only  to  do  what 
he  thinks  right,  but  then  if  necessary  to  divide  the  difference, 
and,  moreover,  to  give  up  the  whole  rather  than  contend.  This 
IS  preferable  to  a  legal  auarrel.  If  both  parties  will  come  t(^eth- 
er  with  such  a  disposition,  the  difficulty  will  be  adjusted.  If 
one  remain  obstinate  and  unyielding,  let  the  one  who  yields  the 
whole  never  have  anything  to  do  with  him  again,  and  it  will  soon 
appear  that  he  acted  the  wisest  part. 

How  to  Force  the  Qrowth  of  Rhnbarbi 

Rhubarb  should  be  in  a  rich  soil,  and  its  growth  may  be  ac- 
celerated by  simply  placing  over  the  root  a  barrel  with  one  head. 
An  old  flour-barrel,  the  head  uppermost,  of  course.  The  plants 
should  be  at  such  a  distance  that  the  barrels,  each  covering  a 
root,  nearly  touch  ea6h  other.  Thus,  by  simply  putting  bar- 
rels over  the  plants  in  the  above  manner,  they  will  grow  two  or 
three  times  as  fast  as  though  left  open  to  the  weather,  especially 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 

But  if  it  is  desired  to  force  the  growth  still  more  rapidly,  it 
can  be  done  in  the  following  manner :  let  the  barrels  be  arranged 
as  above ;  then  with  a  dung-fork  fill  up  all  the  spaces  between 
them  with  fresh  stable  manure ;  placing  also  on  the  tops  of  the 
barrels  a  layer  of  a  foot  in  thickness.  A  fermentation  soon  com- 
mences, and  the  heat  thus  generated,  the  atmospheric  air  being 
excluded  from  the  casks,  soon  causes  the  plant  to  grow  vigor- 
ously, and  in  two  or  three  weeks  the  barrel  becomes  literally 
filled  with  fine  blanched,  semi-transparent  leaf-stocks  of  the 
rhubarb.  Then  let  the  manure  be  carefully  removed ;  raise  the 
barrels,  one  at  a  time ;  break  off  the  largest  leaves,  not  disturb- 
ing the  crown ;  and  afterward  replacing  the  casks  and  manure 
as  before.  If  this  is  done  in  March,  sometimes,  as  early  as  in 
the  month  of  April,  enough  can  be  obtained  from  a  single  plant 
for  ten  or  a  doasen  pies.  The  leaf-stocks  thus  blanched  require 
no  peeling.  They  are  brittle  and  juicy,  and  by  washing  a  little 
are  fit  for  use. 

To  Provent  Birda  and  Squirrels  Destroying  Com. 

Soak  the  seed  half  a  day,  previous  to  planting,  in  a  moderately 
strong  solution  of  eopperas  and  saltpetre,  and  dry  it  or  roll  it 
with  plaster,  lime,  or  ashes.    Either  will  do.     This  preparation 
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will  effectually  guard  the  seed  from  birds  or  squirrels,  and  give 
the  corn-blade,  after  germinating,  a  rapid  start. 

How  oan  One  luiTe  Hky  Seed  witlwnt  bajlnc  it  ? 

Many  fanners  never  think  of  saving  the  offal  from  the  cAtlle 
or  horse-manger,  but  throw  it  away,  or  into  the  manure  besp. 
In  either  case  the  seed  is  lost,  and  in  the  last  it  becomes  a  nui- 
sance, if  the  manure  is  applied  to  hoed  crops.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  farmers  who  save  enough  to  stock  all  their  own  ;  g 
meadows. 
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Let  Ban-Flowers  Orow  on  Margin  Ziands. 

This  plant  should  be  cultivated  much^more  than  it  is  at  pres- 
ent. On  rich  soils  it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  seed,  which  is 
valuable  in  fattening  poultry,  making  the  flesh  exceedingly  sweet 
and  delicate.  It  is  also  excellent  food  for  cattle,  more  especially 
when  ground  and  mixed  with  other  grain.  It  b  said  that  one 
hundred  pounds  of  the  seed  contains  from  thirty  to  forty  ppunds 
of  oil. 

Another  Method  of  Killing  Rats. 

A  good  mode  of  destroying  rats  and  mice  is  to  cut  old  corks 
into  slices  as  thin  as  wafers,  and  to  fry  them  in  a  pan  after  it  has 
been  used  for  frying  meat,  but  not  burnt;  place  them  about 
where  the  vermin  appear,  and  all  will  be  destroyed,  for  they  eat 
them  voraciously. 

To  Prevent  Tools  from  Rusting. 

Every  farmer  has  or  ought  to  have  a  tool-shop,  containing    ^ 
saws,  chisels,  hatchets,  gimblets,  augers,  and  the  like.     Used  |  | 
only  occasionally,  they  are  liable  to  become  rusty.    To  pre- !  o 
vent  this,  every  now  and  then,  especially  after  having  been  ex- 
posed to  moisture,  wipe  them  perfectly  dry,  and  then  give  them 
a  coat  of  grease  or  oil.     After  the  season  of  using  them  is  over, 
do  the  same  to  hoes,  spades,  and  the  iron  of  ploughs  and  other 
farm  implements  liable  to  injury  from  rust. 

How  to  Prerent  the  Decay  of  Wood  in  Fann  Impleaaents. 

When  not  in  use,  have  thenl  sheltered  from  the  sun,  wind, 
rain,  and  snow.  Bj  this  means  sleds,  sleighs,  wagons,  carts, 
ploughs,  harrows,  and  the  like,  will  last  about  twice  as  long  as 
they  would  if  left  in  the  open  air,  swelling  from  moisture  one 
week,  and  shrinking  the  next,  from  the  influence  of  the  sun  and 
wind.  In  a  few  years  more  than  enough  would  be  destroyed 
thereby  than  to  build  shelters  two  or  three  times. 

How  to  Make  GhaTel-Walks. 
When  forming  your  gravel- walks,  and  before  laying  on  the  i 
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The  Devil  turns  his  back  when  be  finds  the  door  ebut  against  him. 
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gravel,  spread  a  layer  of  the  dark-colored  soap-waste,  which 
may  be  got  from  any  soapery,  if  in  the  neighborhood  ;  then  put 
the  gravel  on  that,  rolling  tnem  together  as  firmly  as  possible. 
This  will  not  only  prevent  the  weeds  from  growing,  but  will 
form  a  walk  as  hard  and  solid  as  cement.  So  says  an  English 
paper.  An  English  gardener  has  for  more  than  twenty  years 
past  kept  down  the  weeds  in  gravel- walks,  without  apparent  bad 
efiect,  by  sprinkling  over  them,  annually,  dry  salt,  in  dry 
weather,  and  then  sweeping  it  thinly  and  regularly  with  a 
broom. 

Food  Ibr  Tonng  Turkeys. 
It  is  recommended  that  to  each  young -turkey,  at  first,  there 
be  given  a  grain  of  black  pepper.  Next  give  them  curd  made 
by  the  application  to  milk  of  rennet,  or  by  letting  the  milk  be 
thoroughly  soured.  This  is  far  better  than  dough  made  from 
Indian  meal.  They  will  seldom  dfo  if  kept  upon  curd,  unless 
Bofiering  eitemal  evil. 

To  Bzterminata  Beetles; 

Place  a  few  lumps  of  unslacked  lime  where  they  frequent ;  or 
set  a  dish  or  trap,  containing  a  little  beer  or  syrup,  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  place  a  few  sticks  slanting  against  its  sides,  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  gangway  for  the  beetles  to  climb  up  by,  when 
they  will  go  headlong  into  the  bait  set  for  them.  Another 
plan :  mix  equal  weights  of  red-lead,  sugar,  and  flour,  and  place 
it  nightly  near  their  haunts.  This  last  mixture  made  into  sheets, 
forms  beetle  wafers,  ^old  at  the  oil  shops. 

Another  Method  of  Destroying  Fowl*Idoe. 

The  insects  which  infest  setting  hens  may  be  easily  destroyed 
by  thoroughly  sprinkling  the  nests  and  wetting  the  fowls,  even 
to  the  skin,  with  a  strong  decoction,,  made  by  pouring  hot  water 
on  a  handful  of  common  leaf  tobacco,  mixed  when  cold  with  a 
table-spoonful  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and  double  that  quantity 
of  gunpowder.  It  will  be  well,  also,  occasionally  to  take  away 
their  own  nests  and  make  new  ones  of  fresh  hay  or  straw. 

Remedy  for  the  Oapes,  a  Disease  in  Chiokens. 

Take  as  much  kitchen  soap  as  will  cover  the  thumb  nail,  and 
having  mixed  it  up  with  some  meal  dough,  give  it  to  your 
chickens,  at  any  stage  of  this  disease.  This  has  been  effectual 
on  the  first  application  almost  always ;  a  second  rarely  neces- 
sary, and  when  it  is  so,  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  it  should 
fail 

Tbe  Xmportanoe  of  Pnnotaality. 

Method  is  the  very  hinge  of  business ;  and  there  is  no  method 
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without  punctuality.  Punctuality  is  important,  because  it  sub- 
serves the  peace  and  good  temper  of  the  family  ;  the  want  of  it 
not  only  infringes  on  necessary  duty,  but  sometimes  excludes 
this  duty.  To  the  farmer  it  is  as  necessary  as  to  the  merchant. 
The  care  and  feeding  of  stock,  the  tilling  of  the  ground,  the 
sowing  of  the  seed,  the  supervision  of  fruit,  the  general  harvest, 
and  a  constant  vigilance  in  guarding  against  waste,  should  be 
regulated  with  the  undeviating  precision  of  the  flowing  tides  of 
the  ocean. 

Use  of  a  Newspaper  In  the  Coiintry. 

In  the  seclusion  and  privacy  of  rural  life,  a  good  newspaper 
answers  much  the  same  purpose  as  the  spy-glass  in  viewing 
distant  terrestrial  objects,  or  as  the  telescope  to  the  astronomer 
in  bringing  within  the  reach  of  vision  the  far-off  heavenly  bodies ; 
bringing  before  the  mental  eye,  collected  in  one  group,  the 
whole  variety  of  animated  nature.  Human  life,  in  all  iia  vicissi- 
tudes of  woe  and  weal ;  the  hut  of  squalid  poverty,  the  polluted 
dens  of  vice,  the  prison's  dungeon,  as  well  as  the  equipage  and 
gayety  of  the  multitudes  who  experience  no  want  ana  feel  no 
pain.  In  the  newspaper,  too,  the'  realities  of  the  world  are  oc- 
casionally diversified  with  the  softer  hues  of  romance  and  the 
delicate  sunbeams  of  poetry. 

Th«  Frngnmoe  of  FlowerB. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  fragrance  of  flowers  depends  on 
the  volatile  oils  they  contain  ;  and  these  oils,  by  their  constant 
evaporation,  surround  the  flower  with  a  kind  of  odorous  atmo- 
sphere, which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  entices  larger  insects, 
may  probably  preserve  the  parts  of  fructification  from  the  rav- 
ages of  the  smaller  ones.  Volatile  oils,  or  odorous  substances, 
seem  particularly  destructive  of  these  minute  insects  and  ani- 
malcules, which  feed  on  the  substance  of  vegetables. 

How  to  Praservo  Cabbaga 

If  the  raising  of  vegetables  is  an  object  to  the  farmer,  their 
preservation  will  be  found  no  less  so.  Among  the  methods  of 
preserving  cabbage,  some  may  prefer  the  following :  After  they 
are  gathered,  and  freed  from  their  loose  leaves  and  stalks,  that 
nothing  remains  but  the  sound  part  of  the  head,  let  them  be 
put  into  air-tight  casks.  Thus  excluded  from  the  air,  they  may 
be  kept  a  long  time.  Those  designed  for  the  longest  keeping 
should  be  put  into  small  casks,  as  they  will  soon  spoil  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air. 

How  to  get  Manuze  Chaapw 
As  soon  as  the  summer  manure  is  scraped  out  of  the  cow- 
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Pjrasperity  is  the  worst  enemy  that  men  usually  have. 
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yard,  spread  over  it  again  plentlfullj,  leaves^  litter,  loam,  peat- 
mad,  or  almost  aoything  else.  Fail  not  to  neglect  it.  The  cost 
to  do  it  will  be  mucli  less  than  to  purchase  guano  or  poudrette, 
and  it  will  bo  more  useful,  for  you  will  be  able  to  improve  the 
texture  of  your  soH,  if  you  exercise  good  judgment  in  selecting 
your  materials. 

An  Abondfuca  of  Litter. for  Cattle,  BorBea,  and  Hogs. 

If  you  canaot  be  otherwise  better  supplied,  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  fall  in  autumn,  go  with  your  cart  or  wagon  to  the  woods 
and  gathv  them.  With  a  good  iron  rake  a  load  is  quickly  col- 
lected. When  gHthered  faster  than  wanted  for  use,  put  them  in 
a  pen  for  the  succeeding  portions  of  the  year.  Do  tliis  in  the 
morning  when  the  dew  is  on,  or  immediately  after  rain.  The  prac- 
tice may  be  continued  through  the  winter  when  the  ground  is 
not  covered  with  snow.  Almost  any  one  may  thus  collect  what 
will  be  worth  to  him  twenty  dollars,  without  seemingly  being 
aware  wken  be  did  it. 

Pood'  for  -Toong;  ddokans. 

Nothing  is  better  for  them  than  Indian  com  dongh,  made  of 
coarse  meal.  In  two  or  three  weeks  they  mny  be  allowed  the 
refuse  of  wheat  and  cracked  Indian  corn  of  the  size  of  rice,  also 
buckwheat,  or  any  small  grain.  As  soon  as  they  can  eat  these 
well,  they  are  preferable  to  the  dough. 

Treatment  of  Mnslirooms. 

Instead  of  pulling  up  mushrooms  by  the  roots,  it  has  been 
recommended  from  experience  to  cut  off  the  stems  with  scissors. 
The  advantages  of  this  plan  are,  first,  that  the  plant  is  picked 
free  from  earth ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  will  sprout  again  and 
expedite  the  collection  of  them. 

The  Value  of  Books  In  Uie  Country. 

When  a  young  man  has  acquired  a  love  of  reading,  and,  of 
coarse,  a  relish  for  intellectual  pleasure,  he  never  suffers  for  the 
want  of  society,  and  has  one  of  the  best  preservatives  against 
dissipation  and  clownish  manners.  In  the  want  of  such  safe- 
guards a  fondness  for  low  company  and  noisy,  intemperate  pleas- 
ures, in  the  leisure  seasons  of  rural  lire,  may  steal  upon  him  un- 
awares. Well-chosen  books,  therefore,  in  the  families  of  farm- 
ers, are  of  inestimable  value.  There  shouhl  be  an  appropriation 
for  them  every  year. 

The  Zmportanoe  of  Indnatiy. 

Man  must  have  occupation  or  be  miserable.  Toil  iH  the  price 
of  sleep,  of  health,  and  of  enjoyment.  The  world  does  not  con- 
tain a  brier  or  a  thorn  that  Divine  mercy  could  have  spared. 
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We  are  happier  with  the  steriUty  which  we  can  overeome  bj 
indQstrjr,  than  we  could  have  been  witli  aponUmeons  plenty  atul 
unboonded  profoaioo. 

How  to  Prootm  Baily  Cabbagea. 

Take  from  the  stumps  of  old  cabbages,  which  are  generallj 
set  out  early  in  the  spring,  the  most  prominent  shoots,  after 
th^y  have  sufficiently  expanded  themselves,  and  set  them  out  in 
the  same  manner  as  you  da.  plants,  and  they  will  immediately 
take  root,  and  afford  an  early  and  luxuriant  cabbage.  Those 
who  have  tried  thia  method  affirm  that  they  are  mu«ii  earlier 
and  far  superior  to  any  that  can  be  raised  frona  the  plants. 
They  must  be  broken  from  the  stumps,  and  not  cat  off,  as  their 
small  fibres  greatly  facilitate  their  taking  root 

Ril^ta  OB  tbo  Publio  Road. 

Every  man  who  travels  should  know  and  bear  in  mind  thafr 
he  is  bound  to  keep  on  the  right  sid%  of  the  middle  of  the  tniT- 
eled  path.  In  most  States  we  believe  this  ia«required  by  law ; 
and  the  neglect  of  this  rule  subjects  the  offending  individual  to 
all  the  damages  which  may  arise  from  accidents  occasioned  by 
his  being  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road. 

CKx>d  Mannan  on  tJio  PuUUo  Road. 

In  meeting  loaded  teams  on  the  road,  if  it  ia  very  inoooreoieot 
for  them  to  turn  out,  it  ia  common  courtesy  to  give  them  more 
of  the  road  than  the  law  requires ;  also,  in  meeting  others,  pro- 
vided we  have  the  best  part  of  the  road.  Good  manners  are  as 
conspicuous  on  the  pubhc  highway  as  in  the  parlor.  If  we  wit- 
ness them  in  traveling  among  strangers,  we  imagine  ourselves 
among  Christian  people. 

What  the  Anofenta  tbougbt  of  Agdoultma 

Socrates  says.  Agriculture  is  an  employment  the  most  worthy 
the  application  of  man,  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  suitable 
to  his  nature ;  it  is  the  common  nurse  for  all  persons,  in  every 
age  and  condition  of  life  ;  it  is  the  source  of  health,  strength, 
plenty,  and  riches ;  and  of  a  thousand  sober  delights  and  hon- 
est pleasures.  It  is  the  mistress  and  school  of  sobriety,  temper- 
ance, justice,  religion,  and,  in  shorty  of  all,  virtues. 

To  RemoTo  Ruat  from  Finelj-Pollalied  Staal. 

Rub  the  rust  with  any  kind  of  soft  animal  fat,  and  \b,j  the  ar- 
ticles by,  wrapped  in  thick  paper,  for  two  or  three  days ;  then, 
after  cleania^  ofit  the  grease  with  a  piece  of  soft  flannel,  rub  the 
spots  well  with  powdered  rotten  stone  and  sweet-oil,  after  which 
the  polish  may  be  restored,  by  rubbing  with  powdered  emeiy, 
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Quoth  the  curate,  when  jou  are  all  agreed  upon  the  time,Iwill  make  itiaia. 


duuraeterise  all  on  eartb  that  i»  around  us;  and,  at  the 
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on  «  soft  leather ;  artd  the  process  may  be  finished  with'  finely- 
powdered  chalk  oftoagnesia. 

Oypsma  mm  a  Maxrazo. 

Plaster  of  Paris,  or  gypsum,  ought  to  be  used  whefever  it  can 
be  advantageously  applied.  It  is  not  only  one  of  the  cheapest 
manures,  but  one  of  the  most  beneficial.  It  affords  direct  food 
to  many  plants;  draws  the  nutritious  gases  from  the  atmo^ 
sphere,  for  the  support*  of  the  plants  ;  and  it  concentrates  the 
dews  upon  them,  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  late  in  tne  mom* 
ing.  When  plaster  is  applied,  and  suited  to  the  soil  and  crop, 
you  can  discern  its  effects  for  several  miles. 

Uses  of  Com-Bnaks. 
The  outside  husks  of  Indian  com,  neatly  plaited,  with  the 
braids  scitched  together  .from  the  centre  to  the  edffe,  make  ex- 
ji^ellent,  durable '  dbor-mats.  The  inner  husks,  when  ooarsely 
hetcheleii,  and  freed  from  the  end  of  the  cob,  can  be  made  into 
comfortable  m»tresses,  that  many  people  prefer  to  thoee  made 
of  coded  hair. 

To  Cue*  Booun  in  CatUa 

A  piece  of  common  day  of  the  sise  of  a  goose  egg,  bunted 
till  it  becomes  red,  pulverized  with  the  same  quantity  of  hard- 
wood coal,  mixed  with  water,  and  given  to  any  kind  of  bpmed 
cattle,  seldom  fails  to  cure  the  worst  cases  of  seoaring.  If  one 
dose  does  not  cure,  try  another. 

Tkm  Lanyiage  of  Flowera. 

The  fair  lily  is  an  image  of  innocence ;  the  purple  rose  the 
figure  of  unfelt  love ;  faith  is  re|^resented  by  the  blue  passion- 
flower ;  hope  beams  forth  from  the  evergreen ;  peace  from  the 
olive-brancn ;  modesty  is  typified  by  the  blue,  fragrant  violet ; 
compassion  by  the  ivy ;  tenderness  by  the  myrtle ;  and  natural 
honesty  and  fidelity  by  the  oak-leaf.  Likewise,  silent  grief  is 
portrayed  by  the  weeping-willow,  and  melancholy  Ey  the 
cypress. 

.    •         Watering  Plants. 

Newly-transplanted  trees,  till  the  roots  become  firmlj^fized  in 
the  ground,  in  the  dry  season  of  the  year,  require  constant  at- 
tention* Frequent  stirring  of  the  ground  prevents  the  effects  of 
drought.  In  order  to  prevent  the  soil  from  becoming  baked  and 
hard,  it  is  recommended  that  the  surface  be  removed  before 
watering,  and  then  replaced. 

A  Bpeolmea  of  Xodnstxy. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Albany  Atlas  says,  he  became  ac- 
quainted twelve  years  ago  with  a  man  who  owned  and  occupied 
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Aehaage  of  fortnne  no  mora  injures  a  wise  m«i  than  a  ehange  in  tiie  mboo 


and  left  anibi4ied ;  no  pleasing  coBoectioiis  will  bo  ibiined»  and  tiben 
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a  fifty-acre  farm,  kept  in  the  best  state  of  cultivation  by  his  own 
labor.  When  asked  how  he  managed  to  do  so  much,  without 
ever  appearing  to  be  in  a  hurry,  and  never  behindhand  in  his 
work,  he  said,  "  I  always  rise  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
summer  and  winter,  and  frequently  get  half  through  a  day's 
work  before  my  neighbors  get  fairly  to  work  in  the  morning, 
and  have  plenty  of  time  to  read  the  Cultivator  and  two  or  three 
newspapers/*  He  now  owns  another  and  a  larger  farm,  oecnpies 
both,  and  supeiintends  the  'manufacture  of  6ver  half  a  million 
bushels  of  salt  yearly ;  in  doing  which  he  travels  six  miles  every 
morning,  and  frequently  gets  to  hi:^  office  before  hb  deputies ; 
and  has  apparently  as  much  leisure  to  read  and  converse  as 
when  he  cultivated  the  small  farm. 

Power  of  AlMOxUnc  HaAt. 

The  earth  is  capable  of  absorbing  heat  during  sunshine,  so  a% 
to  attain  a  temperature  above  the  surrounding  air.  Dark-colored, 
brown,  and  reddish  soils  absorb  heat  moat  rapidly,  and  become 
warm  the  soonest.  They  also  become  from  three  to  eiglit  de- 
grees warmer  than  other  colored  soils,  and  by  this  means  promote 
the  growth  of  vegetation  better  tlum  those  of  other  colors.  This 
property  gives  an  additional  value  to  dark  soils  over  light-colored 
ones,  in  countries  where  simshine  is  deficient,  and  In  fields  which 
have  a  northern  aspect. 

Gkaaaa  for  Cart  Wbeelk 

The  best  composition-  for  greasing  cart  and  wagon  wheels  i& 
that  recommended  by  a  celebrated  French  chemist^  viz.,  eigMty 
parts  of  grease — say  coarse  lard  or  offal  tallow — and  twenty 
parts  of  black-lead — plumbago-^reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder, 
and  most  intimately  and  complotelv  blended  together.  Tliis 
composition  is  surprisingly  useful,  and  a  very  small  quantity  will 
suffice.  It  is  equally  good  for  locks,  hinges,  and  any  kind  of 
metalKe  or  wood  machinery  where  there  is  fiiction. 

Manure  for  Aspazasna. 

A  correspondent  of  Downing's  Horticulturist  raises  shoots  of 
asparagus,  which  he  says  are,  without  exaggeration,  as  large  as 
his  hoe -handle,  and  perfectly  tender  and  succulent*  His  mode  of 
culture  is  this :  one  part  of  hen  dUng  to  forty  jmrts  of  stable 
manure,  are  spread  two  inches  thick  in  autumn,  and  Cprked  in. 
Next  spring  this  is  turned  over  lightly,  and  a  coating  of  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  of  salt  added.  This  dissolves  by  rain,  and  kills  every 
weed,  while  it  promotes  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  asparagus. 
He  cuts  his  asparagus  when  six  inches  high,  wholly  above  ground, 
and  then  it  is  perfectly  tender. 
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A  Bpoonfal  of  honey  will  catch  more  flies  than  a  gallon  of  vinegar. 


flo  rade  and  barbaroua,  that  in  tbe  midst  of  tbeir  wildest  superstitions 
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How  to..b0  a  Good  Fanner. 

Here  is  the  secret  of  good  farming.  You  cannot  take  from 
the  land  more  than  you  restore  to  it,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
without  ruining  it,  and  so  destroying  jour  capital.  Different 
soils  may  require  different  modes  of  treatment  and  cropping,  but 
in  every  variety  of  soil  these  are  the  golden  rules  to  be  observed  : 
Drain  until  you  find  that  the  water  that  falls  from  heaven  does 
not  stagnate  on  the  soil,  but  runs  through  it  and  off  it  freely. 
Turn  up  and  till  the  land  until  your  foot  sinks  into  a  loose  pow- 
dery loam,  through  which  the  air  and  heat  will  readily  penetrate. 
Let  no  weed  occupy  the  place  where  a  useful  plant  could  possi- 
bly grow.  Collect*  every  particle  of  manure  that  can  be  ob- 
tained, whether  liquid  or  solid.  Let  nothing  on  the  farm  go  to 
waste.  Put  in  your  crops  in  that  course  which  experience  has 
shown  to  lead  to  success  in  their  growth,  and  to  an  enrichment 
and  not  impoverishment  of  the  land.  Give  every  plant  room  to 
spread  its  roots  in  the  soil,  and  leaves  in  the  air.  And,  in  all 
your  operations,  endeavor  to  be  a  little  ahead  of  your  neighbors. 

Vegetable  Inatinot. 

If  a  pan  of  water  be  placed  within  %ix  inches  on  either  side  of 
a  stem  of  a  young  pumpkin  or  vegetable  marrow,  it  will,  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  approach  it,  and  will  be  found  in  the  morn- 
ing with  one  of  its  leaves  floating  on  ihe  water.  This  experi- 
ment may  be  continued  nightly  until  the  plant  begins  to  fruit. 
If  a  prop  be  placed  within  six  inches  of  a  young  convolvulus,  or 
scarlet  runner,  it  will  find  it,  although  the  prop  be  shifted  daily. 
If,  after  it  has  twined  some  distance  up  the  prop,  it  be  unwound 
and  twined  in  the  opposite  direction,  it  will  return  to  its  original 
position,  or  die  in  tne  attempt ;  yet  notwithstanding,  if  two  of 
these  plants  grow  near  each  other,  and  have  no  stake  around 
which  they  can  entwine,  one  of  them  will  alter  the  direction  of 
its  spiral,  and  they  will  twine  round  each  other. 

Dahamel  placed  some  kidney  beans  in  a  cylinder  of  moist 
earth ;  after  a  short  time  they  began  to  crerminate,  of  coarse 
sending  the  plume  upward  to  the  light  and  root  down  into  the 
soil.  After  a  few  4ays  the  cylinder  was  turned  one-fourth  round, 
and  again  and  again  this  was  repeated,  until  an  entire  revolution 
of  the  cylinder  had  been  completed.  The  beans  were  then  taken 
out  of  the  earth,  and  it  was  found  that  both  the  plume  and  radicle 
had  bent  to  accommodate  themselves  to  every  revolution,  and 
the  one  in  its  effort  to  ascend  perpendicularly,  and  the  other  to 
descend,  ha^  formed  a  perfect  spn-al.  But  although  the  natu- 
ral tendency  of  the  roots  is  downward,  if  the  soil  beneath  be 
dry,  and  any  damp  substance  be  above,  the  roots  will  ascend  to 
reach  it. 


A  folse  IHeod  and  a  shadow  attend  ns  only  whoa  the  son  shiasa 
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ValiM  of  Xadlan  Com  and  Bvokwliest  for  Reus. 

It  18  believed  ihai  a  buabel  of  com  will  last  twice  as  loog  as 
a  bushel  of  buckwheat  in  feeding  bens ;  but  the  latter  will  make 
them  lay  eggs  more  than  any  other  grain,  tjbe  profit  thus  over- 
balancing the  cost.  By  mixing  chalk  with  their  food,  the  shelb 
of  the  eggs  will  be  peculiarly  white.  By  mixing  with  k  a  cal- 
careous earth,  rich  in  oxide  of  iron*  the  color  of  the  egg-shells 
will  be  of  an  orange  red. 

Rmnal  Axtdiftooture. 

There  is  frequently  witnessed  in  the  country  a  deplorable 
want  of  architectural  taste  and  skill.  Many  of  the  structures 
seen,  particularly  dwelling-houses,  evince  not  the  least  conform- 
ity to  the  principles  of  architecture  or  good  taste.  The  only 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  obtain  an  enclosure  from  the  storm 
and  cold,  without  the  least  regard  to  a  comely  form  and  just 
proportions.  Now  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  well-cultivated  mind,  if 
not  made  familiar  with  the  scientiSc  principles  of  the  art,  is  as 
much  shocked  at  such  exhibitions,  as  at  seeing  a  deformed  ani- 
mal— ^to  wit,  crooked  and  unwieldy  limbs ;  or,  three  legs  where 
there  should  be  four,  or  two  heads  where  there  should  be  one 
only.  Edifices  thus  constructed  have  lost  much  of  their  com- 
mercial value.  Such  ^vils  caii  be  easily  avoided*  Let  every 
person  engaging  in  the  erection  of  a  house  or  other  building,  if 
no  well-instructed  carpenter  is  at  hand  to  take  the  charge  of  it, 
consult  a  book  of  architecture,  with  regular  drawings ;  either 
the  American  Architect,  published  by  C.  M.  Saxton,  of  New 
York,  or  some  similar  work.  Without  such  precautions,  we 
should  no  more  think  of  putting  lumber  and  other  building  ma- 
terials into  the  hands  of  a  person,  simply  knowing  how  to  use 
a  broad-axe,  hand-saw,  and  jack-plane,  but  having  no  particular 
skill  in  the  principles  of  the  science  of  architecture,  than  we 
should  tlfink  of  putting  fine  broadcloth  and  a  satin  vest  pattern 
into  the  hands  or  a  saumaker  to  be  manufactured  into  a  suit  of 
weddrag  clothes.  The  Jatter,  so  far  as  taste  is  concerned,  would 
succeed  about  as  well  as  the  former. 

FamQj  Reading  in  the  Ootmitiy. 

We  designed  to  furnish  a  catalogue  of  books  for  private  and 
social  libraries  in  the  country ;  but  our  limits  have  already  been 
overreached.  For  standard  reading,  history  and  biography 
should  have  a  prominent  place.  The  biography  of  self-made 
men  is  particularly  fitted  to  <yreate  interest,  and  to  lead  to  the 
development  of  the  slumbering  energies  frequently  existing  in 
rural  life.  Voyages  and  travels  furnish  much  calculated  to  lead 
to  the  same  results.    A  few  works  on.  moral  science  should 
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have  place  in  furnishing  the  elements  of  correct  views  upon  the 
▼arioQs  business  relations  needful  in  every  community.  And 
there  is  nsually  not  a  destitution,  particularly  among  the  female 
members  of  a  family,  of  taste  for  well-chosen  volumes  of  poe- 
try. This  taste  should  be  cherbhed.  It  contributes  to  the 
best  social  attributes  of  character.  Books  have  become  so 
cheap,  those  of  the' description  named  should  be  classed  with 
the  necessaries  of  life.  A  tew  dolHirs  appropriated  each  year 
to  this  object,  in  time  Will  secure  a  valuable  library. 

Booka  lor  Bvefy  Fanner. 

Independent  of  the  books  designed  for  general  instruction  and 
amusement,  there  are  a  few  which  the  farmer  should  esteem  in- 
dispensable ;  as  much  needed  as  his  agricultural  implements, 
plo«ighs,  harrows,  spades,  wagons,  chains,  rakes,  forks,  and  the 
like.  We  name  a  few ;  to  wit,  a  good  treatise  on  manures — 
Dana's  Muck  Manual,  and  perhaps  others.  Squarey's  Agricul-' 
tural  Chemistry  ;  A  Popular  Treatise  on  Vegetable  Physiology  ; 
Youalt  on  the  Horse ;  and  the  same  author  on  the  Pig.  These 
four,  and  several  other  valuable  works  on  kindred  subjects,  are 
published  by  Lea  <&  Blanchard.  The  American  Farrier  is  an 
excellent  work,  and  cheap.  Allen's  Domestic  Animals,  and  the 
American  Farm  Book  by  the  same  author.  Cole's  Diseases  of 
Domestic  Animals  and  American  Fruit  Book  are  books  of  the 
best  kind,  and  are  perhaps  the  cheapest  ones  of  their  class  in  the 
market.  Browne's  American  Poultry- Yard  and  Miner's  Bee- 
Keeper's  Manual ;  the  latter,  particularly,  the  best  work  on  the 
subject.  Nor  would  we  omit  Thomas'  American  Fruit  Cultur- 
ist,  and  Downing's  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  On  the 
kitchen  garden,  we  think  of  nothing  better  than  BuisL  Cate- 
chism of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology.  Of  a  more  ex- 
pensive grade  is  the  American  Farmer's  Encyclopaedia ;  the 
American  Herd-Book ;  and  the  American  Shepherd  ;  the  first  of 
the  three  a  library  of  itself.  There  may  be  other  works  occu- 
pying the  same  ground  and  of  sterling  merit,  from  which  the 
tanner  may  select,  if  his  means  enables  him  to  increase  his  stock 
of  agricultural  literature. 

Pariodloal  Literator*. 

It  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  in  every  family,  especially 
if  there  are  young  persons  approximating  adult  age,  a  constant 
and  regular  supply  of  periodical  literature.  Coming  to  hand 
every  week  or  two,  or  once  a  month,  there  will  be  on  each  oc- 
casion a  fresh  interest  that  will  subside  only  when  the  aliment 
on  which  it  is  nurtured  has  all  been  consumed.  We  allude  here 
not  to  newspapers,  which  should  be  in  every  family,  but  to  pe- 

We  should  never  leave  things  to  chance  for  which  foresight  can  provide. 
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rlodicals  consisting  of  prime  literature,  suitable,  when  once  read, 
to  be  bound  up  and  preserved  in  a  library  for  subsequent  read- 
ing and  reference.  We  could  nant^e  at  least  twenty  Magazines 
worthy  of  patronage;  but,  if  a  family  can  take  only  one,  ancL 
desire  that  one  to  be  of  the  first  rank,  we  recommend  Littell's 
Living  Age.  It  contains  the  essence  of  the  best  periodicals, 
and  is  prepared  by  a  gentleman  of  <rare  good  taste,  of  unwea- 
ried assiduity,  and  having  had  in  this  department  of  literature 
more  experience  than  any  other  man  in  the  country.  A  few 
years  will  make  this  a  library  of  itself.  The  amount  of  matter 
it  contains  is  incredible  ;  and  appearing  once  a  week,  it  is  always 
fresh,  the  zest  inspired  by  each  number  remaining  active  for  the 
succeeding  one,  and  so  on  till  the  end  of  the  year. 

Agrioaltnnd  PeriocUcala. 

We  have  elsewhere  spoken  generally  of  these  useful  vehicles 
of  knowledge.  We  know  not  now  any  farmer  can  think  of  liv- 
ing without  one  or  more  of  them.  Several  are  so  cheap,  we 
should  suppose  persons  having  a  taste  for  reading  would  take 
two  or  three  of  them.  An  individual  cnltivaUng  a  farm  must 
be  excessively  dull,  if  he  cannot  glean  from  either,  provided  he 
takes  half  a  dozen,  knowledge  that  will  be  worth  to  him  the 
cost  of  the  whole.  A  dozen  of  these  journals  might  be  named 
of  great  exoellence,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  which  of 
them  are  best ;  perhaps  each  is  l)est  adapted  to  its  own  locality. 
If  either  one  deserves  any  kind  of  pre-eminence,  it  may  be  as- 
signed, we  trust,  without  injustice  to  the  others,  to  the  Albany 
Cultivator,  because  of  its  long  standing  as  well  as  its  intrinsic 
excellence,  and  of  the  indomitable  perseverance  of  its  proprietor 
and  principal  editor,  a  self-made  man,  and  of  nature's  best 
workmanship.  We  slightly  knew  him  when  a  mere  tyro  print- 
er. Ilis  journal  has  a  circulation  of  20,000,  and  it  deserves 
50,000.  The  Genesee  Farmer  has,  we  believe,  a  similar  circu- 
lation, and  is  reputed  to  be  second  to  no  one  of  its  class.  Un- 
fortunately, we  personally  know  but  little  of  it.  The  Ohio  Cul- 
tivator and  the  Prairie  Farmer  are  doing  immense  good  in  their 
own  States.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Michigan  Fanner 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Cultivator.  And  in  New  England,  is  the 
Maine  Farmer,  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman,  the  boston  Cul- 
tivator, the  Berkshire  Culturist,  the  Vermont  Agriculturist,  and 
the  Farmer  and  Mechanic,  all  conducted  with  ability,  and  exert- 
ing a  valuable  influence  wherever  circulated.  We  occasionally 
see  excellent  extracts  from  them. 

We  shall  be  excused  in  uttering  a  more  particular  word  in 
regard  to  the  Farmer's  Monthly  Visitor,  which  has  for  more 
than  ten  years  enlightened  our  dear  native  hills  of  the  Granite 

A  great  miod  may  change  its  objects,  bat  cannot  relinquish  tbem. 
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State ;  published  for  fifty  cents  a  year,  almost  like  a  tract,  for 
charitable  distribution,  at  the  expense  of  the  zealous  proprietor 
— an  act  pregnant  with  results,  that  will  be  remembered,  when 
the  high  political  honors  he  has  received  shall  be  forgotten. 
Next  in  this  enumeration  is  the  Working  Farmer,  nearly  under 
the  shadow  of  our  own  domicil,  of  recent  origin,  but  full  of  truth, 
and  fresh  from  the  learned  editor's  own  deep  fountain,  rather 
ihaa  the  pens  of  correspondents.  Next  in  local  proximity  is 
Allen's  American  Agriculturist,  more  taken  and  read  in  our 
own  immediate  neighborhood  than  all  other  similar  papers  to- 
gether— sufficient  evidence  how  highly  it  is  here  prized.  With 
the  New  England  Farmer  we  close  specifications — a  journal 
adapted  to  our  own  particular  taste,  and  of  course  highly  ap- 
preciated ;  not  less  because  we  consider  its  editor  one  of  the  first 
m  the  fraternity,  than  because  his  work  sprang  from  the  ashes 
of  another  of  the  same  name,  conducted  peruaps  a  score  of 
years  by  one  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  one  of  the  most 
devoted  agriculturists  of  his  time,  Thomas  Greene  Fessenden. 
He  and  Judge  Buel  were  co-faborers. 

Unintentionally  we  have  omitted  a  passing  notice  of  the  veter- 
an editor  of  the  Plough,  Loom,  and  Anvil,  a  periodical  of  great 
worthy  both  for  talent  and  mechanical  beauty.  It  is  worthy  of 
preservation  for  the  library.  Nor  is  it  inappropriate  to  name  in 
the  same  connection,  that  one  of  the  most  scientific  and  elaborate 
works  on  agriculture  is  now  in  process  of  publication  in  month- 
ly numbers — the  Farmer's  Guide  to  Scientific  and  Practical 
Agriculture — being  the  joint  production  of  Stephens,  author  of 
the  well-known  Book  of  the  Farm,  and  of  Professor  Norton  of 
Tale  College.  This  standard  work  will  make  two  large  vol- 
umes, having  beautiful  illustrationB,  and  no  well-rend  farmer  will 
be  without  it.    Although  expensive,  it  will  be  worth  all  it  costs. 

Conolnaion  of  the  Ciroling  Tear. 

While  thui  revolvmg  seasons  roll. 
Obsequious  to  God's  wise  control. 

Obedient  to  his  plan ; 
With  silent  eloquence  they  preach. 
The  most  important  leteons  teach, 

To  cold,  unthinking  man. 

Behol4  %<e^ reflected  here! 

The  Spring  proclaims  thy  infant  year, 

Oay  life  tne  Sammer's  bloom ; 
Mild  Autuom  speaks  maturer  age, 
Oonfirms  thee /oo/,  or  hub  thee  90^; 

While' Winter  shows  the  tomb. 
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8«bbath,  relaUre  to  ]Uil» 

Sad  Condition, 

Safe  Investment, 

Schoolmasters  giving  Ag^Leetnres  48 

280 
196 
108 
178 

19 
173 

16 
617 
821 
151 
231 


Seaborn  Deacon, 

Seabom's,  Judge,  Speech, 

Seasons  for  Kest, 

Selling  best  Articles  of  Food, 

Seeds  Tor  a  Garden, 

Shakspeare's  Opinion  of  Agricul., 

Sheds  fbr  Fanners, 

Sister's  Inffnenee, 

Sleeping,  Economy, 

Slaughter-houses  of  Cmoinnati, 

Slovenly  habits  among  Farmers, 

Social  Exoreseenoet, 

Social  Influence, 

Social  Influences  from  Itoligion, 

Soeial  Position  of  Youn^  Men, 

Society,  what  is  said  of  it. 

Soils  Known  by  their  Productions,  856 

Solomon's  apothegms  on  amuse'ts,  160 

Sons  of  Fanners,  66 


123 

60 
189 


Spruce  and  other  Beer,  kow  made,  686 
Spurious  OeotilitT,  108 

Schoolmasters  to  inmish  amose'ta,  166 
Statesman,  the,  not  to  be  envkd,  107 
Strawberry  and  it«  Culture, 
Sublimity  of  Nature, 
iHigar,  its  History  and  CuUvra, 


129 
68 

146 
146 


128 
126 


170 
631 
267 
162 


Subsoils,  what  are  they  t  SIS 

Subsoil  Ploughing,  40O 

Sukey  Primlkoe, 

Sunday  Morning  Scene, 

Sn]ierior  Young  Lady, 

Swimming,  its  importance. 

Swimming  easily  learnt. 

Swine  in  the  United  States, 

Sympathy  in  Public  Worship, 

Systematiied  Order  in  Labor, 

Table  Furniture, 

Tea-parties  in  the  Countiy, 

Teetn,  their  Preserration, 

Thanksgiving  ib  the  Country, 

Theatrical  Amuwments, 

Theory  a^inst  Practice, 

Tobacco,  Its  History  and  Culture,  429 

Toils  and  Pleasures  of  Rural  Life,  179 

Tomatoes,  their  Use, 

Tool-shops  for  Farmers, 

Tools,  wnat  kinds  wanted. 

Tool-shop,  the  economy  of  it. 

Total  Abstinence, 

Training  of  Children, 

Transits  of  Cotton, 

Transits  of  Flour, 

Treatment  of  Hired  Laborers, 

Trees,  their  Physiology, 

Trees  for  Cemeteries, 

Turnips,  Culture  and  Use, 

UoBSofliMic, 

Utility  of  AgrieuHure, 

Value  of  Christian  institotkms, 

Veg.  Exeo]^.  to  Gen.  ftiaoiplM, 

Vogetable  mstiuot. 

Vegetable  Flysiology, 

Vernal  Equinox,  its  effects. 

Visit  to  our  Native  Place, 

Wagons  and  Carts  for  Faimert, 

Walter  Scott's  advice  to  his  Son, 

Waste  of  Time, 

Water,  how  to  be  provided. 

Wealth  of  a  Countzy, 

Weekly  Ablutions  and  Rest, 

Weeping  Willow, 

Western  Missionaries, 

Western  Emigrants,  advioe  to. 

Western  Pioneers, 

Wheat  Culture, 


171 
172 
178 
106 


88 


488 
294 


91 
167 
12S 
SM 
616 


182 


611 

66 
70 
210 
88 
124 
197 
304 
807 
297 
407 


Winter,  the  leisure  of  the  Fanner,  1S5 
Wives  of  Farmers,  48 

Women  in  Olden  limes,  64 

Women  with  Falte  Notions,  101 

Women,  their  quick  perceptions,  170 
Women,  their  taste  for  gardens,  175 
Womtm  in  country  need  amnio'ts.  168 
Worldlv  Happiness,  U2 

Yeast,  how  made,  664 


▼  ALVABLB    BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED   BT   DEBBT   it   MILLER, 

m 

AUSUSN,  N.  T. 


Ite  Lift  of  7dm  Wosf  AAuiif» 

Sizih  Praudtat  of  th«  Uniiml  StaiM,  Inclndiiig  the  Eulogy  on  hU  dMth,  b^ 
Bon.  WiiL  H.  Seward,  with  portrait,  12ino.,  muslin. 

na  lift  «r  th9  BmiNM  JoMphiMk 

Fint  wife  of  Napoleon,  by.  P.  C.  Headley,  with  portrait,  12dm.,  onisUn. 

Hit  Woman  of  tfao  Bible, 

Being  Historical  and  descriptire  slcetehes  of  the  Women  of  the  Bible,  ftom 
Kre  of  ibe  Old,  to  the  Marys  of  the  New  Testament :  by  Rer.  P.  C.  Headley, 
iUustnted,  I  rol.,  uniform  with  ^  Headley's  Sacred  Mountains,"  muslin... 

Tim  Amitriwm  Trtit  Onltnriit, 

Containing  directions  for  the  propagation  and  culture  of  Fruit  Trees,  in 
tlM  NurSenr,  Orchard  and  Garden,  with  descriptions  of  the  principal 
▼arietles  cuttlTated  in  the  United  States,  with  900  engravings ;  by  John  J. 
Th<Mnas,  12mo.,  muslin . .............. 

Uft  of  Xf^or  Ctaural  Zaelmrj  Ttylor, 

TwelAh  President  of  the  United  States,  by  H.  Montgomeay,  with  a  steel 
portrait  and  20  engrarings,  fine  paper,  large  12mo.,'  revised  and  turoughi 
down  to  his  inauguration,  stamped  gilt  muslin,  20th  edition. 

Hblofy  of  tfao  War  with  Mnioo, 

PrMS  tlis  commencement  of  hoeiilities  with  the  United  States,  to  the  Rati* 
fication  of  Peace,  embracing  detailed  accounts  of  the  brilliant  achievementa 
of  Generals  Taylor,  Scott,  worth,  Twiggs.  Kearney,  and  others,  by  J.  & 
Jenliins,  514  pages,  large  12mo.,  10  illustrations,  gilt  back,  muslin. 

Ilib  of  taiaral  Andraw  Jaekaon, 

Sevqiith  Pnaident  of  the  United  States,  bf  J.  S.  Jenkins,  new  editloa 
nvised  and  enlarged,  fine  paper  and  plates^  l2mo.,  muslin... .............. 

Ifaa  Oanoiala  Of  tfaa  lart  War  witk  Gnat  Britain, 

With  portraits  of  Generals  Brown,  Macomb,  Scott,  Jackson,  Barrisoo,  mi 
Oainee,  by  John  S.  Jenkins,  4th  edition,  muslin  gilt,  12mo.,  407  pages...... 

QoUte  Mops  lor  tha  Tooaf  , 

To  Usefulness.  Respeecabiiity  and  Huppbisaa.  beil^^  a  series  of  Lectnras  to 
the  young  of  Doih  sexes,  by  John  Mather  Austin,  author  of  **  Voico  to 
Youth,"  &&,  r2mo.,  with  steel  frontispiece,  muslin, 

itfhm  Oqpttfao,  Or  Ufo  in  tfaa  Wigwam, 

'  Being  true  narrativee  of  eaptlves  who  have  been  carried  awmy  by  tlM 
Indians,  from  the  frontier  seulemenu  of  the  U.  S.,  from  the  earlieei  period 
to  the  preeent  time,  by  Samuel  G.  Drake,  ISma,  muslin.. ....... .......«.«, 

Iha  livaa  of  Kaxy  and  Xartha, 

Mother  and  wife  of  Wasliington,  by  Margant  C.  Conkllng,  portrait,  18dm>., 

Qm  MJititnary  IMIhrlnft 

A  memorial  of  Christ's  Mosssngen  in  heathen  lands,  dedicated  10  Ih; 
Judecm,  8  engravings,  12mo.,  muslin 

Xlli  and  Xma|8  of  Benjamin  ftaaklini 

18mo.,  muslin .«.*....».....— 

Iha  Vow  OarVf  Aaditant, 

Or  Book  of  Practical  Forms,  containing  numerous  pncedente  and  forms, 
for  ordinary  buidoess  transactions,  with  New  Constituuon,  by  J.  S.  Jenkia 
4th  edition  ravised,  large  octavo,  law  sheep.. .............. ............ 

\*  Booksellen  and  Agenu  supplied  at  veiy  liberal  disconnta 
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BOOKS  BSOSSTLT  POBUBHXD  BT  DBBBT  Jr  HILLBB. 

The  Amexioan  XVuit  Oultnrurb :  By  J.  J.  Thomas; 
containing  directions  for  the  propagation  and  culture  of 
Fruit  Trees,  in  the  Nursery,  Orchard,  and  Gkurden;  with 
descriptions  of  the  principal  American  and  Foreign  varieties 
cultivated  in  the  United  States:  with  300  accurate  illustra- 
tions.    1  volume,  of  over  400  pages,  12ma  $1,00 

A  cheaper,  but  equally  valuable  book  with  Downing's  waa  wanted  by  the  great 
maae.  Juat  each  a  work  has  Mr  Thomaa  given  ua.  We  consider  it  an  invaluable 
addition  to  our  agricultural  libraries.—  Wool  Grower. 

We  predict  for  it  a  very  rapid  aale ;  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  fruit  grower 
and  eqiedally  every  nurserymaiL  It  ia  a  very  cheap  book  for  its  price.—  Oki» 
CWdvotor. 

It  is  a  most  valuable  work  to  all  engaged  in  the  culture  of  fruit  treea.— CTIttea 
Berald. 

It  ia  a  book  of  great  value.-*  Oenuee  I\mner. 

Among  all  the  wrltera  on  fruits,  we  do  not  know  of  one  who  la  Hr.  Thomai^ 
aiiperior,  if  his  equal,  in  condensing  important  matter.  He  gets  right  at  the  pith  of 
tAe  thing  —  he  gives  you  that  which  you  wish  to  know  at  once ;  stripped  of  all  ufle> 
less  talk  and  twattle.  No  man  has  a  keener  eye  for  the  best  ways  of  doing  things. 
Bence  we  always  look  into  his  writings  with  the  assurance  that  we  shall  find  some- 
thing new,  or  some  improvementa  on  the  old ;  and  we  are  seldom  disappointed. 
Thia  book  is  m  exception.  It  ia/UL  There  is  ||o  vacant  apace  in  it  It  ia  like  a 
fresh  egg— all  good,  and  packed  to  the  shell  full.— Prairie  Farmer. 

In  the  volume  before  us  we  have  the  result  of  the  author's  experience  and  obeer- 
nations,  continued  with  untiring  perseverance  for  many  years,  fai  language  at  onca 
loaciae  and  perspicuous.—  Albany  CuUivater, 

We  can  say  with  confidence  to  our  readers,  that  if  you  need  a  "book  to  inatnict  you 
n  Cbe  modes  of  growing  trees,  Ac.,  from  the  first  start,  the  systems  of  pruning,  etc., 
etc,  you  will  find  the  American  Fruit  CuUurist  an  extremely  valuable  work.  Tha 
million  who  purchase  it,  will  find  matter  adapted  to  their  wants,  superior  to  any 
work  as  yet  published.--  Cleveland  fferali. 

For  sale  in  New  Tork  by  If.  H.  NEWMAN  A  CO.  and  C.  M.  SAXTON. 
Beaton,  B.  B.  MUSSBT  *  CO.  Philadelphia,  THOBUS,  COWPERTHWAmB  St 
CO. 

W^  Copies  in  paper  tovexa  sent  by  mall,  free  of  expense,  on  receipt  of  #1,00 
post  paid.       Virein  to   '  DERBY  &  MILLER, 

Aubtim^If.  7. 
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